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6  History  of  Damesticated  Animah. 

Adullamite'from  those  of  the  Etirick  Shepherd,  anA  that  tnen' 
probably  travelled  to  Timnath  MnikC  collies  at  their  heels^  much 
after  the  ft^hion  of  Falkirk  tryst.  Now,  it  is  certairi,  that 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  pastoral  life,  the  sheep  followed  the 
shepherd  and  knew  his  voice,  and  the  whole  i^stem  of  management 
and  discipline  seems  to  have  been  entirely  dififerent  from  our  own.' 
We  do  not  even  know  of  there  being  any  proof  that  the  dog  was 
used  at  all  by  the  earliest  shephera  familiies  of  mankind.  It^ 
being  so  is  certainly  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  record.  The 
first,  and  we  believe  sole  indication  of  this  animal  being  of  any 
use  to  man,  occurs  in  the  passage  in  which  Job  bewails  his  being 
held  in  derision  by  those  ^^  whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained 
to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock,"  (xxx.  1.)  That  it^ 
domestication  was,  however^  of  the  most  remote  ariitiquity  theii^e 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  well  from  the  occasional,  though  by  no 
means  complimentary  notices  by  the  Jewish  writers,  as  from  its 
accurate  representation  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Eg3;^t,  it^ 
frequent  mention  by  pagan  authors,  and  the  bestowal  of  its  name 
on  a  "  bright  particular  star,"  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  con- 
stellations on  which  a  special  designation  was  confelred.  But  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  present  question,  th^it 
our  domestic  dogs  are  derived  from  a  multiplicity  6f  natural 
sources,  and  thus  to  enable  the  wide-spread  families  of  the  htntaatl 
race  to  have  derived  their  canine  assistants  from  those  of  Adam, 
our  great  progenitor  must  have  been  furnished  vdth  Several 
species,  viz.,  one  or  more  wolves,  at  least  two  kinds  of  jackal,  the 
wild  dog  of  central  India,  (Canis  primcevus,)  and  several  others^ 
all  in  a  state  of  domestication,  for  there  are  few  facts  in  tiatursti 
histoiy  more  cloiirl}^  attested  than  that  our  diversified  breeds  of 
domestic  dogs  did  not  proceed  from  a  single  source.  Adam  musi 
therefo!^  have  kcj>t  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  one  composed  6f  ni6^t 
heteiT*genGoiiB  elGinents.  '    ' 

Tlic  prevaih'ng  form  6f  the  present  sheep-dog  of"  Westerri 
Asia  resi^Tiibles  that  of  the  Turkman  watch-dog,  a  fierce  hn'd 
savage  race,  rough,  an<l  like  a  wolf  in  stature^  but  shaped  somd- 
what  after  the  manner  of  an  Irish  greyhound,  and  with  the  sam^ 
Btrength  and  tenacity  of  jaw.  Its  chief  use  is  to  defend  th6 
flocks  from  the  attiicks  of  wild  animals,  and  to  give  alarm  of 
danger  during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  usually  keeps  dose 
to  its  master,  who,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  still  leads  hisflo(!;k 
after  the  ancient  fashion,  by  marching  before  them.  '  »      '  • 

The  pursuits  of  the  hunter,  it  is  probable,  were  anciently  f6r  ^ 
time  unknown,  the  great  productive,  powers  both  of  sheej!)  ^tid 
Qx^n  hanng  on  the  one  h^nd  speedily  ensured  a  suffidency  of 
food,  while  oh  t\m  other  the  fiercer  wild  animals  had  not  j^^t's^ 
multiph*tid  as  tio  produce  annoyance,  although  we  niay'detect  the 
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t^aqes  of.  thQir  inroads  when  Jaoob  was  wroth  with  L^Jban,  and 
declared  that  "  tliat  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto 
thee  :  I  bare  the  loss  of  it*"     Gen.  xxxi.  39. 

As  to  the  progressive  stages  of  human  civilization — the  huntings 
the  pastoral,  and  the  agricultural  states — indicated  in  ancient 
mythologies,  and  variously  adopted  by  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity,  these,  we  doubt  not,  were  assumed  mainly  from  th4 
4epire  of  generalization,  aUhougli  we  believe  that  in  all  popular 
and  widely  spread  opinions  there  is  necessarily  much  essential 
truthj  however  vague,  or  even  contestable,  in  special  points. 
That  the  universal,  or  even  general  progress  of  society  was  not 
necessarily  from  the  condition  of  the  nunter  to  tliat  of  the  shep^ 
herd,  apfl  from  the  latter  to  the  agriculturist,  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, because  we  are  told  in  the  sacred  writings  that  Adam  was 
"  sent  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken,"  and  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 
Cain  was -a  tiller  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  mention  made  for 
long  after  of  any  "  mighty  hunter,*''  and  it  may  be  that  that 
heart-stirring  occupation  was  entered  into  at  a  later  period  from 
very  mingled  motives,  such  as  the  destruction  of  injurious  beasts 
of  prey,  the  capture  of  valuable  wild  animals  incapable  of  domes- 
tication, or  even  the  boisterous  pleasure  which,  in  times  however 
remote  from  those  of  Melton  Mowbray,  may  have  been  experi- 
enced by  youthful  Nimrods  in  the  sports  of  the  field  or  forest.  A 
combination  of  pursuits  and  occupations  no  doubt  occurred  in 
ancient  times,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  commingling  which 
prevails  in  these  degenerate  days.  Nimrod^  "  the  mighty  one,'*^ 
was  the  son  of  Cush,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Noah,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  extension  of  human  life  during 
those  early  ages,  was  contemporary  for  a  time  with  our  second 
progenitor,  who  w-as  himself  a  husbandman  and  a  planter  of  tlije 
vine.  Some  centuries  later,  we  have  the  pastoral  aind  venatic 
life  fixempiified  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  family  of  Isaac. 
f ^  Ana  tw  boys  grew ;  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man 
of  the  field ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents.'* 
Gen.  XXV.  27.  "  Now,  therefore,"  said  Isaac  to  Esau,  when  he 
was  oldy  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  "  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  hunt  m^ 
some  venisoUi"  xxvii.  3.  "  Go  now  to  the  flock,"  said  Eebekah 
unto  Japob, "  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good  kids  of  the  goats, 
and  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  be 
lovejth.?'  xxvii.  9.  .  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  that  patriar- 
pbal  l^stipry^  we  have  indications  of  agricultural  labour.  When 
the.  beajuiifiU  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  c^me  at 
j^yeping-tide  to  the  well  of  water  which  was  without  the  city  of 
I^or^  and  beheld  the  servant  of  Abrahaip,  and  gavp  bii^rher 
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pii|;d)«r^  and* -flUed  the  iimtdr •  trangh' fcr  'his  wciary  caouds^  ^  Sh^i 
ssUd^  fiioreever^  unto  him^  we  have  both  itamto  snd>  proveuder^ 
enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in."  Gen.  xxiv.  2b.  And  when  Isaac 
himfielf,  •  because  4»f  a  famine  in  the  land^  afterwards  jonmeyed 
unto  Grerar^  he^sowed  in  that  land,  and  receireid  in:  the: same., 
year  ati  btmdtled^fold ;  and  the  Lord  blessed  him."  xxvi*  12.      ) 

Yet,  however  fonndationless  as  a  aniversal  ocomrenee,  bearing 
upon  BYBvy  uprising  family  of  the. human  imce^wherever  plaeeo^. 
we  ean  easily  conoeive  that  the  presumed  progression  from  the' 
hunting  to  die  pastoral,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  agncokural 
state,  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  have  happened  xaspemi  locaHtBes, 
both  graaually  from  natural  ccuases,  ana  more  suddenly  by  viok 
leni  inroads.  Thus^  a  ^^  band  of  fierce  baibariains/'  or  group  of . 
anned  httnters,  mi&ht  overpowev  a  scattered  and  drfendel^s:  shep** 
herd  tribe,  and  tne  two  oombined  might  eklief  originate  or 
coalesce  with  an  agrieuhural  people  in  the  lower  valleys.  Thus 
a^  few  faet^  of  ordinary  oecurrence,  afterwards  seized  upon,  and 
ennoble  by  the  inspii^ons  of  genius,  in  a  spirit,  it  may  oe^  moee  • 
poetical  than  observant,  and  handed  down  in  rythmical  language^^ . 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  truths  prepay  geaseralized, 
althou^  they  w^re  actually  records  of  accideiital  power,  ralheD 
than'  proofs  of  natural  progression*  Great  diversity  would  natun 
rally  ^ensmein  the  conduct  of  different  isolated  families  of  mann 
kind,  in  acootdanee  with  the  physical  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Our  great  progenitors  in  their  primal- 
statey  had  dieir  wants  j^pplied  in  a  never^faiiing  ^^  Feast  of  Po^ 
mdna,*'  ^and  when  deprived,  by  their  own  disol^ence,  of  their 
piu*adi8aical  comforts,  and  obUged,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
^^'to  fill  1^  gnyimd  from  whence  they  were  t^eu,"  their  pursuits 
became  >agricultUTal,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  aeceptation^.as 
ineludifigthe  kindrod  department  of  gardooing;  while  to  these 
wek^  sp^ily  added  the  rearing  of  sheep.  :* 

But,  after  l^e  dispemion  and  nnultiplicatian  of  maiaikdnd  oveat 
the*  globe^  we  can  eamly  conceive,  as  in  the  cases  of  certain 
Amerioasi  Indians  and  the  still  more  northern  Esquimauk,  a 
|)eople  to  be  so  placed  as  not  only  to  d^end  entirely  on  thepre^i 
oaanKMis  pursuits  of  the  hunter  and  fisherman^  but  to  be  delpajrred, 
by  the  rigour,  of  theb  dimate,  and  their  barren  or  froat*bouiid 
soil,'  from  following  any  other  modes  of  life.  The  ancient  Britons^ 
on*  the  other  haaod,  combined  the  pastoral  life  with  that  of  the 
huntsman,  and  would,  we  doubt  not,  from  their  comparatively 
favourable *positidn,  have. assumed  of  themselves  tihe  frmctiDnfi  of 
the  agriciihtoist  in  their  ridi  alluvial  valleys,  independent  of- 
foxeign  aid,  though  their  actually  doing  so  was  no  doubt  hastened 
by  their  early  intWcdtrrse  with,  and  final  suWugation  by,  ibrfign 
nations.    iWe  know^  howevei*,  that  this  preference  of-  a  paston  1 
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Iifet<OTBr<Qiieiaf  tillage^  Qontinued>  in  Britain  to  a  oomparotivBljr. 
reoemt  period^  and  indeed  prevailed  throughout  the  eau0t«nce  o£ 
our>£eftKLal  systeAi.  In  fiaet,  it  xaust.have  done  ao;  boeaude  the 
settled  and  ctmtiwumis  puisuita  of  agrioultuie  were  in  a  great, 
raeasarei  inoompatiUe  with  the  personal  services  due  by^^  tbe  < 
vassal  to  his  lord  or  diieftain,:  ana  which  formed  the  easence  of 
the  fSmdal  system^  While  we^  therelbare,  agree  with  Mri  Stark 
in  thinking  that^  in  most  fj^ceat  aggregations  of  mankind,  there 
wotdd  be  a  n^ecsessarj  intermingling  of  the  varied  occupaticofts  of 
the  banteo!^  the  shepherd,  .and  the  agriculturist,  we  4ill  think 
that  !&  .general  truth  is  involved  in  that  classification  which  indi- 
cates t&  pmgifess  of  society  in  various  .countries,  long  aiWr  vmn 
had  frUen  'from  his  firet  estate^  to  have  been  that  generally,  ex* 
]H<9s«ed  fay  the  termain  connnon  U8e----^he  hunting^  the  paetocal, 
and  the  agrioultuical  oonditiotts.  The  connneoreiaT,  we  may  sAd^* 
results  from,  and  is  supported  by,  (and  at  the  same  time  supports) 
the  other,  three;  while  the  phUoaophkaii  takes  cognieaneei  of  the 
esesistial  attributes  of  the  wnole,  and  is,  in  ixuth,  merely  the  eK«^ 
pressed  perception  of  theae  essences* 

..At  whst  precise,  period  the  larger  ca^came  into  use,  seems 
anoBrtain.  Mr..  Stark  is  of  opinion  that  they  existed  in  the  do- 
rasstie  >state'  coEitemporaneously  with,  the  first. man ;  and  refers, 
ini' support  of  that  opinion,  to  the  oircumstance,  that. thi^  are 
distinguished  in  the  sacred  narrative  by -a  parenthetic  clause^ 
separating  them  from  other  quadrupeds.  ^'  And  Gbod  made  th&^ 
heAit  of  the  earth  aftc^r*  his  kbd,  and  cattle  afber  tbehr.  ,kind«'^ 
Gen.  i.  2i^  ^^  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  ithe. 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the£eld."  Gren.ii«>20«  A 
simaharphiase  is.used.in  reference  U>  the  days  of  ^oafa  >-«-^^  Bveiry 
beast  afteor  his.kind,  andtall  the  cattle  after  their  hind."  Gen»  vii»< 
14.  :;And:ther  Psalmist  follows  the  same  form  of  estpression.]-^ 
"  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominiaa  over  the  woriss  of  3^y. 
hands^;.  Thmiiiihast  put  all  things  imder  his  feet  3  all.  sheep:  atid 
axfldi,  .ye%  and  .the  beasts  of  the  field."  Psa  viii.  6  and  7»  ifo^w 
we.doinotijqeetthatthei'me  of  such,  terms  indica^tes-theidomea^iofi/^ 
tikm  of  these 'Valuable*  creatures.  fix)m.  then*  first  creation ».,  They 
s|te  leBpressiona  made,  use  of ;  by  Moses,  and  the  other  inspired, 
\hritBiS5!m:C(Hiforraity  with  their,  own:  knowledge  of  what  subse*. 
qaeodyiocciDared,  and  do  not  iwfiy  the  namie  bestowed  Upoa 
^m  when  nraster^d  by  our  first  parent,  £ox..  ^'  wbatsoevecr. 
Adanif  called  every,  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  therwft"' 
Gen^  iL  Wi  Dominion  was,  no  doubt,  given  to  mm  mefj^tke- 
deatttB  {Q&a^L  26),  but.  so  was  it  also  cKverthe  fish  of  the^.soa^^ 
aindibefowl,of  tbB  air,  and  over  aJi  tiie  eai'th^.and  dvierieveiy.; 
ooreepingr  thing  thai;  creepeth  upon  the  earth  $j»nd  was,  tfa»*^i 
fi)re^jeona£deiring  how  few  w^ceithe  requirements,  and  hownen 
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3tricted,the  position,  of  our  first  parents,  xajther  prospective  tbam. 

The  earliest  more  special,  or  as  it  were  poBs$9&ory  ^xpreession, 
re^^Jiding  the  animals  in  question,  occurs  in  reference  to  one  ^rf 
the  remote,  though  direct  descendants  of  Cain : — "  And  Adah 
bare  Jabal ;  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents^  and  oif 
fkuch  09  have  cattle^  Does  not  this  rather  indicate,  that  the 
domestication  of  these  bestial  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Adam? 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  biblical  zoology  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Stark.  Although  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  goats,  and  camels  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  at  a  very  early  period,  as  subservient  to  the 
human  race,  there  is  no  notice  taken  in  Scinpture  of  the  horse 
till  a  much  later  period ;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  singular,  the 
nrnle  is  named  prior  to  any  recognition  of  the  horse's  existence* 
"  And  these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ;  both  Ajah  and  Anah  : 
this  was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mule«  in  the  wilderness,  sus^he 
fed  the  asses  of  Zibeoa  his  father."  Gen.  xxxvi,  24*  Now,  this 
seems  to  militate  against  Mr.  Stark's  theory,  by  showing  that 
although  asses  had  been  reclaimed  from  nature,  horses  had  not 
been  so ;  while  the  occurrence  of  mules  in  the  wilderness  proves 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  houses  in  the  wild  state,  and 
not  as  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  man,  as  presumed  by  Mr# 
Stark.*  •  .  .     : 

The  horse,  though  now  so  widely  distributed  over  Eastern  and 
other  countries,  was,  in  truth,  a  rare  animal  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  The  earliest  beasts  of  burden  were  asses  and  camels* 
Abraham  saddled  his  ass  in  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he 
rose  up  early  to  cleave  wood  for  the  burntK)ffering  of  his  only 
son ;  and  Abraham's  servant  ^^  took  ten  camels"  when  he  went 
to  Mesopotamia,  to  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  his  father's  kindred; 
and  Rebekah  and  her  damsels  *'  rode  upon  the  camels,"  as  they 
journeyed  -towards  the  tent  of  Saanah.  Although  Job  possessfed 
seveq  thousand  sheep^  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  five  huur* 
dred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she-asses,  and  a  very  great 
household,  so  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  oi  all  the  men  of  the 
East,  he  is  not  recorded  q&  the  owner  of  a  single  horse,  notwith* 
standing  that  the  attributes  of  the  warlike  creature,  in  the  w<h1'« 
derful  book  which  bears  his  name,  are  described  with  a  power 
and  majesty  unsurpassed  even  in  the  writings  of  inspiration.  The 


*  We  are  aWare  that  tlie  Hebrew  word  J&mim  or  Ha-yimim,  althongh  translated 
wWev,  and  regarded  as  of  that  aigniftcatiOB  in  lihe  Talmud^,  has  been  deemed  by 
others  to  mean  water,  .or  f<  warm  baths."     We  take  it  as  we  find  it  m  qur  iV\^h9- 

rized  versions. 
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Judges  ttild  Princes  of  Isi^^l  rode  oti  fntiles  and  ftsste.  No  linen- 
tion  is  made  of  the  nobler  species  as  among  the  gifts  which  Pha*- 
rdah  besfcowed  on  Abraham ;  sftid  it  deems  to  be  noticed  for  the 
fifst  tittle  a[s  rebeJved  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Patriarch  Jo- 
sfepb'in  exchange  for  bread.  Its  nse  is  referred  to  by  the  dying 
Jaciob;  when  he  calls  his  sons  together,  and  likens  Dan  "to  an 
adder' in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  "fiall  backward."  Its  multipKcation  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  when  David  smote  Hadad- 
exer,  King  of  Zobah,  he  horrghed  the  war-horses  taken  in  battle, 
-^-^as  Joshua  had  done  in  earlier  days,  when  he  vanquished  divers 
kings  by  thfe  waters  of  Merom, — reserving  only  a  hundred  for 
chkrtofes.  Its  nuitibers,  however,  were  greatly  increased  in  the 
niofre  sttmptuous  days  of  Solomon,  who  bought  chariots  and 
teaibs  of  horses  in  Egypt,  and  "in  all  lands."  But  before  his 
tithe  t'here'were  no  horsemen  in  the  armies  of  Israel, 

0fi  '^  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it  seems  to  us  a  more 
naturstl  condusion,  and  one  equally  compatible  with  the  good- 
ness sfend  foresight  of  the  great  Creator,  to  suppose  that  the  hu- 
mkn  race  having  been  formed  with  a  perfect,  or  at  least  a  lofty 
intelHgence,  ^ould  have  availed  itself,  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
eotdiilg  to  the  exigencies  of  its  condition,  and  th6  actuial  product 
tlons  OT  clime  and  country,  of  such  natural  productions,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  as  its  state  required.  The  reasoning  powers^ 
and  the-  exercise  of  those  various  faculties,  the  possession  of 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  purely  instinctive  creatures,- 
wouM  thus  be  called  into  active  service,  and  thereby  rendered  fal- 
more  useful  tbati  they  could'have  ever  been,  had  the  providential 
gifts  referred  to  been  yielded,  ab  initio^  ready  made.  In  truth, 
our  domesticated  animals,  viewed  in  their  generality,  are  so  ^x- 
tretrtely  divetsified  in  their*  nature  and  attributes,  that  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  the  whole  of  them  could  have  been  brought 
into  any  useful  relationship  with  the  earliest  femilies  of  tnahkind, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  within  a  limited  locality.  If'tfie 
Lapfeilder  has  domesticated  the  rein-deer,  a  horned  ruuiiiiaht, 
the  existence  of  vi^hich  in  any  Eastern  country,  neither  our  Ac- 
tual knowledge,  nor  ancient  history,  nor  traditionally  record,  can 
attest,  We  donH  see  why  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  dog,  the 
sheepi,  or  ahy  other  creature,  may  not  have  been  converted  or 
r^aimed  frdm  a  state  of  nature  at  differeiit  periods,  and  by 
diflFerent  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  the  feathered  creation  we  certainly  have  a  signal  example 
pf  ^.yaluabJe«.ddition  to  our  domestic  stock,  if  not  raltogetber  in 
cmr  owrl  times,  at  least  within  the  period  of  most  authentic  mo- 
ddtti  TVIstOrjf.*  There  is  tio  ctomestic  creatui-e  tamer  or  more  de- 
pendent on  man  than  the  turkey,  and  there  are  not  many  more 
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•widely  spread  over  the  civilized  world.  Yet  a  few  liundred 
years  ago  it  did  not  exist  as  a  domesticated  species,  and  only- 
winged  its  way  through  the  sombre  forests  of  an  undiscovered 
Country.  Its  rniportatioii  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  may  be 
regarded  is  a  conquest  by  that  nation,  of  mor6  permanent  ad- 
Vantage  to  the  human  race  than  many  of  their  more  warlike 
achievements.  In  fact,  there  is  no  proof  that  even  our  common 
poultry,  called  pat,  excellence^  the  cock  and  hen,  were  known  to 
the  andent  Jewish  nations — at  least,  they  are  not  distinctly  al- 
luded to  in  the  Old  Testament.  However,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  were  well  known  in  many  parts  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  se^neral  himdred  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  in- 
vinciWe  courage  bf  the  cock  was  the  chosen  subject  of  The- 
mistocles,  when  he  harangued  his  soldiery  on  their  taking  the 
field  against  the  Persiajis.  "Behold  with  what  intrepid  Valour 
he  fights,  inspired  by  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of  victory ; 
nirhereas  you  are  to  contend  for  your  religion  and  your  liberty, 
for  your  wives  and  children,  for  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors. 
Themistocles  died  about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
must,  consequently,  have  been  contemporar}'  with  Neliemiah  the 
prophet.  As  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not*terminate  till 
about  20  years  after  the  death  of  Themistocles,  it  may  be  in- 
ftr^ed  that,  if  tte  later  of  the  sacred  historians  make  no  mention 
of  poultry,  it  must  have. been  from  some  other  cause  than  their 
vpkit^ninQ  of  the  ek^tence  of  these  birds ;  for,  if  the  early  Greek 
nations  had  receSrved  them,  prior  to  that  period,,  either  from 
Pei^ia  or  the  more  South-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  they  could 
Sifearcely  have  continued  unknown  in  the  intermediate  regions 
inhabited  by  the  Jews.* 

-But,  in  more  direct  reference  to  the.  ptiUcipal  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  would  ask  the  supporters  or  the  paradisaical  origin 
of  all  domesticated  quadrupeds,  how  they  account  for  the  old 
Pi^t^ans,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  being  found 
^Sfei^s^  of  subjugated  and  higlly  useful  creatures  of  the  camel 
tettdj^jaHedTjamas,  GuauElcoS;  and  Alpacas,  animals  altog^theif 
ttilikndwn  in  the  ancient  world,  arid  found  in  a  wild  state  only  on 
the  hi^h  southern  slopes  of  the  magnificent  Cordillera*?  We 
doh't- think  the  Jews' had  ever  much  to  do  in  these  quarters. 

*  We  have,  of  course,  a  corresponding  objection  to  Mr.'  Stark's 
tJi^y  of  Cj&rear  vegetation.  He  seems  to  think  that,  because  the 
gi*ahi-bearing  grasses  are  seldom  fbiuid  in  a  wfld  state,  and  be- 
Sftttise  the  cultivated  Vaifeties  speedily  disappeai^  wheu  len;  witliotit! 
artificial  tMy  theyj  too,  wete  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  man, 

"■  ■  J  i  I — iTj — f'\f}    l."i; — )r ':;  "'ij'.'r: — >  ■<  iti;*i  nj     rt"  // '*  itT" — f*i — /  *i\  }\ 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Societyy  vol.  vi.,  p.  402. 
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yf(^  wo^d  ratter;  C5^clude,  fix)m  tfce  fact  of  their  thu»  depending 
on  human  culture,  that  they  had,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  resulted 
from  that  culture, — and  not  to  6na  artificial  variedea  in  a  st{Ue  <if 
nature  is  surely  .by  no  means  aurprising.  Had  die  Creator 
bestowed  on  man  svich  grains  as  wheat  and  barley,  in  tbestate 
In  which  we. now  find,  them,  they  would  have  formed  -species  of 
themselves,  incapable  of  being  traced  back  to  any  other  natural 
soi:^rce,  ,ana  the  wild  state  of  those  plants  would  have  been  utterly 
unknown.  But  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  artificial  appliances 
of  human  culture  axe  removed,  they  degenerate,,  as  we  are  apt  to 
term  it,  thedi  is,  they  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  by  re-assuming 
those  very  aualides  which  best  enable  them  to  withstand  tte 
uat^rsj  disadvantages  of  soil  and  season ;  car  they  even  eventutdly 
perish  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  artificial  attributes 
of  their  assumed  condition.  If  the  human  race  had  been  granted 
the  possession,  ah  initioj  of  what  are  now  justly  considered  as  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  diflFerent  grains,  we  don't  see  why  they 
should  not  have  been  also  granted  the  innumerable  kinds  of 
eabba^e,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  curly  greeny 
all. of  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  produced  by  skilml  and 
varied  cidture.  All  these  as  little  resemble  llie  wild  cabbage 
plant  from  which  they  spnipg,  as  do  the  cultivated  c^ealia  the 
comparatively  unproductive  grasses  of  nature.  A  character  haa 
been  bestowed  by  human  care  and  cultivation  on  the  whole  of 
these  ^productions ;  and  that  character  haa  now,  in  a  measure, 
been  so  deeply  and  constitutionallv  impressed,  as  to  have  become 
hereditary,  although  its  fuU  and  abiding  development  requires  n 
continuance  of  the.  same  artificial  aid.  When  the  latter  is  with- 
drawn, nature  ere  long  resumes  her  sway ;  and  notwithstanding 
^'hatever  may  be  said  or  sung  of  "  genial  climes,  and  indolent 
rppose,'-  it  is  well  for  the  industrial  happiness  of  man  th«t  it 
should  be  so.. 

In  truth,  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Stark's  theory  nsgaxding  cereal 
vegetation  involves  the  assumption  of  several. pther  notions,  which 
inany  of  our  readers  might  be  slow  to  ent^tain.  Although  we 
admit  the  very  high  imoortance  of  oats  and  wheat,  of  rice,. -and 
m<ffe  espiecially  i^aljL  there  are  many  other  prodifcts  of  ye^ 
general  use,  the  good  analities  of  which. it, would  have  been  w 
mo3i:e,^isj^ibr  mankind  to  discover  than  those  of  the  so-cailed 
cerealia,  Did  our  first  parents » cultivate  much  maize?  Dixi 
they-  rejoice  in  rooti-baga  and  mangel-wurzel?  Were  they 
curious  in  peas  and  beans  ?  Were  they  lovers  of  parsley  anil 
beet-jxx)t?  Ho)Y  were  they  ofi"  for  celery  and  Swiedish  turnips  I 
Were  carrots  a  precarious  crop,  in  consequence  of  a  great  defi- 
deney  ef  seot?     Were-  potatoes  abmidant,  and"  very  mealy  t 
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Was:  coffee  a  flrequent  infusion  in  the  cool  of  the  mozniingj  od 
chooolale  a  chosen  beverage  in  the  afternoon  ?  Did  Adam  tak6 
a  cigar  occasionally,  and  Eve  a  cup  of  tea?  We  reilly  drink 
that  the  majority  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
affininatiye,  if  we  maintain  that  the  early  families  of  the  hmxlkn 
race  were  incapable  of  producing  any  of  the  cereal  plants^  as*  we 
now  know  thein^  by  dint  of  oarefal  cultivation ;  and  that  none 
of  the  natural  advantages  which  we  now  enjoy  from  the  spread 
of  grain,  have  resulted  even  mediately  from  the  t^ill  and  fbre^ 
sight  of  industrious  men.  We  ourselves  doubt  not,  that  as  the 
boman  lause  multiplied,  and  their  wants  increased,  they  took  ad^ 
vantage,  fsom  time  to  time^  of  those  capabilities  of  natore  'which 
the  God  of  Nature,  in  his  beneficent  providence^  has  scattered 
far  and  wixie  over  the  teeming  bosom  of  our  mother  earth;  and  tiiat  ^ 
they  tbu»  gradually  increased  the  number  of  cultivated  plants, 
£^d  of  subjugated  animals,  just  as  in  after  days  they  invented  so 
many  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  proseeut^d 
innumerable  aad  previously  uniniagined  departments  of  know-^ 
ledgCL  "  Strange  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  If  man  in  his  now 
OQsmopolite  condition,  was  thrown  back  to  the  few,  though  la/t 
that  time  sufficing,  resources  which  were  commanded  by  the 
fir$t  families  of  his  race,  countless  tribes  would  perish  from  cold 
BXid  hunger ;  for  it*  is  no  doubt  the  highly  varied,  and  not  seldcooa 
adverse  circumstances,  by  which  the  vast  tides  of  human*  migta^ 
tion  have  been  met,  that  have  induced  the  practice  and  peiffeo^ 
tion  of  so  many  wonderfial  devices.  f 

We  shall  not,  in  these  peaceful  pages,  insist  on  praising  gunA' 
powder,  but  Mr.  Stai^k  must  surely  entertain  «  high  opinion  of ' 
the  art:  of  printing,  and  admit  tie  wonderful  effects  of  steanu  Is 
the  sudcessfiil  eulture  of  wheat  more.supematuraly  in  aury  sen$e|, 
than  the  discovery  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  magnet,  which  hasl ' 
given  such  increase  and  security  to  the  adventurous- art  of  nart^i-*' 
gation,'  or  of  the:  almost  ilUmitable  powers  of  the  telescope^  -whidi 
enabled  the  ^'.istacry  Galileo"  to  hold  .eomnHmioEi  with  die 
skies?  *^  Indeed,"  says  GuT?ier,  ''^t  could  no*  beeKpedtedthlat 
those  Phoenioian  sailers^  who  saw  the  sand  of  the  isboces^of  iBod^ 
tioa'transfontned  by  fire  into  a  transparent  glass,  ishotdd.  hate  at 
onice  foreseen  that  this  new  sdbstaince  womd  prolong  the  plea**- 
sUtBSiof  sight  to  the  old  ;^  thati  it  would  one.dayiassistiihe  astkro^^ 
n^ner  in  penetrating  the  depths  of  the  heavens^  ahd  in  in]inber<^ 
ing  the  stars  of  the  mUky  way;  that  itweuM  layiopenitDtbe 
naturalist  a  iiJunia|taDe.wtQHrld  as  poptdoiis,fasrichiiit  woudesfs^^ttlj 
that  which  ahme  seemed  to  have  been  granted  to  his  senses  and 
bis  contemplation;  ia  fine,  that  the  most  siaEple  and  direetube 
olfit^  would  <  enable  the  iBhabitants  of  the- coast  o£  the*  Baltic  S^a 
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tO'  boiid  palaces  more  magniiicent  than  those  of  Tyre  and  Metxi- 
pbis,  and  to  cultivate^  almost  under  die  frost  of  the  polar  circle, 
tbe  mosrt  deliciaas  fruits  of  the  torrid  aone." 

We  now  approach,  hy  a  sonoewhat  lengthened  avenue,  Pro- 
f<»»or  Low's  invaluable  works.  Their  author,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  skilM  a^culturists  in 
Scotland,  combining  such  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
praotioal  experience,  as  has  long  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  as  a  land^sorreyor,  valuator  of  stock,  and  general 
r^Beree  in  all  matters  of  rural  economy*  The  volumes  now 
be&re  us  oontnin  not  only  the  most  ample  and  cuscurate  informfr- 
tfen  regarding  tiie  variooa  breeds  <^  our  domesticated  animals^ 
their  natural  origin,  peculiar  arttributes,  and  mode  of  culture,  so 
as^  to  oottvey  a  Aind  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  farmer  and 
gra^ier^  but  they  are  written  in  a  style  so  pleasant  and  discursive, 
a^  to  entertain  not  less  than  instruct  the  general  reader.  The 
two  lairger  volumes  are  of  a  somewhat  sumptuous  character, 
adorned  by  beautiful  coloured  representations  of  the  various 
sojrts  of  horses,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  &c.,  and  form  a  fit  addition  to 
whatever  ornamental  works  may  adorn  the  drawing-room  table 
of  the  country  gentleman  or  farmer  of  the  higher  class;  while  the 
smaller  and  less  costly  volume  contains  even  more  ample  infor- 
mation, both  of  a  practical  and  scientific  nature,  besides  numerous 
woodniligravings,  uid  a  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
diflFerent  breeds  of  dogs,  not  inserted  in  the  prior  publication* 
We  deem  one  or  other  of  these  works  indispensable  to  every 
person  coimected  with  rural  affairs;  while  the  attentive  study  of 
bofch  combined, — ^that  is,  the  careftd  comparison  of  the  descriptive 
hjstosies'With  the  pictorial  representations, — will  not  fail  to  gratify 
the  eiHi^rtened  student  by  improving  and  extending  his  acquaint* 
aooe  'With  fiimiliar  things,  and  adding  the  knowledge  of  many 
odbeirs  with  which  he  was  previously  altogether  unacquainted. 

The  oangiEi  of  species,  we  may  here  remark,  can  be  sought  for 
only  in  that  almighty  and  iiioomprehensiUe  pow^  which  c^ed 
all  things  into  being;  but  the  causes  (that  is,  the  antecedents  of 
the  ofafliigeB)  which  produce  what  are  called  varieiiesy  are  fie^ 
quentiy  within  the  i^ange  of  our  observation.  These  are  chiefly 
mod^  climate,,  oul tore,  and  pecuHar  habits  of  life,  whether  natural 
ori  aoqoired^  :  But  varieties  being,  as  their  very  name  implies^ 
untertain,]  and'  ita  some  measure  casual,  are  naturally  soon 
ahsQcbeii^  and  disappear  in  the  greater  and  preponderating  moss 
of  {bicti'vidaalfi  which  adhere  to  the  normal  or  eharaoteristic  con^ 
ditions  oE  liheir  kind,  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  certain 
attuflbutda^dimStti'ng  of  beii^  rendered  hereditaiy  bvthe  selection 
and  union  of  corresponding  pairs,  that  these  attributes  can  be 
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secured,  continued,  and  increased.  This  is  the  obje<!t  of  the 
breeder  of  stock,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  as^sfei^tained  fiujtj 
that  animals  which,  from  whatever  cause,  hftve  dc€[»ir^'  A 
peculiar  conformation,  frequently  transmit  that  conformatiofft  td 
their  young,  and  these  again  to  their  descendanti^.  »   .    ^ 

"  The  greyhound,"  observes  Professor  Low,  "  communicates  to  Hi^ 
progeny  the  flexible  neck,  the  long  back,  the  slender  agile  limbs,  which 
fit  him  for  capturing  his  prey  by  speed  ;  the  bloodhound  transmits  h!^ 
expanded  nostril,  fitted  for  that  surpassing  sense  of  smell  whicfeenaMe§ 
him  to  follow  the  evanescent  traces  of  his  vicilim  upon  the  grouM^ 
tibo  buU-dog  transmits  to  his  young  his  muscular  form  and  powetful 
jaws*  No  (me  ever  expects  to  see  two  greyhounds  produce  «»•  aaimAl 
tike  a  temer ;  two  bloodhounds  (me  resembling  a  shepherd  «  Cjinr  v  tm^ 
buU-dogs  any  animal  differing  in  essential  characters  from  tibemjs^v^ipf. 
And  in  all  those  varieties  of  the  other  domesticated  .ajumal&  wlpc^jli  i^ 
term  breeds^  the  constancy  of  the  law  of  transmitted  properties  is  ^ki^ 
toAnifested.  The  Merino  sheep  communicates  to  its  young  the  pro* 
perties  which  it  has  acquired  on  the  mountain  pastures  of  Spain,  of 
producing  ?.  short,  unctuous  wool,  and  this  in  localities  so  difiereint  as 
in  the  granitic  soils  of  Sweden,  the  plains  of  Silesia,  the  sands  of  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  myrtle  forests  of  New  Holland.  The* 
horse  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  wherever  he  is  carried,  communicates  tO' 
his  descendants  the  properties  distinctive  of  his  race.  The  great  blacic 
horse  of  ihe  meadows  of  Flanders  transmits  to  his  progeny  the  mas-^ 
sive  form  and  very  colour  which  he  has  himself  acquired ;  the'  rdo^* 
horse  of  England,  the  conformation  which  adapts  him  to  rapid  motion  % 
the  pony  of  Norway,  the  characters  which  have  fitted  him  for  a 
country  of  heaths  and  mountains ;  and  so  on  in  every  case  whetlQ>^ 
animals,  by  successive  reprotiuotion  with  one  another,  have  acquired- 
^bQ  common  properties  which  c<mstitute  a  breed."* 

But  it  was  speedily  discovered,  in  carrying  this  prineiple  «f 
physiology,  as  we  may  term  it,  into  practical  eflFect,  that  ^^rtain 
limits  existed  in  nature  which  could  not  be  exceeded,  without 
endangering  the  safety,  and  even  the  existence,  of  the  animafa 
themselves.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  formation  of  our  finest  arti** 
ficial  breeds  of  cattle,  the  sole  object  attended  to  was  tiie  selection 
of  those  animals  moat  disthiguishedby  the  charact^:^  which  it 
was  desired  to  cultivate.  But  the  fear  of  mixing  theim^ved 
stock  with  vulgar  blood  induced  our  graziers  to  breed  from  the 
former  alone,  experience  having  shown  that  the  closer  the  affini^ 
of  blcK)d,  the  nearer  the  resemblance  of  character.  H^oeetbe 
system  pureued  by  Bakewell,  Colling,  and  others,  of  bre^&ig 
"In  and  in,"  of  which  the  immediate  effect  was,  no  dbubt,  to 
produce  a  well  marked  family  group,  distinguished  by  the  re^ 


*  ^meitieated  AnimalB,    tntttKhictiim,  p.  40. 
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qoired  characters.  Another  effect  followed^  of  temporary  advan- 
tage in  its  way — ^the  individualfl  arrived  sooner  at  maturity,  and 
thus  became  more  speedily  fitted  for  their  intended  use,  the 
anpfdy  o£  human  food.  Thus  one  of  the  ^reat  objects  of  the 
breeder  was  obtained,  that  of  being  able  to  raise  animals  of  which 
the  fat  and  muscle  were  speedily  matured,  in  which  respects,  it  is 
well  known,  several  of  the  artificial  breeds  of  England  became 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  still  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country.  But  this  "in  and  in"  practice  was,  as  we  have  said^ 
soon  discovered  to  have  its  limits. 

"  The  animals,  with  their  earlier  maturity,  and  increased  tendency 
to  obesity,  became  less  hardy;  their  skins  became  dinner,  and«-^e 
hairy  or  woolly  covering  more  scanty;  their  limbs  became  more 
dender ;  the  msdes  lost  so  mnch  of  the  masculine  character  as  often  to 
be  incapable  of  propagating  their  race,  while  the  power  of  the  fiunal^ 
to  secrete  milk  diminished ;  and  both  sexes  were  rendered  more  subject 
to  diseases,  as  apoplexy,  and  inflammation  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  organs.  WMle,  then,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the 
means  of  communicating  certain  properties  to  animals  cultivated  for 
human  food,  it  is  no  less  important  to  be  aware  of  its  tendency  to 
impair  that  sound  health  and  constitutional  hardiness,  on  which  the 
profit  of  the  breeder  may  often  more  depend  than  even  on  an  eariy 
maturity  of  the  animal  system." — Inirodv^<m^  p.  114. 

The  following  is  the  order  iu  which  Professor  Low  treats  of  our 
domesticated  species,  viz.,  the  goat — ^the  &heep — the  ox — the  hog 
— ^the  hoTse^  and  the  dog.  Under  these  heads  ne  presents  us  with 
the  natural  and  economical  history  of  the  numerous  varieties  into 
which  each  species  is  divisible.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  our  giving  such  an  ample  exposition  of  his  labours  as 
they  merit,  buli  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  an  abstract  of  some 
of  the.  principal  subjects,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  leading  character 
of  the  work — adding  from  our  own  resources  whatever  may  tend 
to  further  edification. 

\,  Thegoat^ — ^Theare  are  seven  or  eight  distinct  species  of  wild 
goat  known,  to  naturalists ;  and  as  certain  of  the  domesticated 
varieties  resemble  one  kind,  while  some  exhibit  an  alliance  to 
others,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  origin  of  our  subjugated  sorts 
was  complex  rather  than  simple.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  goat,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms,  is  certainly  among  the  most  anciently 
domesticated  of  all  the  animals  subservient  to  the  human  race. 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings  as  constituting 
aportion  of  the  riches  of  the  patriarchs ;  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Hindoos  from  the  xcwiatest  times  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, and  is  figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  in  all 
representations  of  religious  rites  and  rural  labours.  In  the  clas- 
sical mythology  the  goat  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Conservator, 
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Sfk^fifieed  to  Apollo^  Diaaa,  Baechus^  and. the  FapUan  Yemi^ 
while  its  skin  formed  the  »gift  of  Minerva,  and  its  shape  ir?a« 
9SsaBied  as  among  the  attributes  of  Pan.  and  the  Satyrs.  The 
imcient  Gaula^  aii^  all  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Europe  possessed  it ; 
md  up  to  a  recent  period  the  Cambro^Britons,  and  the  Cdts  of 
Scotland  and  the  sistei:  isle,  made  fully  greater  use  of  goats  than 
sheep.  But  though  thus  widely  i^ead  over  Europe  and  the 
£asty  this  animal  was  quite  unknown  on  the  great  insular  coa- 
^ent  of  New  Holland,  in  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  througk- 
out  the  vast  extent  of  North  and  South  America. 
»  The  most  noted  o^  the  dom^ticatqd  kind  is  the  goat  of  Thibet, 
&oaa  the  soft  and  delicate  wool  of  which  are  produced  those 
&mous  &brics  of  the  East  called  Cashmeve  Shawlfi,  so  named 
from  the  province  in  which  they  are  chiefly  manufactured.  The 
aomal  is  stout  of  limb,  with  elongated  boay,  covered  with  glossy 
hair,  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  m  length,  trailing  almost  on  the 
ground.  The  colour,  though  sometimes  milk-white,  is  generally 
brownish,  with  points  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  wool,  which  has 
1^  tendency  to  fell  off  of  itself  at  certain  seasons,  is  easily  removed 
by  means  of  combs,  while  the  hair  remains  adhering  to  the  skin. 
A.  shawl  pf  the  finer  kind  takes  a  year  or  more  in  making,  and 
four  persons  sit  together  at  a  fram^,  using  numerous  needles. 
It  is  computed  that  in  Cashmere  alone  30,000  of  these  beautiful 
fabrics  are  manufactured  every  year.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  Thibet  goat  into  Europe,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  snmll  quantity  of  wool  produced,  and  the  great  amount  re- 
quired of  manual  labour,  the  endeavour  has  been  by  no  means 
successful,  even  in  France — ^\^'hile  in  Britain,  from  our  humid 
climate,  it  has  proved  still  more  abortive.  Tftiibet  is  a  country 
of  vast  elevation,,  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
^he  peculiar  wool  in  question  being  a  natural  provision  for  the 
sustenance  of  animal  heat,  it  deteriorates  in  quality,  and  decreases 
in  amount,  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  temperate  climes. 
Several  fine  races  of  goat  exist  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  That  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  distinguished  by  its  long  waving,  silky 
hair,  which,  when  spun  into  threads,  forms  a  peculiar  kind  of 
camblet,  regarded  as  the  most  durable  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the 
Easifc.. 

*^  The  goats  of  Angora,"  says  Professor  Low,  "  have  been  brough;t 
to  Franee,  where  they  have  become  readily  iiaturalissed,  and  do  not 
%)|>eav  to  be  more  tender  than  the  common  kinds.  They  have  been 
oatiaed  likewise  to  Sweden,  and  other  parte  of  Europe ;  but  it  m^j  be 
believed,  ^at  after  a  time,  they  will  lose  that  peculiar  soflDeas  of  the 
hair  which  characterizes  them  in  their  native  country.  The  soil  of 
Ai](gora  is  a  chalky  marl,  whicJi  seems  to  have  the  pr«^rty  of  cem- 
iiiuMe^b'g  io  the  animals  that  live  upon  it  a  silky  teistiHre  of  tfa«  faair. 
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I%e  doglmd  eat  of  the  same  country  ar«  didtinguished  by  tbe  gloMfy 
flDftnesa*  of  their  fisr,  and  are  rery  beaaHful." — ^P.  14. 

A  remarkable  variety,  with  long  pendulous  ears,  frequently 
Without  horns,  the  facial  outBne  very  convex,  the  hair  short, 
^he  limbs  dIeKcate,  and  the  udder  of  the  female  reaching  almost 
to  the  ground,  is  called  the  Syrian  goat,  although  it  extends  into 
Tfpper  Egypt,  and  is  closely  repi*esented  by  a  corfespondfYrg 
breed  in  the  far  eastern  country  of  Nepaul,  This  kind  is  ex- 
tremely docile,  and  as  it  yields  d  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  greatly 
prized  in  many  arid  lands. 

lii  regard  to  the  wild  species,  we  shall  merely  mention  that 
the  Capra  JBgagrus  of  Pallas,  which  inhabits  the  mountaitt 
chains  of  Western  Asia,  and  spreads  southwards  through  Persia, 
and  the  Cabu!  countrv,  into  Hindostan,  is  believed  by  natural- 
ists to  be  the  origin  of  our  domestic  kinds.  We  have  no  doubt: 
however,  that  the  wild  goat  of  Sinai,  a  distinct  species,  describea 
by  Ehrenberg,'  under  the  natne  of  C<xpra  Slnmtica  {C.  Jdela  of 
Hamilton  Smith,)  which  inhabits  soutnem  Syria,  Arabia,  Sffftii^ 
and  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  anfma! 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings.  On  the  whole^ 
the  goat  may  be  considered  among  the  least  useful  of  our  do*» 
mesticated  species.  Its  great  strength  and  activity  prevent  its 
beirig  confined  within  a  limited  range,  and  it  thus  proves  injtiri* 
bus  to  the  produce  bbth  of  field  and  forest,  ana  iii  sotithertt 
countries  is  prgudicial  to  the  vines.  In  France,  tlie  district  of 
Mont  d^Or  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats.  WitMn  a  space 
riot  exceeding  two  leagues  in  its  largest  ditoietei',  11,000  ai* 
kept,  chiefly  Tor  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Lyons  With  cbeese. 
The  taste  fbr  goat''s  flesh  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  prevailitig 
one  in  European  countries.  But  Professor  Low  seems  to  regard 
the  milk  as  of  greater  value  in  household  economy  than  usually 
supposed.     ■' ' 

.  ^'  Families  who  keep  a  single  cow  would  find  a  goat  or  two  always 
upeAil,  as  supplyiAg  milk  whqn  that  of  the  other  ^  was  wanting  i  ar^d 
experience  shows,  that  the  humbler  cottagers  would  derive  a  profit 
:^XMn  having  one  or  two  of  these  animals,  which  could  be  maintained 
on  food  which  tlie  cow  would  reject.  Persons  even  in  large  tov^S 
would,  by  means  of  the  goat,  readily  supply  themselves  with  ttrilk 
fer  superior  to  that  which  they  can  now  obtann ;  and  it  is  surprising, 
t(hat  a-  ihMhod  so  shttple,  of  avoiding  tbe  frauds  too  muoli'pnMAisc^  ht 
fhe  case  o^  this  kind  of  fo^,  ^ould  be  negleeted.  Goats  beair  wc^ 
tfie  liidtion  and  eottfinement  of  ship  board,  and  are>  better,  fitted- &v 
supplying  mi&  on  sea^-voyages,  than  any  other  aiiimaL"-f*rP.  2h'j.>  .: 

.2.  The.  ahe^t — A  ^tisfaqtory  sketch  of  the  natural  and  eiconp- 
mieal  hi»tc«ry  ot  this  invaluable  species,  would  of  itself  more  tb^p 
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suffice 'to  fill  the  spux^e  to  which  i¥e  are  neceasarUy  jestaricted .  in 
the  present  article.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  •yvith 
a  brief  exposition. 

Naturalists  have  failed  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goat  by 
any  definite,  invariable,  or  very  clearly  marked  zoological  cha^ 
iiicteirs,  ,but  their  actual  difierence  in  kind  cannot  be  doubted^ 
and  their,  general  aspect,  as  well  as  mode  of  life,  is  In  many  re*- 
specta  so  dissimilar,  that  the  popular  language  of  all  countries, 
wherever,  these  animals  are  known,  has  characterized  them  by 
appropriate  and  respective  names.  For  ourselves,  we  think  we 
-could  safely  commit  the  power  of  discrimination  to  those  usefi|l 
senses— rttaste  and  smell.  Yet  in  the  wild  state,  the  shee})  is  n^t 
less  active  and  energetic  than  the  goat ;  and  while  it&  dimensions 
we  fidly  greater,  its  muscular  power  as  at  lea$t  eqi^al,  both  in 
force  and  duration.  It  is  equally  alpine  in  its  habits,  and  as 
fearless  of  crag  and  cliff — dwelling,  as.  is  well  known,  among  the 
^teep,  and  sometimes  inaccessible  summits  of  lofty  mountains. 
Moreover,  the  fact  has  been  long  ascertained,  that  a  mixed  breed 
is  piHxiuceable  between  the  goat  and  the  ewe,  and  between  the 
ram  and  the  she-goat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by  many  shepherds,  aJr- 
though  doubted  by  most  naturalists,  that  the  hybrid  stock  is  it- 
self mdtftU.  Breeds  of  this  mixed  race,  according  to  Professor 
Low,  are  numerous  in  the  North  of  Europe,  ana  can  scarcely 
&il  to  make  their  appearance  wherever  sheep  and  goats  are 
herded  together. 

The  .great  distinctive  fiict  in  the  geographical  history  of  these 
animals  is  this,  that  while  the  wild  goat  is  unknown  as  an  origi- 
nal inhabitant. of  the  New  World,  the  wild  sheep,  called  ai^i, 
{Ovia  montana^)  is  spread  over  a  gre^t  range  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, from  their  most  northern  point,  in  latitude  68"",  to  at  least 
the  4Qth  degree.* 

The  latter  is  a  magnificent  creature,  about  six  feet  in  length, 
.  three  feet  and  a^half  in  height,  at  the  shoulder ;  each  horn  nearly 
.three  feet  long,  witJi  a  circumference  of  thirteen  inches  at  the 
base.  Except  during  the  rutting  season  in  December,  the  old 
rams  form  separate  flocks.  The  ewes  produce  in  June  and 
July,  and  ascend  with  their  young  to  the  most  inaccessible 
heights.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  lamented  bptanist,  informed,  the 
iiUrepid  Doctor  (we  take  pleasure,  in  the  first  occasion  afiibrded 
us,  tO' inscribe  his  name  as  Sir  John)  Kichardson  that  he  found 


^  We  bear  hi  miiid  the  Copra  Americana  of  recent- writers,  called  the  wool-hear- 
ing antelope  by  Hamilton  Smith,  and  now  forming  the  sub  genus  Aplocerua  of  the 
author  last  named.  It  is  not  an  actual  goat,  though  rery  iike  one.  De  BlaisTille 
classed  it  with  the  chamois. 
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little  dlffibulty  in  approaching  these  Rocky-Monntain  dheep  in  re- 
tired  places,  Where  hunters  had  seldom  penetrated  5  but  thiat  in 
situations  where  they  had  been  often  fired  at,  they  were  ex- 
fremety  wild,  and  after  alarming  their  companions  by  a  hissing 
Sbund,  sealed  the  rocky  heights  with  a  speed  and  aglUly  thM 
baffled  all  pursuit.  Their  fivourite  feeding  places  are  grassy 
knolls,  skirted  ^th  craggy  rocks,  to  which  they  can  retreat 
tvhen  pursued  by  dogs  or  wolves.  They  were  observed  fo  pay 
ddily  visits  to  cert)ain  caves  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  feed  on 
a  saline  efflorescence  with  which  the  sui^ce  was  incrusted. 
Whether  this  animal  is  identical  with  the  eastern  argali,  or  wild 
sheep  of  the  old  world,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  elevated  Steppes  of  Siberia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Irtisch  to  Kamschatka,  is  a  point  on  which  naturaMsts  are  not 
agreed.  "  II  est  i  croire,"  says  Cuvier,  "  que  le  Mouton  d'Am6- 
rique  {Chns  montand)  est  de  Tesptee  de  1* Argali,  qui  a  pu- passer 
la  mer  sur  la  glace;  ses  comes  sont  trfes  grosses,  et  forment 
iiiieux  la  spirals  dtfi  T Argali  ordinaire."*  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, on  the  other  nand,  informs  us  that  there  is  in  the  Linn^an 
Society  a  good  specimen  of  a  sheep  from  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul,  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  Siberian  argali,  but 
Is  distinct  from  the  American  species. t  Their  prevailing  chara^s- 
ters,  however,  are  very  similar,  and  the  Asiatic  kind  snows  tibe 
same  istrong  love  of  salt,  digging  holes  in  certain  places  to  obtain 
it.  Their  horns  are  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  when  cast  by  any  accident,  and  lefttipon  the 
ground,  ybuug  foxes  have  been  observed  to  take  shelter  In  their 
^vities.  In  both  species  the  wool  is  concealed  beneath  a  loag 
coarsie  covering  of  hair.  A  third  kind  is  known  to  toaturalifets 
undei^  thie'riame  of  bearded  argali — O'ois  tragelapkus.  It  oomts 
in  Morocco,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt. 
■  Another  species  of  wild  sheep,  is  the  Mouflon  of  the  Mediter- 
r^ean  Islands,  Ovis  ammon  of  systematic  writers,  aftd  named 
Musmon  by  the  ancients.  It  inhabits  the  loftiest  parts  of  Cret«, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  other  islands  of  the«  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  the  western  mountains  of  Ettrq)ean  Turkey. 
It  was  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Spain  by  Pliny ;  and  a  mod'ern 
French  writer,  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  alleges  th^t  it  is  stili'^ead 
ilr  some  abundance  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  th^  amjfent 
kliigdorii  of  M urcia.  The  generality  of  naturalists  regard  it  <sis 
the  original  source  from  whence  we  have  derived  our  •  domesti- 
cated races.  It  is  known  to  breed  freely  with  them,  and  to  pro- 
imm  fesrtile  young.     To  these  domesticated  races  we  mus^/uow 

•lufmi,UL  \^i 'JI-"    ■ .   '    - '  ■  J  IV' r-^T —  '  ■■■  ' — r ' — \ — "= — ^~""". — 

*  Etyne  Animal^  t.  1.  p.  277.         +  See  Fauna  BoreaH—^lmericana,  p.  tJ7X 
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ttfrn  our  attention  for  a  time,  presuming,  it  may  be  safely,  posttin 
lated,  thpi  a  vast  majority  of  our  readers  admit  the  great  impend 
ante  of  wan»  clothing  and  good  mutton. 

pur  most  northern  kinds  are  of  course  those  of  the  Qrknejr 
wd  Shietiand  Islands.  The  original  stock  was  probably  Scan^ 
navion,  npw  much  intermingled  with  Dutch  sheep  broijigbt  Dver 
by  the  fishing  craft,  as  well  as  with  others  from  the  mainland* 
Tjiey  are  wild  in  their  habits,  of  various  colours,  and  of  somU 
dimensions,  their  coat  consisting  of  fine  wool  greatly  intermingled 
with  hair,  The  prevailing  practice  is  to  pull  oflF  the  woollen  poiv 
tion. rather  than  sheer  it,  as,  by  the  former  method,  it  is  obtmned 
more  free  from  hair.  Though  small  in  quaiitity,  not  exceeding 
from  1^  to  2  lbs.  in  the  unwashed  state,  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  softness,  and  the  firmness  of  its  filaments,  which  render 
it  highly  suitable  for  hose  and  flannels.  But  it  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  forpaation  of  cloths,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  the  property 
of  felting.  Little  attention  is  paid,  in  general,  to  the  manage^ 
ment  or  amelioration  of  the  breed,  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcel;y! 
any  selection  of  the  pai'ent  stock.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  improvement  in  those  particulars  has  been  recently  effected^ 
and  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  between  Lerwick  and 
the  South,  will  quicken  the  impulse,  by  bringing  those  remote 
islands  into  closer  contact  with  the  great  markets.  The  muttoUi 
though  small,  is  rich  and  delicate.  A  cross  with  the  Merino  was 
tried  without  advantage.  The  Cheviot  breed  have  been  found 
to  answer  that  purpose  much  better. 

Our  ancient  Hebridean  sheep  is  among  the  smallest  of  its  kind^ 
the  entire  carcase  not  weighing  more  than  20  lbs.  Its  form  is 
lank,  the  horns  usually  straight  and  short,  the  face  and  legs  are 
ivhite,  the  tail  extremely  short,  the  colour  of  the  coat  various. 
pThe  weight  of  the  wool  scarcely  exceeds  1  lb. ;  but  its  quality, 
when  the  j)asture  ground  is  favourable,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment judicious,  is  very  fine,  resembling  that  of  Shetlan(J  in  soft- 
ness, 

Qne  of  the  most  noted  and  valuable  of  our  northern  breeds  \$ 
the<  bkck*:faQed  or  heath  sheep,  (rf English  origiuj.and  still  widely 
distributed  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  tne  sister  kix^donu 
In  Scotland,  it  now  extends  from  St*  Abb's  Head  to  the  Irish 
Ohsmnel,  and  from  our  southern  counties  into  Argyll^hirfs  and 
over  the  northern  Highlands,  from  the  Grampians  to  the  Pent>» 
land  Firth.  But  although  known  almost  from  time  immemorial  in 
our,  border  counties,  its  mtroduction  to  the  central  and  northern 
Highlands  is  of  very  recent  origin,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  sheep  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  supersede 
t|ie  ferge^  cattle.  Our  original  breed  was  a  small  soft-wodled 
dun-faced  creature,  with  wild  habits,  and  very  hardy  constitution. 
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lU  long  tail  pnyves  k  to  be  of  a  different  race  from  that  snjbfie- 
(pmndj  introduced  into  our  remoter  i&lands  hy  the  pirates  o£ 
Scandinavia.  The  black^aoed  breed  belongs  to  the  smaller  clas^. 
c£  sheep ;  but  its  limbs  are  long  and  musculau:.  The  fleeqe  is 
chaise  and  shaggy^  of  medium  lengthy  and  weighs  about  3  lbs. 
the  fleece^  when  washed.  ,  The  legs  as  well  as  face  are  black,  and 
the  botrns,  soioetiaieB  wanting  in  the  females,  are  very  large  and 
HpimUy  twisted  in  the  males.  The  ordinary  ^^ht  of  a  four 
year  old  wether,  is  about  15  lbs.  the  quarter.  The  mutton  is 
s^met  <and  juicy,  with  something  of  a  venison  flavour,  and  is  pre- 
£kred  iu  Scotlaod  to  all  other  kinds.  A  ^eat  quantity  is  now 
exp<^ted  to  the  English  markets,  both  alive  and  dead.  The 
hardihood  of  the  black-faced  breed,  and  the  way  in  wliich  it 
thriyes  on  heathy  upland  pastures,  renders  it  of  the  hiahest  value.. 
Its  chief  defect  is  tne  inferior  quality  of  the  wool,  which  is  used 
cfai^y  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  the  coarser  stuffs.  On 
some  i)f  our  lower  and  less  heathy  hills,  this  breed  has  deviated 
from  the  ordinary  character,  having  become  hornless^  and  lost 
the  black  colour  both  of  face  and  legs.  The  best  are  found  in 
Tweeddale,  where  the  pasture  is  fine,  and  the  management  skiW 
ful.  In  many  parts  of  our  Highlands  and  Islands,  black-'&ced 
sheep  have  degenerated  from  insufficient  food,  and  careless  cross^, 

ing- 

Professor  Low  in&rms  us  that  the  breed  in  question  does  not 
am^gamate  very  readily  with  other  races,  so  that  permanent 
improvement  is  not  easily  obtained  by  any  mode  of  crossing* 
The  process  has  been  tried  with  the  Cneviot  race — 

"  But  the  desoetidaats  have  been  found  inferior  in  weighty  form,  and 
quality  of  wool,  to  the  pure  Cheviots?  and  to  the  black-faced  breed  in 
hardiness  and  aptitude  to  thrive  in  an  upland  country  of  heaths.  BiM; 
aa  it  is  not  always  deemed  safe  to  change  a  stock  of  sheep  habituated 
to  their  locality,  the  practice  of  a  continued  crossing  with  the  Cheviot, 
until  the  flock  has  acquired  the  characters  of  the  latter,  has  been  some- 
times adopted,  so  that  the  original  black-faced  stock  has  become  iti 
time  almost  Cheviot.  Another  species  of  crossing  has  been  rema(rk- 
ahly  successful,  namely,  the  em^oying  of  males  of  the  Leic^ter  ot 
South-down  breeds  for  a  ^rst  crojss.  Th«  Jambs,  ihe  resuh  of  this 
mixtfure,  are  excellent,  rising  to  $i  much  greater  wei^t  than  th^^  of 
the  pare  black-^fisK^ed  breed.  Great  numbers  of  thk  mi&ed  race  ^t% 
now  produced,  and  an  increased  source  of  profit  is  thus  open^  ta 
breeders  by  the  sale  of  their  young  sheep.  Of  these  crosdeo,  the  bes^ 
has  been  found  to  be  the  Leicester*  That  with  the  South-downs^  pro- 
Aaees  very  handsome  sheep,  having  perfectly  black  faces  and  legs^ 
and.  a  close -gpod  fleece}  but  they  scarcely  attain  the  size  of  the 
Lejqester  crosses,  and  the  latter,  accordingly,  are  preferred  foj  th$ 
sp^ciail  pui^pose  for  which  this  species  of  breeding  is  designed/'-— F.  Dli 
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Tho-e  is.  still  great  rooip.  for  the  improvement  of  ihU  valwble 
gmd  fer-spread  breed.  By  a  careful  "selection  of  tlie  parents,  awl 
by  rearing  these  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  full  deve* 
lopment  of  their  forms,  much  good  may  be  done. .  Althoiy^li  the 
Oneviot  sheep,  itself  derived  &om  an  exposed  and  mounteiiwjius 
country,  has  in  many  distri<5ts  superseded  the  black-feced  kind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  hardier,  and  tbe(cefor.e  better 
adapted  to  heathy  or  comparatively  barren  ranges.  We  cannc^t 
here  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Cheviot,  wEch,  however,  tide 
reader  will  find  gy^n  with  great  completeness.  i?i  Mr.  Low'» 
octavo  volume.  We  shall  merely  mention  that  their  general 
management  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  kind,  although,  aj* 
they  occupy  less  mountainous  ranges^  they  are  more  easily  sup- 
plied with  winter  food.  TJtieir  aspect  is  familiar  to  all.^  Both 
s^xes  are  without  homs^  and  the  face  and  legs  are  white,,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  in  which  these  parts  are  dun.  Their  nattt- 
riilform,  as  in  other  mountain  breeds,  is  light  in  the  fore-qq^^rter ; 
but  this  character  is  removable  by  careftd  breeding  many  of  the 
modern  Cheviots  being  of  good  proportions.  The  wool  is.  short, 
and  sufficiently  fine  K>r  the  manufacture  of  certain  clothe,  al- 
though it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  coarser  manu&otur^, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  introduction  of  the  Merino  fleeces 
of  Saxony  and  Spain.  Our  breeders,  moreover,  having  mainly 
directed  their  attention  to  the  fattening  properties  of  tnis.race, 
the  wool  has  diminished  in  fineness,  although  its  length  and 
Weight  have  been  increased.  It  weighs  about  3^  lbs,y  wd  varies 
in  quality  with  the  nature  of  the  pasture. 

The  history  and  attributes  of  the  famous  Merino  race  3J^ 
amply  discussed  by  Mr.  Low.  It  is  not  known  by  what  progre^ 
sive  steps  the  fleece  acouired  its  peculiarly  close  and  oily  qua- 
lities, and  the  fineness  of  its  filaments;  but. we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  niuch  is  due  to  climatic  influence,  the  nature  of  the 
pasture,  and  other  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which 
these  creatures  have  been  so  long  naturalized.  It  weighs  more 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  none 
can  compare  with  it  in  the  property  of  felting.  The  name  by 
which  the  race  is  distinguished  i3  suppx^sed  to  b^  derived  from 
the  adjective  term  mmwo,  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  sheep 
moving  firom  pasture  to  pasture.  We  may  here  mention,  th^t 
there  seem  to  be  two  principal  kinds  of  sheep  in  Spain, — the 
coarse-wooledy  which  always  remain  in  their  native  pastures,  and 
are  housed  every  night  during  winter,  and  the  Jine-wooled,  which 
are  always  in  the  open  air,  and  travel  every  season  jfrom  the  cod 
mountains  df  the  ncniiheini  portions  of  the  kmgdom,  to  feed  m 
winter  over  the  southern  and  warmer  plains  of  Andalusia,  Man- 
cha,  and  Estr^mMwa.^  *  Jti?  to  Jthe  mast  n^Jimarous  and  vuJuabk 
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of  iJiese  wandering  flocks  tbat  the  term  Merino  is  applied.  The 
Heece  is  shorn  in  spring,  during  an  early  period  of  their  return 
northwards.  The  shearing-houses^  called  iJJ^^m'Z^a^,  consist  of 
two  radely  constrtlcted  rooms,  with  a  long  narrow  hut  adjoining, 
calted  the  sweating  house,  into  which  such  as  are  to  be  shorn  are 
pushed  as  close  as  they  can  stand,  during  the  preceding  night. 
They  are  "flius  made  to  undergo  a  great  perspiration,  which  sof- 
tfens  the  hard  unctuous  matters  previously  formed  upon  the 
fleece,  and  no  preparatory  washing  is  required.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  he  in  Spain  about  ten  millions  of  this  fine-wooled  travel- 
ling race,  tended  by  about  fiflky  thousand  shepherds,  and  guarded 
hy  thirty  thousand  dogs.* 

Ahhougb  the  Spaniards,  for  a  length  of  time,  succeeded  in 
'jealously  maintaining  a^  monopoly  of  their  peculiar  breed,  other 
countries  have  since  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  many  an  adventurous  Jason  now  tends- his  flocks  on  the  far- 
distanfe'plaifis'of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But 
it  is  in  the  Oerman  States  that  the  culture  of  the  Merino  race 
has  been  most  widely  and  successfiilly  diffused.  The  Saxon 
wool  is  now  the  finest  in  the  world.  As  an  article  of  food,  the 
breed  in  question  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Its  constitution  is 
very  delicate,  and  the  females  make  such  bad  nurses,  that  in 
Spain  half  the  lambs  are  killed,  to  enable  the  ewes  to  suckle  the 
remainder. 

3.  The  Ox, — The  natural  origin  of  our  domesticated  cattle  is 
but  obscurely  known.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Urus  of  ancient  writers,  the  TTiur  of  the  Polish 
nation,  an  animal  which  seems  to  have  become  almost  extinct  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  civilization 
among  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  It  probably  ceased  to 
e^st  in  a  living  state  about  the  fifteenth  century,  except  in  some 
of  the  Boyal  Paries  of  Poland.  Its  bones  occur  in  various  allu- 
vial sorh  of  Europe,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  from  our  domes- 
tic breed.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Low  regards  it  as  still  existing, 
that  is,  as  represented  by  the  white  cattle  preserved  in  the  parks 
of  some  of  otir  nobility.  We  confess  our  opposition  to  this  view. 
There  is  no  proof  that^the  ancient  Uri  were  white ;  and  all  we 
know  of  the  natural  tendency  of  their  supposed  descendants 
(that  is,  our  domesticated  cattle  in  general)  leads  to  the  be- 


*  The  number  of  8hee][}  in  Britain  has  been- cailculated  at  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
bve  tniHieds.  We  have  seeji  it  somewhere  noted,  that  the  great  Hungarian  noble- 
nnn,  Prinee  Esterbazy^  was  Hie  owner  of  three  millions  of  sheep, — a  ^t  whieh  we 
nevcnrstated  as  such,  but  once,  when  an  individual  whom  we  chanced  to  meet  on^ 
rainy  day  at  an  inn  in  the  north  "country,  endeavoured  to  strike  us  with  awe^  l^y 
trying  that  he  was  Kimtiell^e  greatest  sh6ep  ttunfter  in  the  known  world. 
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lief  that  they  were  bkok  or  brown.  One  good  reasbny  oettatnljf,- 
fer  white  beihg  th&  prevailing  colour  among  the  ao-called  wildri 
cattle  of  Chilnngham  and  other  preserves,  is,  that  wk^aeveT' 
individuals  aire  prodaced  of  any  otlier  coloar,  they  are  killed. 
The  wild  cattle  at  Chartley  Pai4  (Lord  Ferrers'). aw  not  »eWom/ 
bom  entirely  black,  but  there,  too,  they  are  immediately  put  to 
death.  We  know  that  the  Asiatic  nations  attach  a  character  of 
sanctity  to  milk-white  oxen,  just  as  the  Egyptians  did  in  ancient 
times, — a  circumstance  less  likely  to  have  happened  had  that 
colour  been  the  ordinary  and  natural  one.  Tne  same  feeliag 
attaches  to  other  animus  in  various  countries,  showing  that  white 
is  a  colour  of  distinction^  and  therefore  not  natmral  to  our  beasts 
of  burflen.  ^^  Speiik,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  stt  in 
judgment,"  says  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak;  and  white 
elephants  (when  such  by  chance  occur)  are /d^Aa  among  certain 
Amcan  tribes  at  the  present  day.  That  these  white  cattle  earisted 
in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period,  we  know  fircMn  the  account 
given  by  Fitz-Stephen,  who  died  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  . 
mentions  Uri  Syhestres  as  denizens  of  great  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  London*  It  is  chronicled  by  Boethius,  that  King  Bobert 
Bruce  was  nearly  slain  by  one  of  these  white  bulls,  which  attacked 
him  in  the  ''  gret  Wod  of  Calidon,"  but  was  rescued  by  "  ane 
man  of  great  spirit,"  "  whom  he  endued,"  adds  Holinshed,  "  with 
^eat  possessions;  and  his  lineage  is  to  this  day  called  of  the 
Turnmills,  because  he  overturned  the  beast,  and  saved  the  King's 
life  by  such  prowess  and  manhood."  Conrad  Gesner,  in  me 
sixteenth  century,  describes  "  their  flesh  as  very  pleasant,  .tho' , 
fall  of  sinews,  and  very  acceptable  to  the  greatest  folks,  for  which 
cause  they  are  grown  to  a  small. number;  their  qualities  being 
like  to  the  former  beast  (the  bison),  escepting  their  colour  and 
beard,  1  will  term  them  a  white  Caledomian,  or  Sootian  Bisonr* 
Aldrovandus,  also,  uses  the  phrase — '^  Bison  albua  SooUous  Mew 
Caledonicusy^  which  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  one  had 
not  the  animal  been  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  colour.  The  variety 
in  question  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  parks  and  forest  ran^s 
from  a  remote  antiquity^  as  an  appanage  of  princely  state.  ^^  Aiid 
thoucht,''  says  Boethius,  "  thir  buUis  wer  bred  in  sindry  boundis 
of  the  Calidon  Wod,  now  be  continwal  hunting  and  lust  of  inso* 
lent  men^  they  are  destroyit  in  all  partis  of  Scotland^  and  nane 
of  thaim  left  but  allanarlie  in  Cumimald/'t  So  likewise  in  a 
manuscript  (of  1570-71)  published  by  Sir  J.  G.  DalyeU,  the 
writer  makes  lament  over  the  destruction  of  deer,  and  of  the 


♦  See  Topeel's  History  of  Four-fooled  Beaste,  p.  4 1 . 
t  Tait's  Reprint  of  Bdlend^'fr  TrMM]«tioii»  p.  39. 
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^^  quhitrky  andboUis,"  adding — ^  For  that  kynd  of  ky  andballiB 
ho  bein  kepit  thir  mooeysieiris  in  the  said  ^inrest^  and  the  like  was 
not  mantenU  in  ony  ither  partis  of  the  lie  of  Albion/'*  All 
these  notices  indicate  a  peculiar^  though  not  a  pristine  breed. 
We  have  thus  no  proof  that  white  was  the  natural  colour  of  wild 
oxen^  properly  so-called ;  but  we  have  many  indications  of  the 
contrary*  Even  the  familiar  name  of  black  cattle^  so  imiversally 
applied  to  the  majority  ot  our  northern  races^  may  be  considered 
as  pointing  to  the  natural  hue,  and  certainly  no  breed  in  Britain 
exists  lander  fewer  artificial  aids.  Now^  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  all  cultivated  animals  to  resume  or  revert  to  the  colour 
of  the  original  spedes,  whenever  they  are  placed  under  circum- 
stances analogous  to  those  of  their  unreclaimed  condition.  Thus 
the  Countless  herds  which  roam  over  the  plains  of  South  America 
are  scarcely  ever  of  any  other  colour  than  blackish  brown.  The 
most  ancient  representations  of  the  Grerman  and  Polish  races 
shew  that  these  were  of  a  sooty  black.  Several  old  authors^  such 
as  Herberstein  and  Martin  Cromer^  mention  that  uri,  or  wild 
buUs^  were^  in  their  day,  kept  at  Massovia,  near  Warsaw,  just  as 
the  Jtubr,  or  bison,  still  is  in  the  Forest  of  Bialoviezenski,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  former  being  white.  Anthony 
Schneebergen  describes,  by  the  name  of  thuTj  a  species  of  wild 
bull,  drflfering  litde  from  the  domestic  breed,  except  in  its  greater 
size,  the  beauty  of  its  coat,  and  the  uniformly  black  colour  of  the 
males.  We  therefore  incline  to  consider  white  as  a  colour  of 
cultivation,  as  a'  result  of  human  influence,  more  or  less  inline* 
diate,  and  conclude  that  our  so-called  wild  cattle  of  a  white 
coiloar  are  not  the  original  "  uri  sylvestres,"  but  are  merely 
deso^ided  from  them  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the  other  varieties 
of  the  species  may  be  said  to  have  also  so  descended. 

The  immeasurable  benefits  conferred  upon  the  human  race 
by  the  early  domestication  of  the  ox,  are  indicated  by  the  depth 
and  breadth  to  which  its  very  name  is  sunk  almost  into  the 
foundations  of  social  life.  The  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
terTn«  are  all  merely  the  Hebrew  word  Taur  (which  signifies 
great)' variously  terminated.  The  classical  writers  also  used  the 
term  Urus  from  £7r,  noeaning  ancient  or  primeval,  a  radical  term 
common  to  many  languages,  and  still  retained  in  the  Tentonic 
tongoed,  snd  exemplified  m  the  old  German  name  for  wild  cattle, 
Urochs  (ur  and  ox).  From  the  former  existence  of  these 
animals  (that  is,  of  Tauri  and  Uri)  in  a  wild  state  in  numerous 
countries,  are  derived  sueh  names  as  Turan,  Turcomamia,  Thur- 
gau,  the  Thuringian  forest,  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  Tauri,  a 


*  lUuttrti^ioM  ofSomith  ffktort/. 
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Sarmatlan  tribe,  the  Taurini  of  Italy,  (the  modem  Tttrin,)  the 
Tours  of  France,  the  Canton  of  Uri,  and  many  more. 

"  We  find  the  bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  it  typifies  the 
sun  in  more  than  one  system  of  mythology ;  the  supreme  power,  as 
Jupiter,  among  the  Greek  and  Roman ;  the  strength  of  war  with  Mar^ '; 
the  sinews  of  commerce  with  Mercury,  but  still  typifying  the  sun ;  the 
Dolichenus  among  the  Sequanian  Gauls. '  The  bull  was  personafly 
worshipped,  by  thtJ  names  of  Apis  and  Mnevis,  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  The  cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type 
of  the  earth  in  the  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form  of  Bhavani 
with  the  Hindoos,  and  still  more 'marked  in  the  lunar  arkite  worship 
of  the  Celtic  nations.  The  Hindoo  Vedas  consider  it  as  the  primor- 
dial animal,  the  first  created  by  the  three  kinds  of  gods,  who  were 
directed  by  the  supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
things,  llie  ox,  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground,  was  a  direct 
cause  of  private  territorial  property,  and  of  its  consequences,  wealth, 
commerce,  leisure,  and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  means  of  abstract- 
itig  mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood,'  and  thus  became 
the  emblem  of  justice,  the  vehicle  of  Siva.*'* 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  history  of  tlie 
various  domestic  races,  all  the  more  important  of  which,  however^ 
the  reader  will  find  accurately  figurea  and  amply  described  In 
Mr,  Low's  volumes.  But  we  may  be  allowed  a  few  words  re- 
garding th,e  Zebuy  or  humped  cattle,  a  remarkable  variety,  (if  not 
distinct  species,)  of  very  ancient  origin,  now  extended  far  and 
wide  over  the  vast  countries  of  the  East.  It  is  found  throughout 
Hiudostan,  and  eastward,  through  China,-  to  Japan,  and  other 
remote  regions.  It  seems  to  decrease  in  numbers  westward  of 
the  Indus,  and  in  Persia  gives  place  to  the  common  kinds.  We 
may  observe,  that  in  all  representations  of  the  Zodiac  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  nations  of  Greece,  the  figure  of  the 
hull  is.  always  that  of  the  common  kind,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  figure  i^  all  the  antique  eastern  monuments,  such  as  the 
peculiar  sculptures  of  Elepnanta,  is  represented  with  the  zebu 
form.  Froni  the  extreme,  antiquity  of  tnese  works  of  art,  it  has 
bee^  inferred  by  spme  that  the  zebu  is  the  original  type  of  all  our 
domesticated  cattle,  that  the  sultry  regions, of  the  East  are  their 
true  native  country,  and  that  a  removal  from  them  has  alpn^ 
produced  the  unhumped  fopm,  to  which  we  are  ourselves  accusr 
tomed.  The  zebus  vary  much  in  size  in  different  countries ;  but 
the  fiber  breeds  are  tall  and  graceful  creatures,  of  easy,  active 
motion,  and  with  such  power  of  endurance  as  to  be  able  to  travel 
from  sixty  to  .^igbty  miles  iwlay,    A  corresponding  race  is  found 
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in  Afiwa^  ^such  ^  those  descniied  by  Brupe  in  the.p^yince  of 
Woggora,  with  ample^  widespread  boms,  and  bosses  op  their 
backs  like  camels. 

"  Tbe  accumulation  of  fatty  matter,"  observes  Mr.  Low,  "  oh  the 
Bhoulder  of  the  ox  may  not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  a  natui*al 
provision  for  fitting  him  for  countries  qf  intense  heat.  The  cultivated 
QiK  of  England  accumulates  fat  largely  within  the  body ;  but  this  might 
not  consist  with  the  exercise  of  the  animal  functions  in  a  climate  of 
high  temperature;  and  therefore,  the.  fatty  secretion  maybe  placed 
externally  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  .  In  certmn  races  of  sheep 
m  Africa,  the  same  tendency  is  observed,  lumps  of  fiitty  matter 
appearing  beneath  the  skin,  on  the  shoulders  and' head,  and  in  other 
races  on  the  tailf  which  becomes  of  an  enormous  magnitude.  The 
jbump  of  the  camel  seems  to  be  a  similar  provision  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  nutrient  matter,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
iextraordinary  patience  under  abstinence  from  {bod,  which  distinguishes 
this  child  of  the  desert.  The  fatty  hump  of  the  ox  of  warmer  coun- 
tries may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  placecL" — ^P.  261, 

4.  The  Hog.-^We  shall  leave  the  swinish  multitude  to  be 
dealt  with  by  some  other  periodicalj  and  pass  to  a  brief  notice 
of— 

5.  TTie  Norse. — As  the  great  equine  group  is  composed  of 
many,  species,  our  author  commences  his  exposition  of  the  history 
of  this  noble  creature  with  the  biography  or  his  humbler  and  less 
ambitious  relation,  the  all-enduring  ass,  an  animal  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  onager^  a  fiercer  and  more  fiery  race,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  wild  state  in  those  sterile  regions  which  stretch  from 
the  Syrian  deserts  eastwards  to  Lake  Aral,  and  through  Tartaiy 
southwards,  and  beyond  the  Indus.  It  is  a  highly  endowed  ani- 
mal in  regard  to  the  senses  both  of  sight  ana  smell,  extremely 
wary,  of  great  swiftness,  resolute  in  seff-defence,  and  thus  forms 
an  exciting  object  of  the  chase  among  the  Persians,  who  hunt  it 
with  gigantic  dogs  of  the  greyhound  kind.  We  have  early  in- 
dications in  the  sacred  writings  of  its  peculiar  habits  and  unre- 
claimed nature.  "  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ass  I  whose  home  I  have  made 
the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwelling,"  (Job  xxxix. 
5,  6.)  As  inhabiting  k  desert  region,  its  presence  is  conjured  up 
to  adfd  to  the  images  of  desolation.  ^'  The  palaces  shau  be  for- 
saken, the  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be  left;  the  forts  and 
fowers' shall  be  for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of 'wild  asses^  a  pasttire  of 
jBocks.^'  ,        '      ; 

As  a  domesticated  animal  the  ass  has  also  been  known  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  With  the  camel  and  the  ox  it  form- 
ed a  principal  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  shepherds  of 
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Syria,  and  was  still  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  even  after  they  had  returned  from  a  country  of  horses 
and  chariots  to  the  promised  land.  It  is  sculptured  on  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  and  was  early  introduced  into  Spain.  It  was  long 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  has 
been  but  recently  naturalized  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Even 
in  England,  according  to  HoUinshed,  so  late  as  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, "otir  lande  did  yeelde  no  asses."  The  old  Chronicler, 
however,  is  probably  mistaken  in  this  matter.  They  may  have 
been  rare,  but  scarcely  non-existent,  as  they  are  mentioned  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Athelred,  and  again  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  We  doubt  not  that  a  fresh  stock  was  imported  into 
Britain  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  successor,  on  the  renewal 
of  our  intercourse  with  Spain — a  country  still  famous  for  the 
production  both  of  ass  and  mule.  The  asses  of  Britain,  and  of 
other  comparatively  northern  countries,  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  Persia,  Syria,  the  Levant,  Northern  Africa,  and  even  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Eim>pe.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  ass  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  sultry  regions,  al- 
though as  a  dweller  in  the  uplands,  ("  the  range  of  the  mountains 
is  his  pasture,'')  it  has  the  power  of  enduring  considerable  cold. 
In  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  ofthis  species,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  voluntarily  pass  beyond  the  45th  degree, 
although  in  its  southern  migrations  it  descends  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  Hindostan.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  that  it  was 
seen  by  Odoar  Barboza  among  the  mountains  of  Golconda,  and 
those  troops  of  "  wild  horses  "  mentioned  by  Turner  as  frequent- 
ing the  upland  countries  of  Boiit6n,  where  they  are  called 
Gourkhaws,  were  in  fact  onagers  or  wild  asses.* 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  horse  in  a  state  of  natural 
and  aboriginal  wildness  in  any  part  of  the  known  world,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  naturalists.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  as  to  the  existence  ot  this  noble  creature,  in  an 
independent  or  unreclaimed  condition,  in  the  countries  which 
environ  Lake  Aral,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  in  the 
vast  Mongolian  deserts,  and  among  the  Kalkas  to  the  north- 
west of  China.  But  these  and  other  examples  are  viewed  by 
many  considerate  men  merely  as  cases  corresponding  to  those 
magnificent  troops  of  insurg^&t  horses  (alzaaos)  which  have 
became  wild  in  the  plains  of  America,  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  which,  according  to  Azzara,  sometimes 
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aaHMxnt  to  10,000  individuals.  These  latter  are  known  to  have 
descended  from  the  ancient  breed  of  Andalusia,  imported  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  American  world.  Their  usual  colour 
is  chestnut  bay,  there  being  scarcely  more  than  one  out  of  two 
thousand  that  is  black.  According  to  Foster,  the  dun  and  grey- 
ish-brown prevail  among  the  wild  troops  of  Central  Asia,  and  in 
these  neither  pied  nor  black  horses  are  ever  seen.  The  facility 
with  which  horses,  under  a  congenial  climate,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, relapse  into  a  state  of  nature,  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  wild  animals  alluded  to  are  really  the 
descendants  of  those  which  have  always  existed  in  an  unreclaimed 
condition,  or  are  merely  the  representatives  of  certain  emanci- 
pated tribes  which  have  originated  at  some  remote  period  from  a 
domesticated  stock.  It  is  now  known,  for  example,  that  the 
so<!alled  wild  horses  mentioned  by  Pallas  as  pasturing  on  the 
desert  margins  of  the  river  Don,  (not  in  Aberdeenshire,  out  near 
the  Palus  iVIaeotis,)  owe  their  origin  to  those  Russian  horses 
which  were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Asoph  in  1697,  and  were 
at  that  time  turned  adrift  for  want  of  forage.  Their  descendants 
have  now  assumed  an  aspect  of  great  natural  wildness.  If  in 
other  analogous  instances,  the  origin  has  been  similar,  then  the 
real  wild  horse,  using  the  term  as  we  apply  it  to  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  exceedingly  undomestic  animals,  is  extinct.  We  cer- 
t^nly  cannot  ourselves  find  any  facts  in  the  works  either  of  scien- 
tific writers,  or  of  trustworthy  discriminating  travellers,  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  so.  We  shall  merely  add,  in  relation  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  subject,  that  these  animals  in  the  state  called  wild, 
(whether  it  is  original  or  assumed,)  seem  always  to  occupy  ana- 
logous situations,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  are 
found;  for  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  Savannas  of  New 
Me^co,  the.  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Patagonia,  and  the 
Karoos  of  Southern  Africa,  all  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  the 
uniformity  of  their  level,  and  the  style  of  their  vegetation,  to  the 
Steppes  of  Asia. 

"  Even  the  climate  of  the  countries  where  the  domestic  breeds  are 
cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection,  with  the  least  trouble,  may  be  said 
to  indicate  the  natqre  of  the  region  where  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
indigenous  stock.  IThe  horses  of  Arabia,  of  Barbary,  and  of  Persia, 
where  the  heavens  are  serene,  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  the  soil  light 
and  Boi&ewhat  sandy,  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  every  way  the  mo8t 
perfect  of  their  kind;  while  in  Europe,  the  Spanish  breed,  which  enjoy 
adiimate  less  different  from  that  of  the  East  than  most  European 
countries,  are  naturally  the  finest  on  our  continent.  Many  varieties  of 
Enghsh  <Higin  are  no  doubt  most  remarkable  for  strength,  beauty, 
swiftness,  and  every  other  attribute  of  a  perfect  horse  ;  but  this  is  ra- 
ther to  be  attributed  to  the  wealth)  perseverance^  andpecuHar  sporting 
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fancies  of  the  English  nation,  than  to-  any  natural  advantages  «f  cli- 
mate/'* 

In  reg^ird ,  to  thoge  miiltitudinous  races  which  have  resulted 
from  culture  under  a  vast  variety  of  outward  circumstances,  we 
fear  we  can  here  do  little  more  tha,n  recommend  the  reader  to  the 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Low's  more  recent  volume,  in  which  he  will 
find  towards  200  ample  pages  devoted  to  the  subject,  beginning 
with  the  Arab,  and  ending  with  the  Suffolk  punch.  'As  tbe 
range. of  external  form  and  proportion  is  great  among  these 
diversified  kinds,  so  is  the  difference  in  character  and  disposition. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  may  behold  the  shaggy,  aln^ost  woolrcovered 
Shelty  of  our  misty  northern  isles,  scarcely  larger  than  a  large 
Newfoundland — on  the  other,  the  majestic  dray-horse,  "  in  shape 
and  gesture  proudly  eminent,"  .towering  oyer  all  surrounding 
shapes  of  man  and  beast.  In  temperament,  also,  how  different 
is  the  slow-moving  patient  drudge,  which  drags  along  a  store  of 
earthenware  of  various  uses,  stopping  at  noisy  nostelrie.  or  lonely 
hamlet,  and  he  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  the  glory  of 
whose  nostrils  is  terrible  I  "  He  paweth  in  jthe  valley,  and  re- 
joiceth  in  his  strength ;  he  goeth  out  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  aflnghted;  neither  tumeth  he 
back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glit- 
tering spear,  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with 
fierceness  and  rage ;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha !  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thungler  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting." 

We  have  stated  in  our  introductory  observations  that  the  horse 
has  been  less  anciently  domesticated  than  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
camel,  and  several  other  creatures.  Although  Arabia  is  now  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  production  of  horses  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  East,  it  does  not  appear  that  that  dry  and  desert  region 
acquired  those  animals  until  during  the  less  remote  periods  of  its 
history.  They  were  rather  added  as  the  habits  of  the  nation 
became  predatory  as  well  as  pastoral.  No  data  are  extant  to 
define  the  precise  peri6d  at  which  horses  came  into  use  in  Arabia, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  by  no  means  greatly  multiplied  there 
till  long  after  the  Christian  era.  According  to  Strabo,  there  were 
neither  horses  nor  mules  in  Arabia-Felix  during  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius Cassar,  while  in  the  northern  portions  of  Sie  countrv,  that  is 
Arabia-Deserta,  their  places  were  supplied  by  camels.  Although 
the  successors  of  Mahomet  became  chivalrous  warriors,  that  is 
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horsemen,  the  Prophet  himself,  on  his  advance  to  Mecca,  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  enemies  of  the  Koreish,  had  only  two  horses  m 
his  annj ;  and  in  bis  long  list  of  plunder,  in  which  we  re^d  of 
camels,  and  of  flocks  of  sheep,  of  stores  of  silver,  and  of  numerous 
human  captives,  we  have  no  account  of  horses.  But  when  once 
feirly  added  to  the  stock  of  domesticated  creatures  belonging  to 
an  active,  eager-minded,  and  nomadian  race,  they  became  the 
object  of  unceasing  care,  and  soon  acquired  a  name  and  import- 
ance whidi  they  have  no  where  else  obtained,  fhe  individu^ 
figured  in  Mr.  Low's  larger  work  (plate  1st,)  was  ta^en  during 
an  attack  by  an  Arab  tribe  on  a  party  of  the  Koyal  family  of 
Persia^  while  they  journeyed  on  a  pilgrimage.  The  chief  of  the  > 
assailing  party  was  slain,  and  his  cnarger  running  into  the  Pe]>- 
pian  ranks  was  captured.  A  ransom,  enormous  for  ;^o  poor  a 
tribe,  was  offered  but  refused ;  and  the  horse  in  questiwi  naving 
been  eventually  brought  to  Scotland  by  Sir  John  McNeill,  late 
minister  at  the  Persia  Court,  was  not  long  since,  we  doubt  pot, 
familiar  to  the  eye  of  many  of  our  "  modem  Athenjaps  " 

"  When  his  portrait,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "  was  in  the  course  of  being 
painted,  he  was  languid  from  the  cold  of  the  weather,  ft  was  wished 
to  rouse  him  for  a  little,  and  the  idea  occurred  of  trying  the  effect  of 
some  tones  of  simple  music.  The  sounds  no  sooner  struck  his  ear  than 
his  whole  frame  was  agitated ;  his  heart  throbbed  so  violently,  that  its 
beating  could  be  seen ;  and  so  great  was  his  excitement,  that  it  wais 
necessary  instantly  to  slop  the  miisic.  Some  chord  of  feding,  it  seema, 
)^ad  been  strac>: ;  perchance  he  was  repdnded,  for  a  moment^  of  hip 
desert  home,  and  of  the  friends  from  whom  he  had  been  so  ^^dely 
8eve(red."-K'P.  477. 

Although  the  earlier  of  the  English  race-horses  were  derived 
from  Spaniards,  Biarbs,  and  Turks,  the  Arabian  blood  has  long 
been  widely  diffiised  among  our  finer  breeds.  In  the  latter  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  an  Ajrab  was  brought  to  England,  having  been 

Jreviously  purchased  at  Aleppo,  by  a  merchant,  brother  to  Mr. 
)arley  of  Yorkshire.  He  became  (about  1715)  the  father  of 
Plying  Childers,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Eclipse,  one  of  the  most 
rema^able  horses  ever  known.  Plying  Childers  was  a  chestnut 
horse,  with  four  white  legs,  of  noble  form  and  matchless  courage, 
and  the  swiftest  runner  that  had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  Eng- 
lish turf.  Eclipse  was  bom  in  1764,  during  an  obscuration  of 
the  sun,  and  took  his  name  from  that  event.  He  had  not  the 
grandeur  of  form  of  Flying  Childers,  and,  but  for  the  accidental 
trial  of  his  stupendous  powers,  might  have  escaped  observance. 
But  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  of  his  having  possessed  in  the 
highest  perfection  all  the  external  characters  indicative  of  speed. 
His  shoulders  were  low  and  oblique,  and  so  thick  above,  that  ac- 
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cording  to  an  expression  of  the  time,  "  a  firkin  of  butter  might 
have  rested  on  them."  He  was  very  high  behind,  a  conforma- 
tion, of  course,  well  suited  to  his  enormous  powers  of  progression, 
but  so  thick-winded  as  to  be  heard  puffing  and  blowing  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

"  He  was  of  an  indomitable  temper,  and  his  jockeys  found  it  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  hold  him,  but  contented  themselves  with  remaining  still 
on  the  saddle,  while  he  swept  along,  his  nose  almost  touching  the 
ground.  His  fiill  speed  was  not  determined,  since  he  never  met  with 
an  opponent  sufficiently  fleet  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  He  not  only  was 
never  beaten,  hut  he  was  able  to  distance  some  of  the  best  horses  of 
his  time ;  and  the  fleetest  could  not  keep  by  his  side  for  fifty  yards 
together."— P.  529. 

Another  famous  horse,  long  regarded  as  an  Arabian,  was  the 
Godblphin  Barb.  He  was  found  drawing  a  water  cart  in  France, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  neglected  present  from  the 
Barbary  powers  to  the  French  Court.  He  was  brought  over  to 
England,  and  finally  became  the  property-  of  Lord  Godolphin. 

6.  The  Dog. — It  was  our  intention  to  nave  closed  this  Article 
with  a  brief  biography  of  that  faithful  and  accommodating  crea- 
ture, the  domestication  of  which  Baron  Cuvier  has  called  "  the 
most  complete,  the  most  singular,  and  the  most  usefol  conquest 
ever  made  by  man."  But  some  of  our  preceding  observations 
have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we  anticipated  (or  others 
may  have  desired),  and  we  shall  therefore  relieve  our  readers 
^m  any  fiirther  consideration  of  the  subject  at  this  time,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  shall  wilUngly  take  up  the  history  of 
the  canine  races  m  a  fiiture  Number. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  God.  Gul.  Leibnitii  Opera  Phihsophica  quag 
extant  Latina^  GalUca^  Germanica  omnia.  Edita  recognovit 
e  temporum  rationibus  disposita  pluribus  auxit  Introductione 
Critica  atque  indicibus  instruxit  Joannes  Eduardus  Erd- 
MANN,  Phil.  Doct.  et  Prof.  Publ.  Ord.  in  Univers.  Halens. 
Pars  Prior.  Pars  Altera.     Berlin,  1839-1840. 

2.  Oeuvres  de  Leibnitz,  Nouvelle  Edition,  Collationie  aur  lea 
meilleurs  textes,  etprScid^e  d!  une  introdxiction.  Par  M.  Am£D££ 
Jacques,  Professeiu*  de  Philosophic  au  College  Boyal  de 
Versailles.     Paris,  1842. 

3.  Oeuvres  de  Locke  et  Leibnitz,  contenant  VEssai  aur  FEntendg- 
ment  Humain,  revu^  corrigi,  et  accompagni  de  Notes,  FEloge 
de  Leibnitz,  par  Fontenelle,  le  Discours  aur  la  Conformity  de  la 
Foi  et  de  la  liaison,  VEssai  sur  la  BontS  de  Dieu,  la  Liberty  de 
r Homme,  et  FOrigine  du  mal,  la  controverse  reduite  a  des  argu' 
mens  en  forme.  Par  M.  F.  Thurot,  Professeur  de  Philosophie 
au  College  de  France,  et  d  la  Facult^  des  Lettres.    Paris,  1839. 

4.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibnitz — Eine  Biographie. 
Von  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer.    Zwei  Bande.     Breslan,  1842. 

These  books  are  the  productions  of  a  species  of  thinking  that 
is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but  of  which,  in  Geiinany,  France, 
and  America,  the  Press  is  giving  forth  some  original  and  many 
republished  specimens.*  Containing  as  they  do  the  results, 
and  in  many  respects  splendid  results,  of  purely  abstract  think- 
ing, the  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  are  singularly  fitted  for 
contributing  to  imbue  the  mind  of  an  ardent  student  with  com- 
prehensive and  lofty  speculation.  While  his  writings  abound  in 
daring  hypotheses,  they  have  yet  greatly  advanced  metaphysical 
science,  by  rendering  current  a  multitude  of  new  ideas ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  an  amount  of  abstract  thought  so  great, 
so  peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  so  fitted  to  set  other  minds  to  work, 
as  these  books  contain,  can  never  be  unworthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  would  observe  and  study  literature  in  its  most 
solemn  relation.  Besides  their  intrinsic  value,  they  are  connected 
with  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  speculation.  This  philo- 


*  The  amount  of  republished  metaphysical  literature  of  the  higher  kind  which 
has  appeared  in  those  countries  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  worthy  of  remai-k. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  any  common  catalogue  of  books  recently  issued 
from  the  Press  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Paris,  or  Boston.  The  labours  of  M.  Cousin  in 
this  department  are  well  known.  The  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Plato,  Proclus, 
Abelard,  Des  Cartes,  Andrd,  Pascal,  &c.,  have  re-appeared  under  the  superiuteud- 
enc©  of  this  eloquent  founder  of  the  modern  eclectic  school  of  France. 
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sopher  looms  vast  even  in  the  distance,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  recent  German  philosophy.  Though  a  curious 
combination  of  circumstances  has  hitherto  preserved  the  surface 
of  the  British  mind  almost  unruffled  by  an  influence  powerfiil 
enough  to  create  so  much  commotion  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
there  are  signs  in  the  literary  horizon  which  betoken  a  change, 
for  which  society  in  this  coi^ntry  would  do  well  to  be  prepared. 
By  the  well-regulated  study  of  these  unwonted  topics,  we  might 
not  merelv  »disarm  the  enemies  of  religion,  of  what  in  other 
times  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  weapon  of 
assault,  but  we  might  even  convert  that  weapon  into  an  mstru- 
ment  of  use  in  the  Christian  service.  We  therefore  willingly 
take  occasion,  from  the  interest  revived  elsewhere  in  the  life  and 
labours  of  Leibnitz,  and  indicated  among  other  means  by  these 
recent  publications,  to  pass  shortly  in  review  the  leading  events 
recorded  in  his  biograpiiy,  accompanied  with  a  few  historical  and 
a  few  speculative  notices,  as  an  introduction  to  that  great  theme 
on  which  his  labours  were  especially  bestowed — ^Metaphysical 
Philosophy, 

Perhaps  these  last  words  are  fitted  to  excite  sensations  of 
repugnance  in  the  minds  of  some  readers,  as  expressive  of  what 
is  conceived  to  be  at  the  best  vague  and  unproductive.  The  ten- 
dencies of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  have  evidently,  for 
some  consiaerable  time  past,  been  altogether  averse  from  these 
speculations.  The  section  of  society  given  to  abstract  meditation, 
has  never  in  any  age  been  a  large  one ;  and  the  recent  wide  ex- 
tension of  a  certain  measure  of  mtelligence  has  probably  helped 
to  diminish  it,  by  putting  the  current  literature  more  under  the 
control  of  a  public  for  the  most  part  necessarily  busy  with  the 
affairs  of  practical  life.  If  we  except  the  symptoms  of  a  coming 
change,  no  efforts  are  even  contemplated  which  involve  ab- 
struse, and,  therefore,  painftd  research ;  and  hardly  any  con- 
cern is  manifested  for  the  philosophical  pursuits  of  other  na- 
tions. Metaphysical  Science  cannot,  from  its  peculiar  nature, 
be  made  generally  popular  till  the  exercise  of  reflection  has 
become  more  common ;  unless,  indeed,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  science  itself  is  degraded,  so  that  (while  the  name  Metaphy- 
sic  is  retained)  those  who  profess  to  be  its  votaries  are  conversant 
exclusively,  not  with  the  most  subtile  and  evanescent,  but  with 
the  simplest  and  most  generally  seductive  class  of  the  objects  of 
thought. 

The  present  is  a  remarkable,  and,  indeed,  anomalous  historical 
epoch.  In  these  islands  it  is,  and  has  been  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  a  period  of  rapid  physic^  and  social  pro- 
gress. Men  have  gained  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
processes  of  matter,  and  thus  the  world  is  becx)ming  a  much  more 
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convenient  place  of  habitation.  The  principle  of  commerce  has 
been  developed  to  an  extent  quite  unknown  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  present  revolution  in  the  means  of  social  intercourse  and 
communication  seems  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  other  changes, 
about  which  it  is  not  safe  to  speculate.  All  the  increased  "  sub- 
jection of  matter  to  mind"  which  the  world,  and  especially  this 
country,  has  witnessed  since  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy have  become  popular,  must  be  very  gratifying  to  eveiy 
lover  of  his  race.  And  in  the  more  sublime  departments  of 
physical  science,  the  same  progress  is  visible.  Geology  is  con- 
tributing the  details  of  the  past  history  of  the  globe  on  which  we 
live.  Tne  telescope  is  making  magnificent  disclosures  of  the 
distant  regions  of  the  material  creation.  Nor  is  public  interest 
confined  to  what  is  merely  physical.  Society  itself  is  undergoing 
fundamental  changes ;  and  the  science  of  society,  under  its  two- 
fold form  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  the  theme  of  discussion 
and  controversy. 

An  age  in  which  controversy  turns  on  first  principles  needs, 
and  will  soon  demand,  a  Metaphysical  Literature.  That  state 
of  knowledge  and  of  general  opinion  is  not  a  hopefiil  one,  in 
which  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  men  are  stimulated  exclu- 
sively bv  phvsical,  economicsu,  or  even  social  science.  When 
the  intellect  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  bare  facts,  separated 
fix)m  principles,  usually  excite  feeble  interest.  Men  then  fed 
that  beneath  the  stir  occasioned  by  incessant  activity  among  the 
outward  events  of  this  passing  world,  there  lie  hid,  as  it  were, 
the  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  on  which  this  very  stir  and 
activity  depends  for  its  existence.  These  are  the  first  principles 
of  things.  Within  and  immediately  around  that  circle,  is  the 
domain  peculiar  to  philosophy.  The  more  deeply  thought  is 
exerted  on  any  subject,  the  further  is  it  compellea  to  go  within 
the  dominions  of  this  science  of  scien-ces.  The  soul  casts  about 
for  its  anchorage  in  the  ocean  of  thought. 

The  need  for  h  First  iPbilosophy  of  the  kind  we  have  ijidicated 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is  not  indistinctly  referred  to  by 
Lord  Bacon : — 

"  Because,"  says  be,  "  the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge 
are  not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  atid  so  touch  but  in  a 
point,  but  are  like  branches  of  a  tree  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath 
a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance,  before  it  come 
to  discontinue  and  break  itself  in  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore,  it  is 
good  to  erect  and  constitute  one  universal  science  by  the  name  ef 
^^ philosopkia  prima,*'  primitive  or  summary  philosophy,  as  the  main 
and  common  way,  before  we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide 
themselves ;  which  science,  whether  I  should  report  deficient  or  no,  I 
stand  doubtful." 

The  Metaphysical  spirit  makes  itself  manifest  in  various  forms ; 
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and  this  passage  from  Bacon,  in  several  respects  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  two  great  classes  under  which  philosophers 
may  conveniently  be  ranged,  according  as  they  employ  one  or 
other  of  two  modes  of  philosophizing  that  differ  in  their  princi- 
ples, methods,  and  results.  One  class  includes  those  who  would 
merely  generalize  from  experience,  and,  in  consequence,  their 
highest  laws  are  only  their  most  extensive  generalizations.  The 
other  class  assume  their  first  principles  as  given  in  the  very  act 
of  exercising  observation,  and  by  demonstration  endeavour  to 
reach  the  extreme  results  of  philosophy.*  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  nonienclature  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  yet  distinct,  to 
admit  of  suitable  application  to  these  schools.  Probably,  that 
suggested  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  sufficiently  exact  for  our 
purpose;  and  with  him  we  may  term  the  former  of  the  two 
classes  we  have  referred  to,  Experimentalists,  and  the  latter, 
Speculatists,  or  Speculative  Idealists. 

Leibnitz  is  the  type,  in  modem  times,  of  an  abstract  thinker  of 
the  purely  speculative  school.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  the  secluded  and  seemingly-ineffective  study  of  what  Bacon 
calls  the  philosophia  prima,  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  this  school,  aiid  the  successive  great  changes  in  the  world.  The 
"  Advancement  of  the  sciences"  is  obviously  connected  with  the 
astronomy  of  Newtoii  and  Herschell.  The  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
is  an  acknowledged  cause  of  many  recent  alterations  in  modern 
society.  The  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding^'  has  plainly 
influenced  the  subsequent  current  of  British  thought.  Not  less 
surely,  though  less  obviously,  has  the  purely  speculative  philoso- 
phy of  that  school,  in  which  Leibnitz  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names,. been  connected,  for  good  and  for  evil,  with  important 
modifications  of  those  minds  by  which  public  opinion  must  be 
formed.  The  intimate  relation  between  the  labours  of  men  of 
this  class,  and  that  meditative  style  of  Christianity  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  worthies  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  not  unobvious.  The  use  of  Idealism  and  the  higher 
Metaphysics  as  operative  forces  in  society,  becomes  more  apparent 
when  we  observe  how  efficacious  their  spirit  has  been  to  neutral- 
ize a  vulgar  sensualism. 

The  study  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  in  all  their  variety,  and 
of  the  lives  and  labours  of  various  philosophers,  is  to  be  encour- 
aged for  many  reasons.  It  supplies  curious  and  useful  thoughts, 
which  might  never  otherwise  have  been  suggested,  and  it  also 
stimulates  reflection  in  the  student.     The  history  of  the  erratic 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  modified  views  of  many  thinkers  who  have  been 
ranged  on  each  side,  call  our  attention  to  their  tendencies  rather  than  to  their  fully- 
developed  principles. 
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course  which  the  human  spirit  has  taken  in  the  experience  even 
of  profound  thinkers,  is  besides  fitted  to  moderate  dogmatism. 
The  men  of  mightiest  genius  are  found  often  to  have  faUen  into 
the  most  signal  errors.  It  is  morally  useful  to  train  the  mind  to 
the  habit  of  calmly  apprehending  and  appreciating  new  doc- 
trines, however  opposed  to  what  it  has  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain.  "  Man,"  says  Pascal,  "  is  made  for  thinking. 
To  think  as  we  ought,  is  tiie  sum  of  human  duty."  Habits  of 
abstract  meditation  nave,  further,  a  use  additional  to  their  abso- 
lute value  to  the  individual  speculator,  for  they  accustom  men 
to  a  kind  of  exercise  which  must  always  be  closely  connected 
with  the  great  progress  epochs  of  history ;  and  by  the  lucid  and 
comprehensive  views  which  they  foster,  as  well  as  by  the  invigo- 
rating effect  of  the  act  of  self-inspection,  they  become  an  exceed- 
ingly potent  force  among  those  at  work  in  society. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  hkely, 
besides  its  intrinsic  use  and  interest,  to  be  a  valuable  help  to  him 
who  desires  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  writings.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  most  of  the  materials  collected  by  former 
biographers,  eulogists,  and  commentators,  along  with  some  new 
information,  have  been  condensed  into  a  useml  biographv  by 
Dr.  Guhrauer,  who  has  already  laboriously  edited  several  of  the 
works  of  Leibnitz,  and  contributed  to  the  revival  of  an  interest 
in  the  philosopher.  His  biography  is  well  fitted  to  bring  the 
reader  into  intercourse  with  the  great  German,  and  those  nume- 
rous contemporaries  with  whom  he  maintained  a  "  literary  com- 
merce" during  the  thinking  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has,  how- 
ever, less  of  an  academic  cast  than  we  might  have  asked  for,  and 
relates  to  the  external  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  its  illustrious 
suWect.* 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  bom  in  Leipsic.  on  the  21st 
of  June  1646.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  that  had 
gained  distinction  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  His  grand- 
uncle,  Paul  Leibnitz,  attracted  notice  in  the  wars  in  Hungary, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph  H. 

We  must  not  omit  a  special  allusion  to  the  eventful  epoch  of 
the  philosopher's  birth.  Just  a  hundred  years  before,  Luther 
had  rested  from  his  earthly  labours,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
greatest  and  most  happy  religious  and  social  change  which  the 


*  Since  the  substance  of  thia  Article  was  composed,  we  have  received  a  **  Life  of 
Leibnitz^  by  John  M.  MacJne,  Botton,  1845.'^  It  is  nearly  a  reproduction,  in  Eng- 
lish, of  the  German  biography  of  Dr.  Guhrauer,  and  is  still  more  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  details  of  the  exulmal  life  of  Leibnitz. 
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world  has  witnessed  dnce  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  But 
soon  after  the  Keformer^s  death,  Christian  doctrine^  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  want  of  Christian  organization  in  the 
Church,  became,  especially  in  Germany,  gradually  separated 
iriore  and  more  from  the  hearts  of  nominally  Christiaii  men. 
The  coldness  of  mathematical  demonstration  represented  Chris- 
tianity iii  the  pulpits  and  halls  of  the  country  of  the  Reformation, 
where  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  igr  orthodoxy  of  Calixtos 
took  the  place  of  the  fervid  sermons  of  Luther. 

Besides  that  it  was  the  era  of  a  great  evangehcal  revival,  the 
period  of  the  reformation  in  religion  was  a  time  of  much  gieneral 
(excitement  and  progress  in  society.  The  reformation  of  t^hilo- 
sophy  was,  however,  the  work  of  a  subsequent  period.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  recovery  and  revived 
use  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  supplied,  for  the  most  partj 
sufficient  materials  for  literary  activity.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  Aristotelians  and  the  Ramists  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had,  moreover,  diverted  men's  minds  from  the  production  of  a 
philosophy  altogether  modem  and  reformed.  The  birth  of  Leib- 
nitz was  just  subsequent  to  the  time  when,  the  strength  of  the 
evangelical  movement  having  unhappily  abated  in  most  countries, 
a  movement  towards  a  reform  of  philosophy  had  succeeded.  The 
mind  Is  riot  likely  at  any  time  to  be  strongly  stirred  by  such  a 
sciience  as  Theology,  without  being  directed  to  "  the  science  oiP 
sciences."  A  new  philosophy  had  been  developed  in  England  and 
France.  Bacon's  Advancement  of  the  Sciences  appeared  in  1605j 
and  the  Method  of  Des  Cartes  in  1637.  In  each  countryphilosophy 
had  assumed  a  fundamentally  difierent  form.  In  England,  the 
practical  character  of  the  people  well  harmonized  with  the  lessoni^ 
of  comprehensive  sagacity  that  were  given  forth  in  the  works  of 
Bacon ;  and  these  naturally  led  to  the  solid  and  cautious,  yet 
withal  little  imaginative  form,  which  metaphysical  science  has 
assumed  in  the  works  of  Locke ;  and  through  Locke,  generally, 
in  the  British  philosophy.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Des  Cartes  had  awakened  that  style  of 
speculation  which  cannot  be  wholly  dormant  while  the  spirit 
of  Plato  and  St.  Austin  attracts  sympathy  in  the  world,  and 
which  in  France,  subsequently  to  Des  Cartes,  was  adorned  and 
elevated  by  some  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest  spirits  of  modem 
times.  Besides  the  lives  of  Malebranche  and  Fenelon,  those  of 
Pascal,  and  Arnauld,  and  Nicole,  and  the  other  recluses  of  Port- 
Eoyal,  give  to  the  Cartesian  a  more  sacred  interest  than  can  be 
attached  to  any  other  modem  school  of  philosophy.  Although 
this  peculiar  feature  of  its  history  is  marred  by  tnat  mystic  quiet- 
ism which  the  monastic  genius  of  the  Romish  Church  tends  to 
foster,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  even  this  imperfect  illustration  of 
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the  manner  in  which  Christianity   may  be  allied  to  general 
speculation. 

But  Germany  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  focus  of  Idealism, 
and  of  abstract  thinking  of  every  kind.  In  that  country,  pre- 
viously to  the  rise  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  there  had  been 
no  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  of  reform.  The  labours  of 
Leibnitz  mark  the  commencement  of  the  very  singular  course 
which  metaphysical  philosophy  has  since  run  in  the  native 
country  of  that  celebrated  thmker.  Since  then,  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  the  schools  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  has  modified 
the  currents  of  thought  in  Britain  and  Germany,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  many  of  those  characteristics  by  which  the  Bri- 
tish is  signally  distinguished  from  the  Continental  mind.  Since 
then,  too,  Germany  has  been  the  centre  of  European  speculation, 
and  has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  human  thought.  There,  amid  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  every  abstract  question  has 
been  debated  that  the  mind  of  man  can  entertain ;  and  there  has 
been  added  to  preceding  ones,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
instructive  of  all  the  records  of  the  clouded  wanderings  of  human 
reason.  The  discussions  raised  by  Leibnitz  have  given  birth  to 
the  philosophical  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
and  so  to  the  now  enormously  accumulated  materials  of  the 
Teutonic  metaphysics. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  was  Professor  of  Morals  in  the  ancient 
University  of  Leipsic.  He  died  during  the  childhood  of  his  son. 
By  his  pious  mother,  the  thoughts  of  the  young  Gottfried  Wil- 
helm  were  much  directed  to  rehgion ;  and  this  guidance  no  doubt 
gave  to  his  subsequent  speculations  much  of  that  theological  cast 
by  which  they  are  distinguished.  Both  his  parents  were 
Lutherans.  Leipsic  was  nearly  the  only  scene  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life.*  In  the  Nicolai  School  of  that  city,  and  also  in 
the  University,  which  he  entered  in  1661,  he  gave  early  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  very  extraordinary  parts.  His 
powers  of  mind  were  directed,  in  turn,  to  almost  every  object  of 
'  knowledge.  He  eageriy  studied  history  and  the  ancient  classics, 
in  which  his  reading  extended  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  in 
which  the  ill-judged  exertions  of  his  narrow-minded  teachers 
would  fain  have  restrained  him.  It  was,  however,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  logic  and  philosophy,  that  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
and  the  special  direction  of  nis  mind,  were  frilly  shown.     He 


*  An  interesting  account  of  the  remarlcable  self-edudating  process  which  the 
mind  of  Leibnitz  underwent  during  these  years,  nearly  related  as  that  is  to  the 
subsequent  development  of  his  philosophy,  is  given  by  himself  in  the  "  PacidU 
IiUroductio  HUtorica,'*     See  Erdmann's  Edition,  p.  91,  and  see  also  p.  162. 
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read  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plotinus,  and  revelled  in  the  subtilties 
of  the  scholastic  metaphysics — that  stimulant  of  the  human  intel- 
lect for  so  many  hundred  years.  In  his  father^s  richly-stored 
library,  he  read,  almost  during  the  years  of  childhood,  Scotus,  and 
FonSeca,  and  Kubius,  and  Suarez,  and  Zabarella,  and  other 
schoolmen,  with  special  delight.  To  the  literature  of  theology  he 
was  no  stranger,  even  at  this  early  period.  His  thoughts  were 
directed  to  the  deep  controversies  about  election  and  grace,  by 
the  works  of  St.  Austin  and  Luther,  the  reformed  theology,  and 
the  writings  of  Anthony  Arnauld.  The  amount  of  learning  thus 
accumulated  by  this  precocious  student  before  he  entered  the 
University,  appears  to  have  been  prodigious.  Soon  after  that 
epoch  in  lais  life,  Des  Cartes  fell  into  his  hands.  His  tendency 
towards  eclecticism,  afterwards  more  fully  displayed,  was  shown 
in  endeavours  to  harmonize  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Des  Cartes  and 
the  schoolmen.  The  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  was  then 
dominant  in  Leipsic,  as  it  was  in  most  of  the  other  universities 
of  Germany.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching  then 
generally  prevalent  in  Germany,  ill  harmonized  with  the  fire  of 
speculation  that  was  already  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful 
Leibnitz.  A  thousand  chimeras  of  speculation  floated  through 
his  brain.  He  started  a  thousand  difficulties  to  his  teachers  and 
associates.  Even  Bacon,  and  Des  Cartes,  and  the  later  philoso- 
phy, served  to  awaken  rather  than  to  convince  him.  His  mind  was 
too  independent  to  be  moulded  by  others.  His  intellect  revolted 
from  the  authority  of  his  teachers.  In  solitude,  he  cherished  the 
most  ardent  views  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
gress of  man. 

The  whole  history  of  the  early  years  of  Leibnitz  forms  a  pre- 
cious record  of  what  we  might  call  speculative  experience;  it 
reveals  the  self-educating  genius  of  the  really  original  mind,  and 
shows  a  singular  development  of  abstract  thought  at  an  age  when 
the  attention  is  usually  engrossed  with  the  objects  of  sense.*  In 
his  recorded  experience,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  to  be  found  the 
dim  forms  of  those  problems  which  agitated  his  thoughts  during 
the  most  active  years  of  his  life.  For  days  together,  as  he  tells  * 
us,  he  was  wont  to  pursue  his  walks  alone  in  the  woods  of  Rosen- 
thal, near  Leipsic,  revolving  in  his  soul  the  first  principles  of  that 


*  It  would  be  interesting  to  coUect  illustrations  of  such  experience  out  of  the 
biographies  of  thinking  men.  A  solemn  moral  regard  is  due  to  the  cases  of  those 
especially  (as  Pascal)  in  whom  a  personal  religious  sentiment  is  found  to  mingle 
with  the  operations  of  a  mind  engaged  in  the  processes  of  reflection,  and  which  finds 
in  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  a  new  element  of  difficulty  and  distress.  Such 
instances  suggest  the  whole  subject  of  the  higher  religious  experience^  of  which  the 
phenomena  ai-e  extremely  important  to  the  student  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  human 
spirit. 
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mysterious  life,  to  a  consciousness  of  which  he  was  become  awake. 
Before  he  had  studied  mathematics,  physics,  or  morals,  he  was 
led  to  the  conception  of  the  higher  philosophy.  He  felt,  what 
can  be  felt  only  by  the  true  metaphysician,  a  need  for  that  scheme 
of  eternal  first  principles  on  which  all  knowledge  must  depend. 
This  was  the  theme  of  his  earliest  writings.  His  speculations  on 
a  universal  language,  grounded  on  what  ne  calls  the  alphabet  of 
thought,  and  his  treatise  de  principio  individuiy  published  when 
under-twenty,  display  the  metaphysician  capable  of  going  back 
to  first  principles,  and  of  following  consequences  intrepidly  to 
their  issues.  In  these  labours  of  this  early  period,  we  receive  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  They 
are,  moreover,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  national  philosophy 
which  he  originated.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
subject  in  the  sequel. 

Owing  to  a  difference  with  the  University  authorities,  Leibnitz 
left  Leipsic,  and  his  native  country  of  Saxony,  and  in  1666,  went 
to  the  University  of  Altdorf.  There  he  received  his  degree  in 
law  the  same  year.  He  thus  belongs  to  that  class  of  distinguished 
philosophers  who  have  been  bred  to  the  legal  profession.  The 
philosophy  of  law  naturally  attracted  his  thoughts.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  published  a  tract  on  jurisprudence,  which  forms 
an  epoch  in  that  science.  "  There  was  only  one  man  in  the 
world,"  says  Hallam,  "  who  could  have  left  so  noble  a  science  as 
philosophical  jurisprudence  for  pursuits  of  a  still  more  exalted 
nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still  more  gifted ;  and  that  man 
was  Leibnitz.  He  passed  onwards  to  reap  the  golden  harvests 
of  other  fields." 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  led  a  somewhat  desultory 
life  for  several  years.  During  the  interval  between  1666  and 
1676,  he  visited  several  of  the  German  universities,  which  must 
have  served  to  confirm  his  academical  tendencies.  A  profes- 
sorial chair  was  soon  within  his  reach,  but  was  declined  by  one 
whose  projects  of  reform  in  philosophy  were  too  comprehensive 
to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  University.  In  1667 
he  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  became  Secretary  to  the 
Baron  von  Boineburg,  and  was  patronized  and  employed  by  the 
Elector  of  Mentz.  During  his  residence  in  the  Electorate,  he 
was  much  engaged  in  public,  legal,  and  diplomatic  labours,  as 
well  as  in  literary  pursuits.  Yet  his  mind  was  all  the  while  per- 
vaded by  the  great  idea  of  his  Ufe.  He  found  time  to  edit  the 
Antibarbarus  of  the  Italian  Nizolius,  and,  besides,  was  active  in 
theological  controversy.  The  baron,  who  was  bom  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  had  joined  the  communion  of  Kome,  and  was 
much  interested  in  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  Romish  and 
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Lutheran  Churches.  This  eclectic  scheme  was  afterwards  the 
great  theme  of  the  public  life  of  Leibnitz. 

His  speculations  about  this  time  are  marked  by  the  vagueness 
naturally  characteristic  of  one  who  had  cast  off  the  authority  of 
others,  and  had  not  resolved  a  system  for  himself.  It  was  the 
transition-period  in  his  life,  during  which  his  recorded  thoughts 
teem  with  the  germs  of  those  ideas  that  are  found  in  a  matured 
form,  and  in  such  profuse  variety,  in  the  Nouveaux  Easaisy  and 
the  Theodicee, 

These  years  are  still  more  distinguished  as  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  that  literary  intercourse  which  afterwards  ac- 
cumulated so  enormously,  and  in  which  Leibnitz  always  appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  thinking  spirits  of  his  age.  It  commenced, 
and  was  maintained,  among  others,  with  the  kindred  minds  in  the 
Cartesian  school — with  Malebranche,  the  recluse  author  of  the 
Recherche  de  la  Verity,  of  whom  we  have  the  interesting  records 
that  his  genius  was  altogether  dormant,  till  kindled  by  contact 
with  the  speculations  oi  Des  Cartes,  and  that  his  controversy 
about  Idealism  with  Berkely,  on  the  only  occasion  they  ever  met, 
so  roused  the  ardour  of  the  then  aged  philosopher,  that  his  death 
is  recorded  a  few  days  after — and  with  Arnauld,  the  pious,  con- 
templative Jansenist  of  Port-Royal,  the  theological  and  philoso- 
phical antagonist  of  Malebranche.  Leibnitz  visited  Arnauld  at 
JParis  in  1672,  and  remained  in  that  brilliant  metropolis  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  few  following  years.  In  1673,  he  went  for  a 
short  time  to  London,  and  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
English  savans — among  others,  with  Collins  and  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton.* Shortly  before  his  death,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Spi- 
noza, that  type  of  the  demonstrative  metaphysicians,  received  a 
visit  at  the  Hague  from  the  now  rising  Saxon  philosopher. 
From  the  extraordinary  logical  concatenation  of  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  his  mind  must  have  received  a  powerful  impression. 
From  about  1674,  his  intercourse  with  Hobbes  may  be  dated. 
The  sceptical  Bayle  seems  to  have  been  the  usefiil  instrument  of 
the  more  fiill  development  of  his  ideas — an  indirect  benefit  which 
the  cause  of  truth  has  often  received  from  the  labours  of  scep- 
ticism.! 

The  year  1676,  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher.  Death 
had  taken  away  his  patrons  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Von  Boine- 


*  Did  it  consist  with  our  design  to  make  lengthened  allusion  to  the  mathematical 
contributions  of  our  philosopher,  we  should  find  him  holding  the  fi):^t  rank  in  these 
pursuits,  and  "  sharing  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  the  glory  of  his  immortal 
discoveries." 

•f-  Leibnitz  numbered  among  his  confidential  correspondents  a  Scotchman — 
Burnet  of  Kemney.     See  Dutens'  Edition,  vol.  vi. 
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burg.  He  was  himself  in  Paris*  But  his  &me  was  become  illus- 
trious all  over  Germany,  and  he  now  accepted  an  oflfer,  tendered 
for  the  third  time,  to  reside  at  the  brilliant  literary  court  of 
Hanover.  Thus  commenced  a  connexion  which  lasted  during 
the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  Ufe,  and  in  which  he  held  a  suc- 
cession of  legal  and  Uterary  offices,  under  the  Duke  John  Fre- 
deric and  his  successors,  the  Electors  Ernest  Augustus,  and 
George  Louis,  the  latter  of  whom  became  George  I.  of  England, 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Leibnitz.  The  additional  means 
enjoyed  by  him  at  Hanover  for  gratifying  the  peculiarities  of  his 
genius,  were  used  with  his  characteristic  araour.  The  multi- 
plicity of  his  aims  during  these  forty  years  is  marvellous.  The 
development  of  his  speculative  genius  continued  to  advance,  and 
his  thoughts,  stirred  from  their  lowest  depths  by  the  cycle  of  the 
sciences  during  that  whole  period,  would  present  an  exceedingly 
curious  spectacle,  if  we  could  have  these  cnanges  in  the  current 
of  the  soul  represented  to  the  senses.  History,  languages,  geo- 
logy, mathematics,  chemistry,  medicine,  politics,  and  theology, 
in  turn  secured  his  attentipn,  and  his  busy  spirit  collected  the 
various  learning  of  each  department.  His  almost  superhuman 
versatility  of  mind  secured  for  Leibnitz  the  highest  distinction  in 
most  of  the  sciences  which  come  within  the  range  of  human 
thought.  In  history  he  laboured  for  years  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  early  annals  of  Germany.  An 
experience  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  historical  researches  sug- 
gested the  comparative  anatomy  of  languages  as  an  instrument 
tor  faciUtatinff  these  efforts.  To  the  study  of  languages  he  ac^ 
cordingly  applied  himself  with  incredible  zeal.  He  laid  ambas- 
sadors and  Jesuit  missionaries  under  contribution  for  facts.  On 
.  account  of  this  single  department  he  maintained  a  vast  corres- 
pondence. Facts  gathered  from  China  and  the  Eastern  tongues 
served  to  stimulate  his  exertions,  and  added  new  materials  for 
speculation.  Not  content  with  records  and  memorials  of  the  past, 
gathered  from  the  words  and  works  of  man,  he  interrogated  the 
globe  itself.  In  his  speculations  on  the  physical  vestiges  of  its 
early  history,  we  find  very  remarkable  anticipations  of  me  hypo- 
theses of  British  geologists  of  our  own  day.  These  may  be  seen 
in  his  curious  tract  entitled  Protogea.* 

Leibnitz  was  able,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  combine  the 
active  and  the  abstracted  life.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
busied  with  the  conduct  of  civil  ana  ecclesiastical  negotiations. 
The  details  of  his  services  in  the  department  of  secular  poUtics 
are  of  less  use  for  illustrating  those  features  of  his  mind  which  we 


*  See  Dutens'  Edition^  vol.  v. 
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are  most  anxious  to  impress,  and  may  therefore  be  passed  by. 
His  correspondence  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church,  with  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Rheinfels,  with  Amauld,  with  Spinola,  and  with 
JBossuet,  which  occupied  more  or  less  of  his  time  during  twenty 
years,  demands  a  more  distinct  notice.  The  reunion  of  the  Protes- 
tants with  Rome  was  then  placed  by  Leibnitz  in  the  first  rank 
of  those  questions  on  a  settlement  of  which  his  heart  was  set. 
By  his  philosophic  mind  this  adjustment  was  felt  to  be  nearly  re- 
lated to  his  previously  ascertained  speculative  doctrines  of  the 
theocracy,  and  of  a  universal  hierarcny.  His  veneration  for  the 
Romish  theory  of  a  living  infallible  authority,  supplementary  to, 
and  expository  of,  the  written  word  of  Scripture,  was  mdeed  coupled 
with  a  protest  against  the  existing  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and 
an  expression  of  his  fear  that  a  formal  adherence  to  Rome  on 
his  own  part  would,  from  the  practical  intolerance  of  the  Romish 
theologians,  cramp  the  freedom  of  his  philosophical  speculations. 
Thougn  he  thus  firmly  resisted  all  solicitations  to  join  the  out- 
ward communion  of  the  Papal  Church,  yet  his  heart,  and  per- 
haps his  conviction,  was  accorded  to  the  system  of  the  hierarchy. 
His  love  for  scholastic  learning  may  have  biassed  his  inclinations 
in  this  direction,  and  his  comprehensive  genius,  like  that  of  many 
other  kindred  spirits,  found  gratification  in  the  seemmg  vast 
unity  and  completeness  of  the  ideal  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
ritual,  and  its  organization,  apparently  so  suited  for  all  the  various 
characters  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  it  desires  to  embrace 
within  its  ample  fold,  and  all  bearing  so  much  the  semblance  of 
a  fitting  picture  of  that  still  vaster  organization  wherein  he  loved 
to  contemplate  the  whole  universe  reclaimed  into  the  harmony 
of  the  government  of  the  All-holy  and  the  All-wise.  We  must 
not  extend  our  notice  of  this  very  suggestive  topic.  This  part  of 
the  life  of  our  philosopher  is  not  one  which  occasions  unmixed 
satisfaction.  The  source  of  those  oscillations  of  opinion  which  are 
sometimes  the  consequence,  in  honest  and  devout  minds,  of  a 
many-sided  view  of  an  extremely  comprehensive  subject,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  inconsistencies  of  Leibnitz  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  much  engaged  with 
another  project  of  ecclesiastical  union.  A  scheme  was  developed 
by  him  about  the  year  1697,  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Courts  of 
Hanover  and  Berlin,)  for  a  general  union  against  Rome  of  the 
Protestants,  and  especially  of  the  two  great  sections  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed.  It  was  quite  suited 
to  the  eclectic  genius  of  the  philosopher,  and  was  long  pressed 
by  him  on  the  public  attention.  He  laboured  to  destroy  what 
he  called  the  "  idle  phantoms,"  by  which  the  Protestant  Churches 
were  separated.    But  the  same  vicious  principles  which  pervaded 
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his  other  scheme  of  universal  Christian  communion^  marred 
this  proiect  of  Protestant  union.  Both  were  essentially  merely 
political  and  philosophical.  We  find  no  recognition  of  Religion 
and  of  the  Church  as  independent  powers,  whose  liberties  are 
essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  the  Christian 
society.  Even  this  philosopher  seems  not  to  have  felt,  that  when 
religion  becomes  the  slave  of  merely  human  authority,  it  ceases 
to  be  either  the  great  instrument  of  civilization,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  men  for  the  full  communion  of  the  city  of  God,  The 
pious  Spener,  who  had  personally  experienced  this  supernatural 
force,  predicted  the  ill  issue  of  the  Conference  for  Union  held  in 
Hanover  in  1698,  at  which  Leibnitz,  Jablonski,  and  Molanus 
were  present.  The  result  justified  his  sagacity.  A  scheme  for 
ecclesiastical  union  or  co-operation,  in  order  to  be  successfiil,  should 
be  able  to  assume  the  spirit  of  hearty  and  supreme  devotion  to 
religion  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  united,  and  not  the 
political  arrangements  of  nations,  but  the  progress  of  a  great  spi- 
ritual commonwealth  must  be  its  ruling  principle.* 

The  general  doctrine  of  toleration,  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  attainment  of  truth,  were  fi-equently  the  subjects  of  incidental 
speculation  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz,  connected  as  they  are  with 
these  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  indeed,  with  the  discussion  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  social  or  individual  good  estate  of  man. 
His  disposition  was  naturally  tolerant.  In  his  works  we  have  re- 
peated glimpses  of  those  doctrines  which  have  now  become  much 
more  widely  diffused  throughout  society,  and  which  were  so  ad- 
mirably enforced  by  his  great  contemporary  Locke.  He  re- 
peatedly appreciates  with  distinctness  the  value  of  the  prevalence 
of  mild  sentiments,  and  an  unsectarian  spirit,  as  means  for  the 
discovenr  and  diflusion  of  truth — habits  of  mind,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  believe,  are  becoming  now  of  more  generally  recognized 
moral  obligation. 

Even  the  speculative  discussion  of  this  class  of  subjects  has  not 
yet  been  exhausted.  There  is  wide  room  for  an  investigation  into 
those  general  relations  among  men  considered  as  members  of 
society,  in  regard  to  individual  belief  or  opinion,  which  the  moral 


*  It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  sup- 
ported by  Leibnitz,  to  introduce  the  constitution  and  liturgy  of  the  English  Church 
into  Hanover  and  Prussia.  A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  afterwards  with  the  Ai'chbishop  of  York.  The  English  liturgy 
was  translated  into  German  in  1704.  How  strangely  do  the  events  of  history  re- 
appear I  The  attempt  to  approximate  the  organization  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  was  unsuccessfully  revived  very  recently,  and  in  1817,  the  fondly- 
cherished  scheme  of  Leibnitz,  having  for  its  end  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed,  was  actually  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia. 
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law  demands,  and  which  reason  and  experience  approve,  as  best 
fitted  to  secure  the  most  extensive  diffusion  of  trutn ;  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  which  all  special  social  organization,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, ought  to  be  regulated.  The  full  solution  of  this  great 
problem  is  still  among  those  left  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  this  or  of  some  fiiture  age. 

Throughout  the  forty  years  of  his  connexion  with  the  Court  of 
Hanover,  Leibnitz  maintained,  with  unabated  energy,  his  literary 
intercourse,  during  which  he  settled  and  strengthened  the  foun- 
dations of  the  literary  republic  of  Europe.  In  1687,  he  travelled 
up  the  Rhine,  and  ransacked  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Ba- 
varia, Bohemia,  and  Vienna,  extending  his  acquaintance  with 
learned  men.  In  1689,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  gamed  free  access 
to  the  Vatican  and  Barberini  libraries.  His  intercourse  with  the 
Jesuits  and  other  i*eligious  Orders,  was  all  turned  to  the  account 
of  adding  to  his  stores  of  learning.  After  visiting  Home,  he  tran 
veiled  through  most  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  I&nover  in  1690, 
only  to  resume  his  labours  in  the  Royal  library,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  keeper.  In  1700,  he  was  the  means  of  founding  the 
famous  Berlin  Acaaemy  of  Sciences,  meant  by  him  to  be  a  centre 
of  German  literary  and  scientific  intercourse  and  effort.  He  was 
imfortunately  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavour  to  establish  at  Vienna 
another  institute  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive plan.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  civilization  of  the 
rising  Russian  empire,  and  had  several  personal  conferences  on 
the  subject  with  Peter  the  Great.  He  busied  himself  with  the 
cause  of  education  and  missionary  exertion  in  Russia,  and  also 
in  the  German  States,  where  he  was  anxious  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  seminaries  of  Protestant  missions. 

Amid  all  his  diversified  projects,  and  stupendous  literary  acti- 
vity, the  metaphysical  tendency  ever  preserved  the  ascendency 
in  the  genius  of  Leibnitz.     His  philosophical  principles  were 

fradually  matured  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Hanover.  The 
octrine  of  Monads  appeared  in  a  succession  of  publications  sub- 
sequent to  1680.  Some  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to 
philosophy  are  due  to  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  "  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,"  which  appeared  in  1690,  and  at 
once  attracted  his  attention.  There  could  be  little  mutual  sym- 
pathy between  two  philosophers  so  completely  antagonist  as  the 
author  of  the  Essay  and  himself.  Locke  despised  what  he  called 
the  "  chimeras"  of  Leibnitz.  The  Teutonic  philosopher  ac- 
corded to  his  English  contemporary  the  praise  of  perspicuity,  but 
proclaimed  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  "  demonstrative  metaphy- 
sics." In  1703,  being  disengaged,  he  undertook  a  formal  reply 
to  Locke,  which  he  completed  in  the  following  year.  The  deatn 
of  Locke  caused  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  publication  oi 
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this  book,  which  did  not  appear  till  long  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  In  1765,  it  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  industrious 
Baspe.  This  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Nouveaux  Essais  sur 
C Entendement  Humain^^  is  the  masterpiece  of  his  philosophical 
works,  and  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
by  him  on  behalf  of  his  speculative  system,  against  the  school  of 
Locke. 

Leibnitz'  manner  of  publication  was,  for  the  most  part,  frag- 
mentary. His  "  Syateme  de,  THarmonie  Preetablie*^  is  developed 
in  various  small  treatises.  There  is,  however,  one  great  wo^k, 
which  is  more  popular  and  practical  in  its  style,  and  therefore 
more  generally  known  than  an v  of  his  other  writings,  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  occupied  much  part  of  many  years  of  his  life. 
We  refer  to  the  Tlieodicee — a  book  which  holds  a  front  rank  in  the 
very  small  class  of  works  specially  conversant  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  design  oi  the  Th^odicie  is  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence and  continuance  of  evil  in  the  universe  with  the  character 
of  God — to  remove  a  difficulty  that  has  been  raised  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  religions — and  that  is  to  be  counted  the  fundamental 
metaphysical  problem  of  the  Christian  philosophy.  It  has  already 
been  indicatea  that  the  thoughts  of  Leibnitz  were  directed  to  these 
subjects  from  the  time  of  his  decided  intellectual  development. 
In  1671  he  wrote  a  tract  ^n  Free  Will  and  Predestination.  The 
negotiations  about  Church  union  probably  interested  Jiim  the 
more  in  these  speculations,  as  the  circulation  of  doctrines  ^tted 
to  harmonize  the  Scripture  view  of  tjie  character  pf .  God  with 
the  dark  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  might  facilitate  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  Tb©  avawed  purpose  of  the  ThSodic4e  is  to  re- 
fiite  the  sceptical  principle  of  Bayle,  who  denied  the  consistency 
of  faith  and  reason,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  universal  doubt. 
The  public  appearance  of  the  work  in  1710,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  It  was  received  with  applause  by  most  of  the  contin- 
ental universities,  but  the  prevalence  of  Locke's  Philosophy  in 
England  prepared  the  public  mind  in  this  country  to  receive  it 
with  distaste. 

The  current  of  speculation  continued  to  flow  during  the  later 
years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  1714,  he  drew  up  a  scheme 
of  his  philosophy  for  the  use  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  {La 
monadologie.)  This  period  of  his  life  was  signalized  by  his 
correspondence  with  Des  Bosses.  The  close  of  1715  is  memor- 
able as  the  commencement  of  a  still  more  interesting  correspond- 
ence. In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  assailed  the  phi- 
losophical and  religious  principles  of  the  school  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  This  called  forth  Samuel  Clarke  on  their  defence. 
The  replies  of  Leibnitz  and  the  rejoinders  of  Clarke  contain  as 
large  an  amount  of  curious  speculation  as  any  work  of  modern 
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times.  The  manner  of  God's  relation  to  the  universe — the  natnre 
of  miracles — the  laws  of  the  divine  and  human  will — the  ideas  of 
space  and  time — and  the  character  and  limits  of  the  material 
world,  are  among  the  stores  of  this  magazine  of  speculative  dis- 
cussion. The  controversy  was  continued  with  increasing  zeal  on 
both  sides.  Inferior  far  in  power  of  generalization  ajad  originality 
to  his  antagonist,  the  intellect  of  Clarke  was  yet  possessed  of  an 
acuteness  and  logical  force  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  philosophical  disputants,  and  demanded  a  full  display  of 
the  comprehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  mind  of  his  German 
rival.* 

But  that  mighty  spirit  was  now  to  have  his  connexion  with 
this  scene  of  existence  closed.  Leibnitz  had  suffered  from  occa- 
sional illness  during  several  preceding  years.  These  attacks, 
however,  passed  away,  and  the  philosopher  resumed  his  specula- 
tions with  renewed  energy.  In  November  1716,  when  he  had 
to  prepare  his  reply  to  Clarke's  fifth  letter,  his  complaint  returned 
with  great  violence.  The  closing  scene  suggests  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, as  the  lurid  glare,  which  during  his  extraordinary  life  had 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  disappears ;  while  we  have  not 
the  record  we  could  desire,  indicating  that  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  Philosopher  were  rightly  alive  to  the  decisive  nature  of  the 
awful  change.  His  seventy  years  are  ended,  and  the  lightning 
seems  lost  among  dark  clouds.  During  tihie  last  day  of  his  life, 
we  are  told  he  was  busied  in  conversation  with  his  physician  on 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  alchymy.  To- 
wards evening  his  servant  asked  him  if  he  would  receive  the 
Eucharist.  '^Let  me  alone,"  said  he;  "I  have  done  ill  to  no 
one.  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  All  must  die."  He  raised 
himself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to  write.  The  darkness  of  death 
was  gathering  around  hinu  He  found  himself  unable  to  read 
what  he  had  written.  He  tore  the  paper,  and,  lying  down, 
covered  his  face,  and  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  November  1716,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  It 
is  most  solemn  to  contemplate  a  human  spirit,  whose  course  of 
thought  throughout  life  was  unsurpassed  for  power  of  speculation, 
and  daring  range  of  mind  among  the  higher  objects  of  knowledge, 
and  which,  at  the  period  of  its  departure,  was  in  the  depths  of  a 
controversy  about  the  mysteries  of  the  supersensible  world, — 
thus  summoned  into  that  world,  to  become  conversant  in  its  final 
relations  with  that  Being  who  had  intrusted  it  with  such  mental 
power,  and  whose  nature  and  attributes  had  so  often  tasked  its 
speculative  energies. 


^  An  BngKgh  yeraion  of  this  correspondence  was  published  by  Clarke  in  1717. 
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The  efltect,  upon  most  minds,  of  the  record  of  the  life  of  this 
Philosopher,  is  likely  to  be  £l  confused  amazement  at  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  continued  ipental  exercises  so  unparalleled  in 
kind  ana  variety.  Yet  a  vague  impression  of  this  sort  ought  not 
to  be  the  predominant  one.  A  grand  unitv  pervades  the  seem- 
ing confusion.  The  reigning  idea  which  diffuses  a  community 
of  principle  through  the  whole  cycle  of  his  works,  we  have  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  operations  of  his  reflecting  powers.  Conver- 
sant throughout  his  life  with  those  mysteries  m  proof  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  and  with  real  or  seeming  demonstrations 
based  on  the  foundation  of  these  first  principles,  we  find  in  Leib- 
nitz the  model  of  the  speculative  metaphysician.  The  present 
seems  a  fit  occasion  for  bestowing  the  notice  of  a  short  discussion 
on  this  suggested  subject,  which  is  connected  with  an  important 
contribution  made  by  Leibnitz  to  philosophy.  The  consideration 
of  it  may,  besides,  make  us  advantageously  familiar  with  some  of 
the  properties  of  that  atmosphere  in  which  has  been  gathered  the 
cloud  that  has  darkened  subsequent  German  speculations,  and 
rendered  metaphysical  science,  to  a  great  degree,  retrograde  in 
that  country. 

Des  Cartes,  the  reviver  and  reformer  of  speculative  philosophy 
in  modern  times,  commenced  his  philosopnical  career  with  the 
practice  of  universal  doubt,  as  the  means  of  reaching  the  elements 
of  knowledge.  Thus  set  loose  in  the  microcosm  of  thought,  he 
found  self-consciousness  to  be  inseparable  from  the  act  of  think- 
ing. ^'  Cogito  ergo  sum"  was,  therefore,  his  first  principle.  In- 
volved in  the  rudiments  of  self-consciousness,  he  found  the  idea 
of  an  all-perfect  Being,  whose  attributes  reguire  the  certainty  of 
all  that  IS  clearly  and  distinctly  recognised  by  us.  With  the 
help  of  these  assumptions,  he  thought  himself  prepared  to  defend 
knowledge  against  the  assaults  or  scepticism.  But  the  first  as- 
certained foundation  was  too  narrow.  The  tests  proposed  for  its 
extension  were  too  vague.  The  effects  soon  became  apparent. 
The  disciples  and  admirers  of  Des  Cartes  maintained  doctrines 
the  most  various.  Malebranche  could  not,  without  the  infallible 
Church,  retain  an  external  world.  Spinoza,  unable  to  argue 
himself  into  the  belief  of  created  substance,  absorbed  mind  and 
matter  into  one  all-pervading  Existence.  The  Egoists,  having  de- 
clared their  inability  to  rise  beyond  the  first  axiom  of  their 
master,  rested  there  amid  the  fluctuations  of  a  merely  subjective 
universe.  Des  Cartes  had  proposed  to  the  thinking  world  an 
insoluble  problem,  when  he  required  his  speculator  to  reach  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  self-consciousness  being  given. 

Leibnitz  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the  Cartesian  principle.  He 
longed  to  solve  the  hitherto  unsolved  difficulty  of  a  First  Philo- 
sophy.    Des  Cartes,  by  directing  him  to  the  mind  itself,  through 
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.  whicli  we  reflect,  had,  for  the  first  time,  clearly  shown  the  quar- 
ter in  which  those  principles  of  which  he  was  in  quest  are  to  be 
found.  The  maxim  of  the  school  of  Locke  was  "  nihil  est  in  in- 
tellectu  nisi  quod  prius  in  sensu^  The  very  pregnant  addi- 
tion "  nisi  intellectus  ipse^*  expresses  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
Leibnitz.  But  how  is  the  "  intellectus'^  to  be  discriminated  firom 
the  "  quod  prius  in  sensuT  The  discovery  of  a  test  of  this  dis- 
tinction, is  an  important  addition  made  by  him  to  the  common 
stock  of  philosophical  principle.  He  has  expressed  its  nature, 
among  other  places,  in  a  letter  to  Bieling,  in  which,  speaking  of 
Locke,  he  asserts  that  he  has  "  no  idea  of  the  demonstrative 
metaphysics.  Could  he  have  made  the  distinction  between 
necessary  truth,  which  we  obtain  by  intuition,  and  those  other 
truths  which  we  reach  by  experience,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  senses  teach  us  only  what  takes  place,  not  what  must  take 
place."  All  those  ideas  which  we  are  compelled  to  think,. ^ccord- 
mgly,  belong  to  the  very  structure  of  the  soul  itself,  and  are  to  be 
included  as  articles  of%ur  original  Faith.*  The  critical  philoso- 
•  ,phy  of  Kant  is  an  attempt,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  to 
collect  the  several  truths  with  which  the  soul  is  at  first  fiimished, 
and  to  view  them  in  their  relation  to  the  added  facts  of  experience. 
Philosophy  has  ever  been  a  struggle  between  the  spirit  of 
doubt  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism — of  which  the  one  declines  to 
admit  as  true  any  conclusion  that  is  not  the  result  of  logical 
deduction,  and  the  other  assumes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
principles  which  the  sceptic  assails.  Men  in  all  ages  have 
been  oscillating  between  these  extremes.  The  many,  in  whom 
the  love  of  order  and  simplicity  naturally  predominates,  and 
who  are  likely  to  be  aiming  at  a  philosophy  in  which  every 
assumption  and  conclusion  is  capable  of  being  conceived  and 
explained  by  the  understanding,  may  find,  in  the  singularly 
acute  "  Treatise"  of  Hume,  the  results  of  such  shallow  meta- 
physics. A  more  profound  view  of  what  is  revealed  to  re- 
flection, finds  an  infinity  of  things  which  the  understanding  can- 
not solve,  and  which,  while  not  contrary  to  sense,  are  yet  above 
sense.  A  love  for  the  rnystic  obscurity  in  which  this  principle 
involves  the  higher  truths  of  knowledge,  may  confine  an  enthu- 

*  Faith  has  two  meanings — a  metaphysical  and  a  theological.  In  the  former  of 
these  sciences,  it  signifies  the  belief  of  .principles  which,  in  themselves,  are  incog- 
nizable by  the  understanding,  and  yet  .are  unquestionable.  In  this  sense,  Faltii  is 
the  organ  of  the  higher  or  transcendental  metaphysics.  In  its  theological  accepta- 
tion, Faith  is  the  hearty  belief,  on  God*s  authority,  of  what  God  has  declared  in 
His  Word.  Thus  understood,  the  word  expresses  the  organ  of  the  higher  or  su- 
pernatural theology.  Throughout  this  Article,  we  use  it,  unless  it  is  expressly  qua- 
Hfiedy  in  its  philosophical  meaning.  The  mutual  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of 
Faith,  is  the  object  of  the  philosophy  of  religion^-that  much  trodden  but,  as  yet, 
ill-cultivated  field. 
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siastic  thinker  exclusively  within  that  region  of  abstraction^  and 
conduct  him  altogether  away  from  sense  and  experience,  till,  lost 
in  the  supersensible  forms  of  thought,  he  resolves  the  actual  into 
the  ideal ;  and  thence,  in  a  different  direction,  reaches  practically 
the  very  scepticism  from  which  his  previous  course  wasa  seeming 
divergence.  Faith  is,  on  the  one  side,  lost  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
doubt.  On  the  other,  it  evaporates  in  the  sunny  haze  of  the 
empyrean  of  transcendentalism.  In  either  case,  a  pretended 
philosophy,  instead  of  guiding  the  perplexed  labourers  who  are 
pressing  on  with  their  work  below,  only  adds  to  the  fogs  which 
already  darken  their  atmosphere. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  evident  that  a  perfect  philosophy  must 
recognise  and  include  a  body  of  first  principles,  consolidated  into 
faith,  by  which  all  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human  must 
be  regulated.  As,  in  the  material  world,  the  lever  needs  a  ful- 
crum Defore  it  can  work,  so,  in  the  world  of  thought,  these  mya^ 
teries  are  the  needed  fulcrum  of  intellectual  exertion.  To  obtain 
a  refiige  from  doubt,  and  a  sm'e  and  rational  foundation  on  which 
knowledge  and  action  may  be  based,  must  always  be  the  aim  of 
the  higher  philosophy.  The  tendency  of  men  of  earnestness  and 
reflection  in  this  direction,  depends  on  the  maxim  involved  in  the' 
very  act  of  reflecting,  in  the  consciousness  of  which  we  feel,  that 
in  all  rigorous  search  for  truth  or  decisive  controversy,  we  are 
called  to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  an  ultimate  principle  which 
shall  either  itself  explain  that  about  which  we  speculate,  or  else 
supply  a  self-evident  reason  that  to  us  it  is  inexplicable.  Season 
would  be  interminable,  if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in 
tniths  which  "it  cannot  prove.  Every  principle  must  be  either 
resolvable  by  the  understanding,  or  else  rested  on  faith ;  and  as 
every  conceivable  question  may  be  thus  carried  down  to  faith, 
all  baowledge  runs  into  mystery.  An  ach'ustment  of  the  fact  of 
this  realm  of  mystery,  from  which  no  effort  can  disconnect  us, 
has  ever  been  the  profound  difficulty  with  men  of  contemplative 
minds,  which  the  labours  of  thinking  men  of  all  ages  have  ad- 
vanced only  a  very  few  steps  towards  a  solution.  Its  mal- adjust- 
ment in  the  philosophical  system,  has  already  wrought  havoc  with 
the  highest  and  most  solemn  interests  of  men.  Along  the  borders 
of  this  shaded  land,  have  arisen  the  miasmata  of  the  schools  of 
Elea  and  Alexandria,  of  Spinoza  and  the  new  German  philoso- 
phy, and  of  eastern  mysticism.  Hitherto,  Scottish  thinkers, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  tried  practically  to  sub- 
stitute an  analysis  of  mental  phenomena,  in  the  place  of  the 
real  difficulties  of  metaphysical  speculation.  But  some  effort  in 
the  direction  of  these  difficulties,  must  be  the  result  of  any 
exertion  of  abstract  reflection.  If  in  some  minds  the  flood- 
gates of  universal  doubt  are  thus  opened,  this  is  a  discipline  we 
cannot  avoid.    Mysteries  are  needed  as  means  to  the  attainment 
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of  knowledge.  They  are,  moreover,  suggested  to  the  soul  by  all 
its  most  prominent  objects  of  thought — by  the  starry  heavens — 
by  the  infinite  space  in  which  we  and  they  are  included — by  the 
awftil  eternity  through  which  we  are  passing — by  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence — ^by  the  revelation  of  Him  "  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being" — by  the  sublime  realities 
of  a  moral  law,  and  a  responsible  oecause  personal  agency — 
and,  by  the  dark  shades  of  guilt  in  which  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
that  created  personal  agency  is  involved.  Of  mysteries  like  these 
we  cannot  rid  ourselves.  They  rise  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  in 
them  all  knowledge  merges.  The  question  here  reverts  to  deep 
thinking  minds,  How  are  we  to  deal  with  them,  and  dispose  to 
them  their  places?  We  may  still  "report  deficient"  the  Philo- 
Sophia  Prima  of  Bacon ;  but  with  the  instructive  lesson  of  the 
extravagances  of  Continental  speculation  before  our  eyes,  and 
the  sober  Christian  discipline  of  the  Scottish  mind  for  an  addi- 
tional sedative,  we  may  yet  become  better  prepared  for  the  calm 
discussion  and  settlement  (as  far  as  man  can  settle  them)  of  these 
lofty  questions,  and  for  an  encounter  with  the  hvdra  of  a  per- 
verted, speculation,  which  already  shows  signs  oi  being  within 
our  borders,  in  the  distorted  theology  of  would-be  metaphysical 
theologians,  and  in  the  atheism  and  socialism  of  our  corrupted 
masses. 

We  fear  we  may  not  have  succeeded  in  rendering  very  intelli- 
gible, and  farless  in  rendering  attractive, the  nature  andscopeof  the 
most  comprehensive  question  in  philosophy.  After  any  attempted 
statement  of  it,  the  consequent  experience  of  the  insufiiciency  of 
the  words  of  ordinary  language  for  these  refined  purposes,  must 
invest  with  interest  the  splendid  project  by  Leibnitz  himself  of  a 
universal  lai^uage,  of  which  the  alphabet  should  indicate  the 
few  original  ideas  with  which  all  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  is 
connected;  while  out  of  these  simple  characters  he  held  that 
formulas  might  be  constructed,  expressive  of  the  various  relations 
between  thoughts,  and  that  through  them  inferences  might  be 
deduced,  with  the  same  freedom  from  error,  as  by  the  processes 
of  geometry  and  algebra.  But  we  must  leave  for  the  mind  of 
the  reflecting  reader  the  entire  subject,  so  imperfectly  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  return  to  the  books  before 
us. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  are,  in  bulk,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  literary  productions  of  a  life  devoted  to  almost  the 
whole  sphere  of  possible  knowledge.*     Professor  Erdmann  has  ' 


*  This  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  most  compreliensive  edition  of  his 
works,  by  Dutbns,  (Geneva,  1768,  6  vols.  4to.)  We  observe  that  a  new  edition  of 
the  entire  works  of  Leibnitz  is  just  now  in  course  of  preparation  at  Hanover. 
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rendered  good  service  to  the  thmking  world  by  his  edition  (the 
most  valuable  of  those  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Article)  of  this  class  of  the  writings  of  the  father  of  German  spe- 
culation. While  Leibnitz  could  on  no  subject  write  unphilosophi- 
cally,  yet,  there  are  sections  of  his  works  which  may  be  extracted 
and  combined  for  publication  as  more  exclusively  and  profoundly 
philosophical,  indicating  not  ripples,  extended  widely,  perhaps, 
over  the  surface  of  thought,  but  the  ocean-swell  of  an  agitation 
that  is  far  below.  This  department  of  his  writings  is  scattered, 
without  much  attention  to  order,  through  the  voluminous  publi- 
cation of  Dutens,  and  is  partly  contained  in  the  rare  edition  of 
his  posthumous  philosophical  works  by  Kaspe.  Accordingly, 
while  the  life  of  Jjeibnitz  is  an  epoch  in  the  nistory  of  specula- 
lion,  his  speculative  writings  have  been  seldom  and  superficially 
stucHed.  Besides  the  materials  collected  in  former  editions, 
Professor  Erdmann  has  enriched  the  publication  now  before  us 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  original  documents  of  his 
author,  not  before  published,  and  which  this  able  and  indus- 
trious editor  has  recovered,  during  an  active  search  in  1836, 
among  the  accumulation  of  manuscripts  in  the  Boyal  Library 
of  Hanover.  Most  of  these  added  works  relate  to  that  theme, 
on  the  subject  of  which  we  have  already  remarked  as  the  cen- 
tral one  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  It  increases  the  con- 
venience of  this  edition,  that  the  several  works  which  it  includes, 
not  fewer  than  101  in  number,  have  been  arranged,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  Li  this 
extensive  collection,  we  are  glad  to  recognise  the  Nouveatix 
Essais  and  the  TliSodicSe. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  a  brief  exposition  of  the  very  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  these  works.  The  system  and  manner  of 
thinking  of  Leibnitz,  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  philosophical 
works  studied  collectively,  rather  than  from  any  separate  publica- 
tion. These  collected  writings  bear  throughout  one  very  marked 
characteristic  of  inventive  genius ;  for  they  are  crowded  with 
richly  suggestive  germs  of  thought,  cast  forth  often  in  disorder, 
as  it  were  with  intent  to  exercise  the  generalizing  powers  of 
others.  From  out  of  this  stimulating  variety,  there  may,  how- 
ever, be  extracted  two  or  three  more  prominent  ideas,  united,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  demonstration,  with  his  assumed  first  principles; 
for  the  main  purpose  of  this  metaphysician  was  to  give  to  phi- 
losophy a  matnematical  strictness  and  certainty,  and  to  reconcile 
its  aoctrines  with  those  of  theology.  The  universe  is  contem- 
d^ated  by  him  in  the  three-fold  relation  of  (1),  Its  elements ;  (2), 
Their  manner  of  connexion ;  and,  (3),  The  end  of  their  combina- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  elements,  he  calls  monadologie.  The  mu- 
tual relations  of  these  elements,  he  held  to  be  developed  in  a  pre^ 
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established  harmony.  The  final  end  of  creation,  he  represented 
as  an  optimism.  Let  us  accompany  him  at  a  distance,  as  he  is 
constructing  this  system  of  a  priori  universal  philosophy,  in  order 
to  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  systems,  foreign,  indeed, 
to  Britain,  but  which  may  be  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eleatics,  the  Alexandrines,  or  Spinoza,  in  i*espect  of  its  boldness 
and  comprehension. 

Through  experience,  Leibnitz  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
compound  or-material  bodies  of  amazing  variety.  This  implies 
the  existence  of  elements,  of  which  these  compounds  are  the  re- 
sults, and  the  nature  of  these  dements  is  to  be  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  thought.  An  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason,' demonstrates  that  matter' can  consist 
neither  of  parts  which  are  infinitely  divisible^  nor  of  atoms  pos- 
sessed of  figure  and  extension.  Its  elements  must,  therefore,  be 
simple,  unextended  forces,  or  Monads^  in  which  we  obtain  the 
a  priori  idea  of  substance.  The  individuality  of  these  monads 
mustconsist  in  the  different  series  of  internal  change  through  which 
each  one  passes  in  the  course  of  its  existence.  In  these  series, 
each  successive  change  is  termed  a  Perception,  and  every  monad 
is  a  living  mirror,  giving  forth,  after  its  own  fashion,  a  picture  of 
the  universe,  which  is  thus  one  vast  collection  of  spiritual  forces. 
These  nfecessary  elements  of  all  concrete  existence  cannot  all  be 
reduced  to  one  class  or  order,  for  they  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perception  and  active  power.  Some  are  desti- 
tute of  conscibus  perception,  smd  these  are  the  elements  of  which 
the  material  wbrld  is  tne  result.  Then  there  is  the  animating 
principle  of  the  lower  animals.  There  are  also  the  self-conscious 
souls  of  men,  containing  in  themselves  the  fountains  of  necessary 
truth.  And  these  three  classes  of  created  forces  or  substances  must 
have  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  existence.  There  cannot  be  an 
infinite  series  of  contingents,  and,  if  there  could,  the  final  reason 
even  of  such  an  infinite  series  could  be  found  only  in  a  necessary 
substance.  Creation  must  thus  involve  the  existence  of  One 
Supreme  Infinite,  the  monas  monadum^  &om  whom  all  that  is 
finite  has  been  derived,  and  in  whose  existence  it  all  finds  its  ex- 
planation. This  Supreme  Substance  is  God.  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  reality.  Ine  attributes  of  the  created  monads,  as  far  as 
they  are  perfect,  result  fi:om  the  perfection  of  God ;  as  far  as  they 
are  imperfect,  firom  the  necessary  imperfection  of  the  creature.* 


*  The  Monadologie  of  Leibnitz  is  discussed  in  the  pieces  presented  for  the  com- 
petition (Sar  U  Systeme  des  Monades)  proposed  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  which,  with  the  successful  prize  dissertation  by  T.  fl.  6.  Justi,  were  published 
at  Berlin  in  1748.  Each  side  in  the  controversy  has  its  able  defenders  among  the 
writers  of  these  curious  disquisitions. 
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Having  in  these  condusiens^  as  he  concdved,  demonstratively 
refunded  concrete  being  into  its  elements,  and  related  all  created 
elements  to  the  One  uncreated  and  supreme,  Leibnitz  would 
next  find  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  elementary  forces  of 
creation.  As  the  monads  cannot  have  either  figure  or  extension 
in  themselves,  their  co-existence  and  relations  must  sufficiently 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  extension,  duration,  and  body. 
Space  and  Titoe  have  thus  merely  an  ideal  and  relative  existence. 
They  result  from  the  relation  of  monads,  regarded  as  co-existing 
or  in  succession.  Further,  the  elements  of  creation  being  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  parts  and  extension,  cannot  mutually  influence 
one  another.  Inter-cansation  is  thus  excluded  from  the  real 
universe,  and  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal,  which  is  governed 
by  mechanical  law.  Yet  the  universe  is  ideally  related  in  the 
mind  of  God,  and  of  each  creature,  in  proportion  as  his  ideas 
approximate  to  the  Divine.  God, "  in  the  beginning,"  launched 
the  elements  into  being,  having  resolved  for  each  one  a  determi- 
nate' history  throughout  eternity,  and  a  history  which  should 
harmonize  with  that  of  every  other.  This  mutual  relation  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  when  we  are  told  that  fk)m  the  given 
states  of  any  monad  at  any  time^  the  Eternal  Geometer  can  find 
ther  state  of  the  universe  past,  present,  and  to  come.  In  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Uncreated  and  Supreme,  is  to  be  found  the  sufli- 
cient  reason  for  a  Pre-established  Harmony  in  all  that  He  has 
made.  This"  explains  the  nature  of  the  changes  of  creation. 
The  apparent  action  of  finite  monads  upon  each  other,  is  really 
the  result  of  that  original  harmonious  arrangement  of  God,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  secures,  without  fail,  those  ends  which  He 
contemplated  when  the  universe  issued  from  his  hands.  The 
phenomena  attendant  on  that  fimitful  theme  of  philosophical  dis- 
putation, the  union  of  soul  and  body, — of  the  self-conscious  monad 
and  the  related  monads  of  an  inferior  order, — are  counted  capable 
of  explanation  on  the  same  general  principle.  The  successive 
changes  of  the  soul  must  exactly  tally  witn  those  of  the  body ; 
yet  without  any  mutual  action.  They  are  related  as  two  clocks, 
of  which  the  one  points  to  the  hour  exactly  as  the  other  strikes ; 
or  as  separate  parts  of  the  same  clock,  ior  Leibnitz  likens  the 
whole  universe  to  a  titoenpiece  which  was  wound  up  in  the  act  of 
creation,  and  which  thenceforward  pursues  its  own  movements 
harmoniously  for  ever.*  Mind  and  matter — the  realm  of  final 
causes,  and  the  realm  of  efficient  causes — are  thus  in  necessary 


*  A  comparison  of  this  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  with  the  late  Dr. 
Brown's  Theory  of  Cause  and  Effect,  illustrating  their  partial  similarity  and  par- 
tial contrast,  might  tend  to  excite  an  important  train  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
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harmony.     And  a  like  harmony  must  obtain  between  reason  and 
religious  faith — the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  city  of  God. 

This  last  harmony  links  the  theological  with  the  merely  philo- 
sophical part  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz ;  and  introduces  us  to  his 
philosophy  of  religion.     A  question  may  be  asked, — If  the  uni- 
verse— moral  as  well  as  physical — ^is  a  self-regulating  machine, 
is    not  the    Creator    seemingly   excluded    from    the    govern- 
ment of  His  creation ;  and,  if  not  thus  excluded,  how  is  He 
related  to  the  sin   and  misery  which  it  contains?     That  the 
apparent  manner  of   His  relations  to  the  creation  should  be 
what  it  is,  results,  he  thinks,  from  our  relative  knowledge,  which 
must  be  implicated  with  the  idea  of  time.     In  reality,  this  pre- 
established  narmony  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  perfection  in 
a  scheme  of  Optimism.     Every  possible  universe  was,  from  eter- 
nity, conceived  in  the  mind  of  God.     One  of  these  only  can  be 
translated  from  possible  into  actual  existence,  and  that  one  must 
be  the  best.     There  is,  indeed,  included  in  it  moral  and  natural 
evil, — the  latter  the  harmonious  consequent  of  the  former,  •  and 
a  reaction  against  it.     But  moral  evil  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  best  of  possible  universes,  and  the  will  of  God  is  not  the 
fountain  of  necessary  truths.    The  mystery  of  sin  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  resolution  of  evil  into  good,  for  sin  is  essentially  evil. 
But  sin  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  this  best  of  possible 
universes,  which,  notwithstanding  its  evil,  it  is  better  to  translate 
out  of  the  possible  into  the  actual,  than  to  have  no  universe  at 
all.     Thus,  the  created  universe  must  be  the  harmony  of  one 
great  Theocracy,  expressive  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Perfect 
Being.     From  His  eternal  throne,  its  several  streams  of  elemen- 
tary existence  must  have  taken  their  rise.    They  have  flowed,  and 
they  must  continue  to  flow,  in  the  courses  into  which  he  sent 
them  in  the  beginning ;  and,  notwithstanding  of  the  dark  shades 
in  which  so  many  of  them  are  enveloped,  they  are  recognised  by 
His  Omniscience  as  the  only  possible  and,  therefore,  most  glorious 
illustration,  by  creation,  of  the  pure  fountain  whence  they  have 
originated. 

If  illusory,  these  are,  at  least,  splendid  speculations.  Thel^ 
are  two  modes  of  thus  rising  beyond  the  limits  of  the  imagination 
in  a  philosophy  of  the  universe.  We  may  follow  the  course  of 
the  modern  astronomy ;  or,  we  may  meditate  on  the  facts  of 
metaphysics  and  speculative  theology.  He  who  studies  the  one, 
gazes  on  the  starry  heavens  and  ranges  in  thought  over  the 
distant  parts  of  material  creation,  till,  lost  in  what  he  observes, 
his  astronomy  seems  merged  in  idealism.  The  votary  of  specu- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  taking  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  world,  contemplates  the  Human  and  the  Divine ;  and 
with  faculties  fitted  to  judge  only  of  successive  and  contempora- 
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neous  nature,  meets  the  mysteries  of  an  objective  world,  of  per- 
sonality and  free  will,  and  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  seems, 
also,  lost  in  that  world  of  ideas,  where  physical  and  metaphysi- 
cal science  thus  appear  to  converge. 

By  these  assumed  demonstrations,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
very  vague  outline,  Leibnitz  hoped  to  deliver  metaphysical 
science  fiom  future  errors  and  controversies,  and  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  universal  peace,  in  which  Reason  should  be  harmonized  with 
Religion.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  attained,  we  cannot  withhold  our  homage 
of  admiration  when  we  reflect  on  such  an  amount  of  speculative 
genius  in  busy  operation  throughout  a  long  life, — on  the  amazing 
sweep  of  the  abstract  conceptions  which  that  genius  has  employed, 
— on  that  strong  logical  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  deduction, — 
on  the  richly  suggestive  ideas  which  this  mighty  thinker  has  con- 
tributed to  philosophy, — and,  on  the  unity  of  a  system  which 
sublimely  designs  to  harmonize  the  spiritual  with  the  sensible 
world. 

Leibnitz  formed  scholars,  rather  than  a  school.  His  system  is  es- 
sentially an  eclectic  one,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
opposed  to  merely  national  and  sectarian  distinctions,  against  which 
the  extreme  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius  gave  him  an  instinc- 
tive repugnance,  while  his  own  fruitful  mind  rendered  the  most  ob- 
scure system  suggestive,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  with  favour- 
able indulgence.  His  sanguine  spirit  delights  to  discern  a  progress 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  In  the  early 
eastern  systems,  he  finds  noble  ideas  oi  God  and  the  universe. 
In  Greece  he  sees  these  reduced  to  a  dialectic  form.  The  early 
fathers  appear  to  him  to  cast  aside  the  corruptions  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  while  the  schoolmen  employ  it  in  the  service  of 
Christianity.  In  modem  times  philosophy  has  become  more  free 
and  ardent,  and  better  directed  than  ever,  and  would,  he  thinks, 
be  more  successful  than  it  has  been,  but  for  the  evil  spirit  of 
sectarianism. 

"  There  is  only  one  permitted  sect  of  all,"  says  Leibnite,  "  the  sect 
of  searchers  after  truth.  The  Aristotelians  and  Cartesians  fail,  not 
for  want  of  talent,  but  because  of  their  sectarianism.  The  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  long  under  the  spell  of  a  single  melody,  cannot 
readily  listen  to  another.  He  who  has  for  years  travelled  the  same 
beaten  track,  becomes  unobservant  of  the  surrounding  scenes.  Just 
so,  those  who  have  formed  a  habit  of  subordination  to  a  single  mind, 
are  disquahfied  for  the  hopeful  exercise  of  their  own." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Leibnitz ;  yet,  probably  the  prevailing 
impression  on  the  minds  of  any  who  have  studied  his  writings,  is 
a  ieeling  of  the  remarka|^le  contrast  between  the  splendid  intel- 
lectual exertions  and  enormous  learning  of  this  philosopher  (com- 
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bined  as  these  are  in  him  to  an  unprecedented  degree),  and  the 
small  positive  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  register  of  per- 
manently recognized  truths.  The  vastness  of  his  general  prin- 
ciples occasions  a  corresponding  vagueness  in  the  rules  for  their 
application.  They  extend  so  widely  as  to  comprehend  only  a  few 
of  the  qualities  of  each  of  the  objects  that  they  include.  Tne  fact 
is,  they  reached  too  far  to  become  at  once  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
men.  The  real  spirit  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  slumbered 
for  more  than  half  a  century,'  during  which  his  nominal  scholars 
under  Wolff  were  starving  on  the  suotilties  of  a  severe  yet  profit- 
less dialectic,  and  were  evincing  that  dislike  for  really  vigorous 
thought  which  is  indicated  by  the  pedantry  of  an  empty  imposing 
philosophical  nomenclature.  In  this  period,  the  earlier  Teutonic 
metaphysics  perished  as  a  System,  to  revive  as  a  Spirit  in  the 
later  German  philosophy,  and  then^  to  develop  fiiUy  that  germ, 
in  the  earlier  system,  of  a  perverted  spfeculative  idealism,  which 
has  shown  itself  incompetent  to  realize  in  its  expositions  an  ad- 
justment for  mysteries  of  which  it  cannot  be  rid. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  plunge  into  the  depths  down  to  which 
a  formal  criticism  of  this  philosophy  would  conduct  us,  implying, 
as  such  a  criticism  would  do,  a  full  determination  of  the  province 
of  a  priori  reasoning  in  its  relation  to  the  facts  of  experience. 
The  practised  eye  must  have  observed  a  connexion  with  many 
earlier  and  later  schemes  of  a  kindred  description,  even  in  the 
rough  outline  of  it  we  have  now  given. 

The  attentive  student,  of  the  sketch  which  we  have  at- 
tempted, has  perhaps  already  recognized  in  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  this  system  of  universal  philosophy,  a  relation  to  one 
01  the  cardinal  questions  of  metaphysical  science,  and  a  curious 
coincidence  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  By  his  subtile  process 
of  reasoning,  Leibnitz  virtually  excludes  the  possibility  of  an 
external  world.  The  last  result  of  his  analysis  is  a  created 
aggregate  of  unextended  spiritual  forces,  of  various  orders,  and 
of  which  the  mutual  relations,  as  collocated  in  bodies,  originate 
the  phenomena  of  the  visible  creation. 

While  the  author  of  the  Monadologie  was  in  this  manner 
resolving  all  creation  into  immaterial  elements,  a  philosopher  of 
another  country,  and  of  a  different  school,  was  approaching, 
perhaps  more  consciously,  to  a  similar  conclusion  by  a  different 
course.  Trained  in  the  doctrines  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  but 
receiving  them  into  a  soul  that  delighted  to  hold  converse  with 
Plato,  and  ignorant  of  the  high  questions  agitated  in  Germany 
by  his  contemporary,  he  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the 
English  philosophy  a  system  of  idealism,  which,  besides  its  seduc- 
tions for  the  imagination,  is  urged  in  a  jspirit  and  for  a  purpose 
that  must  ever  render  venerable  among  Christians,  as  well  as 
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illustrious  among  metaphysicians,  the  name  of  Berkely,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  His  well  known  Dialogues  are,  to  most  minds,  pro- 
bably the  most  attractive  display  of  metaphysical  doctrine  which 
the  English  language  contains.  This  philosopher  is,  moreover, 
worthy  of  notice  for  more  than  even  his  elegant  fancy,  and  refined 
discussion,  and  graceful  diction.  The  scenes  and  music  of  material 
nature,  which  have  infused  so  much  poetry  into  his  writings,  and 
which  he  would  connect  with  somethmg  less  gross  than  the  cum- 
brous apparatus  of  an  external  world,  are  all  regarded  by  Berkely 
as  direct  manifestations  of  God.  With  this  Christian  philosopher, 
visible  nature  is  not  an  a£rgregate  of  merely  unconscious  sub- 
stances— ^the  refiige  of  atheism  and  materialism — the  veil  by 
which  God  is  concealed  from  man,  and  then  banished  from  his 
thoughts.  In  the  seeming  solitude  of  idealism,  he  finds  himself 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  "  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  whom 
we  thus  literally  "live,  and  move,  and  have  our  oeing." 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
were  two  philosophers,  representing  the  two  opposed  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose^speculations  conducted  them  to  immateriaUsm.* 
The  "  demonstrative  metaphysic"  of  Leibnitz  has  parted  with 
body  and  extension  before.it  has  resolved  nature  into  its  elements. 
The  experimental  philosophv  of  Berkely  fails  to  extract  from  the 
phenomena  of  perception  the  evidence  of  a  substance  difierent 
m  kind  from  the  self-conscious  spirit  which  perceives  them. 

Since,  as  well  as  before  the  epoch  of  Leibnitz  and  Berkely, 
that  vast  group  of  pheitomena  commonly  designated  material, 
and  which  are  so  nearly  connected  with  life  in  this  "  middle 
state,"  has  occasioned  much  speculation.  The  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  essential  distinction  of  mind  and 
matter,  has  hitherto  been  a,  characteristic  of  the  national  philosophy 
of  Scotland.  That  philosophy  has  to  encounter  the  opposition 
of  three  contrary  idealistic  hypotheses,  according  to  one  of  which 
all  created  existence  is  resolved,  with  Leibnitz,  into  spiritual  sub- 
stances of  different  orders,  and  material  phenomena  are  regarded 
as  merely  resulting  from  these  immaterial  elements — according 
to  a  second,  the  material  world  is  conceived  as  a  series  of  ideas 


•  We  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  a  writer  of  recluse  and  studious  temperament, 
who,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  rural  English  parsonage,  constructed  a  series  of 
acute  arguments  in  defence  of  an  immaterialism  similar  to  that  of  Berkely,  and  whose 
recorded  speculatioos  have  secured  the  respectful  mention  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  We 
refer  to  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  from 
1704  to  1732.  His  Clavit  UHiversalis,  published  in  1713,  was  seemingly  unknown, 
at  least  in  his  own  country,  till  a  short  notice  of  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Reid  in  his 
Essays.  Long  extremely  scarce,  it  is  now  generally  accessible.  Not  less  than  two 
editions  of  it  have  issued- from  the  press  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  last  of  them 
associated  with  a  curious  and  interesting  biography  of  this  metaphysician,  by  Mr. 
Benson.    London,  1837. 
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produced  immediately  and  in  regular  order  by  God  in  the  minds 
of  men — according  to  a  third,  as  a  group  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  own  minds,  regulated  by  an  unknown  principle.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  long-agitated  controversy  on  Idealism  is  of  practical 
importance,  chiefly  as  it  is  connected  with  the  refutation  of  scep- 
ticism. There  surely  remains  room  for  a  better-defined  settle- 
ment of  the  actual  evidence  of  consciousness  with  regard  to  a 
subject  which,  in  all  ages,  has  tended  to  excite  speculation,  and 
which,  since  the  time  of  Berkely,  has  been  regarded  by  acute 
minds  as,  at  least,  an  "  open  question"  in  metaphysical  science. 

The  most  important  service,  however,  which  its  author  hoped 
to  render  by  his  System  of  Monads,  relates  to  the  refutation  of 
Pantheism.  The  Monadologie,  with  the  consequent  doctrines,  is 
essentially  an  effort  to  indicate  the  metaphysical  and  moral  rela- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being  with  the  universe.  Antagonist  to 
the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  occasional  causes,  the  doctrine  of  a 
pre-established  harmony,  has  been  accused  of  tending  to  an 
atheistic  separation  of  the  world  from  God,  while  the  rival  system 
has  been  counted  open  to  the  charge  of  an  identification  of  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  of  which  mere  are  signs  in  the  system 
of  Malebranche,  and  which  was  fiiUy  developed  in  the  Ethics  of 
Spinoza.  We  are  unable -to  undertake  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  a  subject  so  profound  and  complicated  as  the  one  suggested  by 
these  speculations — a  discussion  which  requires  a  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  limits  and  canons  of  metaphysical  reasoning — and 
we  would  conclude  this  rather  desultory^'article  with  some  allusion 
to  that  awftil  frontier  land,  where  religion  becomes  blended  with 
the  higher  philosophy,  and  where  objects  have  been  found  fitted 
to  attract  educated  and  uneducated  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Leibnitz,  as  we  have  seen,  was  led  by  his  love  of  speculation, 
and  also  by  a  desire  to  repel  the  scq)tical  objections  of  Bayle,  to 
consider  the  much-vexed  question  oi  the  origin  of  evil.  It  might 
be  made  evident,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that,  in  his  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  dismal  phenomena  of  our  own  actual  experience 
with  what  is  discovered  from  other  sources  of  the  character  of 
God,  we  have  a  fit  illustration  of  the  inapplicability,  for  purposes 
of  useful  effect,  of  principles  so  extremely  general  as  those  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  deal.  We  frequently  observe  also 
an  indistinct  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher,  of  the 
line  by  which,  m  these  matters,  positive  is  separated  from  negative 
knowledge. 

There  must  be  mysteries  in  a  science  like  theology,  which 
includes  among  its  principal  objects,  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  as  related  to  a  class  of  responsible  created  agents.  An 
important  step  of  progress  has  been  gained,  when  what  is 
incognizable  is   treated  as  an   acknowledged  mystery.     Much 
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needs  still  to  be  done  to  spread  the  spirit,  and  secure  the  right 
application  of  this  principle.  The  region  of  a  new  science,  or  at 
least  of  a  wider  and  better  application  of  metaphysical  and  also 
of  logical  science,  seems  to  open  before  us,  when  we  contemplate 
in  their  connexion  the  series  of  events  which  pervade  natural  and 
supernatural  theology,  regarded  as  the  science  of  tlie  mutual  re- 
lations of  God  and  man. 

The  primary  truth  of  theology  demands  the  exercise  of  philo- 
sophical faith.  The  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  the  full  conception 
of  the  co-existence  of  a  responsible  creature  with  the  infinite  Cre- 
ator. The  existence  of  a  moral  creation  is  a  fact  which  man 
cannot  explain.  He  finds  in  himself  the  relics  of  a  Law  impressed 
on  him  wnen  he  was  created  "  in  the  image  of  God,"  wliich  tells 
of  duty  and  demands  obedience;  and  this  gives  evidence  that 
man  was  created  to  be  governed  by,  and  so  was  taken  into  a 
moral  relation  with,  a  personal  God.  He  finds  himself  a  depen- 
dent and  yet  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  manner  of  acting 
towards  Him  from  whom  he  received  the  power  to  act.  This 
combination  of  freedom  with  derived  and  dependent  agency, 
includes  something  without  the  limits  of  the  human  £aculties. 
An  anchor  is  needed,  by  which  the  understanding  may  be  kept 
back,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  Pantheistic  absorption  of  the 
moral  creation  in  the  Creator,  and,  on  the  other,  from  suffering 
the  universe  to  be  cast  adrift  on  the  dreary  ocean  of  Atheism ; 
and  it  is  found  in  the  faith  which  believes  what  it  can  neither 
question  nor  fully  comprehend. 

The  evolution  of  the  theological  system  is  a  ftuther  evolution 
of  the  mystery  into  which  its  first  principle  retires.  As  the 
understanding  cannot  embrace  a  reconciliation  of  the  infinity  of 
the  divine  attributes  with  the  creation  of  beings  free  to  act,  and 
therefore  responsible,  neither  can  it  devise  a  scheme  for  harmon- 
izing with  these  attributes  the  dark  history  of  a  portion  of  that 
created  agency.  We  find  that  each  member  of  our  own  race  is 
bom  into  the  world  "  alienated"  from  God,  and  we  are  told  of 
another  race  that  has  fallen,  without  hope  of  recovery,  into  the 
same  awftil  habit  of  ungodliness.  The  continued  existence  of 
moral  creatures  in  the  universe  has  thus  added  another  inexpli- 
cable phenomenon  to  the  mystery  of  their  original  creation.  Sin 
has  appeared.  Kesponsible  creatures  have  become  rebels  against 
the  law  of  Him  from  whom  their  responsibility  was  derived.  The 
stream  which,  in  the  creating  act,  was  seen  to  issue  from  impene- 
trable recesses,  here  resumes  its  subterranean  channel,  and  when 
it  reappears,  has  become  strangely  altered. 

There  is  a  third  evolution  of  the  mystery  which  pervades 
theology.  God  Himself  has  spoken  to  us  of  an  extraordinary  plan 
of  BE8TORATION,  of  which  the  operation  becomes  apparent  to 
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had  Qfttrioi  ki*  j?esfp<msibiUty  tt5eoi:jghrtbe  eoqi^e.of  j(ljiie^iQr^^ 
(WtrftftgelBteot^  and  hifi  x^spotobility^B.icoiijfcued^thjrOugb'ltK^ 
sijba^ue^t  coulee,  of  jrestopcatio*.  Xei,  tt^  suWeotive  prw^ss^^ 
QSimiigewiiMit  comioeiiices  with  his.  birth,,$aid  to^  sulgeQtiy;e5|]^<?^ 
cc»8 ,01  reuoioa  k  i^QnducteA by  tbeipresentiJiviiig  ftg^cy  of  tfee 
Holy/iSpirit.  .  Tbcr  pkeqoDa^a  .of,  yesljQCfttiotn  in.  th^  ^pi^ttwJ 
.wifffd,  wspUyed  lo.  tie  Ohunjh  of  (jo^  thu^  JUke  rjtjje..^  t>0?9  |ffftr 
ficdjflg.terlassfcs  of  related  pbeiKCMpaena,  i3($e  .oiit>of  a.  ar^gi^p^^Qto 
jrtich)  the  )€ty»  of  .the  h«?ftfta  ijtjidearsKjaTidiia^  ^cwwot  ^ej^t^^Q<.  j  y/ 
A  s^ifes;  ;of  Btrawge  .ftictsf  is  ^.pnfold«d  in  •  the .  hjistoiy.'of  .i^ji 
qoaroe^'ofidi^.waiverge*  Oeri^w,,  pip,  .»n4>sftly^tioj|-ft}^^^$^f 
fftlWyAfe  faifcp,  aod-  #e  restored  niOral  d^^tajre-^afierjr^i^e^^ 
tQim  in  ewats,isvhi^h  we  mi^y  kw>^,.wbil^  ^ach  s^wn^jto^.^piii^^ 
directly  from  a^n*  .a>y^  whose  depths, tw^>i?aoi»ot  fi^tjM)pi,  KrTJ^^ 
ap  je«iyd.nQ^  has  bemi*th^  signal  for  thpsecoptifovej^s.^  thipplo- 
ff&n&  whiobrbaveTbfieflkicsM'riedtjQ^  aud^hpse, battles  of  faitfx:^^}| 
$Q€|)tie^ift^tvbiek.bikve  b^^i^^fotigb^for  ^^(#f^itbQ??^^i4»^%^ 
I^.4b^i»Qv^ftl^*fae!tofrfjr&^ti^,w§itod;'^^^ 
otf  ,P4MP(tJieifj^r|i^  J'jree  ■;Wjll..^^  T^?(e.€[X[is<3^^^  <)f  4p^4i§§,f  ^i^^ 
thi^  %f^tb0w>a^jO^  MatiV^Wv^idt.Qflt^^ 

(5ri?flke0i  a^d  A^ir.  p^q^jtjflei-p^^dJftQafiipiiL^; afld.i^^^ 
pr!0^p^t?ts:QCitbew<^?:4  ^^atiQ^,thf<^i:^^J^t..^ten>i^^^^         t  •  jj.rrt^i 
»   It  i^^^jtoaftllyimpoFta^tll^at  tb<^{mij>4^hQiiicJ;beRQp^^^ 
with  l^.^n^r^'l  (t^.«ractoiJ,o^.tbat  AS«[oc^  pf.jt^eqlp^^ 

iruths;.whicb'id^P)^n^a  :t|ie  e^ierfeise^  p£  ptttJof^p^ipalp^^i^j,r^4 
th^refor^  {falls  withinrdft^r^flg^of  wbajt  b^rtp.{)p,f^i^5d^^djjgi^^ 
i^iaebow  dispel  to^  m  ^f^c^naplet^^sy^t^n.  pf  jj>f  ts^g^j^kial  ;^]q^ 

which  mre  tb$^ve  (©nd^iayoured  to  (tr^^,tiB».^:prif5c^,g^^ 
oocdirf-reoeptioft  .gfeoi4d,  rp^i^r^^i  oji^.twlgm^r.^idpu^^  \v^ 
r^erieace  to  all  in  &^e<$i^^  tki^,i^^:r^^ 
epndwjtc  us  ^f  as  little /Gb^ldreo^'ttof  1;bat»;^ractw^f;s<^iji;^^  pf,,  j^bw^ 
aUj.whicbj  ii^f<Spea3^d  t(>.tbe.^oul,|tbat.b^.blacoQae'.^\;)»f^|^^^^^^ 
tbe-yV^^ilLof  .&od*)  . History, ;wltucb'  b9^:jto:J^;$Goji5dr:tbe|^igj^ 

%^ 4iE\,ith^  seojie^rof  'tN'.4RtiW(itl>  ^pbW^pn^^i^,.  . jt^e^i^B^i^m/^^ 
of..tibpi,ft^ist^i?c^.pf -0»er.?f^ft>  di^  ^|,^fi^e-^fi^,;^^jf]^h(^ 
B4rf^4^i  imi^hU^'  by  the  laws  pf.  rtbe)pbjf;pft|  9r§ft^i9j^^,aj^;49ny^ 
npQtf d.  iwi^^t  the  J^ws  aftd  .harov^fty.  ot%  bigbe?  e^womyri  A§^%; 
grand  lOFiod^tiaU^  of *areFelatio»  fr(W  (Jod^r.^dre^^edtftj^.^^ 
race,  and  which  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  cure  of  its 
disorders,  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  stimulate  a  reviving  conscience, 
they  are  fitted  to  elevate  thought,  from  the  world  of  sense  in 
which  they  have  been  manifested,  to  man  and  man's  prospects  in 
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that  moral  and  spiritual  world  which  we  here  ^'  see  through  a 
glass  darkly"  in  the  reflection  of  a  reality  that  is  yet  to  come. 

Thus  has  God  sufficiently  provided  us  with  a  practical  solution 
for  the  mysteries  of  theology.  Conversant,  as  we  ought  to  be, 
with  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  ^nsible  experience,  and  inca- 
pable of  comprehension  by  faculties  created  tor  comprehending 
only  the  events  of  contemporaneous  and  successive  nature,  we 
may  yet  learn  through  experience  itself,  that  religious  faith  in  the 
miraculously  revealed  law  of  grace  finds  the  needed  harmony  of 
what  by  us  is  incomprehensible — a  harmonv  in  which  the  con- 
science does  the  worK  that  cannot  be  devolved  upon  the  intel- 
lect, and  in  which  the  transformation  of  the  character  is  found  a 
sure  path  to  the  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  doctrine.  The  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  reason  thus  cease  to  hinder  the  gradual 
restoration  of  the  regenerate  to  the  image  of  God. 

The  preceding  notices  and  observations  have  accumulated  so 
much  beyond  our  expectation,  that  we  must  not  extend  our  limits 
past  this  point,  from  which  we  may  look  at  a  distance,  with  awe  and 
profit,  upon  the  host  of  speculative  questions  which  the  writings  of 
Leibnitz  are  evidently  fitted  to  raise.  Our  end  has  been  gained,  if 
what  we  have  written  leads  any  to  benefit  by  sympathy  with  the 
comprehensive  spirit  of  a  famous  metaphysician  and  metaphysical 
theologian — to  refresh  and  elevate  their  minds  by  the  meditative 
study  of  his  works — and  to  be  warned  of  the  still  prevalent  illusions 
which  carried  him  captive,  and,  seeming  to  gain  strength  and 
courage  fix)m  the  victory,  have  carried  captive  the  succeeding 
^nerations  of  German  speculators.  These  lessons  are  needed 
m  an  age  in  which  there  are  signs  that  the  revival  of  old  contro- 
versies, and  the  rise  of  new  ones, — many  of  them  not  remotely 
connected  with  these  illusory  habits  of  thought, — ^are  about  to  sur- 

1)rise  a  generation  ill  fitted  to  deal  with  abstract  speculation.  We 
ove  to  anticipate  a  fixture  history  of  metaphysics  and  theology 
in  this  country  more  encouraging  than  these  omens  seem  to 
forebode ;  and  to  have  disclosed  before  us  in  imagination,  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  succeeding  age,  an  ethically  disciplined 
metaphysical  spirit,  operating  according  to  the  canons  of  a  well 
applied  logic,  under  the  increasing  light  of  biblical  science, 
towards  the  production  of  a  richly  intellectual  and  yet  profoundly 
scriptural  tneoloOT,  and  for  the  attainment,  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  Christian  Church,  of  a  position  among  the  forces 
at  work  in  society,  which  the  human  agency  charged  with  their 
maintenance  and  propagation,  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard. 
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Art»  III, — 1.    Correspondence  between  the  Itwht  Rev,    C  ,ff. 
Terrot  and  the  Rev,  V.  T.  K.  Drummond*    Edinburgh,  184;2. 
2«  The  Scottish  Communion  Office  Examined.     By  the  Rev.  p. 
.    T.  K,  Drummond.    Edinburgh,  1842. 

3.  Historical  Sketch  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.     By  the  ^-ev, 
D.  T.  K.  Drummond.    Edmburgh,  1845. 

4.  Holiness  the  True  Reforming  Power  of  the  Church ;  a.  Sermon 
.  preached  before  the  Bishop  and  Clermj  of  the  Diocese  cf  Aber- 
deen, m  Synod  asserrpbkd.    By  the  Kev.  P.  CHBYNiL    Ijhigcd 
Edition.     Aberdeen,  1845.  '      .... 

5.  Charge  addr^sed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  City  an^,  Vistrwt  of 
.    Glasgow.    By  the  Bight  Eev,  M.  Russbll,  &q.[&q.  [^f^n- 

burgh,  1845.  \  ...  '     \\.    j;  / 

A  QUESTION  very  interesting  to  the  parties  more  l^lmedlatety 
concerned,  and  of  still  greater  importance  in  its  Bearing  Tqfpojn 
the  princjples  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Englafid,  has 
lately. been  raised  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiasticial  relations  of  the 
members  pf  that  communion,  either  laymen  or  clergymen,  who 
happejn  to  be  resident  in  Scotland.  Tlie  interest  and  importance 
of  th€i  qvi^stion  have  bee?i  much  enhanced  by  the  view  which  has 
been  taken  of  it  by  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  5Eng- 
iand,  ,  If,  we  may, accept  the  judgment  of  his  Grace  the  Arcn- 
bishop  o^  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  ^iontjoh'  and  !fixeter, 
gi>[en  privately  and  unpfficially  indeed,  .biit.'verj';  'confidently, 
t|ieir  Gn^rcii  disclaims  th6  mewy,  ppssessed  Ijy  eyeij^  other  ^Chris- 
tian, cpmfliunion,  0^.  preserving  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  and 
.dis9i(pli^€i .  in  the  persons  of  its' members  wherever  they  niafv 
.  t^]35pien  :to  ,t)^  .resident.  She.  refuses,  for  instance^  ihey  tell 
,^9,  .to,,  recqgnise  or,  countenance  the  existen<;e  of  faithful 
^Jh^l^ents  whoi  reside^  from  choice  or  necessity^  in  the  no^hern 
part  of  oijr  island;  her  parting  injunction^  as  they  cross 
ther  horde?!,,  Jbeipg  to  impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  joih- 
.ji^g  thQ,  cqmmunion,  and  submitting',  to  the  spmtual  autho- 
rity of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  Archbishop  of 
iCjEJ-nterfftiiy  declares,  that  "  of  congregations  in  Scotland  not 
acftj^owledgii?g  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  whose 
,d}9Pese,the  chapels  are  situate,  yet  calling  themselvBB' fepis- 
.(^{iip2\\^Ti^  we  know- nothing,  .  .  ,  TTiey  cannot  be  considered 
us  Episcopalian^*  The  Bishop  of  London  tells  us,  **My  opinion 
as  to  the  obligation  which  binds  an  English  clergyman,  desirous 
of  officiating  in  Scotland,  to  seek  for  authority  to  do  so  at  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  he  is  to  officiate,  and 
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to  pay  him  canonical  obedience^  has  long  been  made  known  in 
that  country.  I  retain  that  opinion  unchanged."  More  em- 
phatically still,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  "I  deem  any  priest 
or  deacon,  whether  ordained  in  England  or  Scotland,  who  pre- 
sumes to  minister  in  any  diocese  in  Scotland  in  defiance  of 
the  bishop's  authoritr,  cut  guUiy  of  most  manifest  schism  J^  In  the 
opinion  of  these  distmgnished  prelates,  members  of  their  Church 
going  from  England  to  Scotland,  have  no  right  to  continue  afr* 
sociated  as  adherents  of  the  communion  to  wnich  they  are  con- 
scientiously attached.  They  must,  of  necessity,  exchange  it  for 
another  altogether  independent  Church,  very  differently  consti- 
tuted in  various  respects,  and  which  many  of  them  believe  to  be 
unhappily  distinguished  from  it  by  material  variations  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline. 

The  condition  to  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  consign  the  ab- 
sent members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  more  exposed  and 
helpless  than  has  ever  been  willingly  submitted  to  bv  any  Church 
pn  behalf  of  any  portion  of  its  people.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the 
Church  of  England,  while  handing  over  her  reluctant  and  pro- 
testing members  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion,  has  made 
any  terms  with  that  body  for  their  security ;  nor  does  it  seem 
possible,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  her  ecclesiastical  government,  that  she  could 
do  so.  Neither,  if  such  terms  were  made,  has  she  the  means  of 
seeing  to  their  fulfilment  by  her  dowerless,  but  far  more  inde- 
pendent and  self-motive  northern  sister. 

These  views  are  confessedly  new,  on  the  part  of'  English 
churchmen.  Their  most  strenuous  advocates  admit  that,  during 
the  last,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  numerous 
clergymen  of  th^  Church  of  England  exercised  nieir  spiritual 
functions  in  Scotland  unconnected  with  th6  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  that  the  practice — though  latterly  less  commto,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  immediateiy  see — ^has  continued  down  to 
the  .present  time!  The  same  autnorities,  while  they  admit  that 
Englisli  prelates  have  expressly  recognised  congregations  and 
clergymen  in  Scotland  not  connected  with  the  bishops  there,* 
do  not  allege  that  those  cler^men  have  ever,  either  while  in  Scot- 
land or  on  their  return  to  England,  been  subjected  to  thedis- 
.  approval  of  their  own  Church.  ' 

Certain  laymen  and  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
residing  ih  Scotland — the  latter  holding  their  orders  from  that 
Church,  the  former  adhering  to  her  doctrine  and  discipline — ^have 
lately  felt  themselves  conscientiously  obliged  to  disavow  all  con- 
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(5jpr^i;enfje8  upon,  wliat  itey  believe  to  be  points  of  essentiiilinirT 
bprt^ce^  I  Tiiey  TiavQ  not  proposed  to  set  up  any  separate  an4 
1^^  episc^al  institution  of  their  own ;  but,hav<e  atu^tly  reyprte4, 
^o  tte  position  of  members  pf  a  foreign  Churcn,  wno,  liying 
beyond  ^fae  jurisdiction  of  its  ecclesiastical  authorities,  are  neces- 
sarily cut  pu  from  many  of  the  benefits  attributed  by  Episcor 
palia^  to  their  peculiar  form  of  government.  This  is.  piainljj 
not  a  dQsiraJble  condition  for  amr  body  of  Christians,  and  it  ;raay 
re<|uire  good  reasons  to  justUy.  the  sacrifice  which  they  ihave 
mjfide  in  assuming  it,  But  it  seems  sufficiently  innocent  and. 
vQid  of  offence,  both  to,  the  Scottbh  Episcopalians,  from  whose 
spiritual  province  they. peaceably  retire,  and  to  the  CJhurch  of 
i^ri^n.d,  of  which  they  are  loyal,  and,  it  may  be  thought^;  even 
IJ^naeJous  adherents,  tt  is  in  relation,  however,  to  their  present 
P9sitiQ%  tbat  tne  Primate'  and  his  right  reverend  brethren  hatve 
ablated,  that^  in  their  judgment,  the  Church  *  of  ISngland.  must 
napudiate  and  condemn  the  proceedings  of  her  members  in  Scot- 
land, ;  arid  that  they  have  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  swallow 
4pwn  ttiBir  scruples  of  conscience,  shut  thedr  eyes  to  the  differ- 
ences between  tne  two  CSiurches,  brace  up  their  nerves  to  submit 
tQ.^y  -an^ount  of  what  they  conscientiously  conceive  to  be  enfor 
in,3pctrine,  discipline,  a]rid  ritual,  forget  eyery  thing  that  13  ^s- 
tipctiye  in  the  stfindards.  and  liturgy  of  their  own  Church,  aijd 
submit,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  the  right  of  the  Scottish. 
Ibisoopal  eommunion  to  comm^d  their  spiritual  allegiance.  . 

J^t  is  remarkable  that  the  English  prelates  have  raised  ;the 
questioit  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  Churches  more 
l^ldly,  «nd  have  more  unhesitatingly  decided  it  against  their:, 
own  communion,  than  the  more  authoritative  apd  moderate 
advocates  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  in  the  north  seemed  inclined  to^ 
dfi,Jnitiltbeirviewsweresounexpectedlyreinforced.  Tothisgeneral 

P'  ^tion  we  propose  to  devote  the  present  Article ;  advearting  to 
porspnal  diare  which  individuals  have  taken  in  the  transac-. 
tj>pns  oui>  of ; which  it  has  arisen,  and  to  the  particular  queation^ 
of  doctrine  and  Church  order  which  have  led  to  these  proceedings,; 
oplv  in  s©  far  i^s  ipay  be  necessary  to  make  our  statement  intelr 
ligjble,    '  ^  ;  .      .      -^ 

.the  fact  that  the  exclusive  claims  of  Scottish  Episcopacy 
haye  been  put  fortli  with  least  reserve  by  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  jfen^and,  frees  the  discussion  ifrom  what  might  otherwise  iav^ 
been  its  most  repulsive  feature.  It  can  no  longer  haye  even  th^ 
Mppf^TiMiQe  o^  ^  disput^  betwieeni  rival  Churches,  but  takes  em-" 
pnaiically  its  mie  character  of  a  controversy  in  regard  to  those 
opposite  principles  which  at  present  divide  every  Protestant  epis- 
copal co^nmunion.    There  are  no  persons  more  interested  in  the 
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argtimehtis  that  woifld  restrain  the  exorbitant  claims  of  Scbtti^* 
Ebiscopacy,  than  many  of  its  moderate,  but  faithfiijl  adlierents, 
who,  regarding  with  sincere  and  natural  affection  tlie  Church  inf 
which  tnej  have  been  brought  up,  and  valuing  highly  the  beiii^fit^ 
of' Episcopal  superintendence,  refiise  to  perceive,  or  wllnnglyi^xpJaiii 
away,  what  is  questionable  in  her  doctrine  and  ritual.  Sensible' 
that  they  are  ,not  themselves  at  variance  with  the  Chtirch  of 
England^  they  do  not.  admit  any  doctrinal  difference  between* 
that  Church  and  the  local  communion  to  which  they  belong,  aiid* 
would  willingly  repress  the  efforts  of  those  of  their  own  body  who' 
seek  to  make  prominent  t^ie  symbols  of  such  a  distinction^.  ^  Ait 
little  do  they  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  same  persons  to  ek-^ 
^gerate  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  and  to  make  luglw 
church  principles  predominant  in  their  communion.  This  'neutralj' 
or  rather  silent,  party  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  whos6' 
influence  is  extensively  felt,  if  it  is  not  much  heard  of,  are  not  coti- 
cemed  in  the  discussion  of  the  views  upon  which  some  of  the  English 
bishops  would  prevent  the  establishn^ent  of  Church  of  EngmiidJ 
congregations  in  their  neighbourhood,  except  in  so  fer  a^  thesj^' 
views' involve  principles  which  they  are  prepared  to  resist  ivitlihl' 
llieir  own  communion.  ''l 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  leading  events  iri'thfe^is-' 
tpiy  of  Epis<fopacy  in  Scotland,  in  order  to*  explain  Its  presteni^^ 
(Condition,  aiid  the  nature  of  the  questions  whicn  are  Ixow  raised^ 
in  regard  to  it.  '  ""     '  '  .; 

The  Church  imposed  fey  the  Stuar^  upon  the  jieo^fe;  of  Scpt^^ 
laiii  was  withot^t  a  Liturgy  until  1637,  when  th^  want  wai  irap- 
plied  by  the  introduction  of  wTiat  Is  kndWn  nk^tjdii^k  Service-^ 
Book*'  It  is*  stated  to  have  been  framed  ^*  after  the  mbdd  ot  the" 
first  ElngKsh  I«itui*gy  of  Edward  the  VI.  ;'*  which,  tti  thfe  EJHgliai; 
Church,  ^as  replaced  by  theJRevised  Liturgy  of  Edward  VT..-h^' 
nfore  Protestant  in  its  language  than  the  former,  and  afterwara^' 
by  the  Book  of  Coinmon  P?ayet  now  in  use.  The  Scottish^ 
&!Mde-l)ook.  howevei^,  not  only  went  back  to  the  Fitfet  LittffgyJ 
o¥K(twajpd,  'biit  beyond  it.  «  Unfortunately/*  says'  M£  'Kf alcolter 
iSiiii^,  ^^  in  receding  fi'om  the  Utiglish  service,  these  niintit^ 
alterations  approached  proportionahiy  to  the  Roini!^  Mi^at"*^ 
Mr.  Hallam  tells  us,  "the  English  model  was  not  closely. fiiJi' 
l(fWed ;  the  variations  haying  all  a' tendency  towards  tfie  ftomish 
worth4>«''t  The  distinctive  mark  of  a  '^  Komish  tendency*  Vijs'^ 
uJifoAunately  thus  early  put  upon  £he  peculiar  rituiil  of' lihe? 
Sfedttldi  ChM.  \;^  —    •   .T..1 

The  Revolution  founcf  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  identifiea 

-    t-i    '  f  ■  -ri.-i^. — -J'   ■>■■   ..i.i  I  .i.    ii> "   ■ !•■??"■( >'l'^;'^ 

*  iiAiNQ,  I.,  1 15.  '  t  Hallam,  Const.  hisLf'tit,  421' 
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in  principles,  and  by  interest,  with  the  Princes  who  had  forfeited 
the  throne.  Their  scheme  of  a  divine  indefearfble  right,  embna^^ed 
equally  the  Throne  and  the  Church.  For  four  reigns,  the  sole 
aim  of  Government  in  Scotland,  urged  on  by  the  personal  wi^eft 
of  the  sovereign,  had  been  to  establish  the  order  of  bift?hops. 
However  a  portion  of  the  Episcopalians  might  be  opposed  to 
James  in  regard  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romisn  Faith,  ttiey  mtisi 
have  felt  that  their  only  hope  of  continued  supremacy  was  in  the) 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  To  a  monarch  called  to  the'thlt>ne 
by  a  Revolution  such  as  that  of  1688,  they  cotild  not  lo6k  with 
the  expectation  that  he  would  enact  again  the  tragedy  of  the  ladl 
twenty-eight  years.  We  may  very  safely  admit  that  Willi Atti 
was  actuated  in  this  matter  by  policy,  and  that  he  Would  not 
unwillingly  have  composed  the  religious  differences  erf  Scotlirid 
by  a  measure  of  compromise — if  he  nad  not  knov^n  i*  to  be  im- 
practicable. The  statements  which  have  sometimes  been  mad^ 
that  Episcopal  government  might  have  been'retfflned  in  Sicotla»d 
it  the  Kevolution,  except  for  the  Jacobite  principles  of  i-fis  adiie^ 
^rents, — ^when  investigated,  merely  imply  that  such  impresttoiift 
of  Williath*s  sentiments  were  circulated  among  certain  paiti^.* 
Considerations  so  doubtful  were  not  likely  to  weigh  fig^n^ 
the  thorough  identity  of  interest  and  feeling,  of  the  Scotfi^h 
Episcopalians  with  the  Stuarts.  "  Their  most  conspictiots  ob- 
ject,** says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  had  been  the  maintenance  of  the  Epis* 
copal  Cnurch.  The  line  was  drawn  far  more  closely  than  ill 
England ;  in  that  Church  were  the  Court's  friends,  out  of  ft 
were  its  opponents.  Above  all,  the  people  were  out  of  it,  and  in 
a  revolution  brought  about  by  the  people,  their  voice  could  not 
be  slighted."t  The  natural  result  of^such  a  state  of  things  ensttedf. 
The  Episcopal  Church  became  Jacobite  and  non-juring ;  it  wa& 
deeply  implicated  in  both  the  Rebellions,  and  its  members  werfe 


*  It  has  been  saici,  though  upon  no  very  sofiieient  antbority,  thai  WiUiam  AffevCdte 
retain  the  ScottiBh  Bidiopei,  if  they  would  Bupport  him.  Bishop  Roee  of  i^dinburgll* 
said  to  have  been  the  only  Scottish  Bishop  whom  he  ever  saw,  narrates  that,  on 
his  being  introduced  to  William,  and  asking  the  Prince  if  he  had  any  commandii 
for  Scotland,  ^  he  said,  <  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  eamttpie 
of  England.  Wherefore,  being  somewhat  difficulted  how  to  make  a  maiin^y 
and  discreet  answer,  without  entangUng  myself,  I  readily  replied,  *  Sir,  I  will  serve 
you  80  far  as  law,  reasou,  and  conscience  will  allow  me.*  "  He  tells  us  of  a  eom« 
nramcation  greatly  more  to  the  purpose,  delivered  io  him,  as  from  Williaai)  by- the 
Bishop  of  Loudon.  But  the  worthy  Scottish  Prelate  Ihus  shrewdly.  ?nds.  his  account 
of  the  matter  : — "  Whether  what  the  Bishop  of  London  deh'vered,  as  from  the 
Prinee,  was  so  or  not,  I  cannot  certainly  say — but  I  think  his  liordship's  w^rd  was 
good  enough  for  that — or  whether  the  Prince  would  have  stood  by  his  promise  of 
casting  off  the  Presbyterians,  and  protecting  us,  in  case  we  had  come  into  his 
interest,  I  will  not  determine,  though  this  seems  the  most  probable  to  me,  and  that 
for  these  reasons,**  &c. — See  Letter  by  Bishop  Rose,  written  in  1713,  in  Keith's 
Ca1;aIogne  of  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  41. 

t  Hallam,  Const  Hist.,  iii.,  442. 
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looA;ei4f¥p<>n'a9>disa^t^9  and  plax^ed  under  restrictions  in  regarjl 
lo^^beiex^rcise  of  their  relipon,  whioh  cannot  be  defended  even 
upK>n  the  SiBce^ity  of  the  tunes,  lit  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
aSi$ho[!v^ing  the.  real  nature  of  these  enactments,  as  truly  in  tended 
for.  tJiW, security  of  the  reiguuiff  family,  that  some  of  the  roos^ 
s^vefcQ.restrictionp  were  imposed,  not  by  the  Spottjlsb,  but  by.  th^ 
British  Parliamenti  aft^r  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  along  with 
m^ai^Urii^  for  "  th^  more  eflfec^ual  dis^rwipg  the  Hig^ilands/  s^i 
§tb^!  defences  of  the  Hwoverian :  succession-  Tb^se  penal  act§ 
nr^ue  ^ever  seriously  enforced ;  but  it  was  not  until  1792  that 
t^y  Wfsp^  repealed,  when  the  death  pf  the.  last  ,pretender  to  the 
tbjcone.  hfi^it'Bnaoved  thej  cause  of  their  enactment, 
;,,,4^ft^r  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  and  the  r^-estabjishment 
(xfiUpisoopacy^  th^  jScottish  "  Service  Book,"  had  fallen  into  disr 
us^  i^elE^U^h  Liturgy  having  been,  for  some  reason,  preferred* 
5]b^l«a^ne  practice  cputinu^d  after  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  Tho 
ft^oftish'  EpMQQ;pal  Church  was  th^n,  not\vithstandiiig  tbe  re? 
strflcj^QipUs  U>,  i?fh^Qh  she  was  exposed,  singularly  free,  not  pnly 
Iri(^ftive3;twn^l  control,  h^t  ^Iso  from  the  mtenxal  restraint  pf  ^ 
stftfldara  of  doctrine  or  authorized  ritual.  Quite  unconnected 
iwiit^  the  Churcl^  of.  Englapd, .  she  did  not  acknowledge  any 
inAority  in,  l^e  Thirty^-mno  Articles,  or  ithe. other  standards  of 
ti^t  Church,  ,Xhe  "  Sendee  Book"  might  be  held  to  be  aban- 
d^B[qd;  whilej  the  introduction  of  the  English.  Liturgy  was  a 
Biajbfc^iof  convenfeuce,  to  which  no  authority  was  ever  attached.* 
.  in-th^  riglitful  exercise  of  this  spiritual  independence,  butactinff, 
^  "YfQ  tl^ii^k,  .consistently  with  her  early  characteristic  of  a  Romish 
te^detip^y,  the  Church  proceeded  to  frame  for  herself  a  new 
(!4gpmiuBioni  Service,  the  peculiarities  of  which  have  in  a  great 
.^«asure^ven.rise  to  the  present  controversy.  In  taking  this  step^ 
^^. Scottish  Episcop^  clergy  did  not  merely,  under  the  influence 
of  local  attachment  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  men  who  had  lately 
experienced  so  great  a  reverse,  return  to  the  eariy  Scottish  ritual, — *■ 
fctothey  ficmstrocted  a  new  Service,  which  thev,  and  som^  among 
i&eit'  successors,  as  well  as  Churchmen  with  the  same  tend^icies 
j^lsewhere,  have  always  maintained  to  be  more  primitive  and  con- 
^fAent  sdthfflDund  doctrine  tha»  eijther  the  presentEnglishLiturgy, 
the  ftrst  or  second  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI.,  or  the  original  Scolw 
tish  Service  Book.  It  is  also  a  notable  fact  connected  with  the 
ifat«)duction  of  this  modea^n  Office,  that  it- was  framed.  In  conjunp- 
•tte*r  with  thenon-jtnring  clergy  of  England* 

'   ^»  it  is  well  known,"  says  a  Scottish  Episcopal  writer,  "  that  the 


*  Skinmjek's  Prelimiimrj/  Dimri^tiou  fo  the  Coivmunion  Oj/lf-e,  p,  2?, 
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inVcona^uencQ  of  that  ^v^t,  i^e  plac^  in  Ilngjland)  ^4  ni0?ik^  ^;^ 
nentlj  learned  divines,.  n^iUsiog  aUegiaace  to  King  Willian^.  yi^j^e  di^ 
possessed  of  their  prefipnnent.  Of  .similar  political  principle^  witlh 
their  Episcopal  brethren  in  Scotland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
Would  take  allvely  interest  in  the  plan  now  on  foot  there,  of  regulating 
every  tiring  after  fhefrimttiife  model  j  and  to  this  ]pla%  thus  powerfully 
seconded  1^  the  most  eminent  non*jiirfng  cler^,  fto^s  ttie  fipiscopat 
OMrch  In  Scodand  awe  her  present  strictly  Primitive  Ecclesiasticaf 
Se^vke."*      *    •    •   •      ' 

Kemembering  what  were  the  political  principles  whjch  formed 
ttie  bdnd  of  union  between  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  and  the 
non-jurors,  in  England — that  they  were  equally  desirous  to  restore 
aTopish  Sovereign,  who  had  lost  his  dominions  in  the  attempt  tc^ 
«stJtbT?sh  Pbpery — \^e  need  have  the  fcss  scrapie. in  recognizing 
flie  Romish  tendency  apparent  In  their  joint  production.  Giving 
them  credit  fot  a  sincere  dislike  to  Romanisin  in  Jts  absolute  form,, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  were  not  unwilling  to  soften  the 
iiffirences  between  their  own  Churches  and  the  religion  of*  };he 
Sovereign  whoT;n  they  sought  to  restore.  j 

;  TheScottishE^iscopal  Church  continued,  throughout  .the  la^t 
century,  upon  the  footing  thus  established  as  to  her  do>cti:ine  anif 
Liturgy. '  But  our  EngUsh  readers  will  be  greatly  mistaken,  if 
th6y  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  last  century  the  Scottish  Epis-j 
cbpal  Church  comprehended  the  whole,^  or,  we  suspect,  even  the 
niajorit^,  of  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  At  all  times  a  very^ 
Hmited  body,  strongly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  and* 
Hltfei  plDue  to  increase,. — its  members,  consisting  of  the  Jacobite, 
gentry,  wer0  chieflv  in  the  country  (&tricts;^  wnile  in  the  large 
toWns,  and  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  there  were  now  resident  a 
considerable  and  Increasing  number  of  persons  connected  with 
the  Church  ofEnfflaUd,  andreeeiving  the  services  of  their  Church 
ftortj  ministers  of  her  own  communion.f  The  union  of  these 
eon^gations  to  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  was  plainly  expedientj 


-•'Tli©  Ofiiee'lor  the  Sacrattient  of  the  torcTb  Slipper,  or  Holy  Comitmniori,  ac- 
eorclhlg  to  thf  1M  of  the  Bpouopftl  Ohittch  in  SftotUnd  ;  n^lli  a  Pl^SMinftkfy '  EK^^ 
sortatlon  on  the  doc^ae  ^  the  EariiAristifOid  S»«riCeeji  ^»,  by  tli«  R<^./|ohii 

Skinner,  A.M.,  Aberdeen,  1807 P.  27.     The  author  was  son  of  tne  lajst^  find  brp- 

thfei*  of  the  present  Primus  6f  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Chtirch*. 

,^  U  uppews  that  in  the  be^iHbjttg  ef  the  pimeitt  c^iiMty  tbsife  weM  abi»tit  iRnU^ 
congregations  of  the  Scottish  £pisoopal  Church,  witli  iPboot  fifty  dergymen.  Ma^y  , 
of  these  con^regatioQS,  in  country  districts,  must  have  been  extremely  sfnall.  At  the  ' 
same  timO)  there  weite  about  twenty-four  congregations  of  members  of  the  Clmrch  of 
Engbmd,  unconnected  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Among  the  latter,  were 
the  three  principal  Episcopalian  eonflregations  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  congrega- 
tions in  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Forth,  &c. — See  Skiuner's  Annah  of 
l$eoUi$k  Epicopactf,  pp.  4l9-2a 
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laW*1Wi8^^bt  "tt  ^^fe?  dfeirivatatage.  The  iiat,utalc6tti«;<*,  p^r- 
iMtetej^WuM' hW6  %Wh  for  ihe  twa  Chtif che^  tc)  hafe  ^c^he^red' 
iSHcj  ti  t^^y  brf  the  kiBject,  inj  ^?^bich  each  rtii^ht  have  satfsfiecl 
&e  ^ciher  as  to  the  substantial  sanujness  of  i\\e\i^  q^itrini^s  ,^ncl 
«iictice.^  But  the  Church  of 'lEjiglauct,  with  h^r  IPju-lieuu^ptiry, 
<p?ijistitu^%,had  not  this  in  W  po^ver;  aiid,  for  ob,yi9u3«  ^e^n^ 
toe;4nl¥afep^uc©,^^  not'to,A>e  looked' fftr.,^  Tiw.. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  contrary,  with  ftn*,iiidd< 
pendent  government  and  spiritual  volition  of  her  own,  w^  i^jee 
toact ;  and  tlius  not  only  took  the  lead,  but,  inj  so  faunas,  a.^iwio^, 
olf  the '"English  Qongregations. was  .effected^  ^he  cwipdtibroi^H 
tl[e^  transaction  entirely  within  her  oyrn  councils.  *  Xndiyidcfal 
ETnglish  bishops  might  express,  their  ^approval  of  the  mpvendent; 
Sal  tb^  Church,  of  England  coul(J  not  be  a,  ptrty  to  it*  pCfee 
mily  persons  with  whom  the  Scottish  Episcopal  (Jhurph.  pbuJd 
6o<pe  iuto  cx)ntact  in  the  matter,  were  the  several  cleirgyqien^ud 
taviwii  who  might,  from  time  to  tinie— roacij  acting  -mr  Kim«^|f 
and  on  his  own  private  iudgihent.  j(»B  ber  comm^n^o^l^,  ^ 

^,  5pbe  nroceedinga.  which  endea.in  <J>e  gradual,. ooun^ioHj  of 
most  of  the  English  chapeU  arid  their  cWgym^h,witK-tb^ 
Scottish  Episcopal  Churoh,  are  fully  i^lated  ip.the  -M  Aripalg.o^ 
Dcptt^h  Episgppacy,"  by  th^  son.  of  Bishop  S}unn!ar,'at  that  time 
FS^us^  to  whose  instrumentality  \\i^  union  seems  ip  hk^^  beexi 
almost  eritiirelv  owing.     Tb?  Tjpleration,^^ct  of  (179^,.  by,^^^^^^^ 

fngemeht  of  relipous  1^^^  more  indefensiJDie  tJian. 

3  pieagure^  which  it  repealed^  requires,  as^  the  quiKfic^pn.  of 
tne' relief , which  it  gives  to  Episcopal  njini^ters^  trnt  they  ;^Imll 
ndft  oply  take  the  oaths  of  a1?juration^  aljegignce,  and  assun^no?,. 
]&r  jEdfio  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Cbiirck  of  Ei^jg? 
lafhd.  '  Fortunately,  in  modem  tlmes^  such  a  prpvieipn  <  VP^j 
iKifeljc  be  treated  wifh  the  neglect  which  it  merits ;.  and  xluripg 
riireiye  years  not  a  single  clergyman  had  qualified  under  tlbei  ,A.ct. 
fii  1804,  however,  the  generaladoption  of  this  step  by  the  Scot- 
ti^  Episeopal  elergjr,  was -made  tne  basis  of  the  desired  union, 
^tti  ,thia  view,  a  Gen^Sjjmod  of  the  Scottidt  i^sf^t^pal 
Cmrokiwa&'ffDBHiioned  to>iBQet-/«i  the  ivillager.of  I/amieiieeladE'^ 
ifl'i^'KJne&pfin^hii^,  *<fep  lli^  ^Jtopose  of  iftfxfeiBltfng  suth'  k; 
fSmc  testtniorijf  of  our  agreerjieui;  ip  doctripe.  a»d  diiscipliflo  vdth 
ii^ijhwxhii^'lBai^hsdya^  may  ^mtiefy  (ka  <flef^gy  ofthatGhl^ciy 
ptf^^iktlf  i^^dting  m  l^cothndj  that  they  ihay  safely  and  cori- 
s^li4!fe''JQWi.t3^^w^^  our, cQmmuuioii.*^*/,.!!!*^  clergy-. who.. 

.,'1  1/    .        •  M  -'      \  ,        .      >       .  (■  .        ■   ■       '     '         "    "  '       ■  "  '      "    ■  •  ' 

*  Skinner's  ^mro^,  p.  334:-     "     <4    * 
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attended  the  meeting,  siiibsciitedtjIhi^OBhirt^^}^ 
f€frnrt*eqixired  bj  tlteiAlct  of  l>79fi^  and  the  bishops  ^ignbdff a  'PoPi 
selotion  to  reqoice  a  similar  subseripftionrfmm  aU  finbmr^'OaildiN 
dotefr-  for  onkvs.  In  a  few  weeks  aftev  this  pcoQeeding^  I>t 
Sandford,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  officiating.  5» 
Edipbnrgh,  set  the  examplq  of  jpining  the  cQpamuniojqi  ^^  the 
Scotti^.  Episcopal,  Church,  a»d  he  was  soon  after  ponaeci^atred 
Bishop  of  Edmburgh,*  I»  a  yf^ar  ^d  a  half,  ^hirte^jn  jcongrqi- 
gations,  with  their  clergymen,  had  follpwed  ^  sam^.  Qo^J^,^ 
ejeyen  ^ngregations  then  remaining  separate.f 

The  subscription  of  the  Article  by  tne  Scottish  clergy  at  lJ>0 
Laurencekirk  Synod,  was  oominunickteii  by  the  Ptimnis  t6"tW 
English  and  Irish  prelates,  and  the  author  of  ttie  "Afmals  of 
Scottish  Episcopa^,*'  has  recorded  the  answers  which  ileVei^pl'6f 
them  returned.  B  did  not  require  this  evidence  to  ^tlsfy  li'^, 
that  no  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  could  're- 
turn an  official  attd  effective  answer  to  such  a  coThmunlfeatibrii 
But  the  whole  correspondence  is  singularly  polhe, 'general,  ah^ 
devoid  of  any  ecclesiastical  intention  6t  effect,  and  is  ful%  as 
well  as  accurately  characteriizedi  by  the  author  bf  the  Annals.  aS| 


cop 

ahie  that  neither  dP  the  Primates  in  Englaild  and  Ireland  appear 
to  have  thought  it  right  to  answer  the  communication  at  alL 
Tiiose  bishops  who  did  write  in  reply,  seem  generally  to  have 
thought  that  the  subscription  intimated  to  them,  Was  simply  a 
testimony  by  their  northern  neighbours,  tp  the  orthbdoxy  of  the 
Anglican  Church — ^not  qnite  involuntary  under  the  Act  )  792." 
indeed,  the  letter  of  the  Primus  suggests  no  other  idea,  and  dbeis 
not  hint  at  any  practical  results  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
movement.  We  may  take  as  a  specimen  the  reply  of  Dr.  Jija- 
jendie,  Bishop  of  Chester,  which-^  , 

"  After  mentioning  the  communication  made  to  him,  con(2iudes 
thus ;— '  It  will,  doubdess,  prove  highly  gratifying  to  every  prelate  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  be  assured  of  tike  decia; 
ration  of  conformity  to  her  excellent  doctrines  and  form  of  discipline,' 
&om  so  venerable  a  body  of  men,  and  to  learn  that  a  similar  declarsl* 
tid]^  will  bereqiiired  of  those  who  may  hereafter  become  ^audilates 
at^MtigfovL  for  holy  orders.  I  hAre  tbg  hot^nr  "SofL-^Amials^  p*  853u »  » 

'The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  l)ouglas,  seems,  as  a  Scotsman^* 
to  have  known  more  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  the  Scottish  origin 
of  the  octogenarian  critic  and  coi^froversialist — . 

**  The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks," 


*  SiiiNNfcB'»yi««a/#,  p.  ^^.    .     .      .  ^t-  lb.  p.  420, 
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milt  iilaoiacOQfeint  foa>  the  cautiouB  terma  of  the  aUiuion  \viiioh  he 
afayne  niakes  ta  thedesin^  junctbn  of  the  Engfish  clergy  m  6cot» 
ladd,  -verj  idiffetmit  A^m  die  emphatic  and  peremptx>rT  tone  of 
tbd  three   prelates  who   have  lately  written    upon   the   same 


"I  flatter  myself,**  he  says,  **  it  will  have  very  happy  consequences, 
and  he  the  means  of  inducing  all  the  ministers  of  Episcopal  congrega- 
tidnain  Scotland  to  acknowledge  aild  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scotch  bishops/'— ilnrtafo,  p.  852. 

It  13  not  to  be  wopdered  at,  that  the  prelates  of  the  English 
Church  shouldj  respond  thus  distantly  and  with  caution,  however 
courteously^,  to  the  communication  from  the  Scottish  Primus, 
Jtany  of  "them,  we  maybelieye,  knew  little  of  the  past  principle^ 
an4  ^stpry  qf  the  sister  Church  in  Scotland,  aj^d  it  is  certain  that 
nop^  of  tuem  pould  know  the  precise  nature  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  the  movement  she  was  now  making.  '  It  now 
apgeaip^  that  there  were  points  of  difference,  fully  in  the  view  of 
tjfe  Scottish,  Episcopal  clergy,  and  reserved  by  them  at  the  mo- 
nc^^nt  of  subsQrjpiion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the 
PjmiMis  to  the  EjngUsh  ancTlrish  bishops, 

.|The.  '35?<^^sh  Communion  Office  was  to  be  retained  as  the 
(j)fffiQe  .of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  of  ^^ primary 
a^tfiority^  within  the  Church,  although  the  English  congrega- 
tiona  were  permitted  to  retain  the  use  of  the  Office  in  the  Eng^ 
l^sh,  ibiturgy-  By  the  arrangements  then  made,  which  were  em- 
^Pflied  in  the  canons  of  the  Church  at  the  next  general  Synod, 
iii,l^ll,  the  Scottish  Office  was  to  be  used  in  all  consecrations 
of  tjishpps ;  and  every  bishop,  when  consecrated,  was  to  give  his 
fult  cL^^ent  to  ity  as  beina  sound  in  itself^  and  of  primary  authority 
in  Scotland.  Of  this  important  reservation,  the  English  bishops 
haci  no  notice.  From  tne  following  passage  in  the  address  of 
Bishop  Jolly  to  the  Laurencekirk  Convocation,  we  may  learn  the 
^gnincancy  attributed  by  an  influential  member  of  the  Episcopal 
college  to  the  variations  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  also  the 
nature  of  tEe  subscription  which  was  then  made,  and  the  degree 
Qf.3,^i^pty, which  it  could  afford  to  the  C^urchof  England:— ^ 

>^^  Happily  we  too  iii.Soetiand  have  of  lato  got  our  autheiutic  institu*. 
UQ]a:f^  a  Christian  Man,  in  a  littXe  hook  called  '  A  lAyman'^  AocouAt 
of  bis  Faith  and  Practice  as  a  Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland ;'  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  of  that 
uhurch.  In  adopting,  therefore,  the  Articles  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  we  must  be 
candidly  understood  as  taking  them  in  unison  with  that  book,  and  not  think- 
ing any  expressions,  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  least  inimical 
to  our  practice  at  the  altar,  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office, 
in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  first  reformed  Litui^  of  England, 
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m9%  to  l00k  hmkioM  dieaaoieBt  Litiufgiea'iriiieli<|nreTailfii  ilom|f  be- 
fyre  ibe  conruptifms  of  :Poper7  faad.ar  beingi  •S^^'of  iho  gDeMteajt 
divioefr  ot  th&  Church  of  EAglaiMi--P^meiy  4a}4]»w%:IiMid»<}(>7JU^ 
Mede,  TjiylOT,  J^uU,,  Jofenspn,  and  jwmj  (>tfipi^,};h%^re(0*ft^iiiip4,^# 
maintained  the  doctrine  which  in  that  office  is,  reduced  ifi  ,praqfic4^rrr 
Annaisj  p.  547. 

Matters  continued,  until  v€?ry  lately,  iipon  the  footing  thtiiJ  estab- 
lished by  the  Chnrch  herself  In  1804.  In  1840,  an  Act  of  ParSa^ 
ment  was  passed  to  pertnit  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protepp- 
tant  Episcopal  Churches,  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  officiate  for  two  days  in  Established  Churches  o^ 
Chapejs  in  England  and  Ireland,  under  a  license  from  the  bisjiop 
of  tne  diocese.  We  shall  afterwards  see  the  uneiqjected  j^ 
which  is  now  made  of  this  very  innocent-looking  enactment. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that  the  c!l*ctti«stah(^  ^^tiiW 
out  of  which  the  present  controversy  has  arisen,  Mr,  Drumn^nd, 
a  clergyn;uin  of  tne  Church  of  EngUnd,  who  had  pre^i9usly  J}^j| 
a  living  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  accespted^  a  few.  yeax?i,^gQj 
along  with  another  EngjUsh  clergy  man,  tne  qharge.of  anen?^ 
constituted  Episcopalian  congregdiioQ  in  EdinbaigbK*/:/W^hifo 
doing  duty  as  a  clergyman  in  England,  Mr.  Drummond,  in  ad- 
dition to  m^  ordfnaiy  public  services  of  his  congregation  ahd^his 
more  |)rivate  •pasto'a)  ministrations,  had  been  in  the  prtictioj^  (tf 
hiding  various  week-day  meetings  for'sperfa!  rrfigibt«d'pui-p6^6^ 
Placing  ffPeat  value  trpon  theS^f  as  inean^  of  AiinisteJrial  likeftli 
nesB,  he  lid  not  accept  his  recent  ch^ge  in  Edinbtirsb  totff  h§ 
had  learned  from  his  future  colleague  that  they  would  nof  aife^l 
with  any  in«)edlment  from  him.    They  had  received  tlm  ei^if^ 

SjpBOval  of  his  Bishop  in  England,  Dr.  Gray,  the  latei  Elish^^ 
rietolj  and  they  obtained  the  sahction  of  his  fitst  Sciottish  6ftiJ- 
cesan.  Bishop  Walker  of  Ediiibufgh.  '     ^  •  '  ^  ^ 

In  Octob^  1842,  however,  Di%  Terrot,the  present  Bishop  df 
Edinburgh,  unexpectedly  coiAmenced  the  oorrespohdericfe'wnfcl* 
^mis  one  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  Arti'elef,  by  addifes4" 
iHg  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond,  imposing  upon  hitri  lile^d^i^aA^ 
tioal  censure  of  an  Episcopal  "  Admonition."  The  ground  of  tli^ 
somewhat  dudden  sentence  agamst  a  party  who  had-iidt'  6e^ 
Ifeard'hi  his  diefence,  was  Mr.  Drummond's  tmcanottifcal  '^oiiStfelf 
in  holdfai^  his  weekly  meetings  where  the  ser^ce  was  bdtfdtfd^ 
*^in  thfe  WW  bf  extempore  prayei*,  without  Ifh^  u^ef  6f  J^fl^ 
Liturgy  *  lA  this^  and  iri  all  other  respect^  the  meeting 'W^ 
oftttduTted  exactly  as  Mr.  Drumm6nd  nad'  always  pireviou^ly 
eondu<^te({4t  both  in  Enrfand  and  Scotland.  This  letter  Ijsfd  %& 
a  oortre^xwftience  in  whid>  Mr;-  Drummond  endeavoured  to  Vitt^J 
dioate  his  «ieeting  fiio«»  tb'd  fehnrge  of  ii-regularltv,  aAd,iiip<M*ift 
fail«i«e  io  set  himself  ri^  with  the  Sisfaop  oii  t&id  mattei^j  b^i§M 
eluded  by  resigning  his  charge. 


5»dMivi>iIl]9iiini]»pd^^f|)ff€^  tlidiibreaiili'^f  thiBliaKier 

J)pairt;Hi£  tli«  iStkOtuKm^^  the- Scottish  Bpidoopd  Ohtii'i^Ii.  In 
4tifec<liiiimifr  bd  <^vis(dd  bf  tt'Ctenerd  Synod  in  1828,  VMch  were 
te^s^j^^ga^  bf  Mr.  Dmmnwtod  at  his  mstitntion,  the  26th  coii- 
TOntafiafed  only  this  provision, — 

ig^.fpi^  Mp^ifig  Sermc^^Aa  ip  aH  ordinary  pfur^  of  Diyina  service 
k  13.  ^cpej^ry  tQ.fix^  by  authority,  t^e  precise  form,  from  which  np 
Bis'^op,  P^^Cjjy^ter,  or  Deacon  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart  by  his  ow^i 
iilterations  6^  insertions,  lest  such  liberty  should  produce  consequences 
ftestriiptive  of  *  decency  and  order,'  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that,  in  the 
^btWmance  of  morning  and  evening  Service,  the  words  of  the  English 
Wxxt^  shaD  bd  strictly  adhered  to." 

ho-Sp^t  i^  J^38»  a  dauise  waa  added,  which  exraotch--^  . 

r^/^^ltliai,  if  any  clergyman  shall  oifficiate  or  preach  in  any  place, 
^wfliic!ly,'Mthbut  nsing  the  Liturgyat  all,  he  shall,  for  the  first  offence, 
I$8^ii*iii>nish6d  by  his  Bishop,  and,  if  he  persevere  in  this  uncanonical 
i^titii^h^  ^aS  be  suspetHled,  Until,  after  due  contrition,  he  be  restored 
ijtdi^exei^l^e-of  MsckncalliiitctiimB.'^        • 

Li.  n ■...;■•    •■ •  '.     .   ■  • 

^l^jlfityi^ips  ^to  U8j  tib^fvea  wiU^.this  e^tring^Httaddi^pn,  it  was 
f^teby.R  y®i7  s€)ve^€i  and  extensive  coi^struetion,  tfeat  the  Paaoa 
qpp^  }^p  nv^  to  ireach  Mr*  Dirnmwoiad's  caae.^ .  The  qii^tton 
jfS^^^^yhj  bpth  partis,  to  turn  upon  .whether  the  meetii:igB 
^JSjf W  tfiejpeaiiiliff  of  th^  Cannon, publicor. primie.  It  k  plear 
i^tlj^  ^cppuding.to  tne^^ensQ  in  which  .thei  word^  mm  used,  eitlher 
|(g^  might  ibe  applied  to  tfafem.  Th^y  took  place,  Jiiot  in  the 
I^^P§]^  fiat  in  a  |x)om  hired .  by  Mr.  Ifram^aqnjdjfor  the  purpqa^* 
Gg^iS^eheldfci|otfor|ieB^^  worafeip  of  God  by 

a  Christian  congregation,  but  Coir  the  special  pinrpose  c^tdeU^ert 
V^.*Mr^^tii!KQ9fi^  and  prolonged  eoursie  of  inalruction,  in  the 
f^pQ/of  a  " Seriei^of  Expositpry  I^ecturea on  a p^ioular book 
o&Wfi.QWqr  ifew  Testaai^t,'?  to  6wh  a  limited  wd  select  body 
of^f^isw^  m  mg^  J^^ve  leis^e  and  inclination  to  a^tond*  Ab 
^ftH)|»,h^d  15P  persons,  and  «s  no. one  who.  applied  fiorad* 
H^op  (V^sis.  tui<<)o4  £^ay  from  the,door^  the  meetings  were.oeir* 
1|a^y<aoti  private,  in  one  ipense  of  the  word*  B»t  it  doesnot 
MteW!  ^h^  4iwy .  WWO  '*  parts  of  the  ipprwA^g  or  evening  .service!' 
rfi^e.Chwch,  an  ^hioh  the  Cwob  enacts  tbatth^BngUsnXiituiTgy 
^iijl  J^  ji;af>4. ,  tTlm  prpaflableof  tfc^  Canon  setfk  forWi  the  n«c»?st 
^fejOf^fffQcisi^.forEri.to  bi^usod  "i|i  ^lx)rdinary  parts  K>f .Divio© 
^SfWH^  l"  wd  4*. VouW  o^^ftainly,  beidi^nll  to  m^g  Mr,  Dcumts 
Q^9d>  piiaotiQg.  within. I^e.  Qfttardiiandu^iial  m^ani^^.of  thesei 
yW'<te>«]wiMA>^^J'^<^  distinguish  plainly^  enough  boJwfie»  a  meet-, 
ivg /qv  ^;fy^ial  pmtpo^  l^Dwever  religious  ia  its  oharaot^^  and 
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thafc  opdmary  Divine  service  at  wkioh  is  xnadethel^oommoKi 
pistyer'^'of  toe  Ch«Toh,  and  for  wfajch  the  forms  .in  the  Lkcnrgn^ 
kave  been  provided,  .^ 

Mr.  Drommand^  at  least,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  pratdioe 
in  England,  might  well  be  excuBed  for  taking  aueh  a  distiiiotian^ 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  authorities  from  the  earliest 
Protestant  times.  The  stalintory  and  cainonical  enactments 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  refer  to  ^^  commoh  and 
<^pen  prayer,"  (2  and  3  Edw,  VI.,  c.  1) — ^^^commdn  service 
in  tlie  Church,"  (6  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  1)—"  public  prayfer 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,"  (Canons  or  1603,  36th) 
— ^"public  and  common  prayer,"  (Act  of  Uniformity,  13  ma 
14  Oar.  II«,  c.  4.)  Mr.  Drammond  had  seen,  in  his  own 
case,  the  practical  effeet  which  in  England  is  given  to  thi^ 
estahUshment  of  the  Liturgy,  in  consistency,  as  we  thinl:^ 
with  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  enferoed.  When  her..sul)* 
scribed  the  Scottish  Canons,  they  did  not  contain  the  enactmnnt 
ondeiT  which  these  meetings  are  now  prohibited.  If  tik^  Jiad 
done  so,  and  its  m/eanino,  as  it  is  onterpreted  by  Bishop  >Ten»l:^ 
had  been  explained  to  him,  we  must  presume,  from  the  steps 
which  he  actually  took  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  his  oolka^e 
on  the  subject^  that  h^yfbvid  have  reused  a  efaarge<in  comiexaom 
with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  When  he  how  Icaimedjthb 
change  which  had  been  ftiade  upon  the  Canon,  and  ihei  stringent 
effect  which  it  was  to  receive,  the  tery  same  queaition:  arose  '^d^ 
his  oonsidemtion — ^whether  he  ought  to  be  vokuiitarily  uoEUKeeted 
with  a  Churdii  prs^tieally  diffenng  from  his*  own,  on  thi^  mlattier^ 
gnd,  as  he  conceived,  materialiy  l&nitin^  his  tiselblnessr  He 
decided  the  qt&estioB  in  1842,  as  wis  catinot  doubt  he  v^olA  faaire 
decided  tt  WbeB  he  oame  to  SootlaUd  a  fewyeani  b^fore^ if  1^ 
cSiroumstiintees  hadibeenthen  tbdfsa^ne.  •  He.irtoigtdedhid'clil&rge^ 
juM;  as,  in  the. i^k4r  case^heiwouhi  ilndoubtedly  loiave  tefosedrto 
miidertake  :it^itod  the  cite  proeeeding  <left  him^^  exbctlj^  as  (the 
otjbes  w^^Ad  have  done^  in  the  -position  of  an-  ordained  .nnnisterdf 
the  Chtivch  of  Englantd  who  •happens  td  bei  (resident  i  in:  Seotkmli- 
The  Archbishop,  aad  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exet^c^'hairci 
raised,  within  their  dtm  Churchy  thiel  question  as  to  what  diatfr 
position  truly  is.  .    /   •» 

Mr.  Drummond's  vesication)  under  the  cireiunstandes  in  wMtk 
it  took  blae^,  naturadlyled,  not  him.only,  but  many  other  persooe 
in  Seotiand  attadi^  to  the  priociples  of  th^  Church  of  EnghiAd^' 
tor  necoinsider  their  position,  aS  having  connected  themselFes  mAn 
tbd  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  !As  might  have'been!  expected)^ 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office,  and  the. state  of  the  Canons on^ 
regavdr  to<  it,  became  ai  subject  of  inquiry:  Thetimestweretno 
tong^thesame  as- in  1804,  when  Eikglish  okargymen  first  joined 
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ihe  {SoGDttish  Spkcopal  Church.  At  the  former  p^«d)  the  appfe* 
hemtoil  (yfi  R.itomm  tendenej  m  any  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Britain,  would  have  been  almost  universalir  treotwd 
w  a<ikiit»stioal  delusion*  In  1842,  die  alarm  on  the  subject  ^vas 
naihep  slight'  nor  affiseted.  Can  we  yet  say  that  it  was  excessivel 
Settle  of  the  isntnictors  who  were  then  most  efFecdyeiy  impressing 
the<eiiBvacter  of  their  teaching  upon  die  Church  of  England,  hove 
tdready  justified  the  apprehension  of  their  opponents,  by  pAt^g 
iwer  to  KomanisnK  There  wiere  citx^uinstances  in  the  past  hist<»y 
of  the  Soottish  Episcopal  Church  to  call  foi'th  still  stronger  feasrs 
as  t6  the  reception  which  such  views  might  meet  with,  and' thtt 
disadvanta^-  atwlijch  th^  must  be  opposed,  in  that  cofidfntinfon. 
Itwas  in  tUs  state  oif  things, that  th^  Scottish  Commanion  Office 
became  the  sulgect  of  geilerai  disonssion,  for  the  first  time  since 
due;  Church  had  received  the  accession  of  most  of  the  KngUsh 
eletgy  and  congregations  in  Scotland*  It  presented  itself  with 
somewliart;>  of)  the  air  of'  a;  discovery ;  for  thie  Officerhavln^  hmn 
long  geifierully  disused  in  the  sooth  of  Scbtland,  its  very  existeneti 
«»«s' unknown  to  the  great  body  of  Episcopalians  there^   - 

At  tbe  outset^  howefver^  this  -  controversy,  like  that  of  Mr* 
I>mniiinondi  in  regard,  to  the  Lttnrgy,  got  a  practical  and  personal 
diaracter,  from  proceedings  taken  by  Bishop  Skinner  <»  Abelv 
deeii' againsta  ciei^gymaM  in  his  diocese. 
'•'Until  1640y  St.-  Paulas  Chapd,  in  Aberdeen,  had  contianimiA 
separate  from  the  Scottish  Epistopal  Cburdh.  ^  At  that  'time'it 
became  united,:  iMilk  under  teiyi  •special  articles  of  miion^  partis 
csAi^-  dindcted^  t0(  th«f !  prasennUdon;  to  -  the  congregation^  of  the 
eil^lusire  use  of  the  English  Lltargy,^^^^'noRe  of  which  rights 
and  ^rmieges,"  it  wAs  idieolared,  <^  shall  be  inffinged  upon  without 
itumning  /the  dissohitioti  of :tiie.  said  voiiuUtsGry  nhwaf^  -Itt- 1842^ 
Sir'Wilkam  I>imbar,  a  clergyman  of  the  Chuvch  (^  Englan^y 
tmi'CaAkd  tatkedhatgeofthiseongre^tion;  Inl^ecounseofth^a 
sakn&year,  being  present  at  an  ordination,  he  dedin^d  to  reoeiti^ 
the  oammnitionaoeording  tothe  Soottish  Office^  to  which  he^n** 
tfartabied''Oenscientimis<  b^eetions^ and' from  the  use  of  "which  be 
hadtibeheved  himself  to  be  proteoted  by  the  recognised  coikstittii- 
tiniito>0:U]s  oengregatsom'  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  howev^s*^ 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  tenderness  of  lay  oonseieticee 
imiyi,'and''the(savi»g€iauser'ui  the  artkdes  tyf  union  ptietected  the 
esn^^regation^  but  not'  their  minister;  .  Sir  William  Duhbsir  y^m 
abcoildingly  repvored  by  his  diocesan  for:  this ofiSmee^andiiiibrmed 
tiEUt^  if  it  werei  repeated,  it  would  be  made  the  stibject  of  mote 
s^reecelesiasticaL  censure.  /  Li  consequence  of  .this  and  othei) 
points,  >  on  which  he  <  conceived  the  reKgious  Tights  of  his  coifgvc^ 
^ion^'^as' they  hdid  been  reserved  .in  their:  adherence'  to  tim 
6hui«}%  to  fbe  imidedy  and  fis  ^tmi  character  as  an  (drdaizied 
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viinlster  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  comnromised^  Sir 
William  Dunbar  resigned  his  connexion  with  the  ocottish  Epis^ 
c<^al  Church,  withdrawing  his  subscription  to  the  Canons,  and 
surrendering,  by  the  desire  of  the  Bishop,  his  Deed  of  Institution 
into  his  hands.  The  congregation,  however,  took  the  same  view 
of  the  matter  as  their  minister ;  they  declared  their  conditional 
union  with  the  Scottbh  Episcopal  Church  also  at  an  end,  and 
called  upon  Sir  William  Dunbar  to  continue  his  ministry  among 
them.  In  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  Bishop 
Skinner  has  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him  as  a  schismatic. 

Mr.  Miles,  another  English  clergyman,  in  Glasgow,  has,  with 
similar  views,  adopted  the  same  course  as  Mr.  Drummond  and 
Sir  William  Dunbar,  and  we  believe  it  has  been  followed  in 
several  other  instances. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  part  which  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Episcopalian  laity  in  Scotland  have  in  this  movement. 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  is  not  of  native  growth.    A  very  lai^ 

Efoportion  of  its  adherents  are  either  persons  from  England,  who 
dVe  been  led  to  Scotland  by  trade,  military  service,  government 
employment,  connexions  they  have  formed  there,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  causes, — and  their  inunediate  descendants ;  or  they  are 
Scotsmen  who,  having  passed  part  of  their  lives  in  Endand  or 
the  colonies,  have  there  become  attached  to  the  English  Uhurch. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be  especially  the  case  in  the  large 
towns,  where,  if  we  except  a  limited  district  in  the  north,  the 
great  majority  of  Episcopalians  are  to  be  found.  This  is  the 
class  of  persons — many  of  them  resident  in  Scotland  only  for  a 
time,  and  from  necessity — who  are  now  called  upon  to  say 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  submit  themselves  implicitly  to  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  even  when 
they  believe  it  to  be  departing  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  their  own  communion. 

.It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  particular  disputes  out 
ofi.  which  this  question  has  arisen.  As  we  nave  already  intimated, 
we,  tMnk  that  the  dissentients  were  throughout  in  the  ri^ht. 
The  attenq>t  to  twist  the  Liturgy — contrary  to  its  whole  meanm|i^ 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed — ^into  a  mere  obstruc* 
tiM  to  religious  meetings,  is,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  most 
serio«»  Chnstians,  eminently  wrong  and  unchristian,  but  it  is 
also  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Church  of  England 
in'frainihg  hier  ritual.  Such  a  use  of  it,  is  not  to  adopt  tlie 
Etigli'sh  Ijitm'gy,  but  to  pervert  it ;  and  the  faithful  adherent  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  use  of  a  form  of  Common  Prayer,  may  well  resist 
so  injurious  an  abuse  of  it.  He  has  upon  his  side  the  prin^ciples 
and  rule?  of  his  own  Church.     We  have  not  seen  it  alleged  that 
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ox^-jpiRep^i^g  ^^rwhfywt  Qyery  ^ct  qf  social  warpi^ip,:  bawr/ 
ey^  90^:i8^i)al«.  ^e  k  op]^  referred  to  iq^  of  ^  nu^  inpder^A  . 
of /QQol^el^ltic^  oaQstitotionB— tUe  Ganoofi  of  the  Scottjj^^pith. 
cop^l  CJb\u:ci^  of  1838,  ,>vhicb,  iu  tl^is  instance,  aire  qootrftiy.. 
to,  the*  CauQBS  and  ppcinciplea  qf  tb^  Obiorch  of  EngUndi  cont 
tiR^y  ipj.tha,  forn^er^SocMitwh  Caj^<WM,  and^— wbat  k  of  more  iojr.. 
portaoce^-Hmpoiasis^nt  witb.tbe  title  sa^d  xubrioal,  dirQQtioi)«^  ^ . 
tbjeLi^lirgy  itself,  .     .    •    r 

f.We..ihi»krtbf^  dissj^ntients^  equally  rigbt  in  tbeir  obje^tiop^  to.- 
the  Scottish  Communion  Service.     Wimout  veijituring  to  ,di^um,  ( 
a^^)Me(^,^q  fiolqi^^  la^  wj^uit/^  for  thesQ pages,  wo  sbaU.(K)n;ti^t 
onreelye^j,  wiMv  «^ch.  w  st^emeat  of,  p»e  or  t^o  of  tb^  objectioo^W^ 
p9^s|(g^<^jad of  tba^b^iJig^. which  the  Service  bas  nnd^rgpi^  i^ . 
the  Scottisb  and  English  Episcopal  Churches  c^pect^vely,  siupe 
aPx:Qti9at9#tvComn3iun^  Office  was  first  compilea  in  the  timepf 
lEidm^fi  Ylr,  as  may  qnable  our  xe«ulers  to.understand  the  i^at^r^  . 
of  tb§  obj^otionsj^nd  to  ju^e  for  tbemselves  bow  far  tbey  arej 
su^Ofe,  aqtd.cpwkpulsory  on.  the  ponsciewes  of  thos^,  wbo  .bpld  r 
tbem.    Xbe.  first  jmd  most  mateiial  qnestiou  is-r— not  w:hat  we  9V  [ 
oii|sr^94ei;sipaytb¥^koftb^Office-T*-butjwbatiis  tboco^qi^tipfi^  , 
opipion.^a^ertaioiQcl  of  it  by  pegfspps  w;bo4ii:e  called,  \kp^  i^Uberv, 
tOTabid^  by, lor  leav^ia Cburqb, ifi  wbjypb.it  ia  of  ^'prinifj^r^fmii^^^^ 
»^V^Trby  Sir  .Wilbam.Jiupb»ic,.for  in;^tanfi€\,  who  m»st  .^ijibefit 
TQmy.p  thQ  CfPiHJftJjniw  aw[)rdi»g  U>  this  Office,  or  r/^gn  bis^i 
ch^ijrei  and  he  exfionunianicated  I  ,  :   -  .  r    :  ■. 

T^V^e. shall  igive^  in  the.iwprds.  of  the  Bishop  of  Cash,^i,.ope  of 
tbe  leadii^  oiy^^tio^s  to  thot  Scottisb  Office,  with  the  9p^nH)in  f^  , 
thajfe^prelatoa^toit^  validity  ;-7-  ■  •     .  u   -. 

.'/"ST^uf:,  |*rayer-bQok  goes  back  toward  Popery  in  a  .degree  for  .^ 
which  she  has  no  precedent  in  the  formularies  of  qny  Reformed  Church.  ^ 
In  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  Arenbishop  Laud's  ' 
Prayer-book  of  1637,  in  the  prayer  of  Consecratidn,  we  find  tt'e^e  ' 
wofia :— *  With  tiy  Holy  Spirit  and  YTorif  rouchsafe  td  blips' arid 
saiic^fj^' these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  arid  wine;  that  tlicfy  m^y ^^ 
be  \ittto  us  the  T)ody  and  blood  of  thy  mos*  dearfy  beloVed!  Son  J^ub  ' 
ChKiilti*^  Bbt-inyoar  eomfinmion  c^Qloe^  which  I  now  lianre 'bi^oi^  i^ 
mepTiDa'hate  <tfae»  wocds:^^->Yotiohsafe  to  bless  and  6ainolkfy<  With  •; 
tb|PvWpiti)  and  Holy  Spirit  thdse  thygifia  andi<^eatures>of  Ixrefi^  jan^it 
wiiCy  iltm%  they  xmj  h^vc^  4iie  body  and,  ■  Wood  of  thy  moat)  dw%.»  -. 
belpi^^^gttnr'-    '..•..':     ;.  t,     ..-,-...  ..--k.,  rr;,  v.r. 

"S  ^T^^i^  ^nfy,  deliberate  .opi^io^,  ^t.the  jintEpilu^tipn  of  ,(b^e.. 
w<?i^jmljD  A^.^  OfMis^^ratiop  Kwre  tiaii  justifies,  th^^epj^alipn  \ 

froin^  me*JEpi»CQpal  Scotch  Qburch,  of  ^ny  person'  who  has  sjgned.  and  ,  ^ 
ea;^«wio  assents'  to,  the  twenty-eighth  Article  of  our  QYijxcQ^f'^Lek&r^,  \ 
from^^  IStshopof  Cashd  tp  Bishop 'Low^ '  From  'the  " ^Edinburgh  'Advyr-  ' 
tiser^^imiDdkmUr\mh,)''''    '  ^     '^       •■  ^'   •-;;.>     .     ,   h; -r  ....  ..-^ 
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•  In  order  to  estimate  the  force  of  this  objection,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  progression^  in  two  opposite  directions,  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  Office,  and  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  the  expressions  used  which 
might  be  accidental  and  without  meaning,  but  that  there  has 
been  a  smes  of  changes  in  the  form  of  words,  each  intended  to 
embody  more  accurately  the  doctrinal  views  of  those  who  intro- 
duced them. 

The  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  has  these  words :  "  With  thy 
Holy  Spirit  and  Word,  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  these  thy 
<a'eatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  unto  us  the  body 
and  blood,"  &c.   These  expressions  were  thought  to  be  equivocal, 
,  and  the  reformed  doctrine  was  more  accurately  expressed  in  the 
second  liturgy  of  Edward  VI*,  and  in  the  present  English  liturgy : 
— "  Grant  that  wb^  receiving  these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  thy  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy 
institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be 
partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood."     The  object  of 
the  change  of  expression  is  obvious.     The  older  form  introduces 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  as  grammatically  the  subject  of 
the  petition—"  that  they  may  be,"  &c.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
•  admit,  ^ough  not  necessarily  to  import,  a  meaning  inconsistent 
with  Protestant  doctrine;  and,  in  the  doubtfiil  state  of  the  Church, 
,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  by  the  Protestant  party  to  substi- 
;  tute  a  mode  of  expression  which  should  absolutely  exclude  such 
a  meaning.     This  was  effectually  done  by  making  the  commu- 
nicants, and  not  the  elements,  the  subject  of  the  prayer.     The 
.  formulary  which  was  thus  abandoned,  might  be  deiended  on  two 
.  grounds.     It  might  be  said  that  the  use  of  the  words  "  unto  us," 
■  truly  presents  the  very  same  safeguard  against  a  false  interpre- 
.   tation,  as  the  amended  Office.    It  might  also  be  said,  that  even  if 
,    these  words  were  away,  the  older  Service  would  just  contain, 
turned  into  the  form  of  a  prayer,  the  words  of  divine  institution — 
"  this  is  my  body."     We  do  not  stay  to  inquire  into  the  suffi- 
ciency of  these  separate  def^Qces.     It  is  obvious  that  ihej  were 
...bptt^.open  to  any  advocate  of  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  YI., 
w\ko,  Tf  ished  to  defend  it  upon  Protestant  grounds ;  but  stiU  .the 
,  phca$eok)gy  was  thought,  to  be,  if  not  incorrect,  at  least  equivooal, 
.  mad  we  have  seen  how  it  was  dealt  with  by  the .  predominant 
.Pjrot<aB5tant  party  in  the  Church  of  England.     We  shall  see  that, 
J  i  in  Scotland!,  the  progress  has  been  in  tne  opposite  direction. 

Laud's  Service  Book,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
.,  Episcopal  Churchy  reverted  to  the  words  of  Edward's  first  liturgy. 
riTui^;  waa  in  itself  a  change,  of  which  the  tendency  cannot  be 
u  m^tjakffi  I  but  it  restored  matters  to  what  had  been  the  starting 
',, !  point,  ip.  the  composition  of  *  Protestant  liturgy  in  England^   It  is 
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now  the  point  of  divergence  between  the  two  Churches.  The 
more  recent  Scottish  Communion  Office  departs  from  the  words 
adopted  in  the  Service  Book  from  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI, ; 
retaining  every  thing  in  them  that  could  be  objected  to  by 
Protestants,  and  excluding  both  the  pleas  on  which  they  might  be 
defended.  These  are  the  new  words : — "  Vouchsafe  to  bless  and 
sanctify,  with  thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son."  There  are  just  two 
changes  here,  each  having  reference  to  one  of  the  two  grounds 
upon  which  the  older  form  might  be  thought  defensible.  The 
words  **  UNTO  us,"  which  might  be  held  to  be  exclusive  of  a  false 
meaning,  are  left  out,  and  the  words  of  divine  institution,  con- 
verted into  a  prayer,  are  no  longer  used ;  it  having  been  thought 
right,  for  some  reason,  to  adopt  a  different  language,  and  to  pray 
that  the  elements  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  here,  then,  not  accidental  difference,  but  intentional 
change,  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  the  change,  however, 
tending  opposite  ways  in  the  two  Churches.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  omission  made  in  the  new  Office  is  obvious.  Its  de- 
fenders have  not  merely  to  maintain  that  Edward's  Litui^ 
would  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine^  even  ifit 
had  wanted  the  qualifying  expression,  "  unto  us  ;"  for  the  ques- 
tion now  is — ^what  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office  in  leaving  out  those  words?  The  only  excul- 
patory answer  that  can  be  made  is,  that  it  was  done  without  any 
mtention  at  all ;  which  no  intelligent  person  will  believe. 

Another  objection  which  the  dissentients  take  to  the  Scottish 
Communion  Office  is,  that  it  contains  language  importing  a 
sacrifice  made  in  the  act  of  communion,  characterized  by  Mr. 
Drummond  as  "a  commemorative  material  sacrifice."  Here, 
again,  we  have,  in  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  Laud's 
Service  Book,  the  common  point  firom  which  the  two  Churches 
have  diverged.  They  both  contain  these  words: — "We,  thy 
humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make  here,  before  thy  Divine 
Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  the  memorial  which  thy  Son 
hath  willed  us  to  make,"  &c.  In  the  present  English  Liturgy, 
this  passage  is  omitted  altogether.  In  the  Scottish  Office  it  is 
retained,  with  an  addition  which  introduces  the  objectionable 
doctrine — "  We,  thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make 
here,  before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  which 
WE  NOW  OFFER  UNTO  Thee,  the  memorial,"  &c.  In  the  edition 
of  the  Office  now  before  us,  printed  at  Ediilburgh  in  1842,' as 
well  as  in  that  published,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  these  additional  words — which  we  now  OFFteu 
UNTO  T^b:e,  are  printed  in  capital  letters,  being  the  only  woi-ds 
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in  this  part  of  the  service  (the  oblation  and  the  invocation)  which 
are  made  prominent  in  this  way.  Two  very  opposite  defences  of 
this  passage  are  set  up.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
words  <m\y  mean  that  the  elements  are  sanctified  or  set  aside  to 
ft  holy  use,  and  that  they  imply  no  more  than  what  some  persons 
understand  by  the  use  of  the  term  oblations  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  in  the  English  Service* 
If  this  was  all  that  was  intended,  the  words  are  strangely  adapted 
to  conceal  the  real  meaning  and  suggest  another ;  and  it  is  xm-* 
fortunate  that  they  are  printed  so  prominently  as  to  lead  unin- 
formed persons  naturally  to  believe  that  they  embody  the  princi- 
pal "  action"  of  this  part  of  the  service.  But  the  more  decided 
and  genuine  advocates  of  the  Scottish  Office  repudiate  this  view 
of  the  '^  eucharistic  sacrifice"  which  it  imports.  Mr.  Skinner, 
in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Office,  thus  states  the 
doctrine  which  it  contains : — 

"  Aa  the  legal  sacr^es  prefigured  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  does  the 
Eucharist  commemorate  that  sacrifice;  but,  as  the  legal  sacrifices  were 
not  less  sacrifices  because  they  were  figures  of  the  grand  sacrifice,  so 
neither  can  the  Eucharist  be  less  a  sacrifice,  because  it  is  a,  figure  and 
representation  of  the  grand  sacrifice."* 

To  the  same  purpose,  an  able  opponent  of  the  Scottish  Dis- 
sentients, who,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  comes 
forward  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  and  the  hierarchical  rights  of 
the  sister  Church,  tells  us  that  he  is  "  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  not  by  an  arbitrary  token, 
but  by  acts  intrinsically  resembling  it,  can  be  less  than  a  com- 
memorative sacrifice — how  its  commemoration,  through  the 
specific  means  of  material  elements,  is  other  than  a  commemora- 
tive material  sacrifice."t  We  really  think  the  view  of  these 
two  writers  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  most  natural  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage.  It  refers,  not  to  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice of  "  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  or  of  the  "  souls  and  bodies" 
of  believers,  as  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Service,  nor  to  the  mere 
setting  aside  of  the  elements  for  a  holy  use ;  neither  does  it  merely 
commemorate  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer,  but  it  makes 
a  new  sacrifice  of  me  material  elements,  in  commemoration  of 
the  "  one  great  ofiering,"  just  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  in 
anticipation  of  it. 

It  IS  in  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  at  some  pains 
fullv  to  explain,  that  the  English  Primate  and  the  other  two 
prelates  have  given  their  imposing  sanction  to  the  opinion,  that 
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the  position  assumed  by  the  adherents  of  their  Churcli  in  Scot- 
land is  untenable.  The  views  of  his  Grace  the  Primate  are 
thus  expressed : — 

"  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  communion  with  t!ie 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  her 
bishops,  as,  without  referring  farther  back,  will  appear  from  a  recent 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  38. 

^^  Of  congregations  in  Scotland  not  acknowledging  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  chapels  are  situate,  jet 
csJling  themselves  Episcopalian,  we  know  nothing.  In  order  to  prove 
their  right  to  this  designation,  thej  should  be  able  to  show  what  bishop 
in  England  has  authority,  by  law  or  by  custom,  to  regulate  their  wor- 
ship, and  to  direct  or  control  their  ministers  in  respect  of  discipline  or 
doctrine. 

"  In  default  of  such  proof  they  cannot  be  considered  as  Episcopa- 
lian, though  the  service  of  their  chapels  be  performed  by  clergjrmen 
who  have  been  regularly  ordained  by  a  bishop." 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  sentence  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  says — 

'^  My  opinion  as  to  the  obligation  which  binds  an  English  clergy- 
man desirous  of  officiating  in  Scotland,  to  seek  for  authority  to  do  so 
at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  he  is  to  officiate,  and 
to  pay  him  canonical  obedience,  has  long  been  made  known  in  that 
country.     I  retain  that  opinion  unchanged." 

The  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  yet  stronger — 

'^  The  bishops  in  England  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  out  of  their 
own  dioceses  respectively.  The  Churcl^  of  Scotland  is  as  independent 
as  that  of  England ;  and  I  deem  a^y  priest  or  deacon,  whether  or- 
dained in  England  or  Scotland,  who  presumes  to  minister  in  any  dio- 
cese in  Scotland  in  defiance  of  the  bishop's  authority,  as  guilty  of  most 
manifest  schism.  The  notion  of  a  chapel  at  Nairn  being  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  unless  through  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  is 
monstrous." 

All  this  is  hard  enough  upon  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are 
thus  thrust,  against  their  will  and  their  conscience,  into  the  com- 
mimion  of  a  Church  to  whose  doctrines  and  ritual  they  cannot 
assent.  But  they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  reposing  upon 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  by  whose 
standards  they  would  hold.  For  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  having 
been  asked  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
to  give  his  opinion,  denies  "  either  the  canonical  or  the  legal 
ground  of  communion  between  the  two  Churches  f  and  says, 
moreover, — 

"  I  know  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  holding,  as  well  as  in  expressing, 
the  opinion  I  have  put  forwj^rd,    I  know  there  are  others,  who,  if  ap- 
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p6aled  to,  could  not  in  conscience  give  any  other  opinion,  but  such  ai 
I  have  given,  and  who  do  think  that  the  doctrinal  error  of  the  Scotch 
Communion  Office,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  holding  cooimunioQ 
with  that  Church,  even  though  separation  from  her  should  involve  the 
unde^rahle  absence  of  Episcopal  superintendence  and  control." 

'fhe  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  differs  from  those  of  his 
i)rethren  in  England,  in  giving  the  reasons  of  his  opinion,  and 
also  in  examining  and  disposing  of  the  objections  entertained  by 
the  dissentients  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and  her  doc*- 
trines.  In  so  far  as  appears,  the  English  prelates  may  have 
written  in  ignorance  that  any  such  conscientious  difficulties  ex- 
isted, and  perhaps  they  only  meant  to  intimate  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  English  Episcopalians  ought, 
while  in  Scotland,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Scottdsh 
bishops.  But  they  have  unhappily  committed  themselves  to  one 
side  in  a  controversy  which  involves  greatly  more  than  this,  and 
have  annoimced  propositions  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  bishops 
in  Scotland,  which  deprive  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  the  right  to  vindicate  the  principles  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up.  What  the  Bishop  ot  Cashel  says  most  truly 
of  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  is  as  applicable 
to  the  admissions  made  by  the  English  prelates. 

"  But  the  claim  which  appears  to  be  put  forward  by  you  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  is,  that  her  Bishops  have  a  right, 
an  absolute  right,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Episcopacy,  to  the 
subordination  of  all  persons  who  profess  Episcopacy  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict It  is  a  very  important  principle  that  is  involved  in  this  question, 
and  impugns  the  whole  principle  of  the  Reformation." 

Because  certain  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  ol 
England,  residing  in  Scotland,  claim  to  be  independent  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  declares,  not  merely  that  the  Church  of  England 
will  take  no  account  of  them,  but  that  "  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  Episcopalian."  That  is,  if  we  rightly  understand  his 
Grace's  view,  he  considers  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Episcopal 
theory  of  Church  government,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  one  universally  diffused  Episcopacy  throughout 
the  world,  whose  bishops  have  each  a  sole  and  absolute  claim  to 
allegiance  within  his  territory.  This  opinion  is  not  supported 
or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  canonical  rule,  that  a  Bishop  has 
no  jurisdiction  out  of  his  diocese,  which,  much  misunderstood 
and  grossly  misapplied,  has  been  made  ample  use  of  in  this  con- 
troversy. For  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  rights  of  English 
bishops  in  Scotland,  but  as  to  the  duties  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  residing  there:     As  little  is  it  supported  by 
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the  analogy. of  eml  government,  which,  like  most  analpgiea  of, 
Ae  kind,  is  more  dangerous  than  nsefnl  in  such  a  controversy^ 
Tbe  mxMmds  and  objects  of  civil,  are  so  dif^^rent  from  those  of. 
clmrdi  government,  that  the  comnmnity  <^  terms  used  in  re^rd 
to  them  is  really  a  deception.  The  principle  of  self-protection 
giyea  every  state  the  r%ht  to  exercise  authority  over  all  persons,. 
l«eigiiers  as  well  as  citisens,  within  its  territory ;  the  same  pi^In- 
ciple  ean  give  to  a  Church  only  the  right  to  exclude  from  her 
membership  those  who  do  not  satisfy  her  terms  of  communion. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  the  notion  entertained  in  a  former  aee, 
when  the  presence  of  a  sectary  was  thought  to  endanger  Sie 
Church,  as  that  of  a  traitor  would  endanger  the  state;  so  that  they 
weare  treated  aUke,  upon  the  same  universal  principle  of  self-prq- 
tection^  If  the  analogy  could  hold  at  all,  it  is  plain  that  it 
must  go  this  length,  and  that  it  would  leav^  no  room  for  main-^ 
tatnio^  the  right  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  allegiance  of 
Christians  who  maintain  Bpiscopacy,  and  setting  it  aside  as  to 
those  who  deny  it ;  just  as  if  we  should  hold  Frenchmen  subject 
to  oar  government  while  in  this  country,  on  ^cccmnt  of  the  mo-t 
murchieal  form  of  their  own  institutions,  and  Americans  free  from 
it,  on  the  score  of  their  republicanism.  But,  after  all,  when  did 
any  civil  government  ever  require  the  absolute  allegiance  of 
foreigners  resident  within  its  territory;  compelling,  not  admitting, 
them  to  Tiaturalissation  ?  Britain  nev^  absolves  any  of  h^  citi- 
zens from  their  duty  as  subjects,  and  no  foreign  state  where  they 
may  reside  forces  them  to  abandon  it ;  each  country  hemg  qojxt 
tented  with  its  own  absolute  power  to  enforce  its  laws  and. govern*, 
ment  over  strangers  within  its  territory,  altogether  independently 
of  allegiance. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  upon  principles  so  obviouj%  if 
we  had  not  seen  the  Scottish  dissentients  accused  of  "  anarchy," 
and  of  setting  aside  all  principles  of  government.  Upon  the 
analogy  of  civil  government,  if  that  analog  were  admissible, 
the  charge  would  be  ludicrous.  We  can  nave  no  difficulty 
in  discerning  the  only  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  upon 
which  it  can  be  maintained.  Those  who  make  it,  dissociate 
efaxuich  government  from  voluntary  allegiance,  and  conscientious 
assents  and  the  spiritual  connexion  of  the  members  of  a  Church 
with  one  another  and  with  tlie  general  body,  and  make  it  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  absolute  right  of  each  bishop,  defined  ai'bi- 
tFarily  by  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  territory  which  he 
claims,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  all  more  spiritual  aistinctionsi 
It- is  time  that  th^se  persons  seem  to  suppose  at  present,  as  Mr. 
Newman  may  have  done  last  year,  that  they  have  some  unknown 
test,  by  which  to  detect  bishops  who  are  orthodox  in  the  sense  of 
the  Chorch  of  England,  and  worthy  of  her  cgmnjupion,;  and  they 
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are  onlj  their  claims  which  are  admitted.    Her  members  mnsi  not 

exercise  in  this  matter  their  private  jadmnent.  They  must  look  to 
their  Church  and  her  bishops  for  guidanoe— a  good  ilhurtrationy 
by  the  way,  of  the  mistaken  notion,  made  so  much  of  in  this  con- 
troversy,  that  bishops  have  no  kind  of  function  or  jorisdiclion 
out  of  their  diocese ;  it  being  necessarily  assinned  lliat  the  Eng^^ 
lish  bishops  have  already  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Scottish  Episcq>al  Church.  But  have  they 
really  done  sot 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  tells  his  Scottish  correspondent^ 
that  ^'  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  communion  with 
the  United  Cnurch  of  England  and  Ireland,  through  the  inedinnL 
of  her  Bishops.''  We  confess  that  this  sentence  is  to  us  som^ 
what  enigmatical.  We  are  at  a  loss  as  to  which  of  the  Churches 
it  is  whose  bishops  have  b.^ome  the  medium  of  this  oommnnicm  ; 
and  we  really  have  no  idea  what  part  those  reverend  persons  ate 
supposed  to  have  acted  on  the  occasion.  But  we  are  mors  con-n 
cemed  to  know  what  is  the  precise  meaning  attached  by  the 
Primate  to  the  communion  which  he  declares  to  exist  betweea 
the  Churches.  In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  much  has  been: 
made  to  turn  upon  this  matter  of  communion.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  ^^  not  only  material  to  the  point  at  issue,  but  decisive." 
Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  ^^  communicHi ;"  sometimes 
it  is  called,  in  mc^re  imposing  phrase,  ^^  full  communion."  These 
expressions  have  a  dennite  and  well  understood  meaning  in  re- 
ference to  the  standing  of  individual  Christians  in  the  Church  of 
which  they  are  memters, — "  communion,"  signifying  that  thev 
have  been  received  into,  and  continue  to  belong  to  it, — ^'^fuil 
communion,"  that,  lying  under  no  ecclesiastical  scandal,  they  are 
in  entire  possession  of  ita  Church  privileges.  It  is  clear,  that  in 
neither  of  these  senaes,  nor  in  any  stricUy  analogous  sense^  can 
the  phrase  ^pply  to  the  connexion  of  one  Church  with  another. 
Such  a  use  of  it  would  imply,  not  the  communion  of  Churches, 
but  their  incorporation  and  identity.*  If,  then,  any  of  the  read«- 
ers  of  the  Primate's  letter,  or  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which 
the  conim^nioji  of  the  two  Churches  is  assented  and  founded  on, 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  statement  has  a  precise  and 
recognised  meaning,  and  that  it  involves  distinct  and  welUunder- 

*  A  more  definite  and  Ihtelligible  expression,  and  one  more  applicaMe  to  tli^ 
facts  of  tlie  case,  though  manifestly  quite  unavailing  to  its  f^rgumeni,  is  "  ministe- 
rial pomniunion,"  a  speci^c  and  well  defined  intercourse  between  Churches,  imply^ 
ing  no  surrender  by  either  of  its  ecclesiastical  authority  over  any  portion  of  its 
members,  and  requiring  no  submission  by  any  ef  the  adherents  of  the  one  to  th« 
rifual,  or  discipline,  or  spiritual  dominion  of  the  other;  But  the  existence  of  mi- 
nisterial communion  gives  no  plausibility  to  the  claim  s^t  up  on  behalf  of  the  Scot- 
tish bisliops,  which  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  more  vague  iind  sweeping 
asserti'^ns  to  which  we  have  ix^ferred. 
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stood  oonfieqttenoes,  it- is  evident  that  they  huve  been  misled  by 
tbe  Tose  of  a  phrase,  in  one  sense,  which  is  very  familiar  to  ihem 
in  another  and  di£^)»it  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  ihe  oommunion  of  one  Church  with  another 
is  just  tiiat  kind  and  decree  of  connexion  which,  in  each  partir* 
cular  case,  has  been  established  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  two 
dommnnities;  and  it  may  vary,  irom  the  slightest  and  most  yarded 
reoognition,  to  the  most  unrestrained  intercourse  compatible  with 
the  entire  identity  and  independence  of  each  body.  In  this  view,, 
in  order  to  ascertain  die  extent,  aa  well  as  the  existence,  of  tbe 
allied  commimion  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  with  tbat^ 
of  !^gland,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  when  and  how  it  was  con*- 
sti  toted. 

We  seem  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Primate  upon  this  pount 
also,  when  his  Grace  states  that  ^^  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Soet*i 
land  is  in  communion  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  her  bishops,  asj  without  referring 
farther  baekj  wUl  appear  from  a  recent  Act  of  ihe  Legisk^ure^  the 
3  and  4  Victy  c,  33."  As  the  Archbishop  does  not  think  if 
necessary  to  refer  further  back,  he  is,  we  presume,  satisfied  with 
diis  statute,  as  validly  constituting  and  proving  the  communion 
which  be  alleges  to  exist.  But  here  tnere  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  English  supporters  of  the  Scottishr 
Episcopal  Church.  The  latest  of  these  writers  whom  we  happen 
to  have  consulted,  quotes  at  length  the  letter  of  the  Primate, 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  decision  in  his  favour  from  so  high  a 
quarter ;  but  he  fairly  stops  short,  and  refuses  to  follow  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  reference  to  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  establishing  communion  between  two  Churches.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  passage  which  we  have  just  given — "  as,, 
without  referring  farther  back,  will  appear  from  a  recent  Act  of 
the  Legislature^  the  3  and  »4  Vict.,  c.  33,"  are  silently  omitted,: 
and  lour  modei^  points  (....)  hardly  mark  the  absencfe  of  an 
unpalatable  sentence.*  We  are  not  surprised,  for  the  writers 
had  just  been  accusing  the  parties  agcdnai  whom  he  writes,  of 
^  an  Eiastianism  so  grovelling  and  reckless,"  as  to  seek  for  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  Churches  in  the  Statutes  at  large. 

We,  however,  are  not  entitled  to  dispose  so  easily  of  so  autho* 
ritative  a  reference  to  the  statute,  as  establishing  the  point  in 
question.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this  is  the  Act  of  1840, 
already  mentioned,  which  permits  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Scotland  and  America  to  officiate  for  two  days  in 
an  established  place  of  worship  in  England*    This  is  the  single 
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Sinrpote  of  the  Act,  tinder  wbich  a  dergymaB  of  the  Scottiab 
Episcopal  Church  may  now  officiate  in  a  chnreh  or  chapel  in 
England,  witliout  inenrring  the  civil  penalties  to  which  he  would 
formerly  have  been  subjected — ^provided  he  has  the  leave  of  the 
incumbent,  and  a  license  from  the  Bishop.  The  mere  per- 
missicm  of  an  intercourse  so  limited  and  guarded,  is  certainly,  at 
first  sight,  not  favourable  to  the  idea  ol  such  a  communion  as 
would  avail  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument.  The  Act 
Js  only  permissive,  ana  iinposes  no  necessity  of  h(Jding  inter* 
course  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  even  in  England^ 
where  alone  it  is  to  receive  effect.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it 
should  have  a  more  compulsory  force  in  Scotland. 

As  the  Primate,  who  himself  brought  this  measure  into  Par-*- 
liament,  has  referred  to  it  as  establishing  his  statement  as  to  the 
communion  between  the  Churches,  we  ^ave  been  led  to  turn  to 
the  usual  sources  of  information,  to  see  how  far  this  indirect  eflSect, 
now  attributed  to  the  Act  by  its  promoter^  was  in  the  view  of 
Parliament  when  it  was  passed.  No  measure  could  have  passed 
with  less  explanation,'ana,  certainly,  what  did  take  place  was  not 
calculated  to  create  the  belief  that,  while  professing  by  its  terms 
to  affect  merely  the  standing  of  Scottish  Episcopal  clergymen  in 
England,  it  was  really  to  have  an  effect  far  more  important  upon 
the  standing  of  English  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Scotland.  The 
only  statement  in  regard  to  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  tlie  speech  of  the  Primate : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  now  move  that  your  Lordships  go  into  committee  on 
this  bill,  to  which,  I  apprehend,  there  is  no  objection.  As  is  known 
to  your  Lordships,  the  Established  Episcopal  Church  has  been  for  a 
long  time  abolished  in  Scotland;  and  the  object  of  tliis  Bill — which 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church  in  England  and 
Wales  more  particularly — is,  not  to  enable  them  to  hold  benefices,  or 
officiate  as  curates,  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
to  officiate,  where  it  may  appear  to  be  desirable,  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  Sundays.  In  order  to  shew  your  Lordships  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Bill  is  considered  desirable  by  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  I  shall  read  to  your  Lordships  an  extract 
from  the  Register  of  the  Episcopal  College  of  tliat  Church.  Itia 
this : — *  The  proposed  modification  of  the  statute  of  1792  would  prove 
beneficial  to  Scottish  Episcopal  ministers,  inasmuch  as  it  would  remove 
a  ground  of  misapprehension,  from  which  inferences  are  sometimes 
dmwn  very  much  to  tlieir  disadvantage.  Fromtlieir  not  bemg  allowed 
to  officiate  in  England,  it  is  concluded  by  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen,  and  suspected,  it  may  be,  by  some  of  their  o\vn  persua- 
sion, that  tliere  must  be  a  defect  in  their  clerical  authority ;  that  their 
orders  arc  not  vsdid  :  that  tlicr  are  not  clergymen  in  the  proper  sense.* 
I  wivsh  also,  my  Lonls,  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  tlie  foliow- 
ing  extracts  fi^om  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  me  by  a  Scottish  Bishop, 
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for  the  fmrpose  of  shewing  that  the  Bill  is  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
his  brethren.  He  says:-*-^  My  Lord  Archbishop,-*-Pormit  me  to 
offer  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  great  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  by  bringing  forward  the  Bill 
which  your  Grace  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Our  object  was,  rather  to  establish  the  important  prin- 
ciple of  Catholicity  among  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  than  to 
gratify  any  vain  or  aspiring  feeling  in  reference  to  our  personal  im- 
portance in  being  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Established  Cliurches  of 
the  south.  We,  therefore,  consider  the  permission  as  sufficiently 
ample.  Two  Sundays,  with  the  power  of  renewing  the  permission, 
will  meet  all  the  occasions  of  any  clergjrman  from  Scotland.  Our 
interesting  duties  keep  us  at  home,  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
that  our  labour,  joined  to  our  peaceable  habits,  our  sound  doctrines, 
and  our  admirable  Liturgy,  are  not  in  vain.  The  boon  about  to  be 
conferred  on  us  will  add  to  our  strength,  while  it  will  increase  our 
respectability ;  for  it  will  remove  a  cloud  which  seemed  to  darken  the 
countenance  of  our  mother  Church,  and  will  place  us  in  a  position 
more  advantageous  than  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  years  17X5  and 
1745,  when  attachment  to  a  failing  cause  brought  on  our  fathers  the 
ban  of  an  angry  law.'  Your  Lordships  will  perceive,  from  these 
opinions,  that  this  Bill  is  highly  approved  of  where  approval  is  most 
to  be  desired,  and  I  therefore  anticipate  that  it  will  meet  with  your 
your  Lordships'  concurrence." — Mirror  of  Parliament^  Session  1840, 
p.  4010. 

The  only  proceedings  which  we  find  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  still  more  brief  :— 

"  On  the  motion  of  Doctor  Nicholl,  order  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  committee  read — 

"  Mr.  F.  Maule. — ^I  wish  to  know  whether  this  Bill  recognises 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Established  Church  ? 

"  Doctor  Nicholl. — ^It  does  not ;  its  object  is  merely  a  matter  of 
internal  regulation,  and  the  words  used  are  'Church  in  Scotland,' 
and  not  '  Church  of  Scotland.' 

"  The  House  resolved  itself  into  committee,"  &c. — Miiror  of  Parlia- 
ment, Session  1840,  p.  4340. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that^  if  it  had  been  explained  to 
the  House  that  tne  bill  was  to  affect  the  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  three-fourths  of  its  members,  so  often  as  they  may  have  occar 
sion  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  that  it  would  be  referred  to  by  the 
Primate  as  establishing  the  communion  of  the  Churches,  with  all 
the  consequences  which  he'  deduces  from  it,  there  would  have 
been  other  parties  to  the  discussion  besides  Dr.  Nicholl  and  a 
Presbyterian  member  from  Scotland.  If  the  use  now  sought  to 
be  made  of  this  measure  of  "  internal  regulation"  be  legitimate, 
then,  simple  as  it  looks,  and  silently  as  it  was  allowed  to  go 
hrough  both  Houses,  it  materially  a^'ects  the  ecclesiastical  coa- 
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dition  and  rights  of  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  whom 
business,  or  relaxation,  or  military  service,  or  the  search  of  the 
picturesaue,  may  lead  to  the  north  ;  '^  the  important  principle  of 
Catholicity  among  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches*'  implying,  that 
they  must  change  their  Church  because  they  have  changed  their 
place  of  abode.  Such  a  transference  of  spiritual  connexion,  ef- 
fected by  Act  of  Parliament,  savours  to  us  quite  as  much  of  Eras- 
tianism  as  of  Catholicity. 

Yet,  if  the  alleged  communion  does  not  rest  upon  the  Act 
of  1840,  we  are  driven  to  ask,  when  and  how  it  did  take 
place?  We  presume  it  was  not  during  last  century,  while  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  continued  in  her  "  attachment  to  a 
felling  cause,"  and  fVatemized  with  the  non-jurors  in  England. 
Was  it  the  single  act  of  Dr.  Sandford  that  introduced  the  chaoge, 
when  he  first  set  the  example  of  joining  the  Scottish  Church  in 
1804  ?  Or  the  dvil  and  cautious  letters  of  several  English  and 
Irish  bishops,  in  reply  to  the  communication  by  the  Scottish 
Primus,  that  the  clergy  of  his  Church  had  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  ?  Or,  again,  did  \t  take  place  in  1806,  when  thuv 
teen  English  and  Irish  clergymen  had  joined  by  their  own  volun- 
tary act  ?  Or  at  some  later  period  when  the  junction  was  more 
nearly  unanimous  f  Wlien  it  is  remembered  what  is  the  only 
kind  and  extent  of  communion  between  the  Churches,  which 
would  be  of  any  avail  in  this  matter,  and  about  which  it  would 
not  be  useless  to  dispute,  we  presume  it  will  hardly  be  referred 
to  any  of  these  sources.  And  yet,  they  constitute  the  whole 
history  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  Churches.  We  are 
thus  thrown  back  upon  "  the  principle  of  Catholicity,"  as  the 
sole  groundwork  of  the  claim  set  up  for  the  Scottish  bi^ops  by 
their  Drother  bishops  in  the  south. 

This  principle,  in  the  novel  shape  in  which  it  is  now  contend- 
ed for,  is  repudiated  by  all  professing  Christendom.  It  does  not 
even  find  countenance  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  which,  if  she 
imposes  subjection  to  a  territorial  episcopacy  in  every  country, 
only  maintains  the  authority  of  her  own  bishops,  who  are  subject 
to  her  control,  and  for  whom  she  is  responsible.  No  other  Church, 
of  any  form  or  polity  whatsoever,  renises  to  vindicate  her  mem- 
bers, or  to  allow  them  to  vindicate  themselves,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  ritual,  wheresoever  they  may 
be.  The  assertion  of  an  inherent  authority  in  the  bishop,  not  in 
bis  Church  but  over  his  territory,  which  necessarily  unchurches 
every  other  communion,  and  treats  all  who  do  not  submit  to  it 
as  schismatics  and  outcasts,  is  the  highest  form  of  priestly  osur^ 
pation.  The  rise  of  the  Papacy  was  its  natural  fruit ;  for  the 
Churches,  in  thus  each  admitting  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
otliers,  might  reasonably  wish  for  a  common  laiftd  pcirc^mQunt  au- 
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thority  to  which  they  might  all  appeal.  A  similar  congeries  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  each  possessed  of  supreme  and 
exclunre  autnority  within  a  certain  district,  would  soon  feel  the 
same  necessity. 

As  a  system  of  antagonism  to  Bome,  ^^  the  Catholic  principle" 
does  not,  like  Luther  and  the  Beformation,  enter  a  universal  pro- 
test against  the  papal  heresy,  and  call  the  Church  of  Home  to 
account  for  her  doctrine.  W  hoever  is  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  this  school,  knows  that  their  denunciations  of  Popeiy  are 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  aggressions  of ''  the  ItaUau  bishop,"  and  his 
breach  of  that  universal  Church  neutrality,  which  is  the  key*stone 
of  the  system.  The  antagonist  forces  are  ^'  the  Boman  obe- 
dience," and  "  the  indepen&nt  British  Episcopacy."  "  Borne  is 
no  more  qualified  to  judge  for  England  in  sucn  matters,  than 
England  is  for  Borne."  Manifest  truth  as  there  is  in  such  state^ 
ments,  it  is  but  half  the  truth  of  the  Beformation ;  and  it  is  a  feeble 
protest  against  the  system  of  false  doctrine,  and  spiritual  usurpar* 
tion  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  religious  frauu,  of  the  Church 
of  Bome.  But  the  advocates  of  the  new  Catholic  system  cannot 
well  nse  bolder  langui^  in  regard  to  an  ^^  independent  Episco- 
pacy." The  Boman  Catholic  clergy  are,  in  England,  schismi^ 
licai  intruders.  In  the  Papal  States,  there  is  no  ground,  on  the 
Catholic  principle,  for  the  same  charge. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  other  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churches  presents,  however,  still  greater  di£Sculties 
to  the  supporters  of  this  system.  It  may  be  said  that  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  B<mie  has  been  formally  taken  up  by  the  An- 
glican Church  and  disposed  of,  no  matter  whether  m  strict  con- 
rormi^  with  the  Catholic  principle  or  not.  The  knot  has  been 
cut,  if  it  could  not  be  untied.  But  other  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  have  never  been  subjected  to  such  a  judgment,  and 
the  Catholic  principle  seems  in  their  case  an  insuperable  bar  to 
its  being  entered  upon.  If  the  recent  secession  from  the  Bomish 
Church  in  Grermany  shall  finally  take  the  form  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  claims  of  its  ^^independent  episcq>acy" 
wul  submit  to  no  scrutiny.  England  is  not  entitled  to  judge  lor 
Germany ;  and  if  the  Teutonic  bishops  shall  be  clothed  wim  the 
one  essential  title  of  a  pure  descent,  and  are  free  from  the  recog-* 
nised  Boman  heresy,  another  principle  than  the  Catholic  one 
must  be  invented,  before  an^  lesser  defects  of  doctrine  or  disci- 

Eline  can  be  inquired  into,  either  by  the  Church  of  England  or 
er  members,  as  a  preliminary  to  submitting  in  Germany  to  the 
anthcmty  of  the  New  Gennan  Catholic  Church.  Just  so,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  America  and  Scotland  are 
each  of  them  an  ^^  independent  episcopacy,"  upon  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  Church  of  England  will  not  and  dare  not  intrude,  by 
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investigating  their  doctrine  or  criticizing  their  ritoal,  even  for 
the  sake  of  vindicating  her  own  members  from  the  cliarge  of 
*^  manifest  schism,"  for  revising  to  receive  the  one,  or  to  worship 
according  to  the  other. 

Bat  neither  the  &ct  of  actually  existing  communion,  nor  the 
Catholic  theory,  are  entirely  relied  on  by  the  opponents  of  the 
dissentients  in  Scotland.  It  is  said  that  their  objections,  even  if 
the  objectors  were  ecclesiastically  free  to  urge  them,  are  eza^e- 
rated  and  untimely ;  the  differences  upon  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  never  having  formerly  been  considered  of  importance, 
and  there  being  nothing  in  the  present  time  to  excite  a  sincere 
apprehension  in  regard  to  them.  This  is,  at  least,  a  more  intel- 
ligible groimd  of  opposition ;  but  is  it  better  founded?  Are  the 
times  in  no  respect  changed  I  And  will  any  intelligent  person, 
be  his  opinions  what  they  may,  say  that  there  is  now  no  more 
reason  to  apprehend  the  growth  of  Popish  or  semi-popish  opinions 
in  this  country,  than  there  was  thought  to  be  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  Dr.  Sandford  and  other  English  clergymen 
joined  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ?  It  is  notorious  that  at 
that  time,  and  until  very  recently,  the  fear  of  Popery  was  thought 
to  be  at  least  in  abeyance,  if  not  at  an  end.  The  "  Errors  of 
Romanism"  have  unexpectedly  presented  themselves  in  a  new 
form,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches.  The  danger,  which  a  few  years  ago  ap- 
peared to  be  external  and  distant,  if  not  visionary,  is  now  immi- 
nently threatening  every  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion  from 
within.  Even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Catholic  principle 
have  felt  this  danger,  as  they  have  seen  its  supporters,  on  whom 
they  most  relied,  falling  off  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Evangelical 
Episcopalians  have  not  thought  the  open  deserters  of  their  com- 
munion the  only  victims  of  the  fidse  system  of  the  Romish  Church 
Has  Episcopalianism  in  Scotland  been  exempted  from  this  crisis  1 
We  confess  we  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  by  statements  which 
we  have  lately  read,  as  if  the  Tweed  were  the  Lethe  of  polemical 
discussion,  over  whose  stream  the  northward  passenger  never 
carried  the  strifes  and  dissensions  of  the  disputatious  world  he 
left  behind  him.  We  are  told  that,  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Tractarian  controversy  "  appeared  to  have  no  exist- 
ence ;"  and  severe  are  the  denunciations  upon  the  sowers  of  dis- 
sension who  imported  it  into  her  peacefru  borders.  This,  if  it 
were  true,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  would  be,  at  the  best,  an 
equivocal  statement.  The  absence  of  the  controversy  might  de? 
pend  upon  the  unanimity  of  the  Church  in  an  unsound  view  of 
the  controverted  points ;  in  which  case,  the  first  advocates  of 
better  opinions  would  be  sure  to  be  accused  of  importing  the  con- 
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troversy.  The  real  qaestion  is  as  to  the  existenee,  not  of  the 
Tractaxian  controversy^  bat  of  Tractarian  opinions  and  practices. 
a  these  existed  without  controversy  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  the  alarm  of  Evangehcal  Episcopalians  was  only  on  toat 
account  the  coore  natural.  Let  us  hear  a  Scottish  Bishop  on 
this  sulgect. 

"  Sueh  being  the  circumstances  of  our  ecclesiastical  body,  we  are  not 
open  to  the  influence  of  any  temporary  movement  from  without.  The 
waves  of  that  sea  which  has  been  put  in  motion  elsewhere  do  not  reach 
us ;  BsiA  therefore,  all  insinuations,  that  we  have  adopted  views,  or 
admitted  iminressions  from  learned  persons  in  another  section  of  the 
Church,  are  totaUy  without  foundation.  Sych  teaching  was  not  needed 
here :  our  native  clergy  required  not  the  light  which  it  is  meant  to 
convey ;  and  our  people,  generally  peaking,  had  not  so  far  forgotten 
the  instruction  received  in  their  youtii  as  to  render  a  retwa/ necessary 
from  any  other  quarter,  however  respectable. 

"  As  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  revived  or  recommended  in 
the  south,  it  becomes  me  not  to  give  any  opinion.  Considered  simply 
as  principles  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  I  find  not  that  they  have  been 
condemned  by  any  who,  by  learning  and  research,  have  qualified 
themselves  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  Some  strange  opinions  have,  no 
doubt,  been  associated  with  the  elucidation  of  orthodox  views.     .     . 

i  .  But  still  I  am  satisfied  that,  under  the  overruling  providence 
of  Qtod,  real  and  substantial  good  will  result  from  this  apparent  eviL" 
r^Biehop  RusseWa  Charge^  1842,  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Oashd. 

According  to  this  rather  sweeping  representation  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergy,  they  were  already  far 
advanced  upon  the  path  on  which  the  Tractarians  were  only 
entering.  Tractarian  theology  was  no  new  science  to  them,  and 
in  it  they  were  not  liable  to  the  errors  of  novices.  This  might 
be  very  satisfactory  to  Bishop  Russell ;  but  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  alarming  to  persons  of  evangelical  opinions  from  the 
south.  They  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  and  their  views — 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  views  of  their  own  Communion — 
were-  altogether  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  Even  though  her  ministers  and  members  are,  we  trust, 
not  so  universally  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  Tractarians  as 
Bishop.  iBossell  believes,  still,  undoubtedly,  the  highest  Church 
pri»ci|des-*-the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  in  its  most  un- 
acriptural  and  schismatical  form,  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  epis- 
copate, the  ^>ecific  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  incorrect  notions  in 
tiegard  to  the  Eucharist,  the  disposition  to  magnify  church  order 
and  ritual  to  the  disparagement  of  purity  of  doctrine  and  Christian 
esertiouy  andv  finally,  the  fantastical  observances  with  which  the 
system  amuses  and  gains  its  more  weak-minded  converts — ^have 
]f\  gc0tliua<i>  a^  elsewhere,  their  supporters,  neither  few  nor  unin- 
fluential.     If  some  of  these  errors  are  indigenous,  and  of  mature 
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growth,  in  the  northern  Church,  so  much  the  worscu  It  is  still 
n^re  material,  that  there  the  controversy  must  be  maintained 
upon  other  grounds  thaa  in  the  Church  of  En^knd.  la  the 
Scottish  Communion,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  of  secondary 
and  undefinidd  authority ;  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  Ei^lima^ 
speaking  either  by  her  l^itimate  organs  or  in  the  writings  of  her 
most  approved  divines,  is  of  no  aumority  at  all.  The  Z«ituxj^, 
though  its  use  is  sanctioned,  is  in  regard  to  it&  doctrinal  ei9^ 
postponed  to  the  symbols  of  the  Scottish  Church,  giving 
forth  a  different  utterance.  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of 
England  are,  of  course,  of  no  force  in  any  oth^  Communicm. 
The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  revised,  or  rather  remodelled,^ 
her  Canons  so  lately  as  1838,  and  they  bear  traces,  too  visible,  of 
the  inauspicious  season  in  which  they  were  composed,*  It  is. 
plain  that  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  evangelical  doctrine  against 
prevailing  error,  must,  within  that  Church,  be  made  to  autho- 
rities quite  different  jfrom  those  which  prevail  in  the  Church  of 
England — to  a  Communion  Service,  for  example,  containing 
doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  long  ago  distinctly 
rejected,  and  to  Canons  whose  tenor,  as  shown  more  clearly  013^ 
every  revisal,  is  unfavourable. 

But  the  appeal  against  a  doubtful  state  of  things  was  already 
being  taken  by  the  other  party.  If  the  Tractio'ian  controversy 
had  no  existence  for  the  Scottish  Episc(^al  Church,  the  Traeu 
tl^aa  mov^nent  was  abundantly  energetic  For  reasons  which 
w^  iiave  already  explained,  tjie  pecimarities  of  Scottisli  E|^ 
copaby  have  long  hardly  existed  in  Edinbui^h,  where  a-wge 
proportion  of  the^piscopal  laitv  have  been  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  where  almost  lall  the 
clergy  have  derived  their  orders  fi'om  thence.  In  this  respect,, 
however,  a  change  ^pears  to  be  in  progresis.  The  modern  Scot- 
tish Communion  Office  had  been  long  unkaown,  eatcept  in  edi-». 
ti<marprinted  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for  local  use.  But  the^ 
c$>py'j»ow  before  us  is  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  18^,  (its  apr 
pekeanoe  sufficiently  betokening  the  school  to  which  it  hel^ogs,) 
and  we  hdieve  it  is  now  used  in  one  of  the  Edinhucgh^chf^m.- 

in  1644,  Mr«  Cheyne,  an  Episci^ud  drayman  in.Abev^^^ 
piMohed  a  sermon  before  the  Bishop  and  dergy  of  the  dioeefie, 


f  Thift  is  a  |>Art  of  th«  BQbj«ct  on  whioh  wo  liavo  not  tigmbo  to  Otttor.  In  Aio 
Cancan  of  i8a8>.wf«.fir«t  introdncod  tho  distinot  and  abaoluto  WMTtion  of  the  7«i* 
mary  authority  of  the  Scottish  Ckimmuniou  Office.  The  Bishop  of  Qushel  states 
that  the  word  ^  Protestant,"  which  occurs  soYonteen  times  in  the  Canons  as  they 
had  been  last  drawn  up  in  1828,  is  carefully  expunged  in  the  edition  of  1838,  in 
whic]|  it  does  r^  ooour  once.  ,  And  yet  we  are  told  uiatt^e  Tractariau  coi^troyeriy 
haa  no  existence  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Communion,  uiitil  it  was  in^p<n;ted  ^y 
Mr^  Drummond  in  1842— not  too  soon,  some  of  our  readers  may  think. 
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in  Synod  assembled^  and  published  it  at  their  unanimous  request. 
It  does  not  fall  within  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  pecu- 
liar views  set  forth  in  this  discourse,  and  in  the  notes  and  pre- 
&ces  by  which  the  different  editions  have  been  accom])anied. 
The  whole  publication  is  marked  by  the  frankness  and  boldness, 
as  well  as  obvious  sincerity,  with  which  all  the  most  extreme 
views  of  the  avowedly  anti-protestant  party*  in  the  Episcopal 
churches  are  maintained.  The  writer  evidently  feels  that,  within 
his  own  church,  he  combats  on  advantageous  ground,  and  he 
neither  waives  nor  conceals,  but  triumphantly  advances,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  standards  of  the  Scottish  and  English  communions. 
He  thus  appeals  to  the  authorities  which  his  Church  regards, 
against  "the  discordant  utterances  of  a  mixed  theology,"  in 
which  she  has  hitherto  indulged  weak  consciences  trained  up  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England : — 

"  Though  in  one  grand  point  of  catholic  doctrine  she  has  kept  and 
witnessed  the  truth,  in  other  respects  she  has  been  contented  with  the 
discordant  utterances  of  a  mixed  theology,  and  perhaps  boasted  of  the 
comprehensive  laxity  which  tolerated  the  extremes  of  Catholic  truth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant  heresy  on  the  other." — {Sermon^  p.  26.) 

In  a  note  upon  the  passage,  he  says — 

^'The  Church  has  been  involved  in  inextricable  embarrassments 
by  the  vacillating  course  adopted  in  this  matter.  Not  the  least 
of  these  embarrassments  is  the  admission  of  inconsistent  doctrines 
upon  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  subjects.  Yet  is  it  not  so  ?  Are 
not  inconsistent  doctrines  taught  and  tolerated  among  us  ?  No  doc- 
trines can  be  conceived  more  inconsistent  than  that  which  incul- 
cates belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that 
which  rejects  it  as  Popery,  and  teaches  us  that  He  is  no  more  present 
there  than  he  is  anywhere  else,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  for  prayer.  Or  again,  what  can  be  more  inconsistent  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  direct  denied  of  it  f  or  the  belief  of  its 
propitiatory  nature,  and  the  unqucUified  condemnation  of  it  f  Yet  these 
^  discordant  utterances'  are  heard  on  every  side ;  and  though  one  set 
of  these  doctrines  is  plainly  and  confessedly  anti-Catholic,  it  takes 
refuge  pnder  the  indefinite  and  halting'  testimony  of  the  English  Liturgy y 
and  there  fmds  it;  and  is  not  this  to  speak  with  '  stammering  lips.' 

"  And  can  the  Church  which  has  not  vigour  to  suppress  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  her  own  holiest  service,  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
truth  t  Is  it  not  too  plain  that  she  succumbs  to  that  fundamental  posi- 
tioA  of  all  heresy — that  every  one  has  a  right  tojvdgefor  himself  according 
to  what  he  thinks  to  be  in  Scripture  f    There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  form  of 


'^,**  As  it  stands  revealed  in  its  modern  development,"  says  Mr.  Cheyne,  **  /  am 
uiUtblte  to 'distinauish  Protestantism  from  the  rankest  hertsy — it  stands  as  the  antago- 
nist of  CatholilBity.*'     Preface,  p.  s! 
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discordant  teaching  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  England  which  does 
not  find  a  place  among  us,  though,  perhaps,  we  have  hardly  yet  attained 
the  same  intensity  of  Lutheranism  which  reigns  triumphant  in  one 
numerous  section  of  that  Church.  We  do  not  the  less  thankfully 
acknowledge  our  deep  indebtedness  to  that  Church,  though  we  moof 
trace  many  of  the  evils  under  which  we  labour  to  her  influenced — P.  35. 

The  misfortune  in  regard  to  all  this,  and  much  more  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Cheyne  and  those  members  of  his 
church  who  hold  the  same  views,  is,  that  unhappily  they  have 
much  to  rely  upon  in  the  authorities  of  their  church,  and  also,  it 
may  be  feai^,  m  the  traditional  sentiments  which  prevail  in  that 
smaller,  but  officially  influential,  circle,  which  is  chiefly  per- 
vaded by  the  idiosyncracies  of  Scottish  •  Episcopacy ;  while  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  by  joining  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  communion,  necessarily  deprived  of  great  part  of  the 
constitutional  defences  to  which  ne  would  trust  in  the  same  con- 
troversy in  his  own  church.  Persons  so  situated,  may  well  feel 
that  they  ought  not,  by  a  voluntary  junction  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  communion,  to  compromise  the  doctrines  they  have 
received  from  their  own  church,  and  place  themselves  at  so  great 
a  disadvantage  for  maintaining  the  truth. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  3ie  Church  of  England  dissentients 
have  receded  from  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Com- 
munion. They  have  taken  this  step  upon  grounds  of  scrip- 
tural authority,  and  Christian  expediency,  and  genuine  catho- 
licity, and  we  would  warn  them  not  to  defend  their  position 
upon  any  lower  grounds,  or  allow  their  case  to  be  complicated 
and  obscured  by  a  discussion  of  statute  law  and  civil  right.  It 
is  true,  the  arguments  and  representations  of  their  opponents  pro- 
voke such  an  encounter,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  demon- 
strate that  the  pretensions  by  which  their  religious  freedom  and 
ecclesiastical  standing  are  threatened,  find  no  countenance  in  the 
law  of  the  land,  from  the  Eevolution  down  to  the  present 
time.  But  this  is  not  the  vindication  which  thev  are  interested 
to  seek.  Their  case  rests  upon  the  fundamental  and  universal 
principles  of  Christian  polity.  It  asks  and  can  receive  no 
remedy  f5pom  the  legislature  or  the  law. 

Our  readers  may  nowjudge  whether  the  position  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Church  of  England,  residing  in  Scotland,  is  so  un- 
tenable as  it  hajs  been  called.  To  us  it  seems  clear  that  th^  are  not 
bound  to  an  involuntary  association  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  upon  the  ground  of  a  communion  between  the  churches, 
which  has^  certainly  never  taken  place  in  any  sense  that  can  at 
all  afiect  the  question ;  while  the  only  other  ground  for  such  an 
involuntary  union,  is  the  false  church  theory  of  the  Tractarian 
party,  in  its  most  repulsive  and  unscriptural  form.     This  theory 
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<^  cattK^Icilyy  to  avail  at  all  in  the  present  argument^  must  puiv 
sue  no  ma  media — it  must  distinctly  set  aside  all  considerations 
of  doctrine  and  conscientious  difference,  in  order  to  assert  with- 
out (qualification  the  indefeasible  and  exclusive  rights  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopate,  It  must  make  soundness  ot  creed,  and 
purity  of  ntual,  and  conscientious  assent,  nothing;  and  the 
Church,  or  rather  (for  that  would  involve  a  very  false  assump- 
tion) church  order,  every  thin^,  in  its  construction  and  interpre- 
tation of  an  ecclesiastical  institute.  It  must  acknowledge  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  over  the  conscience 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  want  of  right, 
as  well  as  incapacity,  of  that  Church  to  countenance  them  in 
adhering  to  her  doctrines  and  ritual. 

Nothing  short  of  this  can  make  good  the  claims  which  are  set  up 
for  Scottisn  Episcopacy  over  members  of  the  Church  of  Englana. 
Even  the  denial  of  the  right  of  piivate  judgment  will  not  avail 
in  this  instance.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
^^  church  system,"  that  the  English  bishops  must  cast  off  their  too 
zealous  adherents.     It  cannot  be  pretended  that  their  Church  has 

fiven  a  synodical  judgment,  or  any  ecclesiastical  decision  at  aU, 
owever  informal,  upon  the  points  at  issue  between  the  dissentients 
and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion.  The  most  vehement 
opponent  of  private  judgment  cannot  complain  that  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  exercise  their  own  reason  and  conscience, 
upon  matters  on  which  their  Church  has  pronounced  no  judg- 
ment. Even  if  they  are  wrong,  she  can  give  them  no  guidance, 
because  she  has  formed  no  opimon  upon  the  points  in  dispute.  If 
the  Church  of  England  (and  this  is  the  issue  to  which  we  wish 
to  bring  the  argument)  would  be  entitled  to  judge  for  her* 
self  of  the  doctiine,  and  ritual,  and  practice  of  me  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  as  a  preliminaiy  to  full  and  entire  communion, 
or  rather — for  that  is  nearer  the  case — ^to  absolute  identification, 
then,  clearly,  her  members  must  individually  possess  the  same 
right,  at  least  until  she  shall  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility 
by  taking  it  upon  herself.  If  they,  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
have  not  this  rijght,  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  asserted  for  their 
Church  when  she  shall  see  fit  to  exercise  it.  It  is  proper  that  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  aware  that,  in  this  Scot- 
tish question,  attle  likely  to  attract  attention  elsewhere,  it  is  not' 
the  ecclesiastical  standing  of  a  few  adherents  in  Scotland  only  that 
is  compromised,  but  the  rights  of  the  Church  itself,  and  tji^  jpoet 
fimdamental  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity, — ajad  tbattb^ 
claims  now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Scottisn  Episcopate  can  only 
be  sanctioned  by  the  tacit  admissionj  in  this  foreign  questiony  of 
the  loftiest  of  those  assertions  of  the  supremacy  of  Church  ord^, 
which  are  still  the  subject  of  arduous  contest  within  their  own 
communion. 
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Art.  IV. — Lives  gf  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Grealt  Seal  of  England^  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  tteign 
f^  King  George  IV.  First  Series.  3  vols.  8vo.  By  JoBHf 
liOUD  Campbell,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.    London,  1845. 

This  is  a  wonderful  and  an  admirable  book.  It  is  proper  to 
clear  from  all  ambiguity  the  language  intended  to  express  very 
lar^  and  hearty  commendation.  We  look  upon  the  present 
woA  as  a  wonderful  one,  not,  indeed,  because  Lord  Campbell 
h^a  written  it,  but  because  a  vast  and  varied  repertory  of  infor- 
iQjation  and  thought,  embracing  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  traversed 
with  a  minute  particularity  of  research,  exhibiting  at  once  such 
a  discursive  ana  critical  survey  of  men,  and  books,  and'  events, 
and  abounding  in  so  much  clearness,  vigour,  and  justice  of  senti- 
nient  and  reflection,  has  been  arranged  so  accurately  and  so 
agreeably  in  an  astonishingly  brief  period  of  time. 

"  When  suddenly  freed,"  says  the  noble  author,  "  in  the  autumn  of 
1S41,  from  professional  and  official  occupations,  I  revelled  for  a  while 
in  lihe  resumption  c£  my  classical  studies,  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
perusal  of  modem  authors.  By  degrees  I  began  to  perceive  the  want 
of  a  definite  object.  I  recollected  what  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon 
s^y  of  the  debt  due  from  every  successful  lawyer  to  his  profession, 
and  I  felt  within  me  a  revival  of  the  aspiration  after  literary  fame, 
which,  in  my  most  busy  days,  I  was  never  able  entirely  to  extinguish. 
Having  amused  myself  with  revising  for  the  press  *  a  Selection  of  my 
Speeches  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  I  resolved  to 
write  *The  Lives  or  the  Chancellors.'  " — Preface,  p.  i. 

The  bold  and  happy  resolution  has  been  prosecuted  with 
singular  energy.  The  collection  simply,  within  four  years,  of 
meagre  and  superficial  biographies,  the  mere  stringing  of  the 
beads,  might  have  sufficienuy  occupied  many ;  but  in  the  hours, 
av^aiktble  during  so  short  a  space,  to  a  leisure  which  was  not  by 
aat  ^eans  otherwise  "  a  cnartered  libertine,"  to  be  able  to 
fiuunon,  and  bind  in  rich  and  graceful  setting,  a  brilliant 
ohaplirt,  from  materials  of  which  some  were  to  be  acquired  with 
^ligenee  and  labour,  and  some  to  be  culled  and  sorted  with  dis- 
csrianiiiatittg  Ifeste,  is  an  intellectual  and  literary  effort  of  rare 
occurrence;  and  unuisual  strength.  But  the  whole  career  of  Lord 
Campbell  i»an  example  of  .felicitous  industry.  His  reputation 
at  the  Bar  was.  reared  gradually  and  firmly  on  a  solid  basis.  In 
the  &ont  ranks  of  an  emulous  and  a  laborious  profession,  hi^ 
energy,  perseverance,  and  judgment  advanced  him  to  an  eminent 
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position.  The  secret  of  his  success^  no  doubt^  as  in  many  other 
notable  instances,  is  to  be  traced  primarily  to  his  resolute  main- 
tenance of  a  resolute  will  to  succeed.  Having  chosen  the  patb 
which  should  lead  him  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  proverbially 
so  hard  to  cUmb;  his  subsequent  progress  has  been  undeviat- 
ingly  onwards  and  upwards.  The  intrepidity  and  tact  of  the 
advocate,  the  authority  and  force  of  the  lawyer,  the  admirable 
discretion  and  firmness  of  the  Attorney-General,  are  acknow- 
ledged beyond  controversy.  These  excellent  qualities  we  shiill 
fearlessly  assert  to  have  resulted  directly  from  the  discipline 
and  exercise  in  which  he  trained  and  kept  all  the  capabilitiesr 
of  his  intellect  and  mind,  rather  than  fix)m  any  splendid  na- 
tural gifts.  He  must  have  seasonably  learned  two  good  lessons 
— the  value  of  time  and  the  value  of  knowledge,  an  alliance 
stronger  in  the  world's  warfare  than  wit,  imagination,  or  elo-* 
quence.  Thus,  the  practice  which  is  said  to  make  perfect  lost 
none  of  its  efficacy  in  his  hands ;  and  thus,  as  it  will  ever  be — 
with  the  habit  grew  the  enviable  power  of  despatching  immense 
masses  of  business  rapidly  and  well.  The  volumes  oefore  us, 
composed  with  so  much  facility)  and  characterized  by  a  charming 
peUucidness  of  style,  strikingly  attest  what  marvels  may  be  ac- 
complished by  this  healthful  and  bracing  nurture  of  the  &ctfHies. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  by  these  observattonstio 
indicate  a  belief,  that  Lord  Campbell,  when  he  entered  on  his 
self-imposed  labour  of  love,  had  selected  at  random,  a  subject  of 
which  ne  was  then  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  we  are  nowreap^ 
ing  a  harvest  of  which  his  mind  did  not  contain  any  of  the  seeds 
a  few  years  ago.  So  preposterous  a  notion  we  could  not  enter- 
tain. The  zealous  student  whose  restless  curiosity — the  practi^ 
cal  lawyer  whose  daily  expanding  and  accumulating  business,^ 
carried  him  again  and  again  in  every  direction  through  the  siri- 
uous  regions  of  English  jurisprudence,  was,  of  course,  not  only 
familiar  with  the  names  of  illustrious  Lord  Chancellori,  bu^  b<)n- 
vei^attt  with  the  general  outlines  of  their  livds  and  fiMtttn^B^i^jaikb 
the'recc^ded  wisoom  or  folly  of  their  maxims  and  opinions^^^and^ 
with  a  thousand  traditionary  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  tBi»n^ 
dalous  or  creditable  to  their  fame,  which  people  everywhigi&'the 
OT^rrulous  sanctuaries  of  Themis.  It  would  be  Yj^asaidmiSy  t©fc 
sides,  we  imagne,  to  doubt  anybody's  acquaintance,  tor  a  dsrtkui 
extent,  with  Thomas  &  Beckett  or  Caroindl  Beaufor^  Wblsep 
or  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Bacon  or  Lord  Glarehdow,  ShaStec^ 
burj'  or  Jeflreys.  But  the  law,  particukriy  in  Engiand^  lis^'a 
jealoks  monopolist,  liev^r  indulging  with  imj^wtyit&fiiJWttiritw 
in  any  proti'acled  pilgrimidge  beyond  its  <^n  doBflwa«fi,  al^coi^ 
obliging' thfem  to  visit,  wilfi  atantaK^ing  fremi^fnsoyatieiihiif^, 
altnost  ^very  6thet^  province  of  huttiankno^edge^.     Itii^tbeigocd 
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fortune  of  meii  like  Lord  Campbell,  who  have  noblv  exoneltited 
themselves  from  an  engrossing  servitude,  at  last  to  be  allowed  to 
waken  the  dormant  longings,  and  stir  the  smouldering  fires,  to 
which  air  and  room  were  mUierto  denied.  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  din  and  dust  of  forensic  strife,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the 
*'  Lives  of  the  Chancellors"  first  occurred  to  his  mind,  which 
would  then  wander  over  a  gallerv  of  many  indistinct  and  strange 
portraits,  mingled,  but  haidly  blending,  with  some  well-known 
features.  Of  all  of  them  it  may  now  be  his  pleasant  boast  to 
say, 

"  -: datur  era  tueri, 

Et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces." 

Nobody,  we  presume,  can  doubt  that  Lord  Campbell,  in  re- 
solving to  write  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  of  England,  appro- 
priated a  great  theme.  We  remember  no  other  country  where 
the  biography  of  a  Judge  involves  so  often  and  so  intimately  the 
entire  political  history  of  the  realm,  nor  any  other  monarchy  in 
which,  from  such  an  early  period  as  the  nearest  and  chief  coun- 
sellor of  the  Crown,  the  scholar  in  the  robes  of  peace  has  been 
preferred  to  the  warrior  in  his  coat  of  mail.  This  &ct  is,  in  truth, 
a  tne  of  the  cx>nstitution  of  England.  The  equitable  and  pure 
admmistration  of  justice  has  been  for  ages  a  peculiar  object  of 
national  solicitude,  which  has  watched,  and  guarded,  and  vindi- 
cated, with  a  keen  eye  and  a  strong  hand,  this  grand  foundation 
of  order,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  The  predominating  influ- 
ence among  Englishmen,  from  remotest  times,  has  ever  oeen  a 
f)roud  reverential  afiection  for  the  laws  of  the  land ;  because 
or  them  the  majesty  of  justice  has,  on  the  whole,  always 
canopied  and  shielded,  not  stifled  and  fettered,  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  and  the  dignity  of  the  citizen.  The  most  violent  con- 
vulsions which  have  shaken  England,  were  generated  by 
attempts  to  disturb  the  security  of  this  principle.  The  tendency 
to  assert  and  broaden  its  operation  is  every  where  visible,  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  great  rebellion,  and  continues  to  be  as  con- 
spicuous at  the  present  hour,  we  need  not  observe,  as  it  ever  was 
formerly.  The  very  wars  of  the  Roses  indirectly,  but  power- 
fully, promoted  its  extension  and  stability ;  for  the  body  of  the 
people  took  little  interest  in  these  internecine  feuds  of  the 
nobility.  The  barons,  with  their  immediate  retainers,  house  by 
house,  and  race  by  race,  disappeared  beneath  the  mutual  havoc. 
The  burghers  and  the  commonalty,  pursuing  their  tenor  of 
peacefril  industry,  multipUed  and  flounshed,  until,  their  wealth 
becoming  usefril,  and  their  favour  consequently  important,  each 
fresh  usurper  filled  the  blots  of  his  doubtful  title,  and  cemented 
the  pillars  of  his  tottering  throne,  by  the  concession  of  those 
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privileges,  and  the  confirmation  of  those  rights,  which,  under 
^iterprising  and  faithful  guardianship,  made  the  Towns  and  the 
Corporations  the  cradles  of  the  intelligence,  opulence,  and  inde^ 
pendence  of  England.  The  struggle  u>r  supremacy  which  raged 
through  many  reigns  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  includ- 
ing, as  a  momentous  branch  of  the  contest,  the  ascendancy  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  canons  over  the  civil  tribunals  and 
the  common  law,  is  only  another  phasis  of  the  same  indomitable 
predilection  for  the  diffusion  and  prevalence  of  plain,  evenhanded 
English  justice.  Emblematical,  therefore,  we  repeat  it  to  be  of 
the  magnificent  system  of  government,  which,  swelling  beyond 
its  original  pur^se  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
the  half  of  one  island,  now  safely  upholds  the  enormous  Empire 
of  Britain,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  head  otthe 
highest  Court  of  law  and  equity,  has  been,  under  Saxon  and 
Norman,  Plantagenet  and  Tudor,  Stuart  and  Guelph,  the  keeper 
of  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign.  And  we  go  back  far  enough 
when  we  know  that  ^'  the  first  English  Chancellor  with  whom 
we  can  be  said  to  be  really  acquainted"  was  the  grandson  of 

AliFBED* 

Having  firom  the  Conquest  downwards,  with  few  interruptions, 
a  complete  series  of  Chancellors,  we  are  prepared  to  find  there 
some  of  the  most  memorable  and  glorious  names  in  the  English 
annals.  Nor  will  such  an  ample  catalogue  fail  to  disclose 
characters  as  vicious,  feeble,  ana  despicable  as  the  others  are 
virtuous  and  bright.  Men  holding  every  variety  of  opinion, 
actuated  by  the  most  contrary  motives,  and  essentially  difiering 
in  temperament,  endowments,  and  accomplishments — ^the  wise 
and  weak,  the  bigot  and  the  enthusiast,  the  staimch  patriot  and 
the  versatile  courtier,  the  high-priest  of  loft^  science  and  the 
votary  of  grovelling  sensuality,  the  subtle  politician  and  the  arro- 

Saot  churchman,  the  able  but  corrupt,  as  well  as  the  able  and 
onest  judge,  and  many  others,  all  plajdng  in  their  time  the  same 
Eart  so  discordantly,  were  necessarily  to  be  described  and  judged 
y  their  common  biographer.  The  duties  of  the  earlier  Chan- 
cellors, too,  were  not  always  very  consistent  with  our  circum- 
scribed notions  of  the  sedate  and  pacific  avocations  of  these 
dignified  functionaries.  We  should  hear  with  surprise,  possibly, 
ofliord  Lyndhurst  having  started  abruptly,  during  the  hearing 
of  a  cause,  for  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  to  lead  our  gallant  Indian 
army  to  the  capture  of  Lahore,  or  of  Lord  Cottenham  eagerly 
accepting  the  command  of  a  naval  squadron  destined  to  solve 
the  puzzle  of  Oregon  bv  the  bombardment  of  New  York.  The 
noble  author  himself,  whose  bloodless  laurels  are  now  cheerfiiUy 
accorded  to  him,  would  more  willingly,  we  imagine,  replace  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  than  Sir  Edward  Blakeney.     But  Turkulbt, 
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AM^^s  grandson,  to  whom  we  hxve  already  alladed,  pro^ed'at 
die  bead  of  the  citizens  of  London,  on  a  stout  bettfe  neld^  that 
the  swcml  of  justice^  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  maj  not  rast 
in  the  scabbard.  And  so  did  several  of  his  successors.  One  «£ 
them,  in  &ct,  Sir  John  Bourchier,  the  first  lay  Chancellor^  was  a 
soldier,  who,  "  on  great  occasions,'*  Lord  Campbell  writes  slily, 
^^  notwithstanding  his  inexperience^  attended  in  person^  and  de- 
cided according  to  his  own  notions  of  law  and  equity."  But 
when  we  ate  tdd  that  he^  having  been  appointed  by  JSdwavdHL 
kB  a  kind  of  aoitp^dtat  to  curb  ecclesiastical  ambstiosi,  wasabo 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  actively  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  there  is  irresistibly  suggested  the  image  of  a 
sreater  Caj^iain,  who,  for  a  short  while  within  the  memory  of  all^ 
Held  the  official  seals  of  a  whole  Cabinet.  The  valorous  Bour^ 
chier,  however,  sat  uneasily  on  the  woolsack,  and  abottt  ten 
months  after  his  elevation  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Chan* 
cellor,  which  was  then  conferred  on  the  first  regularly  bred  cotmr 
mon-lawyer  who  ever  attained  that  eminence  in. England.  The 
Great  Seal,  it  seems,  was  likewise  occasionally  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  gentler  and  fairer  hands,  the  commission  by  Hexuy 
in.  in  favour  of  Queen  Eleanor  as  Lady  Keeper  during  his 
absence  in  Gascogny  being  still  extant.  Her  judicial  demetaour 
appears  to  be  little  favourable  to  the  repetition  of  such  ta  expe* 
nment.  Thus  Lord  Campbell's  comprehensive  and  inquisitive 
plan  opens  to,  and  forces  upon  him  every  thing — however  vast 
or  trivial,  however  grave  or  gossiping — which  delineates  or  illus- 
trates the  lives  of  those  who  nave  been  Chancellors  of  England. 
Ihe  legendary  renown  of  St.  Swithin,  and  the  sure  immortality 
of  the  philosopher  of  Verulam,  the  venerable  integrity  of  Forrr 
tcbseoe^  and  tne  vile  sycophancy  of  North,  require  and  receive 
alike  fiK>m  him  consideration  and  discussion.  It  is  a  long  chaia 
to  liak  in  a  continuous  narrative,  which  shall  be.  con*ect,  instrucn 
tive,  and  fascinating. 

-  Thwe  was,  besides,  another  very  interesting  topic,  obviously 
encompassed  by  his  general  subject,  upon  which  a  writer,  qual^ 
fied  as  Lord  Campbell  was  to  speak  of  it,  could  not  help  being 
fidl  and  distinct.  The  merits  or  faults  of  the  consecutive  Chan- 
cellors from  Alfred  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  would  scarcely  be 
intelligible  without  a  reference  repeatedly  to  the  court  over  wnich 
they  presided,  the  jurisdiction  they  exercised,  and  the  law  they 
adiidnistered.  No  better  opportunity  could  ofier  itself  of  giving 
a*  compendious  and  luminous  account  of  the  institution  and  nature 
of  tho  ^ce  of  Chancellor,  of  the  imperceptible  growth  of  jbi^ 
ptjwer  %the  progressive  development  of  the  paraanouiat  influence 
of  tibe  Coilrt  of  Chancery,  •  until  little  was  left  not  ^imcmAfale  t<> 
it^'iflt^rferetic^  and  of  the  practical  oonsolidatiiHi  of  those 'vagud 
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find'soanewhal/  arbitrary  prinoiples^  from  wbieh  this  ovemhadowtiiifg 
tribona}  emeroed,  into  tlie  denoite  and  regidar  sdiQiice  and  sytst- 
tem,  fortified  by  stable  ndes  and  authoritative  precedents^  whicfli 
now- permeates,  modifies,  and  controls  such  an  imrndnfiefMropor*- 
tion  of  all  the^afiUrs  and  transactions  in  which  an  EnglishnMih 
in  any  relation  of  life  or  business  can  be  engaged  or  iinpUoat^. 
Accordingly,  by  classing  the  Chancellors  mi3er  the  reigns  of  the 
Sovereigns  whom  they  served,  convenient  pauses  and  breaks  are 
ddiiinianded,  which,  without  complicating  tne  simplicity,  or  intdr^- 
rapttng  tbe  toiity  of  the  author's  design  in  forming  a  series  of 
biographies  concurrent  with  the  actusu  order  of  history,  admit 
and  justify  such  retrospective  or  prefatory  reflections  and  dia^ 
quisitions,  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  combined  events  of  many 
year^  aad  many  lives,  or  be  elicited  by  the  solitary  splendour  of 
one  dazzling  character  or  career.  At  useful  intervals,  likewise, 
onr  attention  may  be  so  arrested  on  memorable  epocJbs^  which 
point  to  the  commencement  of  some  material  improvement,  or 
fix  the  extmction  of  a  worthless  antiquity.  It  is  in  oae  of  such 
reviews,  for  example,  of  the  state  of  the  law  under  Edward  £ 
tfuKt  we  read-^ 

^^  AUhoQgh  we  have  bo  trace  of  the  decisions  of  the  ChaQoellors  of 
Edward  I.,  we  know,  from  recent  discoveries  in  the  Towef  of  London, 
that  they  exercised  important  judicial  functions  both  in  the  Kings 
council  and  in  their  own  court,  where  they  sometimes  had  the  assistT 
arice  of  others,  and  sometimes  sat  alone.  No  case  of  importance  wad 
heard  in  the  Council  when  the  Chancellor  was  absent ;  and  cases  wero 
referred  by  the  council  for  his  consideration  in  Chancery,  either  fey. 
himself,  or  with  the  advice  of  specified  persons  whom  he  was  to  summon 
to  assist  him.  Sometimes  the  subject  of  these  suits  was  such  as  would 
now  only  be  taken  cognisance  of  in  courts  of  common  law, — as  disttrrb*- 
abce  of  right  of  pasture  ; — ^but  others  were  of  a  nature  that  would  now 
be  properly  considered  in  a  conrt  of  equity, — as  assignment  of  dowet,  a 
discovery  of  facts  by  the  examination  of  the  defendant,  and  the  exer* 
cike  ef  the  visitatorial  power  of  the  Chancellor  representing  the  Sove- 

■  J*  All  writers  who  have  touched  upon  our  juridical  history  have 
highly  .extolled  the  legal,  improvements  which  distinguished  the  resign 
ofEdward  I.,  without,  giving  the  slightest  credit  for  th^m  to  any  one 
except  the  King  himself;  but  if  he  is  to  be  denominated  the  English 
Justinian,  it  should  be  made  known  who  were  the  Trebonians  who 
were  employed  by  him:  and  the  English  nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Chancellors,  who  must  have  framed  and  revised  the  statutes 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  judicial  System, — who  must,  by  explar 
nation  and  argument,  have  obtained  for  them  the  sanction  of  Parlii^ 
metife,— and  who  must  have  watehed  over  their  coastrotetipn  and  ©penan 
ti^n'Wh^n  they  first  passed  into  law^i  I  shall  rejoice  if  lisueceed  in 
cbiug  /tftrd]^  justice  tOt  the  memory  of  Bobert  Bumel^  deoidedly  the 
fiivst  in  this  class,  and  if  I  attract  notice  to  his  successors,  who  walked 
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in  his  footsteps.  To  them,  too,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  trea* 
tises  entitled  ^  Fleta'  and  ^  Britton,'  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  request  of  the  King,  and  which,  thongh  inferior  in  style 
and  arrangement  to  Bractoii,  are  wonderful  performances  for  such  an 
age,  and  make  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  who. are  bewildered 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  legal  library,  envy  the  good  fortune  of  their 
predecessors  who,  in  a  few  manuscript  volumes,  copied  by  their  own 
hand,  and  constantly  accompanying  them,  could  speedily  and  clearly 
discover  all  that  was  known  on  every  point  that  might  arise." — Vol. 
i.,  pp.  185-6. 

It  may  occur  to  the  uninitiated  and  presumptuous  that  if  this 
commendable  ardour  for  legal  reform  had  steadily  animated  each 
individual  in  the  long  line  of  Chancellors,  we  ought  to  have  been 
saved  the  groans  of  modern  lawyers,  and^  let  us  add,  the  linger- 
ing anguish  of  modern  suitors,  writhing  under  the  terrible  accu- 
mulation which  makes  even  Lord  Campbell  sigh  for  the  pristine 
comforts  of  manuscripts  and  manuals,  and  "  overwhelmed,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  embodying  the  Roman  agony  in  a 
species  of  similar  distress,  "  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new 
laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance 
more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city."  The  old  giant, 
Codification,  in  spite  of  the  outlandish  cacophony  of  his  name^ 
may  yet  be,  though  we  do  not  think  he  is,  destined  to  strangle 
the  hydra  of  British  laws ;  but  even  then,  we  fear,  the  evil  of 
"  an  immense  legal  library"  would  be  neither  cured  nor  much 
abated.  The  ^^brevis  lihellvs^  of  Hadrian  will  always  be  an 
impossibility  for  us.  In  the  meantime,  the  hourly  publication 
of  multitudinous  volumes  of  "  Decisions," 

— —  *'  larger  far 
Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glosses  are" — 
is  the  fruitfiil  parent  of  indecision. 

In  another  of  those  epitomes  of  the  state  of  the  law  under 
Edward  III.,  and  not  quite  seventy  years  later  than  the  period 
to  which  our  former  quotation  relates,  it  is  agreeable  to  be  in- 
formed that 

^^  The  Chancellors  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  distinguished  philobiblist  De  Bury,  prided  themselves  on 
their  attainments  in  literature,  and  their  protection  of  literary  men,  and 
they  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  the  pursuits  and 
developing  the  genius  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  They  encouraged  the 
use  of  th^  English  language,  not  only  by  the  statute  against  the  nse  of 
French  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  by  their  own  example  on  the  most 
public  occasions.  In  the  36  Edward  III.  we  find  the  earliest  record  of 
the  use  of  English  in  any  parliamentary  proceeding.  The  roll  of  that 
year  is  found  jn  French,  as  usual,  but  it  expressly  states  that  the  causes 
of  summoning  parliament  were  declared  *'  en  Englois'*  The  precedent 
then  set  by  Lord  Chanodlor  Edington  was  followed  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  by  Loi^  Chancellor  Langham,  and  from  this  time  mwk  90ee 
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proeeedings  in  Parliament  were  generally  in  English^  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  although  the  entry  of  some  of 
these  proceedings  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  still  in  Norman 
French."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  272-3. 

The  honourable  pride  in  literary  glory  which  fired  Chancellors 
of  old,  still  burns,  as  we  see,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  with  an 
undiminished  flame  in  the  bosoms  of  their  successors. 

Having  cursorily  glanced  at  the  subject  selected  by  Lord 
Campbell,  we  can  proceed  more  satisfactorily  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it.  And  we  do  not  think  that 
the  inquiry  can  be  more  becomingly  or  truthfully  commenced 
than  by  sincerely  complimenting  the  biographer  upon  the  de- 
lightful spirit  of  generous  impartiality  and  unexag^erating  justice 
which  pervades  nis  volumes.  It  is  the  ma^ammity,  not  the 
equanimity,  of  his  mood  which  is  so  remarkable.  He  lauds  with- 
out flattery,  and  censures  without  malignity.  But  he  stints  nei- 
ther his  praise  nor  his  blame,  where  he  is  convinced  of  their 
being  deserved.  The  frank,  fearless  honesty  with  which  he  hurls 
indignant  disdain  at  meanness  and  profligacy,  is  exactly  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  manly  and  unreserved  admu^tion  of  great  and  good 
Dualities  and  actions.  We  have  not,  however,  literally  speaking, 
etected  a  single  instance  in  which  his  judgment,  however  strong, 
his  feelings,  however  deep,  have  been  improperly  warped  by  pre- 

Clice,  or  driven  into  excess  by  passion.  No  man  living,  pro- 
bly,  holds  more  decided  views  regarding  the  large  questions 
which  may  occupy  and  agitate  the  mmd  of  a  free  country, — ^more 
uncompromisingly  urges  the  realization  of  those  doctrines  and 
principles,  whicn,  as  he  deems,  constitute  the  sound  creed  of  a 
patriotic  and  constitutional  politician,  or  wages  keener  hostility 
against  the  measures  and  their  advocates,  opposing  and  counter- 
acting his  views.  In  Parliament  the  Whigs  have  not  a  bolder 
or  a  stauncher  partizan.  But  no  man  who,  as  Lord  Campbell 
does  in  writing  tnese  biographies,  has  placed  himself  in  the  chair 
of  the  censor,  ever  was  more  cautious,  more  indulgent,  and 
more  fair  in  estimating  and  determining  the  character  of 
others.  Yon  may  gather  from  every  page  of  his  book  the  ten- 
dency of  his  opinions  and  the  bias  of  his  predilections,  but  will 
fail  from  them  to  predicate  correctly  of  tne  standard  by  which 
he  means  to  test,  m  individual  cases,  the  good  or  the  bad,  the 
noble  or  the  vile.  Never  forgetting  nor  concealing  the  real 
worth,  or  the  positive  depravity  of  the  character,  he  neglects  and 
liides  as  little  the  circumstances  and  the  times,  the  difficulties  or 
the  temptations  in  which  and  through  which  each  is  exhibited. 
The  darkness,  or  rudeness,  or  universal  comiption  of  the  age  in 
which  he  appeared,  the  prevalent  and  contagious  manners  of  the 
society  of  tne  day,  the  recognized  although  equivocal  morality 
acc(»:ding  to  which,  at  different  eras  in  our  history,  the  states- 
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man  without  contemporary  reproacli  has  steered  his  flexile  course,, 
the  conflicting  interests  which  unavoidably  divided,  in  the  same 
breast,  the  anec^tions  and  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secu-7 
lar  champion,  with  a  throng  of  other  accidents  inseparable  from 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  are  all 
scrupulously  taken  into  account  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
judgment,  when  the  scales  are  rapidly  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  deeds  repugnant  to,  and  condemned  by,  the  code  of  a  jnorei 
enfightened  and  lofty  rectitude.  The  splendour  of  talent,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  glare  of  genius,  the  gorgeous  schemes  of  a  tower- 
ing ambition  like  Wolsey's,  the  colossal  monuments  of  transcen- 
dant  knowledge  and  wisdom  erected  by  Bacon,  do  not  palliate 
error,  or  sanctify  crime.  The  very  atrocities  of  the  brutal  Jef- 
freys cannot  overwhelm  and  silence  the  meed  of  approbation  to 
which  some  parts  of  his  judicial  excellence  are  entkled ;  and  we 
may,  perhaps,  enforce  our  remarks,  by  citing  here  Lord  Camp- 
bell's summary  of  the  character  of  the  monster,  whose  blood- 
boltered  image, — 

^  As  they  had  seen  him  with  these  hangman's  hands," 
is  not  yet  faded  from  the  west  of  England. 

**  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  him  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  criminal 
Jtidge.  His  acts,  which  I  have  detailed,  show  him  in  both  capacities  tcf 
deserve  reprobation  such  as  no  language  could  adequately  express.  He 
cannot,  like  his  predecessors  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Nottingham,  be 
accused  of  bigotry,  for  all  religious  creeds  as  well  as  all  political  opi- 
nions seem  to  have  been  really  indifferent  to  him,  and  in  hib  choice  of 
those  which  he  professed  he  was  guided  only  by  his  '  desire  to  climb.'* 
Even  the  strong  hatred  against  Dissenters  which  he  affected  when  he 
had  changed  sides,  he  could  (as  in  Rose  well's  case,)  to  please  the  Govern- 
ment, entirely  lay  aside  or  suspend.  From  his  daring  and  resolute  cha- 
racter he  probably  felt  a  genuine  contempt  for  'a  Trimmer,'  and  hav- 
ing no  personal  antipathy  to  an  opponent  who  boldly  went  into  extremes 
like  himself,  his  bile  was  excited  by  watching  a  struggle  between  eon- 
sdence  and  convenience.  The  revival  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
is  the  only  great  unconstitutional  measure  which  he  has  the  credit  of 
having  originated ;  but  there  were  no  measures,  however  illegal  or  per- 
nicious, proposed  by  Charles  or  James,  to  the  execution  of  which  he  did 
not  devotedly  and  recklessly  abandon  himself.  Englarid,  happy  in  tht 
integrity  and  mildness  of  her  Judges  in  the  18th  century  and  in  our  owtt 
times,--<luring  the  Stuart  reigns  was  cursed  by  a  succession  of  ruffianer 
in  ermine,  who,  for  the  sake  of  court  favour,  violated  the  principles  of' 
law,  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity ; — but  they 
were  all'greatly  outstripped  by  Jeffreys,  and  though  the  infamous  Scroggs 
with  whom  his  name  is  generally  coupled,  was  next  to  him,  there  was  a 
long  interval  between  them. 

**  As  a  civil  Judge  he  was  by  no  means  without  high  qualificatbns, 
arid  in  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  do  wrong,  he  was  willing  to  do 
rJgfil.     He  had  a  very  quick  perception,  a  vigorous  and  logkjal  uhdcft^ 
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standing,  and  an  impressivo  eloqaenoe.  He  must  at  tlie  bar  hare 
severely  felt  his  imperfect  legal  eancation  and  his  want  of  experience 
in  civil  cases.  When  appointed  Chief  Justice  he  was  quite  young 
enough  by  industry  to  have  in  a  great  measure  supplied  these  defects-; 
but  instead  of  sitting  down  to  pore  over  MS.  treatises  on  £quity  prao* 
tice  then  in  circulation,  he  spent  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in  intrigu- 
ing against  the  Lord  Ke^r,  or  in  carousing  with  his  boon  companions. 
When  .he  had  to  decide  questions  respecting  fines  and  recoveriea,  ex&< 
cutory  devises  and  contingent  remainders,  he  could  not  resort,  as  on  trials 
for  treason,  to  the  ^  fashionable  doctrine  of  supporting  the  King's  pxe- 
rogative  in  its  full  extent,  and  without  restriction  or  limitation,  which 
rendered  to  such  as  espoused  it  all  that  branch  of  the  law  called  consti- 
tutional, extremely  easy  and  simple/  Though  not  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession, what  was  wanting  in  knowledge  he  made  up  by  positiveness, 
and  he  was  very  imperious  with  his  colleagues  as  well  as  with  the  bar. 

•*  We  find  a  number  of  his  common  law  judgments  in  Shower,  Skin- 
ner, and  3  Modem ;  but  law  reporters  give  an  inadequate  notion  of  the 
demeanour  of  a  Chief  Justice,  as  they  do  not  tell  us  what  was  furnished 
to  him  by  the  puisnies,  and  they  generally  suppress  what  falls  from  him 
that  is  inconsiderate.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Jeffreys'  judicial 
powers  is  his  argument  in  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company  against 
Sandys,  in  which  the  question  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  charter 
giving  to  the  plaintiffs  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  all  countries  to 
the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Contrary  to  our  notions  on  the 
subject,  he  insisted  very  elaborately  and  ingeniously  that  such  a  charter 
might  be  granted  by  the  Crown,  so  as  to  create  a  monopoly,  without 
any  confinnatiton  by  parliament,  and  that  the  defendant  by  trading 
within  the  prescribed  limits  was  liable  to  the  action.  Thus  he  concluded: 
— '  The  Xing  by  his  charter  makes  the  plaintiffs  as  it  were  his  ambas^ 
sadors  to  concert  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Sandys  has  com- 
plained that  he  is  not  one  of  them.  Because  the  King  may  pardon 
ev^y  offender,  but  will  not  pardon  any  highwayman  now  in  Newgate, 
must  these  gaol-birds  therefore  think  themselves  injured  in  their  liberty 
and  property  ?  The  Company  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  discovering 
places,  of  erecting  forts,  oi  keeping  forces,  of  settling  factories,  and  (^ 
making  leagues  and  treaties ;  and  it  would  be  against  natural  equity  to. 
wrest  the  benefits  from  them  which  they  have  thus  earned.  Let  there 
be  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs.' 

^'  Wheu  quite  sober,  he  was  particularly  good  as  a  Nisi  Prius  Judge. 
Hi3  summing  up,  in  what  is  called  '  the  Lady  Ivy's  case,'  an  eject- 
ment between  her  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  recover 
a  large  estate  at  Shadwell,  is  most  master!  j.  The  evidence  was  exceed- 
iligly  com|>licated,  and  he  gives  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  whole,  both 
dpcnm^ntary  and  parpl ;  and^  without  taking  the  case  from  the  Juiy^ 
he  makes  some  admirable  observations  on  certain  deeds  produced  by  tho 
Lady  I^vj?  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  we]:e.  forged,  and  to  ^ 
verdict  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

,  *'  Cpiipwiering  the  systematic  form  which  Equity  jurisprudence  had 
a^suiped  under  bis  two  immediate  predecessors,  Jeffreys  must  have  been 
very  poorly  furnished  for  prjBsiding  in  Chancery.  He  had  practised 
little  before  these  Judges,  and  none  of  their  decisions  were  yet  in  print ; 
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00  that  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  established  {>ractice  and  doctrines  of  the  Court. 
Hoger  North  says,  ^  he  came  to  the  Seal  without  any  concern  at  the 
weight  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him ;  for  at  the  first,  being  merry 
over  a  bottle  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  one  of  them  told  him  that  he 
would  find  the  business  heavy.     *  No^'  said  he, '  FU  make  it  light,  * 

"  Although  he  must  often  have  betrayed  his  ignorance,  yet  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  and  energy  he  contrived  to  get  through  the  busi- 
ness without  any  signal  disgrace,  and  among  all  the  invectives,  satires, 
and  lampoons  by  which  his  memory  is  blackened,  I  find  little  said 
against  his  decrees*  He  did  not  promulgate  any  body  of  new  orders 
according  to  reoent  custom,  but,  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal^  he  issued 
separate  oitlers  from  time  to  time,  some  of  which  were  very  useful.  He 
firsi  {Kit  an  end  to  a  very  oppiessive  practice,  by  which  a  plaintiff  hav- 
mg  filed  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  bill,  might  dismiss  it  on  paying  merely 
20s.  costs,  and  he  directed  that  the  defendant  should  be  allowed  all  the 
costs  he  had  incurred,  to  be  properly  ascertained  by  an  officer  of  the 
Court.  He  then  checked  the  abuse  of  staying  actions  at  law  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  abroad,  by  requiring,  before  a  commission  to 
examine  them  issued,  an  affidavit  specifying  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  facts  they  were  expected  to  prove.  By  subsequent  orders  which 
he  framed,  vexatious  applications  for  rehearings  were  guarded  against, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  what  has  ever  been  the  oppro^ 
brium  of  the  Court, — controversies  about  settling  the  minutes  of  a  de- 
cree after  it  has  been  pronounced."    *     *     ♦    * — Yoh  iii.,  pp.  580-83. 

"  I  have  discovered  one  benevolent  opinion  of  this  cruel  Chancellor, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  humane  magis- 
trates who  have  adorned  Westminster  Hall  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
'  The  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill'  wa^s  condemned  and  opposed  by  almost 
all  the  Judges  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  yet  even  Jeffreys  was  struck 
with  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  law  which^  allowing  the  accused 
to  defend  himself  by  counsel,  ^  for  a  twopenny  trespass,'  refuses  that 
aid  '  where  life,  estate,  honour,  and  all  are  concerned,'  and  lamented  its 
existence  while  he  declared  himself  bound  to  adhere  to  it  The  vener- 
able sages  who  apprehended  such  multiplied  evils  from  altering  the 
practice,  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  finding  that  their  objections 
have  proved  as  unfounded  as  those  which  were; urged  against  the  abolition 
of  ^  peine  forte  et  dure,  and  the  alarming  innovation  so  long  resisted  of 
allowing  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  to  be  examined  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath."— 7^»iJ,  p.  588, 

There  is  no  greater  contrast  in  the  morals  of  literature  than 
the  temper  which  sways  Ihe  composition  of  these  Biographies^ 
and  the  spirit  which  inflected  the  pen  of  Hume  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  his  History.  The  opposite  prepossessions  of  either  writer 
are  apparent  in,  and  avowed  by  both,  but  stand  even  more  bluntly 
enunciated  in  the  pages  of  Campbell.  They  have  only  embol- 
dened, without  mastering  the  Biographer;  they  absorbed  and 
enslaved  the  Historian,  who  was  forced  to  be  artful,  wary,  eva- 
sive, incomplete,  and  inevitably  partial  either  as  an  encomiast  or 
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4  censnrer,  in  order  to  fit  the  proportions  of  his  figures,  and 
secure  the  congruity  of  his  colouring,  to  a  dominant  desi^.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  Lord  Campbefi's  work  has  not  legitimately 
any  claims  to  the  method  and  consistency  of  plan  which  may  pro- 
perly influence  a  great  History  in  its  widest  scope.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  what  we  say  is,  that  with  political  propensities  and  con- 
victions (|uite  as  ardent  and  deep-rooted  as  those  of  Hume,  the  Bio- 
grapher mvariably  and  successfully  prevents  their  intermeddling 
witn  the  conclusions  to  which  he  comes,  and  with  the  sentences 
which  he  pronounces,  in  reference,  to  firiend  or  to  antagonist. 
This  is  the  temper  in  which  the  book  is  written ;  and  having 
perused  it  with  scn:q)ulous  care,  we  deliberatelpr  believe  that  no 
author  could  more  safely  indulge  the  hope,  which  he  breathes  in 
his  Preface — 

"  That  I  have  shown  myself  firee  from  any  party  or  sectarian  bias ; 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  I  ever  wish  boldly  to 
avow,  and  resolutely  to  maintain,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  fairly 
appreciated  the  acts  and  characters  of  those  whose  Lives  I  have  had 
in  hand,  without  being  swayed  by  the  consideration  whether  they  were 
Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants — ^Whigs  or  Tories." — Preface^  p.  x. 

If  our  observations  have  had  too  much  the  sound  of  an  unquar 
lified  panegyric,  we  shall  leave  it  to  tune  to  substantiate  them. 
The  extended  study  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors" — of  which 
a  second  edition,  we  hear  with  pleasure  and  without  wonder,  is 
on  the  eve  of  publication — ^will  infallibly  confirm  our  attestation 
that  we  cannot  remember  any  vmter  who,  giving  a  free  rein  to 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  his  own  opnions  and  feelings, 
has  been  more  "  clear  in  his  great  office"  of  judging  the  merits 
and  fidlings  of  his  fellows.  The  "  First  Series"  in  our  hands, 
bringing  us  down  to  the  Bevolution  in  1688,  certainly  harbingers 
auspiciously  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  work,  which  vrill  then 
come  nearer  home,  and  touch  us  vrith  more  tangible  interest 
than  the  men  or  events  can  do  anterior  to  that  Second  Founda- 
tion of  the  British  Monarchy. 

For  the  success  of  his  book,  L(»rd  Campbell,  we  are  convinced, 
is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  indebted  to  the  perspicuity  of  his 
style,  the  sure  reflection  of  perspicuitjr  of  thought.  No  distinctive 
peculiarity  is  impressed  on  his  writing.  His  sentences  are  not 
sharpened  by  any  idiomatic  raciness,  or  pointed  with  graphic 
brevity ;  but  they  are  not  tumid  and  rounded  with  a  redundant 
ampHtude  of  words.  Not  sublime,  nor  pathetic,  he  is  guiltless  of 
declaiming  or  drivelling.  He  deals  not  at  all  in  oracular 
apodiegms,  or  sparkUng  epigrams;  but  is  ftill  of  shrewd  and 
sound  observation,  and  never  dull.  Without  melting,  or  strongly 
stirring  the  reader,  his  narrations  unauestionabfy  rivet  our 
attention  and  captivate  our  sympathy.     While  borne  along  by  it. 
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w^  dd  «ot' rightly  estimfet*  the  swSftneg^  and  the  poWer'^ft^th^^- 
trsWsJ^W'^flt^qiablfef  streairi  of  Md  language.'    K  i*  only  ^ben; ' ' 
wIth_Aeih'ai4«tfed''ih<ere&t.  the  thii*d  ^volume  is  closed,  thfirt;  w^ 
staA4;o  r^ifecttoWfaf  W^  fekvfe  travett^  in  <!>te^  ^Tkniey^'^t^' ' 
leslM'^yj^'Hjy'\^tig'Stiiigeky  without  fatigUei    'Th£J  fes^iiitetieto^<if^  : 
thtt'^^M'^sWlhe  Ohancelteitf'  has  b^fea  thti»' a(*ttOwM^ed'  ^&\ 
cafiti^l^i%^'by'miany  ^ople;  a  fact  |m>bablv'tttore  grrftifyiti^  -ttJ ' 
the  noble  author  than  any  encomium  of  an^ippfoVttig^'cntk.'^  ' 
Let  us  here,  'h^*eyeiV'qttaHrei  afltioaHy>^b«rt  i^itytdei&idedly,  with 
Lflf(j|^J(gap;ig|)4l;   X^he  y*mo^  Jivdjinj^s,  apd  ^w^  cpmpq?i-r.. ., 

ti<j^^,^^^ ^(^naj;ae^,^.,p^iife9tly .  cfoiK^pat^jJe  \  wth.  ^.  c^Ia^caj^  f^^ , . 
pmty^^n4relegOTf?i^..of4iqt^^  Tife^-.  '^  R  ,ia&<q^«-,w.  stj^e^ 
wm^74#^qiftf<fl  ^H  <:h«,BQ.tiw..ojf,a^y^  > 

ef&i;tfpj:}t^|^  oPitte  part  of  the  writer,  enchants  U3  wb^ji;  wA,fj^e^,  ; 
it  io\k^  i^^^i|irailv  ..3;uji  ^^i^  gr^^efujly  ^eemii?g,pejgljgenc^i?  jal^  . 
g^jt^y^^(J,i^j;if)Lp^  ^Tpnji  9^rj^^e^a|nj^s^,awi  Josesit^  wh^l^^a^tr^iioUjif  ! 
w^gij^^:f^jriotii;i^',^ye^,oncp.M  aj,di$h^Ye^  5^ 

J>r^mf^^gjJ^r^pf:fC^\^y.  of  conver^on  i^  Jwt  gpen^  i^  .it§,ui;ilac^4 
profusion,  either  to  Historian  or  Biographer.  ,         t    .. 

to  } I .'  "  Ptgr^tas inter  n[i^nsas  symphonia  decors,  ,  •  a    > 

'^(iT  ifo  !»' -^^f  P^^^  fi^guentwn^  et  saxdo  cmi  meltepapaver,         .,|  ,  ,;, 

Now,  bad  spices  will  not,  to  our  taste,  so  acridly  embHtor.  Jion^, , . , 
as  the  intermixture  of  term^  or  words,  which  are  vulgarly  known  . 
as  ^*  cant!  terms,"  or  "  slang  words,"  must  taint  sweet  discoui^e 
with  an  incurable  ill  flavour.     Some  of  these  words  are  the  very 
fottilings  of  the  language  ;  of  an  occult  parentage,  pic^ked  up 
frcftri  tlie  gutter  it  is  never  known  by  whom,  baJndied  from  molifh 
to 'month  during  their  ejihemeral  existence,  arid  peri^hirig  as' 
sudileTilj  and  mysteriously  as  they  started  into  vitality,  to  make  , 
room  ifcii;  others  of  their  kind,  the  offspring  of  darkness  and 
vagrjfjgcy^    I'or  thera  we  trust  that  the  dictionaries  of  "  English.  .^ 
ui^Mil^^  ^'^11  ^^'*  ^^  converted  ipto  hp^pitals.     There  igpce  oSiers 
of  |h^,  §*me  species,  however^  enveloped  in  a  Jike  di^sky  qijigin^;- 
which*  without  enjoying  guch  a  flashy  notoriety,  survive  l9ng^r^^ , 
an^^  under  the  lax  inspection  of  social  intercourse^  mingle  ulti^ '. 
Diately  yi  ihe  culTcncy  of  sterling  coin.    II  is  the  duty  of  thei 
correct  \\Titer  to  reject  them,  as  the  honest  dealer,  iii  making  a.  [ 
pa^^nient,  Klutuld  fling  a&iide  a  bad'  shilling.     In  t3ie  reign  o/, 
Jat|ie^  I.,  the  Lord  Keeper  Willlam^j,  upon  going' to  take  las  iseat  V 
in  ■jtihaiicery  for  the  first  time,   ought  to  have  rode  t'o  West;-' ^ 
mf^step  Hall  in  grand  procession.     "  Out ,  of  affected  hiinaility,** 
Lord  Campbell  informs  us^   "he  declined  thiai  pomp,  perhaps 
hairinoj  a  eertaiii  nmgiving  that  th^  lawyers  from' the  Inns  of' 
Court  wutild  not  very  eajjerly  join  it,iand'that  t^ie  liobility  might'  \ 
not  very  mlJingly  follow  in  the  train  of  a  parvenu  as  yet  so  littfe  ' 
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distingui^ed.  Some  supposed  that,  from  being  so  a&vevQ  a 
student^  he  was  not  an  expert  horseman,  and  that  he  had  apprcK 
hensions  of  being  SPILX  by  the  way."  A  chancellor  "  spilt  in 
thQ  course  of  a  solemn  procession  to  Westminster  Hall  I  Th^ 
phrase,  intolerable  where  it  is,  would  be  of  questionable  propriety 
even  in  describing  the  vagaries  of  an  ex-cnancellor  of  our  own 
day,  a  vision  of  whom,  arrayed  in  scarlet  that  Wolsey  might  have 
envied,  is  reported  to  have 

^^  Flam'd  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky," 
on  the  lawns  of  Badminton  or  Belvoir.  We  are  inclined  also  to 
advise  Lord  Campbell  for  the  future  to  regard  as  ^pabulum 
Aeherontis^*  such  an  expression  as  **Lane  resolved  to  go  to 
Oxford,  where,  although  there  was  not  likely  to  be  much  pabulum 
for  barristers,  he  should,  at  least,  testify  his  respect  for  the  King's 
proclamation,  and  his  devotion  to  the  royal  cause."  It  is  grati- 
f^g  to  hear  that  fees  flowed  in  upon  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  so 
Kist  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose  of  them. '  But  surely 
every  grace  of  composition  is  buried  in  oblivion  in  the  two  short 
sentences — 

"  At  one  time  he  had  had  a  fancy,  for  his  health,  to  wear  a  sort  of 
skullcaps.  He  now  routed  out  three  of  these,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  into  these  he  distributed  the  cash  as  it  was  paid 
to  him." — Vol.  iii.,  p*  449. 

In  a  similar  "  disengaged"  strain,  which  eveft  the  coarseness  of 
the  subject  does  not  excuse,  he  writes  of  Jeffreys  : — 

>'  Never  had  a  young  lawyer  risen  so  rapidly  into  practice.  Bu^ 
he  cut  out  a  new  line  for  himself.  Instead  of  attending  in  Westminster 
Hall,  to  take  notes,  in  law  French,  of  the  long-winded  arguments  of 
seijeants  and  eminent  counsel,  where  lie  would  have  had  little  chaiicie. 
of  employment  in  actions  real,  and  trials  at  bar,  as  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  '  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Breviurn,*  or  the  *  Doctrina 
Placitcmdi*  He  did  not  go  near  any  of  the  Superior  Courts  for  some' 
years,  but  confined  himself  to  the  Old  Bailey,  the  London  Sessions,  and 
Hick's  Hall.    There  he  was  soon  *  the  cock  of  the  walk.' " — Ihid^  p.  505. 

And  when,  in  the  next  page,  wc  find  Jeffreys  spoken  of  as 
"  George,  our  hero,"  it  is  plain  that  Lord  Campbell  was  over- 
whelmingly engrossed  by  his  project  of  inditing  a  story  "  to  ex- 
cite the  young  student  of  the  law."  A  reference  to  Lord  Bacon 
as  "  our  friend  Fraficis,"  is  a  specimen  of  vivacious  familiarity  of 
style  which  has  been  prudently  domiciled  in  a  foot  note.  But, 
after  all,  these  transgressions  and  irregularities  are  not  flalgranl 
nor  nuhierous,  and  may  be  easily  avoided.  We  detest,  as  much 
as  Lord  Campbell  can  do,  a  prim  and  starched  formality  in 
writing ;  but,  because  we  will  not  case  ourselves  in  buckram,  it 
is  xip%  necessary  to  be  slipshod  or  slatternly. 
VOL.  r,.    NO.  IX.  n 
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And  now  we  may  turn  to  the  matter  of  the  book.  Upon  the 
incorrect  assumption  that  these  volumes  are  really  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  many  biographies,  which,  although  without 
novelty,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  gathered  together,  and  pre- 
sented en  masse  to  the  public,  we  should  feel  ourselves  entitled 
to  welcome  them  as  a  boon.  A  mechanical  collector  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors  of  England  would  "  have  done  the  state  some 
service."  But  Lord  Campbell  has  not  been  in  this  narrow  sense 
a  mere  handicraftsman,  the  stitcher  and  binder  of  the  lucubra- 
tions of  others ;  he  has  woven  his  own  tissue.  We  mean,  in 
saying  so,  to  affirm  that,  supposing  him,  for  example,  to  hai^ 
excavated  no  new  facts  in  the  career,  and  disclosed  no  new  views 
of  the  character  of  Wolsey  or  of  Bacon,  yet  his  narrative  has  the 
freshness  which  a  thrice-told  tale  will  wear  in  spite  of  itera^ 
tion,  when  the  narrator  is  bold  enough  to  tell  it  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  can  only  tell  it,  however,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own, 
by  becoming  thorougnly  master  of  its  whole  circumstances  in  all 
their  bearings,  before  he  ventures  to  give  utterance  to  his  version 
of  them.  The  plagiarist  from  preceding  authors,  who  tacks  thQ 
plunder  of  to-day  to  the  depredation  of  yesterday,  just  as  he  can 
filch  it,  and  whose  fragmentary  knowledge  of  his  subject  keeps 
pace  with  his  piecemeal  thefts,  is  always  liable  to  be  ifoj- 
tected  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  patchwork,  from  which  the 
victims  of  his  spoliation  may  at  once  reclaim  their  property.  But 
he  who,  before  dipjjing  his  pen  into  ink,  has  careftilly  digested 
the  accumulated  learning,  and  scrutinized  by  the  light  of  his  own 
judgment  the  multifarious  speculations  of  earlier  writers,  may  so 
mould  the  product  of  his  research  and  meditation  as  to  arrest 
any  disposition  to  cavil  at  the  absence  of  originality.  There  U 
abundant  evidence  in  the  present  work  that  its  author  has  every 
where  adhered,  and  subjected  his  mind,  to  this  useful  and  laborious 
preparatory  process,  in  the  results  of  which  we  contemplate  the 
trophies  of  Lord  Campbell's  activity,  industry,  and  sagacity. 
None  of  his  biographies,  we  think,  exemplify  our  general  theory 
of  their  composition  so  iirefragably  as  the  life  of  Bacon.  It  is  in 
itself  a  "  Magnum  Opus ;"  and  sJthough  the  candid  humility  of 
the  writer  does  not  permit  him  to  believe  that  a  blank  too  long 
existing  in  our  literature  has  been  at  last  adequately  filled  up,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  that,  by  his  mode  of  indicating, 
he  has  gone  far  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

"  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  I  enter  with  fear  and  trembling  on 
the  ariduoue  undertaking  of  attempting  to  narrate  the  history,  and  to 
delineate  the  character,  of 

*  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.' 
I  must  say,  that  I  consider  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon  still  a  desideratum,  in 
English  literature.     He  has  often  been  eulogised  and  vituperated; 
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there  have  been  admirable  expositions  of  bis  philosophy  and  oritieisros 
on  his  writings ;  we  have  verj  lively  sketches  of  some  of  his  more 
striking  actions ;  and  we  are  dazzled  by  brilliant  contrasts  between  his 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  between  the  vicissitudes  of  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortune  which  he  experienced.    But  no  writer  has  yet  presented 
him  to  us  familiarly  and  naturally,  from  boyhood  to  old  age-^shown  us 
how  his  character  was  formed  and  developed — explained  his  motives 
and  feelings  at  the  different  stages  of  his  eventful  career — or  made  us 
acquainted  With  him  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him,  and  had  actnally 
seen  him  taught  his  alphabet  by  his  mother — patted  on  the  head  by 
Queen  f^lizabeth — mocking  the  worshippers  of  Aristotle  at  Cambridge 
— ^catching  the  first  glimpses  of  his  great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  light  was  from  heaven — associating  with  the  leajrned  and 
the  gay  at  the  Court  of  France — devoting  himself  to  Bracton  and  the 
Year  Books  in  Gray's  Inn — throwing  aside  the  musty  folios  of  the  law 
to  write  a  moral  essay,  to  make  an  experiment  in  natural  philosophy, 
or  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  progress  of 
useful  truth — contented  for  a  time  with  taking  '  all  knowledge  for  his 
province' — aroused  from  these  speculations  by  the  stings  of  vulgar  am- 
bition— ^plying  all  the  arts  of  flattery  to  gain  official  advancement  by 
royal  and  courtly  favour-~entering  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ciis- 
playing  powers  of  oratory  of  which  he  had  been  unconscious — being 
seduced  by  the  love  of  popular  applause,  for  a  brief  space  becoming  a 
patriot — ^making  amends,  by  defending  all  the  worst  excesses  of  preroM 
gative — ^publishing  to  the  world  lucubrations  on  morals  which  show  the 
nicest  perception  of  what  is  honourable  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  prudent, 
in  the  condact  of  life— yet,  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  a  Queen's  counsel,  with  the  first  practice  at  the 
bar,  arrested  for  debt^  and  languishing  in  a  spun^ng-house^-tired  with 
vain  solicitations  to  hisown  kindred  for  promotion  Joining  the  party  of  their 
opponent,  and«  after  experiencing  the  most  generous  kindness  from  the 
young  and  chivalrous  head  of  it,  assisting  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold, 
and  to  blacken  his  memory — seeking,  by  a  mercenary  marriage,  to 
repair  his  broken  fortunes — on  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  offer- 
ing up  the  most  servile  adulation  to  a  pedant  whom  he  utterly  despised 
— infinitely  gratified  by  being  permitted  to  kneel  down,  with  230  others^ 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood — truckling  to  a  worthless  favour- 
ite with  the  most  slavish  subserviency,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a 
iaw-ofi^er  of  the  Crown — ^then  giving  the  most  admirable  advioe  £cl7 
the  compilation  and  emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  helping  to 
infiict  torture  on  a  poor  parson  whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  traitor, 
for  writing  an  unpublished  andunpreached  sermon — ^attracting  the  notice 
of  all  Europe  by  his  philosophical  works,  which  established  a  new  eiai 
in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  phenomena  both  of  matter  and  mind — 
basely  intriguing,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  further  promotion,  and  writing 
secret  letters  to  his  Sovereign  to  disparage  his  rivals — ^riding  proudly 
between  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  preceded  by 
his  mace-bearer  and  purse-bearer,  and  followed  by  a  long  line  of  nobles 
and  Judges,  to  be  installed  in  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancelloiv-by- 
and-bye,  settling  with  his  servants  the  account  of  the  bribes  they  had 
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reoei^e^  for  him— a  little  embarrassed  by  being  ol^ligecj,  out  of  fiec^ncv, 
the  case  being  so  clear,  to  decide  against  the  party  whose  niopejr  fie 
had  pocketed,  but  stifling  the  misgivings  of  conscience  by  the  spledxlhtir 
and  flattery  which  he  now  commanded — struck  to  the  earth  by  t^ef  d4s- 
bovery  of  his  corruption — taking  to  his  bed,  and  refusing  stkst^nf^ii<^6^ — 
confessing  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  ao^  ilbje^tW 
imploring  mercy— nobly  rallying  from  his  disgrace,  and  cmga^g'  m 
new  literary  undertakings,  which  have  added  to  the  epbnddul^olrlfls 
name — still  exhibiting  a  touch  of  bis  ancient  r&nity,  and  iak  th^tani^ 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  refusing  to  ^  be  stripped- of  Ms  !f<^Mien'rt— 
inspired,  nevertheless,  with  all  his  youthful  zeal  for  soiepce  j^T^f>$i^uct- 
ing  his  hist  experiment  of  'stuffing  a  fowl  wit^  snow,  to  {pI;$;8f^f^^J^,' 
which  succeeded  'excellently  well,*  but  brought  him  to  his  grave, — and, 
as  the  closing  act  of  a  life  so  checkered,  making  his  will,  whereby, 
conscious  of  the«hame  he  had  ^nourred  among  his  eontompiiivaiiie^  ^t 
impressed  with  a  swelling  eonviction  of  what  he  had  iu)hlein»il  jEkbhiI^- 
kind,  he  bequeathed  his  ^  name  and  memory  to.  men's  cl^ajsitabto^fif^till^) 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.'  .  .,>ryj.  oill— - 

^^  I  am  very  far  from  presuming  to  think  that  I  am,a^o^i;^.fmul^ 
the  deficiencies  of  his  former  biographers.  My  plan  andmyj^sp^^^re 
limited;  and  though  it  is  not  possible,  in  writing  the  life  of  j^acon^io 
forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  fine  writer,  I  mu§t  chiefly  op'n- 
aider  him  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  But  I  am  not  without  soi^e 
advantages  for  the  task— from  my  familiarity  with  the  scenes  xlirbtigh 
which  he  passed  as  an  advocate,  as  a  law-ofiicer  of  the  Ctdtvii,  ^a 
Judge,  as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  ais  a  ertippdrter 
of  legal  reform.  Others,  from  greater  leisure,  are  better  acquainted 
with  his  philosophy;  but  I  too  have  been  a  diligent  «tudeni  f^^U His 
works ;  and  while  in  his  Letters,  his  Speeches,  h^  I&ssfliys^aitd  k^IiiB- 
tories,  I  have  tried  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  human  affairs, iM9d  n^liii^n  hs 
he  is,— from  daily  and  nightly  perusal  of  his  '-d^dvano^m^ntjo^: Sign- 
ing,' his  <  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum./  and  his  'Novc|m,Prg|4^4^n|'  I 
have  humbly  striven  to  initiate  myself  in  the  methods  qf  jQlb^yat^n 
and  induction  by  which  he  has  opened  to  out  species  a.  c3.;nb^  o|f|  bqn^- 
less  improvement." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  266-68.  ,  *       /.i 

A  marginal  rubrick  to  this  remarkable  passage  rttris  flltil : — 
"  Difficulty  of  writing  life  of  Lord  Bacon.''  The  s^ense  &  tie 
-difficulty  is  already  a  triumph  over  it.  Such  ^li  iiitr^tietidn 
never  could  emanate  from  a  superficial  transcriber  of,  'Afe^  ^iom- 
piler  from,  previous  memoirs  and  essftys  by  other 'hkn%"}lrt!d 
while  it  stands  like  a  strildng  and  elaborately  fchis^Uiid  ^reslibtife, 
exhibiting  in  consolidated  miniatore  not  only  the  dirteimflfl  fefi^- 
nitude,  but  also  with  its  spacious  illuminated"  hall§  a.iitf1ifeil¥ow 
dingy  recesses,  its  gorgeous  furnishings  audits  'heaps  ofdlrt^"  tiie 
interior  economy  of  the  mighty  edifice  into  wbrcli  it  leads, 'it  is 
clear  that  not  a  stone  of  the  portico  could  be  laid  until  the  plfifft, 
in  its  outer  and  inner  extent  and  complication,  of  the  entire  mkss 
of  superstructure,  had  been  vividly  patent  and  perfectly  intelfi- 
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^le|lp"  tlie   Dujld(5'r.  .  In  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages, 
y^l^^mr^  sifting  ever^  thinij  with  his^  nsujal  distinctness, 

jjif^mip|5..^y:erY,thiPiJ  with  inflexible  impartiality,  discusses  his 
swS^'t^^j  awd,  J^^ing  in  the  main  the  path  beaten  by  many  be- 
^4$|:€f(l^il^ll  h^  i^vfittea  rnori^  completely  and  trulyi  Ammeasurably 
ijl>atlb^#i>««  tepeat^in^v^  respect  than  there  ever  yet  was  writ- 
.ife%^i»JUflin^iLoU8  history  of  that  soaring  genius  and  grorelling 
'WiBK)te^head«trudclhe  pure  stars,  \rnile  his  feet  were<en- 
l  in  thb '  rknae  of  earth. 

tfelig  'Mth  the  advantages  of  so  comprehensive  a  grasp  of 
jteiS'  fehbJWt,"  eyefiy  page  demonstrates  with  what  an  agile  vigilance 

7'i-io(ivr   jh  '/    ^,^''^  dragon-watch,  with  unenchanted  eye" 
iltfe  jpwrsuB^.itd  detailts.     The- sayings  and  doings  of  each  individual 
ChanitellorwJhis' Iclgal  aiqttirennents  and  his  judicial  acts— the 
.yiiigitl^ftiki  hft'  jlrcmotinced— -the  rules  and  orders  he  promulgated 

— the  reforms  of  law  which  he  attempted  or '  acc^omplished — the 
'^Idii'  4*^d'fn4l^ei^$aiiori-  w*hich  he  coitimitted  or  allowed— 
ii^^ktifl'rfaiihers  on  the  'bench — decorous  or  liccntiouk^— 
^se'saNVs,?*  and  his  ^'  right  merry  conceits'* — (the  quantity 
vjr'.  ^'faicetiousness  which  has  exuded  since  Alfred's  time 
j^jfli^arl^Jje  eh^r.of  Chancery  makes  us  shudder !) — are  all 
ply  f  eq^rcj^d.     Taken  in  connexion  with  the  sketches  aiid 
jeuf^W.tif ,.ojf  the  general  state  of  the  law  at  different  epochs, 

, ^^o»r^>r^pitIy  interspersed  throughout  the  volumes,   these 

^Sittgi^tP^i^BenabJe  ud  either  to  embrace  in  one  survey  the  whole 
4B!difeep[lroin*  hs  fountains  hitherwards  of  the  grandest  branch  of 
-jJhigiiih  jwisprttdenee^  or  to  ascertain  definitively  its  particular 
-€*^tftM>'Oi^'  pr<>gress  at  any  intermediate  point.  The  lawyer, 
^aVteS^-hiust  gratefiiUy  confess  that  his  Horary  is  seldom  en- 
^^ffehfeU^^y  hti  aadltidn  of  combined  instruction  and  entertainment 

TByK^4;n67Lives  of  the  Chancellors — a  work,  which  lays  even  the 

historical  inquirer  under  w^eighty  obligations  to  Lord  Campbell. 
— •  Ulift  'A^(^  Begia  was,  in  days  of  yore,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Q3^|^a§^.jWhere  the  Chief  Justiciary,  the  greatest  subject  of  the 
iJBSB^HfcWjP^^'^  and  rank,  preside^.  The, origin  of  the  different 
.gjgi^f  jy^  jiV'estawii^jl^r  Hail,  we  are  infonned,  is  traceable  to  tlie 
bferujgif^of  thia  .tribuflal,  ^^like  the  formation  of  the  plane t^uy 
^j|j[^ffy^'^pn|-tbene1^ul.ou0m4tt^2:  of  which  some  philosophers  tell 
-**ri^JWn^WP<>«Pd."  The  simile  is  not  appQsite,  without  a  slander 
YM^if^^)ihe  4nq«iestionably  solid,  constitution  of  the  Aula  Eegia, 
o3^^'FffpWhl^  fom^ation  of  thfe  asteroids,  by  the  disruption  of  a 
^y^i  iSf^^tieX .  body,  ftirjiisliJes  a  fitter  comparison,  But,  without 
J^|f[oly}|>g[  QWjS^lYie&  in  a  misty  cojitroversy,  the  Chancellor  always 
2§j?foa^>ftr  m^pabpr  pf  the  A^uh  liegia,  and,  from  his  usual  duties 
.ai^ipG(nfipfttions^.,W^s  ,it&  .chief  legal  adviser:     His  subsequent 

gradual   elevation  to  the  presidency  of  a  separate  supreme  and 
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important  jurisdiction,  justifies  the  suggestion  of  a  resemblance 
between  the  steps  of  his  rise  and  those  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
in  Scotland,  who  not  two  centuries  ago  sat  as  assessor  to  the 
Court,  of  which  he  is  now  practically  the  head.  Lord  Campbell 
declines  to  settle  the  dispute  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "  Chancellor,"  or  in  Latm  "  Cancellarius."  We  subscribe, 
without  any  difficulty,  to  the  authority  of  Gibbon,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  graver  sins,  reproaches  the  profligate  Carinus  for  having 
entrusted  "  one  of  his  doorkeepers^^  with  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  concur  with  his  observation  on  the  "  singular 
fortune"  by  which  the  term  "  Cancellarius"  "  so  humble  m  its 
origin,  has  risen  into  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  State  in 
the  monarchies  of  Europe."  Nor  can  we  wholly  dissever,  how- 
ever whimsical  the  connexion  may  appear,  the  pristine  vocation 
of  the  menial,  from  the  loftier  appellation  which  greeted  the  con- 
fidential minister  of  the  sovereign,  by  whose  immediate  instru- 
mentality the  royal  clemency  and  justice  opened  and  shut,  as  the 
*^  Keeper  of  the  Eang^s  Conscience."  The  sarcasm  of  a  jealous 
laity  against  an  intriguing  and  monopolizing  priesthood  mav 
have  founded  one  of  the  proudest  distinctions  to  which  a  British 
subject  can  aspire.  The  necessities  and  services  out  of  which  the 
office  and  the  fimctions  of  the  Chancellor  had  their  be^nning, 
are  clearly  explained. 

"  With  us  the  King  has  ever  been  considered  the  fountain  of  justice. 
In  very  early  times,  as  he  could  not  himself  in  person  decide  all  con- 
troversies and  remedy  all  wrongs,  tribunals  were  constituted,  over 
which  deputed  judges  presided,  to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  Still, 
applications  were  made  to  him  personally  by  injured  parties  for  redress ; 
these  were  to  be  referred  to  the  proper  forum,  and  process  was  to  be 
made  out  for  summoning  the  adversary,  and  directing  that  after  both 
sides  had  been  heard,  the  appropriate  relief  should  be  administered. 
To  assist  him  in  this  department  the  King  employed  a  secretary,  on 
whom  by  degrees  it  was  entirely  devolved,  and  this  officer,  on  a  state- 
ment of  facts  by  the  complainant,  framed  writs  or  letters,  in  the  King's 
name,  to  the  judges,  by  which  suits  were  instituted.  Forms  were 
adopted,  to  be  always  followed  under  similar  circumstances,  and  a  place 
was  named  to  which  all  suitors  might  resort  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  justice.  This  was  the  qfficina  justitice  called  Chan- 
cery, and  the  officer  who  presided  over  it  was  called  Chancellor. 

"  Again,  grants  of  dignities,  of  offices,  and  of  lands,  were  made  by 
the  king.  It  was  necessary  that  these  grants  should  be  framed  and 
authenticated  by  an  officer  well  versed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  employ  for  this  purpose  the 
same  person  who  superintended  the  commencement  of  suits  between 
subject  and  subject.  Here  we  have  the  other  great  branch  of  the  pris- 
tine duties  of  Chancellor. 

**  These  writs  and  grants  in  the  earliest  times  were  verified  merely 
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by  signatare.  From  the  art  of  writin|E^  being  little  known,  aeals  be- 
came common ;  and  the  king,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
adopted  a  seal  with  which  writs  and  grants  were  sealed.  This  was 
called  the  Great  Ssal,  and  the  custody  of  it  was  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  2,  3. 

Lord  Campbell,  moreover,  plausibly  conjectures  that  in  the 
Aula  Reffia — 

^^  the  different  branches  of  judicial  business  which  came  before  it  were 
allotted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  members  most  conversant 
with  them ;  and  while  matters  of  chivalry  mi^ht  be  decided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  constable  and  mareschal,  the  validity  of  the  kind's  grants 
would  be  referred  to  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  authenticate  them,  and 
proceedings  by  virtue  of  mandatory  writs  or  commissions^  under  the 
Great  Seal,  could  best  be  judged  of  by  the  same  person  who  had  issued 
them.  So,  questions  arising  out  of  *  petitions  of  right,'  ^  manitram 
de  droit^  and  ^  traverses  of  office/ — where  a  complaint  was  made  that 
the  King  had  been  advised  to  do  any  act,  or  was  put  in  possession  of 
^any  lands  or  goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  subject^  would  be  naturally 
referred  to  '  the  Keeper  of  his  Conscience.' 

'^  The  officer  to  whom  such  references  were  made  by  degrees  became 
a  separate  judge ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  what  is  considered  the  com- 
mon-law jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor." — Ihxd^  p.  5. 

After  much  investigation,  Lord  Campbell  expresses  a  clear 
conviction  "  that  the  Chancellor's  equitable  is  as  indubitable  and 
as  ancient  as  his  common  law  Jurisdiction,  and  that  it  may  be 
traced  in  a  manner  equally  satisractory." 

'^  ^y  '  equitable  jurisdiction'  must  be  understood  the  extraordinary 
interference  of  the  Chancellor,  without  common-law  process,  or  regard 
to  the  common-law  rules  of  proceeding,  upon  the  petition  of  a  party 
grieved,  who  was  without  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of  common-law  ; 
whereupon  the  opposite  party  was  compelled  to  appear  and  to  be  ex- 
amined, either  personally  or  upon  written  interrogatories  ;  and  evidence 
being  heard  on  both  sides,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury^  an  order 
was  made  secundum  ceguum  et  bonum,  which  was  enforced  by  imprison- 
ment. Such  a  jurisdiction  had  belonged  to  the  Aula  Regia,  and  was 
long  exercised  by  Parliament ;  and  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
by  the  king's  ordinary  council.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regia 
many  petitions,  which  Parliament  or  the  council  could  not  conveniently 
dispose  of^  were  referred  to  the  Chancellor,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  assessors.  To  avoid  the  circuity  of  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Council,  the  petition  was  Very  soon,  in  many  instances, 
addressed  originally  to  the  Chancellor  himself.  For  some  ages  these 
extraordinary  applications  for  redress  were  received  by  the  Parliament, 
by  the  Council,  and  by  the  Chancellor  concurrently.  The  Parliament 
by  degrees  abandoned  all  original  equitable  jurisdiction,  acting  only  as 
a  court  of  appeal  in  civil  cases,  and  taking  original  'cognizance  of  cri- 
minal eases  on  impeachment  by  the  Commons ;  but  it  will  be  found 
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tiiat  the  Comicii  and  lifae  draneeilor  kag  oontibued  «M|utt^fy^)t4%djtt' 
dicate  on  the  sa^mo  matters,  and  that  there  were  thb  savie  ^iotdplaltito 
and  statutes  directed  against  both. 

"  From  various  causes,  howerer,  the  equitable  jtiri*lfctM>lt'*of 'pthe 
Conneil  gradually  declined.  The  proper  and  immemorial,  bi^^ifess  of 
the  Chancellor  bein^  the  preparation  of  writS|  where  a  c^  pccu^^red 
to  which  no  known  writ  waa  properly  applicable,  and  in'  whjch^he 
common*law  courts  could  not  grant  redress,  he  took  it  into  his  o'wn 
bauds,  and,  having  heard  both  parties,  gave  relief.  Agiin,  wherb  the 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  under  writs  which  he  had  iifesiied  Were 
grossly  defective  and  inequitable,  he  was  naturally  called  iipiD^^t<>^ re- 
view them,  and  to  prevent  judgments  which  had  been  ftaudateSiiy ob- 
tained from  being  carried  into  effect." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  1^%.       "    ':;:[) 

Without  denying  the  bitter  and  violent  coUisiun  occasipiiallj 
of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices,  from  person^  arid^  un- 
worthy motives,  it  would  rather  seem  that,  instead  of  an  unre- 
mitting stru^le  between  the  jurisdictions  of  common  law' and 
equity,  "the  common  law  judges  co-operated  lianiiomdusiyHiflth 
the  Chancellor,  and  recognized  the  distinction  bet weeii  what 
mi^ht  be  fitly  done  in  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  eguitlj^  \^ 
while  the  Chancellors,  in  their  turn,  have  been  in  tlie  na]bit,  from 
the  earliest  times,  of  asking,  in  questions  of  extraordinary  D^omiDnt, 
the  assistance  of  the  twelve  Judges.  '  ' 

^^For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  I  may  he3;e,bq,p^pit^^  to 
make  a  (qw  observations  upon  the  Chancellor's  suppose^  ^a^toj-ian 
power,  or  nohile  qfficium.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Enffbsli  jCquity 
consists  in  the  judge  acting  upon  his  own  notions  of  what  is  right,  always 
softening  the  rigour  of  the  common  law  when  he  disapprove  of  it,  and 
dispensing  with  the  application  to  particular  cases  of  cominon-laW^fUles 
allowed  to  be  generally  wise — so  that  he  may  reach  justice  accordiii^g  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggei^ion 
of  Lord  Bacon — ^  Habeant  Curiae  PraBtorise  potestatem  turn  subventendi 
fcontra  rigorem  legia  quam  supplendi  defectum  legie.'  But  witJh  uait&ere 
is  no  scope  for  judicial  caprice  in  a  court  of  equity^  n]K)pe.lhan'eldewh)ere. 
Our  equitable  system  has  chiefly  arisen  from  supplying  the  defects  of 
the  common  law,  by  giving  a  remedy  in  classes  of  ciii*&  to » Which  the 
common  law  had  provided  none,  and  from  a  universal  «(45s!»egdfrd -byjthe 
equity  judire  of  certain  absurd  rules  of  the  common  law,  'wbidk  licPtk)n- 
aiders  inapplicable  to  the  whole  category  to  which  tile  ihdividuai'^^ease 
under  judgment  belongs.  In  former  times  uiic(yiisd^nti<>tm&\x^^<S^YtoTB^ 
talking  perpetually  of  their  eonscimce,  have  de^ded^  iA'  a' V«*y  ^rbit^ry 
manuer,  and  fiavo  exposed  their  jurisdiction  td  much  (ji^iuiki 'krid  tn&ny 
sarcaiFnis,  But  the  preference  of  inditidtial  opmiOn  toi  rftleb  dud' pv^^ce- 
dents  liae  long  ceased :  ^  the  doctrine  of  the  coiirt' 'ifi  *o  bedili^tly 
found  out  and  strictly  followed ;'  aud  the '  ChafatiieUor  ^ttiiiffiti  i^4jtity 
is  oiiTy  to  be  considered  a  ma^islratej  tb  #hOfie  trib<mttJ^>s^  assigned 
certain  portions  of  forensic  busineasj,  to  which  he  is  tb  lEtppty  tf'^ell- 
defiued  system  of  jurisprudence — being  under  the  cobtr<^ifof  *Sxed 
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imfu^m/ii a^ .prior. autiboritie^  «B.iaudb  «0  the  ju4gtia.,g|f  t)ie  iqo^r^i  of 
4iQtpmon  law*  He  decides  ^  fecundiun  arbitrium  boai  \i4  ;!,  l^^f  .^len 
it  is  asked,  '  Vir  bonus  est  quief  the  answer  is  *  Qui  confliiiljt^^|itrjuni, 
qui  l^ea  juraque  servat.' "-r-Vol,  i.,  pp.  11,  12.  ,    ,  ,   . 

'The  now  obsolete  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  CfcanceDor, 
Which,  however,  was  extensive  and  dangerous  While  the  Wrbftt-lirv 
Star  Chamber  hung  its  unwholesome  umbrage  over  th6  consti- 
tution— ^his  still  flourishing  and  wide-reaching  cWl' aulhoi^ity 
.over  the  persons,  and  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  Kcges^  ak  in 
bankruptcy,  lunacy,  and  the  guardianship  of  infants — ^his  .general 
superintendence,  as  the  representative  o£  th^  monxMroi?,  .,oir  all 
charitable  uses — his  enormous  pati'onage  and  his  p^^-<^^nn^nt 
dignity — have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  during  the  tempestuous 
darkness  of  civil  war,  not  less  than  under  the  quiet  stnismne  of 
national  prosperity ;  by  ambitious  audacity  for  misch?eVo\iy  ^ttds, 
as  much  as  by  patriotic  wisdom  for  salutary  purposes  \  ix'Ailt^Wie 
compulsion  of  intolerable  wrongs,  as  often  as  in  me  ctditi'i^i^W'' 
lodgment  of  justice;  by  chance  far  more  frequently 'thitt'^ftt)m 
prescience ;  and  finally,  by  the  accumulative  and  exp?ltrsiVe Win- 
ciple  latent  in  all  human  power,  been  diffused  around,  ccmV^en- 
trated  and  settled  upon,  the  stately  successors  o^  the  huWble 
doorkeeper.  And  this  great  office  has,  for  manV  ages,  lieen 
conferred  simply  by  the  sovereign  delivering  the  (Jreat  6^!!^?*  to 
the  piGfTSon  who  is  to  hold  it,  verbally  addressing  him  by  <he  title 
which  he  is  to  bear.  The  Great  Seal  itself,  besidefe  betrig' the 
emblem  and  warrant  of  honour  and  authority,  is  sometinles^  «tci- 
dentally  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  emolumehtS'of  bflfee|j  and 
we  shall  enliven  our  pages  wim  a  pleasant  iHustratioW  tif 'the 
occurrence,  which,  from  the  familiar  renown  of  the  tontehjiing 
suitors,  will  be  acceptable  to  all  our  readers.  Upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  sovereign,  an  order  being  made  for  using  a  new  (ireat 
Seal,  the  eld  one  is  publicly  broken,  and  its  fragments.  )ie(?C(me 
the  fee  of  the  Chancellor.  ^   ,  <  ,  . 

:  ^^  T^is  being  the  geoeiral  rule,  an  amicable  contest  ftont:^^^  mu^d^ 
anise,  iapom  tdbe  sul^t  betisceen  two  of  the  most  distinguli^hoil  iiien  who 
baveteYerhelditba  officeu  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  Ch^ncellar  on  tlio  ac- 
cession iQf  .William  1V»5  when  by  an  order  in  coui^cil  n  new  (jTmt  Seal 
f^a9,Qfdeied>to  be  prep^wd  by  his  Majesty's  chief  cTigraver,  but  when 
16; was  Aiisbed  and  *ii,  order  was  made  for  using  it^  LorJ  Brow^bam 
.  WM  Qbnm^oi;* ,  l«ord  liyndhurslj  claiifted  th^  old  Oreat  ^oal  pn,,the 
gyp^nd  thsit  the  t.i:ao^^ction  mjist  be  refen^ed  baqt  ta  the  Jato  of  the 
firet  order,  and  that  the  fruit  must  therefore  be  con^^idcrtd  m  haying 
ftlien  in  his  time;  while  Lord  Brougham  insisted  tls at  the  |»ujiit  uf  time 
to  be  regarded  was  the  moment  when  the  old  Great  Seal  ceased  to  h<3 
the  ^ek^is  regm*  and  that  there  was  no  exception  to  the  geii^f;f| , rule, 
.The  maiit^r  beiog  submitted  to  the  King  as^supn^me  jui!ge  J^^p^^ 
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cases,  his  Majesty  equitably  adjadged  that  the  old  Great  Seal  should 
be  divided  between  the  two  noble  and  learned  litigants,  and  as  it  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  for  making  an  impression  on  both  sides  of  the  wax 
appended  to  letters  patent — one  representing  the  Sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  the  other  on  horseback— the  destiny  of  the  two  parts  re- 
spectively should  be  determined  by  lot.  His  Majesty's  judgment  wajs 
much  applauded,  and  he  graciously  ordered  each  part  to  be  set  in  a 
splendid  silver  salver  with  appropriate  devices  and  ornaments,  which 
he  presented  to  the  late  and  present  Keeper  of  his  Conscience  as  a  mark 
of  his  personal  respect  for  them.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  or  '  da- 
masking' the  old  Great  Seal  consists  in  the  Sovereign  giving  it  a  gentle 
blow  with  a  hammer,  after  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  broken,  and  hais 
lost  all  its  virtue." — Vol.  i,,  foot-note,  p.  26. 

In  the  early  Eoman  republic,  the  occult  science  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  law  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs ;  and  in 
England,  for  500  years,  from  Alfred  to  the  third  Edward,  eccle- 
siastics exclusively  were  appointed  Lord  Chancellors,  who,  in- 
deed, sought  and  used  the  Woolsack,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
episcopal  chair,  the  Great  Seal,  as  a  pledge  for  the  mitre.  Nor 
can  we  be  astonished,  that  the  Church  should  have  been  thus 
decorated  with  all  the  honours  of  the  Law,  if  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
of  no  mean  parts  and  reputation,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  tsentury,  and  cheered  the  mellow  evening  of  a 
laborious  life  by  intertwming,  in  lively  language,  the  fruits  of  a 
shrewd  experience  with  the  flowers  of  a  playful  fancy,  was  as 
veracious  as  he  is  amusing  in  declaring  that,  in  his  day,  "  laymen, 
to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned 
wrong  side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order, 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  any  communion  with  books.  Let 
the  clerk  also  take  order,  that  the  dirty  scullion,  stinking  from 
the  pots,  do  not  touch  the  leaves  of  books,  unwashed."  The 
esoteric  doctrine,  embodied  in  the  last  sentence,  long  survived 
the  dissolution  of  the  learned  and  elegant  Eichard  I)e  Bury; 
and  only  the  present  generation  can  be  truly  said  to  have  van- 
quished and  eradicated  for  ever  the  groimdless  repugnance  to 
allow  the  "  unwashed"  any  access  to  knowledge.  Would  that 
the  more  liberal  and  sensible  policy  of  our  age  might  be  carried 
still  farther,  and  practically  refute,  on  another  point,  the  scruples, 
with  which  we  have  too  obstinately  sympathized,  of  our  over- 
sensitive ancestor  I  Would  that  we  might  see  the  "  unwashed'^ 
come  also  "  stinking  from  the  pots,"  to  touch  the  leaves  of  books ! 
Let  the  people  pass  to  the  library  through  the  buttery.  There 
is  a  country — a  sister-island — before  whose  gaunt,  care-furrowed, 
agony-stricken,  and  bloody  aspect,  British  legislation  may  cower 
in  shame,  and  cry  out  with  the  desperate  ana  vain  self-delusion 
of  Macbeth-r- 
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^*  Thou  canst  not  saj,  I  did  it ;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me ;" 

which  might  teach^  and,  with  a  bitter  .vehemence,  is  teaching  the 
statesman^  that  the  erudition  flowing  from  three,  or  four,  or 
twenty  universities  cannot  satisfy  theTbodily  hunger  of  millions, 
and  that  the  thirst  of  pure  knowledge,  and  pure  truth,  canno't 
be  felt  by  those  in  whose  writhing  frames  the  physical  fever-thirst 
of  famine  burns  with  unquenched  ftiry.  Persecute  it  with  vic- 
tuals— oppress  it  with  meal-  -coerce  it  with  com,  and  then,  but 
not  till  tnen,  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  lot  has  not  forbidden 
him 

"  To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes," 

may  hope  that  Ireland,  in  the  docile  hour  of  sleek  comfort,  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster. 

As  it  is  not  our  province  to  write  over  again  Lord  Campbeirs 
book,  we  mention,  only  to  recommend  as  another  example  of  the 
BioOTapher's  imperturbable  and  fearless  eouity  and  good  sense, 
the  liife  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  But  we  linger  willingly  to  do 
"  tardy  justice"  to  the  character  of  one  of  his  less  famous,  be- 
cause less  turbulent,  succJessors,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
Robert  Eurnel. 

<^  He  is  a  striking  example  of  the  unequal  measure  with  which  his- 
torical fame  has  been  meted  out  to  English  statesmen.  Although  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Wales ; — ^although 
he  conducted  Edward's  claim  to  the  superiority  over  Scotland,  and 
pronounced  the  sentence  by  which  the  crown  of  that  country  was  dis- 
posed of  to  be  held  under  an  English  liege  lord ;  —although  he  devised 
a  system  for  the  government  of  Ireland  upon  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles ; — although  he  took  the  chief  part  in  the  greatest  reforms  of 
the  law  of  England  recorded  in  her  annals, — and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye  during  his  own 
age, — his  name  has  since  been  known  only  to  a  few  dry  antiquaries 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  merits. 

Robert  Burnel  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  de  Burnel,  of  a  power- 
ful family  settled  from  time  immemorial  at  Acton  Burnel,  in  the  county 
of  Salop.  Here  the  future  Chancellor  was  bom  ;  here  he  afterwards, 
by  the  King's  license,  erected  a  fortified  castle ;  and  here,  to  illustrate 
his  native  place,  he  prevailed  on  the  King  to  hold  a  Parliament,  at 
which  was  passed  the  famous  law,  'De  Mercatoribps/ called  'the 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnel.' — Vol.  i.,  p.  163. 

<'He  presided  at  the  Parliament  which  met  in  May  1275,  and  passed 
*  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First,'  deserving  the  name  of  a 
Code  rather  than  an  Act  of  Parliament.  From  this  chiefly,  Edward 
I.  has  obtained  the  name  of  '  the  English  Justinian' — absurdly  enough, 
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a^ih^rtgi^m^  -£i»[^iviw  .i»eis«k)l  qaufled'tt  coltifnlstidki  ^^  be<  iBfldll  bf 
es^i^gila^t^^-^whoreas  the  objet4  now  vEfi.to  cor>reQtabaBe»,'tb«ilp>^ff 
d^^^i9'Qd  to  .remodel  the  adinattiatraldoKi  uf  jnstiDei .  Ed^waivl  idl«len%isf 
i];i^^iu)^ I>r^i9e iar the  aaootiiwi  jbe  gave  ^o  tbe^ttiideftakiDg-;  «nd-ifp€riMri 
i^.f^i(y^op^\^  bad  made  ini Frattoe^  fintiij^  and  tbd  Eaato^'h^'tnlAf); 
li^  Naf>oUpn|  bave  been  peraooBily.uaefiil  in  tbe«on8oUaitio<Bd:foi«  t^ 
fonuation  pf  tbe  new  Code  ;  but  the  execution  of  the  plap  nma^  l^f ve 
beeli  k!ft  td  otbeiis  pi^ofeseionally'skilled  in  jurisprudence,  and,  the  <?bie^ 
niseifit  of  it  may  safely  be  aactibed  to  Lord-Chancellor  Burqel,  who 
brtPOjgbt  U  ibtwatxl  Iti  Parliament.  V 

/Vi  a?hi  Steitiilie  li  i&ethodkally  dmded  into  fifty^orie  chapters.  I^ilhout 
e^d^ei^ing  th^  eotemptoon  of  ehutohnaen  ftaitx  dVil  junddl^(»i,  it  pfot^cftd 
the^  pl*QP^ty  9f<  tie  Ghiutoh  IrooilfcbB  violence  and  spoliotkyn  of^Ui^  Kitig^ 
aj^  ^e.{iobli^)  to  w.hijch  it  bad  been  expdsedt     It  providea^fof  fj^^4<^^ 
of'  jpfp^daf  i^lectiQiis,  then  a'  naatter  of  muob  mooneatt  a«  eheviffis^tco^oittid;! 
an^  Qpt^i^eJTvator;?  ojf  the  pea<5e  w-^re  :Sti)l  :qbo,sw,|byrtbe  »fnBebbldebafH/ 
t^e  oojunty  Courts  a^  attenaptu  bad  bi^en  jnade  uad<>ly,  to.  iiH|a^l^^o«»ti^e> 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire.,  aimpa);  from  the.  tiujyewhefL  .tb?,  <>j»ffef - 
wais  instituted.     It  contains  a  strong  declaration  ^o  eufo^'pie  .tj^e  ei^ac^t 
in'ent  of  Jf  AG^A  CflARTA  against  excessive  fines  which  might,  opey^^ 
aff  perpetnal  iinprisoiimenti  It  enumerates  and  corrects  the  great  abu^^^ 
of'  fliftnuteB',  ^strtl^ulariy  with  regard  to  tbe  marriage  of  wards.  ,  It  rpgu- 
latfe»'tftfe  let^ng  of  tolls,  wbich  were  impoi^cd'  in  an  arbitral-y  manner, 
Deiblon»ly'by>tbe  baron s^  but  by  cities  arid  boroughs,     ft' corrects  and 
roafriinc  tbq  ^MWerfei  of  this  King'^  edche&tov  atid  otb^l^ '  offiV5eiei^  '^nddr. 
tb^.Growo.     It  ameiida  the  criminal  law,  putting  tb^  oriiiie  of  rstpe  lin'^ 
%!ifef^i<)g/^'Wbicb  it  has.  been  lately  restored;  aaa  most  grieirotis  htii' 
n9^^pajp![ital  opened*  It  embraces  tbe  aubjeot  of  '  Procedure  boitfe  iti  civil  • 
an4.c][iji^ifial  jwatters,  introducing  many  regulatiooe  with  a  ri^w  to  render 
it  qhep^per,  Tpoxq  simple,  and  more  oxpeditiot^s." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  164r65. 

'y^  As  lon^  a9  Burnel  continued  in  office,  tbe  improFoment  of  the  law  . 
rapidly  advanced, — there  having  been  passed,  in  the  sixth  yeax  of  th^ 
Kii^g'Sj^  reign,  the  '  Statute  of  Gloucester ;'  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Kiii^S^eign,  the  '  Statute  of  Mortmain  ;'  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
KibS's  'riftrgn,  the  *  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,'  the  '  Statute  of , 
Winchester,*  and  the  *  Statute  of  Circumspecte  agatis;^  and  in  tlie. 
ei^t$€«tb  yeaar  of  tbe  King*8  reign,  the  *  Statute  of  Quo  Warranto,'' ' 
aadodici' Statute  of  Quia  Bruptoree.^     With  the  exception  of  the 
edtoUiahmeiit  of  estates  tail,  which  proved  such  kn  obstacle  to  thq 
al|fiJ>«4ioii  of  land  till  defeated  by  tbe  fiction  of  Fines  and  Common 
K^Piyi^Fiflflj^tbese  laws  were  in  a  spirit  of  <»iligbtened  legislation, 
aufji^dfiir^ly  aocoinmodated  the  law  to  tbe  changed  etrca^tatauces  of 
the.  sQgjlj  system,— which  ougjit  to  be  tbe  object  of  every  wise  legisla- 
tor.   Tbe,pro visions  for  ch^Qckjpg  tl^ie  accumulation  of  property  in  the  . 
possession  of.  ecclesiastical  coi;p,orations,  fqr  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  - 
the  ec<blesiastical  counts,  for  preventing  subinfeudation,  by  ennicting  ■ 
that,  on  e^ety  transfer  of  land,  it  shall* be  held  of  the  chief  lord  of  the;, 
fe^i'andifof  therf-ppointment  of  the  circuits  of  the  Judges,  such  as  we 
no^^WVe-lAetti,  deftette  particular  commendation.     But  we  must  pot 
cowJhifife  ^flfe'  brief  notice  of  the'  legisbitiori  of  this' period,  urider  the 
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^sptQc»  ^  the  ChunceMor,  without  aientioniiig  tK^  ^  OKfitiiki^  '^f^ 
^Mita  HibeiiHtB>'  for  effeotnally  mttoduoing  tlie  BngUsh  hiw  iiity>'lr^-' 
Ijovd^and  for  thd  proteetion  of  the  natives  from  the  rapacity  atftl  6p^ 
pre99ion  of  the  Kings  officers  ;*^*a  statute  framed  m  the  spirit  tSjtu^M 
afid  wi/nloia,  wbich^  if  steadily  enforced,  woold  have  saved  Ix^Iitnd  hcftit 
mach  sulferiug,  and  England  front  mnch  disgrace."* — Vol.  i.,  pp.  167-6^,' 

It  is  odd  that  the  Chancellor  De  Bury,  even  whib  h^  wasH 
flashing  his  disdain  over  the  illiterate  incapacity  of  the  JaitAVibem 
held,  before  he  died,  the  installation  not  only  of  the  firat  laiyuwn^' 
Sir  John  Bourchier,  but  likewise  of  the  first  regularly  bredcDin- 
mon-lawyer,  Sir  Robert  Pamynge,  who  ever  held  the  Great  ISwil- 
Pamynge,  dyin^  suddenly,  was  followed  by  Sadyngton^  ^also  a^ 
lawyer,,  but  an  inefficient  judge,  who  would  not  deserve'ti  htf 
named,  if  the  recwd  of  the  ceremony  of  his  appointment  liy^Ed-'' 
ward  in.  did  not  show^  what  is  historically  curious,  that'^^'th^i 
Chancellor  now  regularly  sat  in  his  Court  in  Westminsiei*  JfiPall^ ' 
surrounded  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery  as  his  assessors/  j,/4A^,, 
his  resignation,  the  Chancellors,  for  thirty  years,  were  qneei  jbo^q 
churchmen,  including  the  celebrated  Wuliam  of  Wickalm^  xif^ 
whose  chief  fame  the  enduring  monument  is  still  extant  in  WiIMi+^ 
sor  Castle,  for  which  he  fiiniished  the  designs  "  such  nftariy 
as  we  now  behold  it."     This  feeble  Chancellor  and  noble.  airchH>' 
ted:,  was  succeeded  by  the  virtuous  and  diligent  Thorpe^  and4y- 
Knyvett,  "famous  in  his  profession,"  both  of  whom,  taken >frbmi 
the  common  4aw  courts,  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  "^ith  ^L^rd' ' 
Campbdl,  **  w^  may  wonder  that  the  Great  Seal  shotdd  fev^i* 
haire  beai  dfclivered  to  men  of  any  other  class ;  yet  the  next  re-^ 
gularly  bred,  lawyer  appointed  Chancellor  was  Sir  Thomas  More, ' 
m  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  "VTII.,  an  interval  of  above 
ISOyeai^s."  .'  .!  i, 

The  j!>opular  belief  in  the  misbegotten  deformity  of  the  bo^Fj/ 
aii'3  iti  the  native  ferocity,  of  the  soul,  of."  crook-baqk'd  Eichard"/: 
will  be  shaken,  when  the  magic  of  Sbakspeare  is  powerless*.  flCho^/ 
English  language,  therefore,  must  perish,  befoire  the  mei»0Fy  (^ 
tJie  xei^  of  tUe  last  of  the  Plantagenets.  is  unasaociated  with  hoiPM 
rors^  whp^  tears  blind  the  eye  to  the  <  unobtrusive  fignnl^aiidr 
wjbos^.gip^n^  dwk^  the  ear  against  the  gentle  whisper,'  of  nieM 
and.:beneiic0nt  l^^kttion.  Then  it  was,  however,  that  Uildet* 
the  ouidaoce  of  £oird  Chancellw  John  RtrsBSiLir^  whose  lianie 
is  redolciit  to  na  of  Constitational'  freedom,  the  PafKamieyi  of 
Ikigland  worked  in  such  good  earnest  to  reform  the  law  aid  to 
improve  the  constitutions  of  the  country  as  to  elicit  from  Lord 
Campbell  die  erapliatic  avowal,  in  which  we  deliberately  cojncide^  ; 
that  ^*  looking  to  the  results  of  its  deliberations  as  e^b^ts^i  iu^ 
the  Statute  Book,  we  have  ho  difficulty  in  pronouncing, it  the. 
most  meritorious  national  council  for  protecting  the  liberty  qflhe 
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snbiect,  and  patting  down  abuses  in  the  administraticai  of  justice, 
which  had  sat  since  the  time  of  Edward  I."  Then,  too,  it  was^ 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  the  laws  were  given  to 
the  people  of  England  in  their  owti  language ;  and  in  this  reign 
Acts  of  Parliament  were,  for  the  first  time,  printed.  It  has  been 
often  so.  "Under  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  reign,"  Gibbon  has 
commemorated  that  "  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian ;  and  the  purest  materials 
of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Cara- 
calla  and  his  ministers."  And  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  for  remarking  that,  through  the  alternations  of  na- 
tional tumult  and  national  repose,  of  individual  turpitude  and 
individual  integrity,  no  jurisdiction  and  no  system  ot  law,  such 
as  England  is  proud  of  possessing  in  its  Court  of  Chancery,  could 
have  been  constantly  aavancing  until  it  acquired  and  established 
on  immoveable  foundations  its  predominant  influence  with  uni-» 
versal  approbation,  unless,  in  the  long  run,  the  good  Lord  Gkan-t 
cellors  had  excessivelv  preponderated  over  the  bad,  and  unless^ 
in  truth,  the  bad  judge  had  been  a  rare  exception  among  hi^ 
brethren. 

It  is  sad,  certainly,  to  perceive  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  illustrious  catalogue  are  branded  by  the  con- 
viction, or  obnoxious  to  the  imputation,  of  judicial  iniquity. 
But  the  depravity  and  servility  of  an  Audley  or  a  Rich  have  left 
no  baneful  wrecks ;  while  Wolsey,  inflated  with  inordinate  power 
— Bacon,  blackened  by  the  meanest  corruption-r-Nottingham, 
infuriated  by  an  almost  frantic  loyalty — have  reversed  the  com- 
mon maxim,  and  proved  that  the  good,  rather  than  the  evil  men 
do,  lives  after  them.  Wolsey  greatly  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  Chancery,  permanently  influenced  the  whole  juridical  institu- 
tions of  England,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  vigour  with  which 
he  repressed  perjury  and  chicanery  in  his  own  Court.  The 
"  Orders"  of  JDacon  "  remain  a  monument  of  his  fame  as  a  great 
Judge.  They  are  wisely  conceived,  and  expressed  with  tb©^ 
greatest  precision  and  perspicuity.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
toe  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  are  still  cited  as  an 
authority.^'  And,  lastly,  Nottingham  reduced  equity,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  common  law  of  England,  into  a  scientific; 
system,  and  is  hailed  as  "  The  Father  of  Equity."  Remember- 
ing how  much  the  system,  which  we  now  regard  with  admirarr 
tion  in  its  consistent  and  symmetrical  maturity,  was  liable^in  it% 
pro^ss  to  the  impress  of  individual  force,  to  the  gusts  of  had- 
passions,  and  to  the  neglect  of  ignorance,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  its  founders  and  builders  have  nobly  co-operated  to  erect  4 
Temple  to  Justice,  worthy  of  our  wdl-ordered  and  free  Common- 
wealth. 
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It  was  a  vaunt  of  Chief-J'astice  Pemberton,  that  ^^  in  making 
law  he  had  outdone  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.''  And  the 
strictures  of  Lord  Campbell  on  the  conduct  of  James  I.,  who, 
'^  to  the  dismay  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  astonishment  of  thet 
pubUc,"  .delivered  to  an  ecclesiastical  keeper  the  Great  Seal, 
which  had  been  held  for  sixty-three  years  previously  by  succea- 
aive  lawyers,  reveal  the  immense  plastic  power  of  the  Chancellors 
in  moulding  the  law.  The  appointment  of  Bishop  Williams,  he 
says— 

"  has  not  been  sufficiently  censured  by  historians.  It  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  arbitrary  principles  on  which  the  Government  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  totd  disregard  of  the  public  interest  and  of  public 
opinion  which  was  manifested  in  furtherance  of  any  scheme  or  whim  of 
the  King  or  the  minister.  Equity  had  become  a  branch  of  jurisprudence 
applicable  to  a  great  portion  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom^  and  (as 
Lord  Bacon's  ^  Orders'  demonstrate)  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  assumed  a  systematic  form.  No  one  was  fit  to 
piteside  there  till  after  legal  lucubrations  of  twenty  years — and  a  Gam«> 
bridge  scholastic  divine,  although,  when  chaplain  to  a  Lord-Chancellor, 
he  Imd  affected  to  read  and  talk  a  little  law,  must  have  been  as  igno- 
rant of  the  questions  coming  before  him  as  the  door-keepers  of  bis 
Court.  He  was  to  superintend  the  general  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  realm,  who  had  never  acted  as  a  judge,  except  at  the 
Waldegrave  Petty  Sessions,  in  making  an  order  of  bastardy,  or  allow- 
ing a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  parish  poor.  The  case  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  elevation  of  such  men  as  Warham,  Morton,  or  Wolsey, 
who  had  regularly  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  who  lived  in  times 
when  the  Chancellor  was  expected  to  act  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  justice,  without  regard  to  rule  or  precedent." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  446-47. 

But  Bacon's  Orders  also  demonstrate  exactly  by  what  means 
and  what  hands  the  systematic  form  of  procedure  and  principle 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  originated,  continued,  and  conso** 
lidated.  In  the  time  of  Williams,  the  cases  in  Chancery  were 
not  reported,  and  precedents  were  not  considered  binding  there 
as  in  other  courts;  and  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  deciding  the  merits  of  a  cause,  was  less  expected,  or  less 
able  then  to  act  according  to  his  own  notions  than  were  Warham 
or  Wolsey.  The  suitors  were  in  fetters,  forged  for  and  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Judge, — who,  on  the  other  hand,  roved,  as  for 
as  we  can  discern,  in  the  latitude  of  a  very  unrestrained  freedom, 
until  the  methodical  intellect,  and  disinterested  love  of  justice  of 
Chancellor  Nottingham,  the  Father  of  Equity,  assigned  those 
boundaries  to,  and  reared  those  walls  around,  the  practice  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  raised  the  administra- 
tion and  tlie  study  alike  of  its  laws  to  the  unwavering  security 
and  stable  dignity  of  a  science.    The  orbits  of  jurisprudence  and 
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jurisdiction  were  then  prescribed;  and  from  the  era  of  that  great 
and  inestimable  Chancellor, — although  the  cunning  of  Guilford 
and  the  violence  of  Jeffreys  intervened — "  we  scent  th^  morning 
air"  of  better  days. 

Upon  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  uniting  in  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  high  political  and  judicial  functions,  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.  These  biographies  will 
resuscitate  the  disputed  question  in  the  minds  of  many  readers. 
Our  own  decided  opinion  is,  that  an  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the  office  is  neitner  desirable  nor  advisable.  We  think  so,  in 
the  face  of  much  which  apparently  directs  and  compels  us  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  The  Chancellor,  as  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  monarch,  the  door-keeper  to  the  cabinet  of  his  secret 
thoughts  and  real  intentions,  was  a  politician  before  he  was  a 
judge.  In  the  eyes  of  a  despotical  king,  the  success  of  his  own 
policy,  and  the  unscrupulous  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
naturally  found  more  favour  than  the  welfare  of  the  law,  or  the 
righteous  administration  of  justice.  The  stalwart  soldier,  the 
wary  diplomatist,  the  obsequious  courtier,*were  recommended  by 
more  cogent  qualifications  than  legal  lore ;  first  of  all,  because 
the  minister  of  the  Crown  was  more  important  than  the  magis* 
trate  of  the  people,  and  likewise,  because,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  sovereign  and  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  force,  or  craft, 
or  pliancy,  might  so  break  or  bend  the  law  itself,  as  to  turn  the 
rampart  and  charter  of  freedom  into  the  gateway  and  warrant  of 
tyranny.  To  that  office,  whose  immaculate  whiteness  should  not 
be  sullied  even  by  the  bodiless  shadow  of  suspicion,  bad  men, 
actuated  by  bad  motives,  perpetrating  bad  deeds,  were  raised ; 
and  from  that  office  good  men,  stubborn  in  honour,  and  active  in 
integrity  were  deposed,  in  order  that  virtue  might  not  obstruct, 
and  that  profligacy  might  facilitate  the  commission  of  indefen- 
sible oppressions  and  crimes.  The  willow  was  fostered :  the  oak 
was  uprooted.  Paulet,  whose  age  almost  spanned  a  century,  died 
placidly  in  his  bed ;  More,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  fell  by  the 
stroke  of  the  headsman  on  the  scaffold.  We  see  before  us  the 
Jong  line  of  English  Chancellors,  and  in  them,  the  meanness  not 
less  vividly  than  the  majesty  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  We 
see  further  that  their  position  as  Ministers  of  State,  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  instances,  influenced  their  judicial  promo-, 
tion,  and  coloured  their  judicial  career.  All  this  does  not  dismay 
us.  The  progress  of  the  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  cor- 
ruption and  honesty, — the  pernicious  abuse,  and  the  healthy 
supremacy  of  justice,  has  been  steadily  true  to  the  worthier  issue. 
At  the  period  when  Lord  Campbell,  for  the  present,  closes  the 
prospect,  we  are  only  coming  out  of  darkness  into  the  light.  And 
if  in  the  worst  times,  when  our  political  system  was  unproportioned, 
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iifebBkifei^  dhd  iAfirtn,1t  1*  Impossible  to  doubt  that  th^Tlnidn  of 
fmiytifcte}  lite'tei^gehfeoui'  in  ihemsdves,  and  iabstractly  dangerotis 
ufcffifelt'iEUnalgamation,  have  practically  accelerated,  instead  of  re- 
tarding— ^hardened  instead  oi  weakening — the  incomparable  con- 
sffittHbij  -wiii^h  i4  the  envy  of  the  ^orid,  yve  shall  deprecate  i^nd  op- 
pfeeth^r  disjunction  now.  Ever  since  the  Revolution,  thestar  of 
tHef  l^wyei^  and  the  juage  has  been  permanently  in  the  iiscendant. 
A^€ttifep'  LbrdChanCeuor,  who,  wnile  he  delegates  the  adminis- 
trttt5<iii''6f' justice  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  ' 
BMkjlsf'ih  feaKty  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies^  or  the  Com- 
iDgUa<jyi^df  thy 'Forces,  is  an  extfiict  monster,  whose  skeleton  may ' 
be!  WiiiVesI^' with  all  its  incbngriiotts  attributes  on  the  glowing 
csbiHrass  of  the  Mographer,  but  which  will  neter  again,  in  ani- 
mated aWhrdity,  range  the  domains  6f  Westminster  Hall.    A' 
IMShittkt  ahd  ^  Cbttenharii,  we  fehby,  mingle  in  the  resplendent 
fe^ViiS^fe  of  QBucTdtightoi  Palace  without  the  dread  of  encounter- 
in^|i  Sir  .'(JSlirislopher  Hatton,  who  shall  supplant  them  "  by  the 
excii^ent'cbUstittition  of  his  leg,'*  or  of  forffeitmg  the  approbatibn 
of  5i' gteia'fier  and  happier  queen  than  Elizabeth,  because  they  do 
nof.^^6  te  diur'ph  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto." 
TKi^^dts  %hldi  Our  forefathers  Witnessed  sound  to  us  like  fables. 
Btff^Wi^^ihouMthe  ebb  and  flow  of  political  parties  in  the  state 
stiAMr^  or  'Btiktf  s'  publib  bfKcer,  whose  legal  acquirements  and 
al3BfidS''al6tie  jufetif^  his  prohiotiotti '  Our  answer 'is,  on  this 
v^  ^bcbrmt^necause  we  are  sure  that  his  appointment  must 
rest^itHijIl' tes  thorough  suitableness  for  the  judicial  office— ^do  we 
serlBWkyiriaintaiii  that  there  is  no  inconvenience  and  no  danger 
in'tTC  bSca^ibhai  change  in  the  individual  officer,  which  is  not 
mdife'^hku  botihterbalanced  by  the  benefit  of  his  active  presence 
in,'^Wd^fcbydi^  co-operation  with,  the  Ministry  which  for  the  time 
rul^^^tlle' destinies  of  the  empire.     We  should  hear  with  less 
the  elevation  of  the  most  furious  partizan  to  the  wool- 
bl.of  the  formation  of  a  British  Cfabinet  which  designc- 
iis  dobr  against  the  Lord  Chancellor.     The  constitu- 
is  more,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  practical  recognition,  in 
its^^ffiB?'^<;lrfdng,  df  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  aid  and 
cofeflel  of  the  Head  of  the  !Law,  than  the  administration  of  jus- 
tic^'^iWlFfe^er  suffer  from  a  casual  contamination  of  political 

pr^asef*'^"*^'  •  '•    '  ' 


K^tetiaiitly  we  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  wander  leisurely 
thrSb^lRttiei^e  volumes;  but  an  mdex  of  their  contents  is  as 
su{iriifflij(!)fis  as  an  abridgement  wotdd  be  hopeless.  The  biographies 
ofsttfch^iii^hSsFortescue,  Ellesmere,  Bridgeman,  and  Notting- 
ham ^phi^t  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  author  than  those  of 
Bi^j^r^'^Fmch^  or  even  •  Shaftesbury.  But  equal  diligence 
eve^%Kere  animates  his  researches ;  equal  fadmess  every  where 
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guides  his  decisions.  The  same  lines  of  undaunted  truth  are 
salient  in  the  portraits  of  Whitelock  and  of  Clarendon ;  and  in 
the  character  of  the  illustrious  Chancellor  of  Charles  II.  we  shall 
recall,  for  the  last  time  to  the  observation  of  our  readers,  those 
merits  which  characterize  the  work.) 

'^  He  himself  has  left  as  more  lasting  memorials  of  his  existence  than 
marble  or  brass  could  furnish ;  and  he  certainly  is  a  memorable  person- 
age in  our  annals,  both  by  his  actions  and  his  writings.  Without  the 
original  genius  and  compreheninve  grasp  of  intellect  which  distinguished 
his  predecessor.  Bacon,  he  had  an  acute  and  yigorous  understanding, 
which,  united  with  unwearied  industry,  made  him  a  man  of  most  re- 
spectable acquirements,  and  admirably  adapted  him  for  the  scenes 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  In  ordinary  times  he  would  have  been 
known  during  his  life  merely  to  his  own  family,  his  personal  friends, 
and  his  profession,  and  would  have  been  forgotten  so  soon  as  the  tomb 
had  closed  over  him ;  but  amid  civil  strife  and  revolutions,  he  was  qua- 
lified to  take  a  leading  part,  and  to  influence  the  opinions  and  the 
conduct  of  mankind.  For  delicacy  of  observation  and  felicity  of  deli- 
neation of  the  character  of  contemporaries,  he  is  almost  without  a  rival. 

*^  In  his  conduct  we  have  much  more  to  commend  than  to  censure. 
His  early  career  was  without  a  blemish ;  and  it  is  only  in  considering 
how  few  would  have  done  the  same,  that  we  can  properly  appreciate  his 
merit  in  seeking  to  gain  distinction  by  the  liberal  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, instead  of  retiring  to  obscure  indolence  upon  th§  competence 
left  him  by  his  father, — ^and  in  readily  renouncing  that  profession  when 
it  had  become  to  him  a  source  of  large  emolument,  that  he  might  he  free 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the.  legislature  at  the  great  crisis 
of  his  country's  fate.  His  efforts  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  the  punishment  of  the  Judges,  and  the  correction  of  abuses, 
showed  him  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  constitutional  freedom ;  and  if 
he  went  too  far  in  supporting  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  he  might  well 
be  excused,  from  the  general  enthusiasm  then  prevailing,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  virtuous  men  with  whom  he  acted.  He  went  over  to  the 
King  at  a  time  when  the  disinterestedness  of  his  motives  was  above  all 
suspicion ;  and  the  sound  advice  which  he  then  gave,  if  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed, would  either  have  warded  off  a  rupture,  or  would  probably  have 
insured  success  to  the  royal  cause.  We  diall  nowhere  find  better  illus- 
trated, than  in  the  state  papers  he  then  wrote,  the  sound  principles  of 
representative  government  and  limited  monarchy.  In  his  first  exile  we 
are  called  upon  to  forgive  the  jealousy  and  hatred  he  displayed  towards 
his  rival.  Lord  Keeper  Herbert — ^which  we  can  do,  while  we  admire  his 
fidelity,  his  industry,  and  his  fortitude. 

"  We  see  him  on  a  more  trying  scene,  when  in  possession  of  supreme 
power ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  defend  or  much  to  palliate  the 
gross  breach  of  his  solemn  engagements  to  the  Presbyterians — ^his  ex- 
treme illiberality  in  matters  of  church  discipline — his  long-continued 
negotiation  with  the  Queen  to  induce  her  to  take  the  King's  mistress 
into  her  establishment  as  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour — ^his  earnest  dis- 
avowals of  having  counteracted  the  King's  designs  on  Miss  Stuart — ^his 
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affected  indignation  at  the  announcement  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  York^  and  his  pretended  wish  that  she  were  his  mis- 
tress— bis  encouraging  the  King  to  receive  money  privately  from  France 
— ^his  sale  of  an  important  fortress,  added  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
dominions  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  expense 
of  the  King's  profligate  pleasures — ^^his  repeal  of  the  triennial  act,  with- 
out any  effectual  provision  to  limit  the  duration  or  to  prevent  the  inter- 
mission of  parliaments-— or  his  violent  opposition  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  supplies,  and  the  revision  by  parliament  of  the  public  expenditure. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  his  steady  adherence  to 
Uie  promise  of  indemnity,  notwithstanding  the  odium  he  thereby  incurred 
with  the  dominant  party — his  opposition  to  the  plan  of  rendering  the 
crown  independent  of  parliament  by  the  grant  of  a  large  permanent 
revenue — ^his  confirmation  of  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  and  re- 
enactment  of  other  good  laws  of  the  Commonwealth — his  opposition  to 
the  Dutch  war — ^his  steady  support  of  the  reformed  religion,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  favour  of  the  King — and  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  open 
immorality,  which,  flowing  from  the  court,  was  threatening  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  whole  nation.  If  disposed  to  blame  him  very 
severely  for  remaining  in  office  when  his  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
he  disapproved  of  the  measures  of  the  Qovemment,  we  should  remember 
that  tl^n  a  unanimous  cabinet  was  not  considered  by  any  means  neces- 
sary,— ^persons  once  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Treasurer,  or  Chancellor, 
or  Secretary  of  Sate,  no  more  thought  of  voluntarily  resigning  than  a 
common-law  judge, — ^and,  till  the  King  dismissed  them,  they  went  on 
doing  the  duties  of  their  departments  and  giving  their  opinions  at  the 
council  table  when  required  to  do  so,  leaving  the  sovereign  to  decide 
when  his  ministers  were  divided.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  Clarendon's 
.  administration,  we  must  likewise  always  bear  in  mind  what  a  character 
he  bad  to  manage  in  Charles  II., — and  we  should  look  to  that  King's 
subsequent  conduct  under  other  counsellors." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  258-260. 

We  well  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  the  loud  cheering  which  rung  through  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus  addressed  Lord  Camp- 
bell : — '*  My  noble  and  learned  friend  knows  well  how  to  employ 
his  leisure.  He  has  lately  favoured  us  vnth  a  book  full  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction,  by  which  he  has  greatly  enhanced  his 
own  reputation,  and  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity ;  and  if  he  continues  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  similar 
labours,  the  public  will  certainly  not  have  much  cause  to  regret 
his  want  of  other  employment."  It  was  a  just  eulogy,  and  a 
graceful  compliment. 
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The  noontide  of  Papal  dominion  extends  through  the  thirteenth 
century.  Eome  was  then  once  more  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
kings  were  her  vassals.  "The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to 
temporal  power,  or,  at  least,  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
former,  may  be  considered,"  says  Hallam,  "  as  the  key-note  which 
regulates  everjr  passage  in  the  canon  law.*'  No  bond,  however 
sacred,  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  Church  power. 
Promissory  oaths  were  frequently  annulled,  especially  when 
made  by  sovereigns  to  their  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  with  reference  to  the  Great  Charter.  Dispensations 
from  the  marriage  vows  rendered  divorce  and  even  polygamy 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  high  life.  Unreasonable  re- 
strictions led  indirectly  to  unbounded  laxity  and  demoralization. 
Marriages  were  forbidden  not  merely  within  the  limits  which 
Nature  prescribes,  but  as  far  as  the  seventh  degree  of  colla- 
teral consanguinity ;  and  in  addition  to  this  came  innumerable 
degrees  of  affinity,  arising  out  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  matrimony.  Hence  "  history  is  ftiU  of  dissolutions  of  mar- 
riage, obtained  by  fickle  passion  or  cold-hearted  ambition,  to 
which  the  Church  has  not  scrupled  to  pander  on  some  sugges- 
tion of  relationship." 

Not  only  the  appointment  of  bishops,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  patronage  of  interior  benefices,  was  assumed  by  the  Pope,  till 
^^  as  in  the  history  of  all  usurping  governments,  time  changed 
anomaly  into  system,  and  injury  into  right."  Provisions,  re- 
serves, taxation  of  the  clergy,  enormously  swelled  the  coffers 
of  the  Roman  court.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a  crusade  against 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  taxed  by 
his  authority  to  carry  on  this  holy  war.  After  that,  no  bounds 
were  set  to  such  exactions.  "  The  usurers  of  Cahors  and  Lom- 
bardy,  residing  in  London,  took  up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the 
Pope,  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said,  partly  by  levies  of  money, 
partly  by  the  revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered  the  king- 
dom of  no  less  than  £15,000,000  sterling  of  our  money.  Pillaged 
on  every  slight  occasion,  without  law  and  without  reoress ;  even 
the  clergy  came  to  regard  their  once  paternal  monarch  as  an 
arbitrary  oppressor.  All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries  complain  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasured  indignation. 
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and  seem  almost  ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of  the 
Church." 

At  length  the  nations  began  to  feel  restive  under  the  galling 
yoke.  None  had  been  so  heavily  burdened  as  England,  "  ob- 
sequious'beyond  all  other  countries  to  the  arrogance  of  her 
hierarchy ;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  penod,  when  the 
nation  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  effeminate  superstition."  This 
characteristic  she  retained  for  ages  after  the  Conquest. 

Excommunication  was  the  lever  by  which  the  clergy  moved 
the  world.  Monarchs  were  dethroned — dynasties  changed — 
kingdoms  given  away — and  national  rights  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Invasions  were  encouraged,  and  the  oanner  of  conquest  was 
formally  and  solemnly  blessed,  as  in  the  memorable  cases  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  on  condition 
that  the  Pope  should  share  the  spoil ;  and  for  this  even  the  ancient 
national  saints  and  their  holiest  shrines  were  desecrated, — their 
names,  whether  Saxon  or  Celtic,  cast  out  as  evil  and  profane  I 

"  There  is  a  spell  wrought  by  uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which 
captivates  men's  understanding,  and  persuades  them  against  reasoning 
and  analogy^  that  violent  power  is  immortal  and  irresistible.  The 
spell  is  broken  by  the  first  change  of  success.  We  have  seen  the 
working  and  the  dissipation  of  this  charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
the  events  of  former  times  bear  as  remote  a  relation  as  the  gradual 
processes  of  nature  to  her  deluges  and  volcanoes.  In  tracing  the 
Papal  empire  over  mankind,  we  have  no  such  marked  and  definite 
crises  of  revolution.  But  slowly,  like  the  retreat  of  waters,  or  the 
stealthy  pace  of  old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over  human  opinion 
has  been  subsiding  for  "^yq  centuries." 

There  grew  up,  by  slow  degrees,  a  conviction  of  "  that  sacred 
truth,  -which  superstition  and  sophistry  have  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  from  tne  heart  of  man — that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  Divine  commission  Literature, 
too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of  spiritual  despotism,  began  to 
assert  her  nooler  birthright  of  ministering  to  liberty  and  truth." 
And  when  she  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  joint  triumph 
at  the  Reformation,  the  Art  of  Printing  appeared,  to  add  an  hun- 
dred fold  to  her  power. 

But  long  before  the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  had  to  contend 
with  a  foe  rar  mightier  and  more  unrelenting ;  for  literature  might 
be  bribed,,  and  teaming  might  be  set  up  against  learning.  It 
had  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  conscience  roused  and  guided 
by  the  Word  of  God. 

During  many  ages  of  profound  ignorance,  our  forefathers 
"  slept  the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,"  seldom  distiurbed  by  the  lights  of 
reason,  or  the  sounds  of  dissent.  But  from  the  twelfth  century 
this  was  no  longer  the  case.     "  An  inundation  of  heresy  broke 
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iri  that  affe  upon  the  Church,  which  no  persecution  was  able 
thoroughly  to  repress,  till  it  finally  overspread  half  the  sur- 
face of  Europe."  This  "  heresy,"  so  called,  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  reading  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures.  As  on 
this  point  the  testimony  of  a  learned  and  liberal  layman  will  be 
accepted  by  some,  more  readily  than  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
writer,  we  shall  quote  a  few  more  sentences  from  Mr.  Hallam, 
who  deals  with  religious  movements  in  those  times,  merely  in 
their  relation  to  the  progress  of  society. 

"  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries teems  with  new  sectaries  or  schismatics,  various  in  their  aberra- 
tions of  opinion,  but  all  concurring  in  detestation  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  endured  severe  persecution  with  a  sincerity  and  firm- 
ness, which  in  any  cause  ought  to  command  respect 

Considered  in  its  effect  on  manners,  the  preaching  of  this  new  sect 
(the  Lollards)  certainly  produced  an  extensive  reformation.  .  .  . 
Fostered  by  the  general  ill-will  towards  the  Church,  Wyolift^'s 
principles  made  vast  progress  in  England;  and  unlike  those  of  earlier 
sectaries,  were  embraced  by  men  of  rank  and  influence.  Notwith- 
standing the  check  they  sustained  by  the  sanguinary  law  of  Henry  IV., 
it  is  highly  probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherished  them  down  to 
the  era  of  the  Beformation."* 

It  is  to  this  era  chiefly  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  devoted  his 
investigations  in  the  volumes  before  us.  He  has  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  produce  a  work  that  was  much  wanted  on  a  most 
important  subject,  and  just  at  the  right  time.  It  evinces  great 
learning  and  industry,  and  must  have  cost  him  vast  labour.  It 
contains  an  interesting  and  most  instructive  portion  of  English 
history,  never  before  so  folly  or  so  clearly  written,  casting  ught 
on  many  obscurities,  and  developing  some  principles  of  vital  mo- 
ment in  the  present  day — all  going  to  prove,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  that  the  Book  of  God  is  not  only  the  book  of  truth  and 
salvation,  but  also,  preeminently,  the  Book  of  Freedom ;  and 
that  it  has  won  its  victories,  not  by  the  power  or  patronage  of 
princes  and  prelates,  but  by  the  zeal,  energy,  and  fidelity  of  the 
People,  whom  they  always  persecuted,  unless  when  some  selfish 
policy  withheld  their  hand.  Such  is  the  great  and  encouraging 
lesson  which  this  book  teaches. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  this  important  work.  Ours 
is  the  more  gratenil,  though  more  difficult,  task  of  presentin  g  as 
far  as  possible  in  so  brief  a  sketch,  the  results  of  the  learned  and 
philanthropic  author's  elaborate  investigations,  arid  thu  s  pro- 
moting the  object  which  he  has  most  at  heart.     W  e  hope,  how- 

•  See  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Aget^    hap.  7. 
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ever,  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  led  to  seek  for  themselves 
more  ample  information  in  Mr.  Anderson's  own  pages. 

In  very  early  times,  portions  of  Scripture  had  oeen  translated 
into  the  Saxon  language.  But  beforfe  the  thirteenth  century 
nothing  effectual  was  done  for  the  English  people  in  this  depart^ 
ment.  John  Wycliffe,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in 
1324,  and  came  into  public  view  as  a  reformer  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  maintaining  a  conspicuous  position  for  twenty-four 
years,  which  were  devoted  to  mcessant  labour  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  learning,  and  godliness,  of  which  he  was  the  brightest 
example  in  that  age.  We  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  his  translation  of  the  Bible  told  powerfiilly  on  the  commu- 
nity, and  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  "  extensive  reformation" 
of  manners  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hallam. 

•  Knighton,  a  contemporary,  complained  bitterly  that  "  this 
Master  John  Wycliffe  translated  the  Gospel  out  of  Jjatin  into 
English,  and  thus  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women 
who  could  read,  than  it  had  been  formerly  even  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy."  The  jewel  of  the  church,  said  he,  "  is 
turned  into  the  sport  of  the  people,  and  what  was  hitherto  tlie 
principal  pft  of  the  clergy  and  divines,  is  made  for  ever  common 
to  the  kdtyJ^  Animated  by  similar  feelings,  an  English  council, 
in  1408,  decreed  that  "  the  translation  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture out  of  one  tongue  into  another  is  a  dangerous  thing."  There- 
fore, translation  was  forbidden  by  them  "  under  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication." 

Notwithstanding  such  threats,  the  word  of  God  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied. The  term  "  Lollard,"  indeed,  was  applied  to  many  who 
did  not  embrace  all  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  tnough  they  echoed 
his  complaints  against  the  hierarchy.  In  the  year  1382,  Knight- 
ton  states  that  their  number  had  very  much  increased,  and  that 
"  every  second  man  in  the  country  was  a  Lollard,"  L  e,  Protestant, 
He  states,  moreover,  that  their  teachers  always  pretended  to  have 
a  great  respect  for  "  Goddis  Law,"  to  which  they  declared  them- 
selves strictly  conformed  both  in  tiieir  opinions  and  their  conduct. 
They  were  also  "  mighty  in  words,"  and  both  men  and  women 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  modes  of  speech,  and  ^^  by  a 
wonderful  agreement  in  the  same  opinion^." 

It  was  not  by  books  only  that  the  reformed  doctrines  were  then 
propagated.  There  was  a  body  of  itinerant  preachers  called 
^^  Poor  Priests^^  who  proclaimed  the  Gospel  throughout  the  land 
in  churches  and  churchyards,  in  the  midst  of  fairs  and  markets, 
or  wherever  multitudes  were  convened.  They  were  denounced 
by  the  authorities,  and  cited  to  the  tribunals,  because,  ^^  by  their 
subtle  and  ingenious  words,  they  contrived  to  di:aw  the  people  to 
their  sermons,  and  tp  maintain  them  in  th^ir  errors."     Supported 
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in  their  home  mission  by  the  liberality  of  the  faithftil,  they  were 
free  to  fly  from  city  to  city  when  persecuted  '^  by  the  clerks  of 
Antichrist^  as  Christ  bid4eth  and  the  Gospel" — "  cx)ming   and 

O  after  the  moving  oT  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  being  hin- 
from  doing  what  is  best  by  the  jurisdiction  of  sinful  men.'* 
These  preaching  priests  would  not  take  benefices,  lest  they  should 
thereby  countenance  the  iniq|uity  of  patronage,  commit  the  sin  of 
simony,  or  be  tempted  to  hve  in  idleness,  misspending  honest 
folk's  money.* 

As  to  the  translation  of  Wycliffe,  it  is  true  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  some  of  the  priests,  150  years 
after,  regarded  as  languages  newly  invented  by  the  Reformers, 
or  by  the  devil.  Such  being  the  utter  ignorance,  in  those  ages, 
of  the  originals  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Anderson  thinks  that  a  trans- 
lation, in  the  first  instance,  from  Greek  and  Hebrew,  would  noi 
have  harmonized  with  the  intentions  of  divine  Providence.  Latin 
was  the  language  of  learning,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  authorized 
Bible.  Against  what  was  manifestly  contained  in  the  Vulgate 
nothing  could  be  said.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that,  as  a  preli- 
minary step,  the  translation  should  be  made  from  that  standard 
version.     For  this  task  Wycliffe  was  eminently  qualified. 

He  did  not  perform  it  in  vain.  The  people,  even  the  soldiers, 
read  it  with  avidilv.  "  Dukes  and  earls,"  also,  "  his  poweriul 
defenders  and  invmcible  protectors,"  were  busily  engaged  in 
transcribing  and  studying  its  precious  contents.  The  translator, 
conscious  tnat  he  had  £>ne  a  great  work,  frequently  expressed 
himself  in  the  boldest  terms.  "  The  authority  of  Scripture,'* 
said  he,  "  is  independent  on  any  other  authority,  and  preferable 
to  every  other  writing."  "  Aoiong  his  latest  acts,"  says  Dr. 
Yaughan,  ''  was  a  defence  in  Parliament  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English.  These  he  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  the  peoplcy  and  one  which  no  party  should  be  allowed  to  wrest 
m)m  them." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  translation  has  never 
been  printed  i  The  New  Testament,  it  is  true,  was  printed  300 
years  after  it  was  finished ;  but  the  entire  Bible,  now  464  years 
old,  has  never  been  committed  to  the  press.  That  it  was  exten- 
sively read,  however,  is  evident  from  the  virulent  opposition  it 
excited.  "  Mere  gleams  of  light,  obtained  from  the  Sacred  Word, 
were  sufficient,"  says  our  auSior,  "  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
the  oppressor.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  various  cases  of 
abjuration  and  burning  for  heresy  had  occurred.  Particular 
periods  are  then  to  be  marked  as  seasons  of  persecution." 


♦  Vaughnn'B  Hfe  of  WyOffh  "ttA.  it  p.  IflS; 
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It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  that  so  generally  committed,  of 
ascribing  the  British  Beformaticm  to  continental  influences.  It 
sprang  &om  the  seeds  of  truth,  sown  in  the  native  soil  long  be- 
fere  Lnther  was  heard  of.  The  written  {u  e.  manuscript)  Word 
of  Grod  in  ^English  was  the  grand  instrumentality  employed.  In 
this  respect,  as  we  shall  see  hereaf):er,  England  and  Scotland 
owed  ev^i  less  to  their  rulers  than  to  the  German  reformers. 

At  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Europe  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  literary  mania.  Crowds 
of  learned  Greeks,  bearing  with  them  the  classical  treasures  of 
antiquity,  settled  in  Italy,  which  became  ihe  chief  point  of  at- 
traction to  all  the  learned  of  the  west.  The  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  were  so  enthusiastic,  that  the  discovery  of  an  im- 
known  manuscript  was  regarded  almost  as  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom.  Home  was  then  little  aware  that  she  was  iumishing 
to  Enrope  polished  weapons  for  the  warfare  which  was  to  issue 
in  the  destruction  of  her  own  power,  and  which  would  be  first 
wielded  effectually  by  one  of  ner  own  most  celebrated  sons — 
Erasmos.  .  "  . 

While  Constantinople  was  being  stormed,  and  while  the  ^*  brief- 
men"  of  Italy  were  busy  with  their  pens  transcribing  the  classics, 
Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  aided  by  John  Fust,  a  gold- 
smith, who  advanced  the  mon^,  finished  at  Mentz,  the  first 
great  work  of  the  Press — the  Juatin  Bible.  Thus  the  earliest 
homage  of  this  art — the  parent  of  so  many  bloodless  revolutions 
— ^was  paid  to  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  Bible,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
consisted  of  1282  pages,  finely  executed,  by  a  process  that  was  a 
profound  secret  to  all  except  the  artists  employed  in  the  work. 
While  the  wise  men  of  Paris  were  ascribing  it  to  the  operation 
of  magic  and  the  black  art,  it  found  the  warmest  welcome  in  the 
city  of  the  Indea  ExpurgatoritbSj  and  its  most  admiring  patron 
in  the  Pope.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tne  dif- 
ferent w<»:ks,  published  in  Kome  alone,  amounted  to  1000. 
Other  cities  in  Italy  and  Germany  were  equally  busy.-  Panzer 
has  reckoned  up  198  printers  in  Venice,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  century  they  had  put  forth  2980  distinct  publications, 
among  which  were  more  than  twenty  editions  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  Thirty  years  after  this  glorious  invention,  there  were 
more  than  1000  printing-presses  at  work  in  220  different  places 
throughout  Europe. 

Such  waa  the  state  of  things  when  William  Tyndalb,  the 

first  translator  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  languages  into 

English^  conimenced  his  labours.     The  parentage  of  ilhistrious 

characters  is  sometimes  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  baffies  all 

leseaxch  ;  and  it  is  amuaing  to  see  how  biographers  puzzle  their 
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brains  to  connect  their  heroes  with  some  respectable  genealogy. 
Mr.  Anderson,  with  all  his  Christian  philosophy,  is  not  free  from 
this — shall  we  call  it — ^weakness  I  And,  accordingly,  he  searches 
dili^ntly  and  vainly  in  Gloucestershire  for  the  paternal  mansion 
of  the  martyr — ^Tyndale. 

Tyndale,  however,  was  the  name  of  a  good  old  stock ;  and  onr 
translator  was  probahly  the  son  of  Thomas  Tyndale,  by  Alicia 
Hunt,  of  North  Nibly  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  bom  in 
1484-5  or  6.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  attainments  in  the  classics  and  his  knowled^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  laboured  to  inculcate  on  the  minds 
of  his  feUow-students.  This  zeal  was  offensive  to  his  superiors ; 
and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  was  expelled,  yet 
says  Foxe,  "  spying  his  time,  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  ne  likewise  made  his  abode  a  certain  space.** 
About  1520  he  used  often  to  preach  in  Bristol,  and  in  various 
towns  and  viUages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Sodbury 
Manor,  where  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh. 

There  he  had  debates  with  abbots  and  other  clergy  who  fre- 

auented  the  house ;  for  Sir  John  "  kept  a  good  ordinary ;"  and 
be  tutor  had  an  opportunity  of  occasionally  discussing  "  God's 
matters"  with  weU-beneficed  dignitaries.  Once  Sir  John  and 
his  lady  were  at  a  banquet,  given  by  those  great  doctors, "  where 
they  talked  at  will  and  pleasure,  uttering  their  blindness  and  ig- 
norance without  resistance  or  gain-saymg."  Their  arguments 
being  repeated  to  Tyndale,  he  reftited  them  from  Scripture. 

"  "Well,"  said  Lady  Walsh,  "  there  was  such  a  doctor  there  as  may 
dispend  £100  a-year,  and  another  £200,  and  another  £300;  and 
what !  were  it  reason,  think  you,  that  we  should  believe  you  before 
them!" 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Tyndale  conceived  the  purpose  of 
translating  the  Scriptures. 

"  As  long,*'  said  he,  "  as  the  clergy  can  keep  the  Scripture  down, 
they  will  so  darken  the  right  way  with  the  mist  of  their  sophistry — 
with  arguments  of  philosophy,  and  with  worldly  similitudes,  and  ap- 
parent reasons  of  natural  wisdom,  and  with  wresting  the  Scriptures 
unto  their  purpose — ^that  though  thou  feel  in  thine  heart,  and  art  sure 
how  that  all  is  false  that  they  say,  yet  could'st  thou  not  solve  their 
subtle  riddles.  Which  thing  only  moved  me  to  translate  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Because  that  I  had  perceived,  by  experience,  how  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  the  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Scripture  were 
plainly  set  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tongue." 

A  rumour  soon  spread  abroad  that  he  was  tainted  with  heresy, 
and  owing  to  secret  accusations,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese,,  "who  threatened  him  grievously,  re- 
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viled  him,  and  rated  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  dos."  Hav- 
ing escaped  fipom  the  hands  of  this  man,  he  was  soon  after  in  dis- 
cussion with  a  learned  divine,  who,  when  forced  into  dilemma, 
exclaimed,  '*  we  were  better  without  God's  law  than  the  Pope's." 
To  this  ebullition,  so  characteristic  of  the  times,  Tyndale  replied, 
"  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws,  and  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere 
many  years,  T  will  catue  a  hoy  that  driveth  the  plough^  to  know 
more  of  Scripture  than  you  do. 

Finding  tne  Italian  diocese  of  Worcester  too  hot  for  him,  and 
fearing  that  he  should  fall  into  the  unmerciful  hands  of  the  epiritu^ 
ality^  he  set  out  for  the  Metropolis,  bringing  with  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  the  future  burner  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  his  first  and  last  attempt  to  procure  a  patron, 
for  his  whole  life  was  distinguished  by  a  love  of  independence,  very 
rare  in  those  days  even  among  Reformers.  No  public  character 
ever  evinced  more  noble  self-reliance — none  ever  trusted  princes 
less,  "or  providence  more.  He  was  told  by  the  great  man  that  his 
house  was  full — ^he  had  more  than  he  could  well  find.  Tyndale 
abode  almost  a  year  in  the  city,  studying  the  church  and  the 
world  at  head-quarters.  "  I  understood,"  said  he,  "  at  the  last, 
not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  London's  palace, 
to  translate  the  New  Testament,  but  also,  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  England.^^ 

He  therefore  embarked  for  the  Continent,  and  remained  in 
Hamburgh  about  a  year,  busy  at  his  translation,  being  support- 
ed chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  a  London  merchant.     It  has  been 
generally  supposed,  that  he  went  at  once  to  Luther,  and  was 
^agued  with  him  in  this  work.     But  this  is  a  mistake — ^he  never 
set  foot  in  Saxony  before  the  publication  of  his  New  Testament. 
From  Hamburgh  he  removed  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  in  1525, 
accompanied  by  his  amanuensis,  William  Rove.     There  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  the  New  Testament,  in  tlie  form  of  a  quarto 
volume.     But  the  printers  had  not  preceded  far,  when  the  work 
was  interdicted.     They  managed,  however,  to  secure  the  printed 
sheets,  and  sailed  with  them  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms,  where  they 
resumed  their  task  in  safety,  and  with  renewed  zeal.    When 
CochlaBus,  an  indefatigable  defender  of  the  **01d  Learning,"  dis- 
covered, by  intoxicating  the  printers^  that  the  "  two  apostate  Eng- 
lishmen, learned,  skilfol  in  languages,  and  fluent,"  were  actualfy 
J  printing  3000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  with  the 
esign  of  **  making  all  England  Lutheran,"  he  was  "  moved  with 
fear  and  wonder,"  and  induced  the  authorities  to  interpose.    He 
also  wrote  to  Henry  VHI.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "  that  they 
misht  with  the  greatest  diligence,  take  care,  lest  that  most  per- 
nicaotis  article  of  merchandise  should  be  conveyed  into  all  the 
ports  of  England" 
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Mr.  Anderson  has  shown  clearly,  that  "  the  undivided  honour 
of  translating  the  New  Testament  remains  with  Tyndale  alone ;" 
bat  on  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  version,  he  has  not  said  so  much 
as  we  could  have  wished — ^havin^  noticed  it,  indeed,  but  sli^tly, 
and  only  in  passing.  Yet  a  critical  examination  of  all  our  Eng-« 
lish  translations,  as  they  have  been  printed  side  by  side  by  JV&. 
Baxter,  so  as  to  trace  to  its  sources  the  language  of  our  venerable 
standard  Bible,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive ;  howeverj 
the  theme  is  too  large  to  be  even  touched  on  by  us  at  present. 

^'  The  incontrovertible  proof  of  Tyndale's  erudition,  whether  as  a 
Greek  or  Hebrew  scholar,  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  version  of 
our  Bible,  as  read  by  millions.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  a  re- 
vision^ five  times  derived,  is  an  advantage  altogether  peculiar  to  itself; 
while,  notwithstanding  tliis  fivefold  revision  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
original,  large  portions  of  Tyndale's  translation  remain  untouched,  or 
verbally  as  2ie  translator  fii^t  gave  them  to  his  country.  It  is  indeed, 
extraordinary,  that  so  many  of  Tyndale's  correct  and  happy  render- 
ings, should  have  been  left  to  adorn  our  version,  while  the  terms  sub- 
stituted in  other  instances  still  leave  him  the  palm  of  scholarship. 
When  the  incorrect,  not  to  say  injmious  sense  in  which  certain  terms 
had  been  long  employed,  is  duly  considered,  the  substitution  of  charity 
for  love,  as  Tyndale  translated,  of  grace  for  favour,  and  church  for 
congregation,  certainly  cannot  be  adduced  as  proo&  of  superior  attain- 
ment in  the  original  Greek." — Annals^  i.  p.  27. 

^^  Tyndale's  prose  has  been  read  in  Britain  ever  since,  and  that,  too, 
*  every  Sabbath-day  ;*  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  confessed  improve- 
ments made  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  large  portions  in  almost 
every  chapter  still  remain  verbally  the  same  as  he  first  gave  them  to 
his  country.  In  this,  it  is  true,  he  was  merely  a  translator,  but  then 
the  style  of  his  translation  has  stood  ih^  test  of  nearly  ten  generations. 
It  has  been  their  admiration  all  along,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
admired  while  the  language  endures." — ^P.  245. 

The  New  Testament  arrived  in  England  in  January  1526. 
The  history  of  this  importation  of  "pernicious  merchandise"  is 
full  of  romantic  incidents,  and  "  if  only  the  half  were  told,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  graphic  stories"  in  our  annals.  "  No  siege 
by  sapping  and  minmg  which  England  has  ever  since  achieved, 
could  turnish  a  tenth  part  of  the  incident,  or  evince  half  the 
courage  by  which  she  was  herself  assailed." — Annals^  i.  p.  88. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  forces  that  were  acting  in  combina- 
tion against  the  introduction  of  the  printed  Scriptures  into 
England  in  the  native  language.  Henry's  royal  honour  was 
staked  to  vindicate  his  proud  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which 
he  had  won  in  controversy  against  Lutheranisnij  the  opprobrious 
designation  now  employed  towards  all  the  friends  of  the  English 
Testament.  His  chancellor,  Wolsey,  was  next  to  him  in  power, 
~a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  inordinate  ambition, — an  intriguing 
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aspirant  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  virtually  Pope  of  England,  both 
fix)m  his  political  mfluence,  which  enabled  him  to  dictate  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  his  new  office  as  Vicar.  He  had  just 
established  Cardinal  College  in  Oxford,  designed  to  make  that 
University  the  most  glorious  in  the  world;  which  college  he 
amply  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  several  small  monasteries, 
and  filled  with  the  most  talented  young  men  he  could  find,  in 
order  expressly  to  counteract  the  new  learning,  and  maintain  the 
old  faith  in  its  integrity. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  high-flying 
schemes.  His  diplomacy  about  the  Popedom,  enforced  by 
immense  sums  of  money,  utterly  failed,  and  injured  his  influence ; 
his  office  of  Vicar-General  (as  well  as  his  college  and  his  splen- 
did brazen  statue)  was  assumed  by  the  king,  and  became  the 
oriffln  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  which  has  ever  since  attached 
to  the  English  crown.  He  also  gave  Henry  the  fatal  precedent 
of  the  confiscation  of  small  monasteries,  which  led  the  way  to  the 
seizure  of  them  all.  And  moreover,  many  of  the  well-selected 
advocates  of  the  "  old  learning^*  in  Cardinal  College  became  the 
most  devoted  champions  of  the  new. 

Wolsey,  roused  by  a  personal  satire  against  himself,  com- 
menced the  work  of  persecution  by  instituting  a  secret  search  for 
books.  It  was  found  that  Garret,  a  curate  in  London,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  conveying  large  quantities  to  "  a  little  flock"  in 
Oxford.  He  and  all  suspected  of  receiving  the  books  were  cast 
into  prison.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  the  students  of 
Wolse/s  own  college.  They  were  immured  in  a  dungeon, 
where,  getting  no  rood  but  salt  fish  for  five  months,  four  of 
them  died. 

Dr.  Barnes  having,  in  a  sermon,  ridiculed  the  cardinal's 
golden  shoes,  golden  cushions,  and  red  gloves,  was  called  upon 
to  ^^  abjure  or  bum."  After  painful  suspense,  he  was  persuaded 
to  abjure,  and  Wolsey  had  triumphant  revenge.  In  St.  Paul'^s, 
on  Sabbath-day,  he  sat  enthroned  in  state,  and  clothed  in  purple, 
surrounded  by  thirty  abbots,  mitred  priors,  and  bishops,  while 
Fisher  preached  against  the  "  heretics,"  and  then  baskets  fiill  of 
books  were  thrown  into  a  fire  kindled  without.  Barnes  and 
his  fellow-abjurers  were  obliged  to  carry  faggots  round  the  fire 
three  times  before  they  cast  them  in,  and  the  whole  ended  by 
proclaiming  an  Indulgence  to  the  spectators. 

Thus  the  work  of  exterminating  the  Scriptures  went  on ;  but 
it  was  not  confined  to  England.  In  obedience  to  Wolsey's 
instructions,  the  English  ambassador  not  only  visited  Antwerp, 
Barrow,  Zealand,  and  other  places  for  this  puroose,  but  he  maae 
"  privy  inquisitions"  after  books  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  Louvaine, 
&t.     He  made  some  "  good  fires"  of  the  New  Testaments ;  but 
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in  an  attempt  to  punish  the  printer  of  than  at  Antwerp,  he 
received  an  efiectoal  check  from  the  free  government  of  that 
place^  wliich  presented  a  happy  contrast  to  the  slavery  of 
England*  It  was  this  ambassador,  Hacket,  who  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  buying  up  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  bum  it. 
80  greatly  were  the  bishops  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  its 
circmation,  that  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  spent 
^^664  thus,  on  part  of  Tyndale's  first  edition,  and  called  on  the 
bishops  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  money,  which  they  did, 
and  tnanked  him  cordially  for  this  '^  glorious  and  blessed  deed." 
In  1528,  persecution  raged  fiercely  against  the  readers  and 
venders  of  tlie  Scriptures,  till  it  was  providentially  interrupted 
by  the  fearfiil  epidemic,  called  by  foreigners,  "  Sudor  Angli- 
canus,"  as  it  attacked  only  the  Englisj^  and  seized  on  them 
wherever  it  found  them. 

'^  It  seemed  the  genial  air, 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  East, 
Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood ; 
For,  but  the  race  of  England,  all  were  safe 
In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  fury  taste 
The  foreign  blood  that  England  then  contained." 

In  two  months  40,000  were  affected  in  London  alone,  of 
whom  4000  died.  Both  the  king  and  his  chancellor  made  their 
wills,  and  confessed  daily,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  this 
terrible  visitant. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Wolsey  and  Bishop  Gardiner  were 
the  zealous  agents  of  Henry  VIII.  in  trying  to  procure  the  divorce 
from  Queen  Catherine ;  and  from  what  we  have  already  stated 
about  Dispensations,  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  at  Kome,  it  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  scruples  about 
the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  Pope  would  have  gratified 
Henry's  wish— for  a  due  consideration,  of  course, — without  a  mp- 
ment*s  hesitation,  only  that  Charles  Y.,  whom  he  dared  not 
ofiend,  was  the  Queen's  nephew. 

In  January  1529,  Wolsey  despatched  Gardiner  to  Borne 
secretly,  with  orders,  if  necessary,  to  threaten  that  England 
would  withdraw  her  obedience  unless  the  Holy  See  consented  to 
bo  tlie  instrument  of  cutting  the  knot  that  could  not  be  untied. 
To  this  new  idea  of  the  King^s  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters, 
tlio  Cardinal  was  quiddy  sacrificed  on  the  pretext  that  he  had 
obtained  Bulls  from  Rome  without  the  rojal  license.  He  had 
raised  liimself  by  talents,  jud|nuent,  and  policy  from  humble  rank 
to  the  highest  degree  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity  ever  enjoyed 
by  an  En^^ish  subject*  In  an  age  of  pewtery  his  tables  were 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate^ — ^the  highest  nobility  were  his 
household  servants,  wailing  upon  him  in  white  robes,  as  in  the 
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Kinff s  palace.  His  master  cook  was  arrayed  in  damask  satin, 
with  a  ^old  chain  about  his  neck.  There  were  one  handred  in- 
dividuals daily  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  this  successor  of 
the  apostles.  In  his  "  poor  house  of  Westminster,"  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  style  his  gorgeous  palace,  ^^  there  was  of  all  sorts 
of  arras,  Telvets,  carpets,  &c.  &c.,  enough  to  have  set  up  many 
a  substantial  tradesman,  besides  completing  a  nobleman's  palace  I 
He  had  ruled  England,  and  fjowerfiilly  influenced  the  politics  of 
Europe  for  twenty  years,  during  which  he  had  been  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  kings  of  the  civuized  world. 

But  in  one  day  aU  this  glory  vanished !  The  King  frowned,  and 
the  honours  which  were  so  thick  upon  him  witherea  in  a  moment. 
"  I  have  been  to  see  the  Lord  Cardinal,"  said  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Bellay,  on  that  very  day, — "  and  he  has  shown  me  his 
case  with  the  most  deplorable  rhetoric  I  ever  saw ;  for  both  his 
heart  and  his  spirit  entirely  failed  him.  I  can  say  nothing  more 
striking  than  his  facey  which  has  lost  half  its  proper  size."  Upon 
his  departure  to  uie  coimtry  by  water,  a  thousand  boats  were  on 
the  river,  crowded  with  people,  expecting  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  going  to  the  Tower.  "  He  died  not  merely  in  obscurity, 
but  in  disgrace ;  and  though  the  charge  of  high  treason  hung 
over  him  unrefiited,  with  his  last  breath  ne  enforced  persecution." 
Yet  on  this  point  he  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  not  as  bad  as  his  prosecutors ;  for  one 
count  of  the  indictment  against  him,  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Lords  of  Parliament,  with  Sir  Thomas  More  at  their  head, 
was,  that  he  had  been  '^  the  impeacher  and  disturber  of  the  dm 
and  direct  correction  of  heresies  J^ 

There  lived  in  Wolsey's  household  a  man  who  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  at  Putney,  near  London.  He  had  resided 
on  the  Continent,  visited  Bome,  had  gathered  wisdom  from  tra- 
vel, and  was  now  one  of  the  Cardinal's  confidential  servants.  Two 
days  before  the  Parliament  met  that  was  to  ruin  his  master,  he 
said  to  a  fellow-servant,  "  I  intend,  God  willing,  this  afternoon, 
when,  my  Lord  hath  dined,  to  ride  up  to  London,  and  so  to  the 
Court,  where  I  shall  either  make  or  mar,  or  I  come  again." 
This  was  Thomas  Crumwell,  the  abolisher  of  the  monasteries. 
He  advised  Henry  to  become  himself  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  by 
which  means  he  could  at  once  rescue  his  "  Princely  authority" 
from  the  "  spirituality^' — "  accumulate  to  himself  great  riches," 
and — ^get  married.  Thus  he  cleverly  appealed  to  Henry's  three 
dominant  passions,  the  love  of  power,  of  money,  and  of  Ann 
Boleyn.  The  spiritual  authority  now  transferred  to  the  King's 
person,  was  delegated  to  this  creature,  for  a  season,  and  Crum- 
well became  President  of  the  Convocation,  as  Vicar-General  of 
England.     Lodge  human  power  over  the  conscience  where  you 
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vfiUf  it  is  the  abominatioii  that  maketh  desolate  set  tip  in  the 
holy  place;  and  so  Britain  fixnnd  to  her  cost  during  all  the  tim^ 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarta  1    . 

Who  does  not  mourn  over  the  weakness  of  our  nature  when 
he  finds  the  illustrious  author  of  Utopia  the  abettor  of  persecu- 
tion, extorting  confessions  of  heresy  by  torture,  and  consigning 
men  to  the  stake  for  their  conscientious  opinions,  adding  the  bit- 
terness of  a  defeated  controversiaUst  to  the  bigotry  of  a  preroga^ 
tive  lawyer  I  How  hw  hare  had  sufficient  virtue  to  rise  up  from 
the  woolsack  the  same  men ! 

.  "  As  soon,"  says  Burnet,  ^'  as  More  camie  into  favour,  he 
pressed  the  king  much  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in  execu<^ 
tion,"  as  the  best  mode  of  conciliating  the  Court  of  I&QOGie. 
Therefore,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  the  penal  laws  wjct© 
ordered  to  be  executed,  books  were  seized,  and  reformers  were- 
cast  into  prison.  Thus  unhappily  advised,  Henry  made  hareey 
and  treason  convertible  terms — a  pernicious  confusion  of,  things 
civil  and  things  sacred,  whose  effects  remain  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  now  ordained  that  no  man  should  preach,  teach,  or  keep 
a  school,  "  contrary  to  the  determination  of  Holy  Church."  The 
bishop  was  authorized  to  imprison  all  such  offenders  at  his  dis- 
cretion ;  all  secular  officers  were  to  aid  in  the  executu»i  of  hist 
sentence,  and  all  state  functionaries  were  sworn  to  "give  their 
whole  power  and  diligence  to  put  away,  and  make  utterly  cease, 
and  destroy,  all  errors  and  heresies  commonly  called  LoUardie^.^^ 
The  importation  of  reli^ous  books  was  also  forbidden,  and  among 
these  was,  first  and  chief,  Tyndale's  New  Testament. 

Jn  his  tltopia.  More  had  spoken  against  capital  punishment, 
and  inculcated  perfect  toleration — ^now,  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  he  wrote  thus  concerning  "heretics :" — " The  prelates 
oumt  temporally  to  destroy  those  ravenous  wolves  1"  They  were 
to  be  visited  with  "grievous  punishments,"  and  the  "sparkle" 
was  to  be  "  weU  quenched." 

The  notion  common  among  Catholics,  that  Henry  Ylll.  be- 
came a  Protestant  when  he  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  Jope, 
and :  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Eeformation  in  England,  is 
founded  on  the  grossest  ignorance  of  history.  Bdbrm  was^  from 
first  to  lasty  the  work  of  the  people,  carried  on  in  the  feceof 
royal  persecution.  The  best  thing  that  Henry,  or  any  of  his 
siwoessors^  ever  did,  even  for  the  Bible,  was  to  cease  to  hmder-^ 
to  let  it  aloae.  How  well  it  was  doing  its  work  in  1630, 'is 
shoMrn  in  a  letter  from  the  aged  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

"  If,**  Aaid  he,  "thesJe  erroneous  opinions  continue  anytime,  I  think 
they  shall  undo  us  all.  The  gentlemen  and  the  commonality  be  not 
greatly  injected,  but  merchants,  and  such  that  hath  their  abi(fing  not 
far  from  the  sea" 
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Now,  therefore,  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  and  here  is 
their  detennination.  Having  selected  upwards  of  a  hundred 
"  errors"  out  of  "  Tyndale  and  Fryth,"  they  say : — 

"  All  which  great  errors  and  pestilent  heresies  being  contagious 
and  damnable,  with  all  the  books  containing  the  same,  with  the 
transladan  also  of  Scripture  corrupted  by  William  Tyndal,  as  well  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,  and  all  other  books  in  JEnglish  con- 
taining such  errors — the  Kin^a  Highness  present  in  person — ^by  one 
whole  advice  and  assent  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  as  well  of  the 
Universities  as  of  aU  other  assembled  together,  detennined  utterly  to 
be  repelled,  rejected,  and  put  away  out  of  the  hands  of  his  people, 
and  not  to  be  suffered  to  get  abroad  among  his  subjects." 

But  they  could  not  bind  the  word  of  God.  They  might  burn 
the  books  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  the  hearts  on  which 
it  was  engraved ;  but  truth  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  flames — 
it  "  endures  for  ever."  When  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  May 
this  year,  had  the  New  Testaments  which  he  had  bought  piled 
up  and  burned  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  people  were  in- 
dignant, and  fiUed  with  a  greater  love  for  the  Scriptures  and 
hatred  to  the  clergy  than  ever.  Afterwards,  the  !New  Testa- 
ments printed  with  the  money  got  for  those  now  burned,  "  came 
thick  and  threefold  into  England ;"  so  that  the  bishops  were  in- 
formed that,  if  they  wished  to  stop  the  supply,  they  must  buy 
the  stamps  too ! 

While  Tyndale  was  diligently  labouring  for  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  he  was  in  constant  apprehension  of  his  life  from  her 
ungrateful  rulers,  whose  spies  were  dogging  his  steps,  intruding 
into  his  privacy,  and  worming  themselves  into  his  confidence,  in 
order  to  betray  him.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  secret  interview 
wilh  our  ambassador,  Vaughan,  whom  he  almost  converted  to 
his  opinions,  he  uttered  an  emphatic  sentence,  which  affectingly 
betrays  at  once  the  heart  of  an  exile  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr : — 

"  As  I  now  am^^  said  he,  "  very  death  were  more  pleasant  to  me 
than  life,  considering  men's  nature  to  be  such  as  can  bear  no  truth." 

It  was  first  an  object  with  Crumwell  to  have  him  inveigled 
•  into  England,  in  the  hope  of  getting  him  to  abjure  in  view  of 
the  faggots ;  but  finding,  from  V  aughan's  reports,  that  this  was 
a  vain  hope,  he  instructed  the  latter  not  to  try  to  bring  him  over, 
"  because,"  said  Crumwell,  "  if  he  were  present,  by  aU  likeUhood 
he  would  shortly  do  as  much  as  in  him  were,  to  infect  and  corrunt 
ike  whole  realm^  Strange  that  this  j)oor  exile  should  so  trouble 
the  realm  of  England !  What  gave  him  all  this  power  ?  Truth  1 
He  had  ably  exposed  the  Practice  of  Prelates^  and  triumphantly 
answered  the  controversial  writings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
all  lovers  of  freedom  were  on  his  side. 
yoL.  r.     NO.  IX.  K 
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Yet  was  he  a  loyal  man  and  a  tnie  patriot^  fall  of  yearning 
affection  for  his  native  land,  which  he  was  never  to  see  again. 
Vaughan  thus  describes  the  effect  on  him  of  some  false  assurances 
of  Henry's  pity  and  goodness : — 

"  I  perceived  the  man  to  be  exceedingly  altered,  and  to  take  the 
same  very  near  to  his  heart,  in  such  wise  that  water  stood  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  said,  '  What  gracious  words  are  these !  I  assure  you,'  said  he, 
'  if  it  would  stand  with  the  King's  most  gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only 
a  bare  text  of  the  Scripture  to  be  put  forth  among  the  people,  like  as 
is  put  forth  among  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  in  these  parts,  and  of 
other  Christian  princes,  I  shall  immediately  make  promise  never  to 
write  more,  but  most  humbly  submit  myself  at  the  feet  of  his  Boyal 
Majesty,  offering  my  body  to  suffer  whatever  pain  or  tortiu-e,  yea 
what  death  his  Grace  will,  so  that  this  he  obtained.  And  till  that  time 
I  wiD  abide  the  asperity  of  all  chances,  and  endure  my  life  in  as  much 
pain  as  it  is  able  to  bear  and  suffer.' " 

Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  this  noble  spirit,  Vaughan  remon- 
strated against  the  cruel  policy  of  the  English  Court  with  much 
earnestness. 

"  Let  his  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  be  further  assured  that  he  can,  with 
no  policy,  nor  with  no  threatenings  of  tortures  and  punishments,  take 
away  the  opinions  of  his  people,  till  his  Grace  shall  fatherly  and 
lovingly  reform  the  clergy  of  his  realm.  For  there  springeth  the  opinion 
— from  thence  riseth  the  grudge  of  his  people." 

But  neither  Henry  nor  his  vicar  thought  of  anything  but  their 
own  power  and  profit.  Truly  has  Mr.  Anderson  observed,  that 
"  in  the  persons  of  her  rulers  at  this  period,  no  nation  upon  earth 
had  surpassed  Britain  in  her  opposition  to  divine  truth."  (i.,  314.) 

Queen  Anne  was  favourable  to  Tyndale  and  his  cause.  In 
1534  he  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
beautifully  printed  on  vellum^  with  illuminations,  bound  in  blue 
morocco,  and  the  name,  Anna  Regina  AnglicSy  in  large  red  letters 
outside  on  the  margins,  but  without  any  dedication  or  compli- 
ment ;  for  Tyndale,  an  honest  and  a  true  man,  knew  too  well 
what  was  due  to  the  sacred  volume  and  its  Divine  Author,  to 
flatter  any  mortal  within  its  covers.  At  this  time  the  Scriptures 
came  freely  into  England,  and  were  eagerly  read  by  many  with-  ' 
out  any  molestation  from  the  authorities. 

At  length,  in  1535,  the  translator  was  betrayed  by  two  hired 
spies  from  England,  and  cast  into  a  prison  at  Vilvorde,  where  he 
laboured  on  till  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  which  he  endured 
with  a  calm  heroism ;  his  last  words,  uttered  from  the  flames 
with  fervent  zeal  and  a  loud  voice,  being — "  Lord,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  King  of  England !" — a  prayer  which,  alas,  seems  to  have 
been  never  answered.     Thus  died  William  Tyndale. 

Cranmer  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  the  Bishops  to  pre- 
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pare  a  new  translation,  and  even  sent  them  their  several  parts, 
"  I  marvel,"  said  Stokesly  of  London,  "  what  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury meaneth,  that  he  thus  abuseth  the  people,  in  giving 
them  liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures,  which  doth  nothing  else  but 
infect  them  with  heresy.  I  have  bestowed  never  an  hour  on  my 
portion,  and  never  will  I" 

«  Crumwell  had  brought  Henry  in  about  one  million  and  a  half 
of  our  money,  with  £400,000  of  annual  revenue,  from  the  confisca* 
tion  of  the  monasteries — and,  as  Catherine  had  recently  died,  the 
Mends  of  the  Old  Learning  thought  these  spoliations  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  Church  greatly  served  if  Ann  could  be  got  out 
of  the  way.  Her  enemies  were  well  aware,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
capricious  tyrant  had  begun  to  wander  to  other  objects — and 
that,  as  the  death  of  Catherine  had  removed  all  canonical  diffi- 
culties out  of  the  way  of  another  marriage,  he  might  still  have 
an  heir  to  the  crown  free  from  any  charge  of  illegitimacy. 
There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  such  thoughts  sug- 
gested the  plot  against  Queen  Ann,  of  which  Henry  mstanthr 
availed  himself  to  gratify  his  vile  passions,  and  which  he  devel- 
oped with  his  usual  craft  and  callousness  of  feeling.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  "  to  make  up  facts" — all  but  her  father — 
whose  name  was  brutally  added  to  save  appearances — ^being 
her  bitter  enemies,  and  the  king's  servile  creatures;  and  the 
natural  consequence  was,  that  she  must  be  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted. She  was  first  "  cruelly  handled"  by  the  Council ;  then 
tried  in  the  Tower y  without  a  single  person  being  allowed  to  plead 
her  cause,  or  show  the  least  interest  in  her  favour.  Notwith- 
standing the  efrorts  to  exclude  the  public  from  this  mock  trial, 
it  was  everywhere  muttered  abroad,  that  "the  Queen  had 
cleared  herself  in  a  most  noble  speech." 

The  shriek  of  anguish  which  bmrst  forth  from  the  neople  when 
her  head  was  struck  off,  was  quickly  drowned  in  a  aiscnarge  of 
artillery!  Whence  this  savage  accx)mpaniment?  Where  was 
her  royal  husband  ? 

"The  oak  is  still  standing  in  Epping  Forest  under  which  the  king 

breakfasted  that  morning,  his  hounds  and  his  attendant  train  waiting 

around  him.     He  listened,  it  has  been  said,  from  time  to  time  with 

intense  anxiety.     At  length  the  sound  of  this  artillery  boomed  through 

the  wood.     It  was  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  marked  the  moment 

of  execution.     *  Ah,  ah !  it  is  done !'  said  he,  starting  up,  '  the  business 

is  done !      Uncouple  the  dogs,  and  let  us  follow  the  sport  1'     On  the 

day  of  the  execution  he  put  on  white  for  mourning,  as  though  he 

would  have  saJd,  '  I  am  innocent  of  this  deed, — ^and  the  next  day  he 

was  married.'     Could  he  have  given  more  powerful  testimony  of  the 

innocence  of  the  departed,  and  of  his  own  guilt  f     After  this,  few 

will  doubt  the  saying  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '  Henry,  perhaps, 
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approaebed  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfect  wickedneas  a»  fhe 
infirmities  of  human  nature  would  allow.'  " 

Such  was  the  holy  prelude  to  the  royal  Pope's  first  council  or 
convocation,  in  which  Crumwell,  as  Vicar-General,  was  seated 
above  all  the  bishops*  In  this  assembly  there  arose  much  dis- 
cussion and  con^ion  between  the  parties  of  the  old  learning  and 
of  the  new,  the  latter  being  led  by  CrumweU  and  Cranmer,  wh# 
was  generally  willing  to  do  right  when  he  dared,  for  he  laboured 
uxider  great  constitutional  timidity,  which  had  been  beaten  into 
him  by  his  first  schoolmaster.  When  the  tumult  was  at  its 
height,  down  came  certain  ^^  articles"  from  the  king,  ^^to 
establish  Christian  quietness  and  unity  among  us,  and  to  avoid 
conteniUms  opinions."  These  articles  were  subscribed  by  Crum- 
well,  the  two  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  forty  abbots  and 
priors,  and  fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors. 

While  Henry  was  thus  asserting  his  headship,  the  Word  of 
God  was  spreading  among  the  people.  From  1525  to  1530, 
there  had  been  six  impressions  of  the  Scriptures  in  English* 
From  that  to  the  year  of  Tyndale's  martyrdom,  there  had  Deen 
seven  or  eight  editions ;  ana  during  that  year  nine  or  ten  more 
issued  from  the  press,  all  opposition  provmg  confessedly  futile. 
The  martyr  had  not  finished  the  Old  Testament  when  he  died, 
but  it  was  completed  by  his  friend  John  Eogers,  and  published 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthews. 

And  moreover,  in  1535,  there  was  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible  published  by  Miles  Coverdale,  employed  for  the 
purpose  by  persons  in  authority,  who  bore  the  expense.  He 
was  a  competent  scholar,  and  did  his  work  respectably,  but  he 
followed  too  much  tiae  Latin  version,  retaining  penance  for  re^ 
pewtancej  &c.  It  was  printed  with  the  king^s  license,  to  whom 
there  was  a  flattering  dedication,  in  which  Queen  Anne  also  was 
mentioned  with  honour, — an  awkward  circumstance;  for  after 
the  printing,  and  before  the  publishing,  she  had  been  beheaded 
as  a  traitor.  In  some  copies  they  altered  her  name  with  the  pen 
into  JAne. 

Although  the  existing  circumstances  in  high  places  were  so 
favourable  to  this  version,  it  was  soon  superse&d  by  Tyndale's, 
the  name  of  the  translator  being  suppressed,  as  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities.  Cranmer  was  much  pleased  with  this  Bible, 
01atthews',  so-called)  and  used  his  influence  earnestly,  through 
Crumwell,  to  get  the  royal  license  for  the  printing  of  it, — ^which 
was  obtained,  and  which,  he  said,  gratified  him  more  than  if  he 
had  got  a  thousand  pounds.  Thus  Providence  unexpectedly  and 
wonderfully  overruled  all  parties, — the  King,  Crumwell,  and  the 
Bishops, — to  adopt  the  work  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  hated, 
denounced,  and  persecuted! 
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The  fluctuations  of  State  policy  and  royal  caprice  gave  the  old 
learning  party  the  ascendancy  in  the  king^s  councils  once  more ; 
and  it  bemg  expedient  that  Henry  should  retain  on  the  Continent 
his  character  for  orthodoxy,  he  listened  to  the  abettors  of  perse* 
cution.  Having  decided,  infallibly  of  course,  that  baptism  was 
necessary  to  salvation, — ^and  being  informed  that  there  were  some 
Grermans  in  the  conntry  who  did  not  believe  this  dogma,  and  who 
had  come  hither  to  escape  persecution,  he  resolved  to  seize  on  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  zeal.  A  commission  was 
appointed  "  to  execute  the  premises,  notwithstanding  part  of  them 
might  be  contrary  to  the  customary  course  and  mrm  of  law." 
The  result  was,  that  two  men  and  a  woman  were  obliged  to  bear 
fiiggots  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  two  others  were  burned  at 
Smithfield. 

Another  man  who  had  committed  himself  by  writing  against 
Transubstantiation,  appealed  to  the  king, — when  Gardiner  art- 
fully suggested  that  ne  might  win  golden  opinions  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  and  silence  all  insinuations  as  to  his  being  a  favourer  of 
^  heretics,"  by  proceeding,  in  this  case,  "  solemnly  and  severely." 
Accordingly  he  summoned  his  nobles  and  prelates  to  London* 
Seated  on  his  throne,  the  Bishops  on  his  right,  and  the  Peers  on 
his  left,  the  lawyers  in  scarlet  robes  behind,  the  Royal  Head  of 
the  Church  was  arrayed  in  white,  as  the  emblem  of  spotless 
orthodoxy  and  unsidhed  sanctity.  Several  Bishops  in  succession 
laboured  in  vain  to  convince  Lambert,  the  confessor,  that  Christ 
is  corporeally  present  in  the  sacrament.  He  was  burned  to 
ashes,  amidst  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  exclaiming  at 
the  stake — "  None  but  Christ !  none  but  Christ!" 

Crumwell,  describing  this  scene  to  the  EngUsh  ambassador  in 
Spain,  spoke  of  the  princely  and  excellent  gravity  in  which 
Henry  discharged  ^'  the  very  offi^^e  of  supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  declaring  that  the  bloatea  and  blood-stained  tyrant, 
who  knew  no  law  human  or  divine  but  his  own  foul  and  furious 
will,  was  "  the  very  mirror  and  Kght  of  all  the  other  kings  and 
princes  of  Christendom !" 

At  this  time  printing  was  executed  much  better  at  Paris  than 
London ;  and  owing  to  a  singular  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
Crumwell  got  a  license  for  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print  the 
Bible  there.  Little  could  Tyndale,  with  all  his  faith,  foresee  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  his  translation  should  be  reprinted  at 
a  Parisian  press,  at  the  request  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  persecuting  French  king  himself T  The  work 
was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  Inquisition,  when  not  only  the 
sheets^  but  the  types  and  printers  were  carried  to  England,  to 
the  great  improvement  of  the  art  there.  The  Bible  was  soon 
finished,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  every  Church 
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in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  hinder  the 
people  from  reading  it  there,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Thus  did 
God  bring  to  nought  the  counsels  of  the  wicked,  and  thus 
mightily  (Sd  the  word  of  God  prevail.  And  thus  were  fulfilled 
the  words  of  Tyndale  the  martyr,  when  he  said,  "  If  God  spare 
my  life,  ere  many  years,  /  will  catise  a  hoy  iJiat  drives  the  plough 
to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do^ 

"  It  was  wonderfiil,"  says  Strype,  "  to  see  with  what  joy  this 
Book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  leameder  sort,  but 
generally  all  England  over,  among  all  the  vulgar  and  common 
people ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and 
what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was  !  Every  body 
that  could,  bought  the  book,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to 
read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  themselves.  Divers  more 
elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  purpose ;  and  even  little  boys 
flocked,  among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
read." 

Mr.  Anderson  judiciously  adds, — 

"  The  modem  reader  may  now  very  naturally  exclaim — '  Oh,  could 
these  men  in  power  then  have  only  been  persuaded  to  have  let  such  people 
alone !  Could  they  have  only  understood  the  doctrine  of  Noninterference.' 
Yes,  and  instead  of  encumbering  a  willing  people  with  help,  or  tor- 
menting them  by  interposition,  have  stood  aloof  in  silence,  and  per- 
mitted these  groups  or  gatherings  to  have  heard  the  unambiguous  voice 
of  their  God,  and  to  have  gazed  upon  the  majesty  and  the  meaning  of 
Divine  Truth!" — Annals^  Jc,  ii.  41. 

Since  the  edition  of  1539,  partly  printed  in  Paris,  there  were 
four  others  of  the  large  Bible,  printed  at  an  expense  of  £30,000 
of  our  money,  which  was  advanced  by  Antony  Marler,  a  citizen 
of  London,  who  obtained  an  order  to  have  them  set  up  in  the 
churches.  The  price  was  fixed  by  authority  at  £7, 10s.,  and 
for  the  bound  copies  £9.  The  king,  however,  advanced  no 
money,  but  rather  made  some  by  the  fines  which  were  levied  on 
those  who  neglected  to  have  them  in  the  churches. 

In  1543,  the  parliament  enacted  a  preposterous  law,  forbid- 
ding all  women,  except  gentle-women — ^all  artificers,  apprentices, 
journeymen,  yeomen,  husbandmen,  or  labourers,  to  read  the 
Bible  or  New  Testament  to  themselves  or  any  other,  on  pain  of 
one  month's  imprisonment.  But  the  fierce  despot  died  at  last; 
and  the  nation  began  to  breathe  fi'eely.  The  brief  reign  of 
Edward  was  marked  by  non-interference  with  the  Bible,  the  peo- 
ple were  left  to  themselves,  and  the  demand  for  the  Scriptures 
greatly  increased ;  and  with  it  flourished  the  art  of  printing.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  this  business,  to 
supply  the  popular  demand,  and  that  demand  emphatically  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favour  of  the  work  of  the  poor  nunted  exile. 
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During  this  reign,  Tyndale's  Bible  was  printed  more  than  thirty 
times,  while  of  that  with  Cranmer's  revision,  only  half  the  num- 
ber was  called  for. 

Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  hastened  to  undo  the  work  of 
reformation  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  and  had  it  been  the  work  of  her 
predecessors,  she  might  have  succeeded.  But  it  was  divinely 
planted,  and  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  any  changes  of  earthly  sovereigns  or  dynasties.  The  storm 
of  persecution,  however,  blew  fiercely.  From  800  to  1000 
learned  Englishmen,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  others,  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  Continent.  A'Lasco,  with  157  Poles  and  Germans, 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  French  and  Scotch,  all  of  one  faith,  lefb 
the  Thames,  and  arrived  off  the  Danish  Coast ;  but  they  were 
not  suffered  to  land,  though  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  be- 
cause they  had  not  signed  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith  ! 

At  home,  the  new  Queen,  unchastened  by  adversity,  let  slip 
Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  began  to  lap  blood  greedily. 
"Men  and  women,  of  whatever  character  or  condition,  even 
the  lame  and  bhnd,  from  the  child  to  the  aged  man,  who 
had  any  conscientious  opinions,  not  in  harmony  with  the  old 
learning — all  were  appomted  unto  death."  In  less  than  four 
years,  it  is  calculated,  that  318  persons  perished  either  by 
fire,  or  starvation,  or  slow  torture,  or  confinement  in  noisome 
dungeons.  This  mortality  was  greatest  in  places  where  the 
Scriptures  were  most  read.  Sometimes  a  lot  of  human  beings, 
in  one  instance  to  the  number  of  thirteen^  was  consumed  on  the 
same  pile!  The  surrounding  population  assembled  in  thou- 
sands "  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  exhort  and  comfort  those  who  were  to  die."  Any  per- 
sons having  books  containing  "  heresy,  sedition,  or  treason," 
and  not  immediately  burning  them,  were,  ^'  without  delay,  to  be 
executed  according  to  martial  law^  At  a  burning  in  London, 
when  proclamation  had  been  made,  strictly  commanding  that  no 
one  should  speak  to,  or  pray  for  the  martyrs,  or  say,  "  God  help 
them,"  a  heroic  minister  cried  out, — "Almighty  Goal  for  Christ's 
sake,  strengthen  them !"  Immediately  with  one  voice,  the  whole 
multitude  loudly  responded,  "  Amen  I  Amen  !" 

Such  dreadful  deeds  passed  not  without  retribution,  even  iji 
this  life.  During  Mary's  reign  the  Bench  of  Bishops  had  put  to 
death  five  of  their  own  number,  including  Cranmer.  But,  in 
little  more  than  the  same  time,  thirty  of  themselves  died  "  by  the 
visitation  of  God ;"  and  such  was  the  mortahty  among  the  priests 
generally,  that  "  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  no  curates  could  be 
gotten  for  money." 

In    1568,   the  tenth   of  Elizabeth,  the  first   edition   of  the 
Bible,  superintended  by  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
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poblislied*  It  wag  revised  finom  the  precedii^  versioiis.  by  bim, 
m  coojunction  with  certain  brethren  of  the  Bench  and  otbeni^ 
and  h^nce  called  ^^  the  Bishops'  Bible."  '^  It  was  a  decided  nn*- 
proTement  on  the  whole.  The  copy  presented  to  the  Queen 
was  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  pablished." 
It  is  qnite  dear,  from  the  drcnoistances  connected  with  this 
publication,  that  it  was  not  undertaken  by  royal  command,  and 
that  Elizabeth  had  no  property  in  it  whatever*  It  did  not  cost 
her  a  shilling,  nor  was  the  printing  of  the  sacred  volume  any  exh 
elusive  privilege  in  the  crown  printer  for  the  time  being. 

The  oistoiy  of  the  Bible-printing  patent  is  not  the  least  cnrious 
(XT  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Anaerson's  work. 

Elizabeth  was  economical  in  her  expenditure,  and  unwilling  to 
call  often  on  the  Commons  for  supplies ;  but,  in  order  to  have 
numey  to  reward  her  favourites^  or  rather  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  getting  it  themselves,  she  hit  upon  the  unfortunate  expedient 
of  grantmg  monopolies  by  patent  to  certain  parties,  wno  then 
farmed  or  sold  them.  This  evil  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  interf(are.  Salt,  coal,  leather,  doth, 
steel,  lead,  tin,  glass,  Spanish  wool,  and  Irish  yarn,  were  thus 
converted  into  monopolies  for  the  benefit  of  individuals.  Sir 
Thomas  Wilks  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  patent  as  Queen's 
"  Printer  of  the  EngUsh  tongue." 

This  naturally  alarmed  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  com- 
plained, "  that  it  would  be  the  overthrow  of  tne  printers  and 
stationers  within  the  city,  in  number  175,  besides  their  wives, 
children,"  &c.,  causing  ^^  an  exceedve  price  of  books,  and  faUe 
printina  of  the  same ;"  and  farther,  "  John  Jngge,  besides  the 
bein^.  her  Mwe^t/s  printer,  hath  gotten  the  pnvilege  for  the 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  the  which  was  common  to  aU 
the  printers,^'' 

On  the  28th  September  1577,  one  Barker  obtained  the  exten- 
sive privilege  of  printing  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whaOh 
ever  translation,  with  all  notes  and  comments!  In  eighteen 
months,  this  gentleman  expended  ^30,000  on  issues  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  great  was  the  demand.  From  1560  to  1603,  there 
were  130  distinct  editions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  All  this 
time,  the  Crown  did  nothing  except  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
purchaser  of  the  Word  of  (rod. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  accession  of  James,  who  became 
the  first  kingof  "  Great  Britain."  Before  noticing  his  connex- 
ion with  the  jEngUsh  Bible,  we  may  as  well  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  progress  of  the  cAUse  in  Scotland. , 

This  country  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  early  importation  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
<*  divers  merchants.'^     As  usual,  the  printed  word  was  soon  fol- 
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\owkA  l^y^the  living  voice.  Nowhere  were  the  laity  more  ready 
toTe<^ivo  the  trath^  and  nowhere  was  the  hierarchy  more  embit* 
tered  against  it.  Hence  a  series  of  persecutions,  whose  history 
is'ftiB'of  the  deepest  interest,  but  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
attempt  t«>  detail  any  portion  of  it  here,  even  if  our  space  allowed. 
Thfe  last  words  of  Patrick  Hamilton  at  the  stake  were — "  How 
Umg^  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm !  How  long  wilt 
Thou  sufi^MT  this  tyranny  of  man  I"—- He  did  not  suffer  it  long. 
In  1535,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  act,  requiring  all  per^- 
sons  hsiving  the  Scripturesl  to  give  them  up  to  their  ordinary, 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
hibition was  renewed  by  proclamation  in  May  1586.  But  Pai^ 
Baments,  however  chosen,  must  ultimately  obey  the  popular 
voice.     A  few  more  martyrdoms,  and  Scotland  will  be  free. 

On  the  Ist  of  March  1539,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife  and  Mid- 
Lothian  saw  a  large  fire  blazing  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  Five  of  the  best  subjects  in  Scotland  were  then 
consnaied  in  that  fire,  in  the  presence  of  their  king,  solely  be- 
earttse  they  had  read  "  the  book  of  heresy,"  which,  as  one  of  their 
executioners  said,  had  '^  made  all  the  din  in  the  Kirk."  But 
Beaton  and  his  party  laboured  in  vain  that  ^^  the  New  Testament 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  not  go  abroad ;" — for  in  1543,  the 
Parliament  enacted  "  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  read  by  all, 
without  any  limitation,  the  prelates,  of  course,  protesting,  since 
they^  could  do  no  more. 

it  is  remarkable,  that  ^^  no  Bible  even  so  convenient  as  that  of 
an  octavo  size,  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  till  107  years  after 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  had  been  first  imported."  The  Bible, 
printed  on  Scottish  ground,  was  not  published  till  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  John  Knox. — (It  is  httle  more  than  sixty  years 
since  the  first  Bible  was  printed  in  America.) — The  first  ScotUsh 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  published  at  £4,  13s.  4d.,  and  yet 
the  Bible  was  in  almost  every  hxmse!  The  fact  was,  that  the 
English  monopoly  led  to  constant  importations  from  Holland ; 
and  the  superiority  of  those  printed  there,  is  attested  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Laud.  He  said,  "  the  books  which  came 
from  thence  were  better  print^  better  bounds  better  papery  and 
for  all  the  charges  of  bringing,  better  clieapP  Such  was  the 
working  of  the  patent  1 

James's  characteristic  progress  from  Edinburffh  to  London, 
fiimished  no  favourable  omen  of  the  spirit  in  whicn  ho  was  about 
Ui  assume  the  awfiil  responsibilities  of  his  office  as  the  vicegerent 
of  God  in  church  and  state;  in  which  light  he  himself  re^rded 
it.  He  hunted  most  of  the  way,  conferring  honours  so  prOTisely, 
that  when  he  reached  the  capital,  he  had  dubbed  150  knights. 
During  the  ensuing  summer,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  6385 
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persons  died  in  London  alone;  and  ere  the  year  ended,  the 
mortality  reached  30,000.  Yet  James  and  his  merry  party  kept 
hunting  all  the  time,  and  as  he  and  his  retainers  proceeded  from 
place  to  place,  they  brought  the  plague  with  them  wherever  they 
came. 

The  king^s  expenses  were  extravagant  in  the  extreme.  His 
journey  to  ijondon  and  coronation  cost  £30,000,  an  immense 
sum  in  that  day.  He  spent  £40,000  in  feasting  ambassadors ; 
and  though  he  sold  a  number  of  Peerages  for  considerable  sums, 
and  created  an  order  of  hereditary  Baronets,  for  which*  he  got 
£1000  a  piece,  yet  he  was  plunged  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  the 
very  shop-keepers  would  not  give  credit  to  the  Palace.  "  My 
Lord-Treasurer  was  much  disquieted  to  find  money  to  supply 
the  king^s  necessities,  and  protested  he  knew  not  how  to  procure 
money  to  pay  for  the  king^s  diet !"  In  these  circumstances,  his 
Majesty  was  not  likely  to  advance  funds  for  the  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  acceding  to  the  proposal  for 
a  fresh  revision  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Dr.  Rainolds,  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  the  most  eminent  for  learning  in  the 
kingoom;  with  whom  also,  and  not  with  the  king,  origi- 
nated the  determination  to  exclude  marginal  notes  from  the 
new  version.  His  Majesty  approved  also  of  the  selection 
that  had  been  made  of  translators,  and  ordered  the  bishops  to 
promote  the  poorest  of  them  to  livings  as  soon  as  they  could, 
and  also  to  contribute  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  work ; — 
which  last  request  they  all  totally  neglected  !  Neither  the  king 
nor  the  bishops  paid  anything  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 

§reat  work.  Forty-seven  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  king- 
om  were  engaged  on  it  four  years  ;  the  revision  of  the  transla- 
tion by  twelve  of  their  number,  occupied  them  nine  months  more ; 
and  the  sheets  were  two  years  in  passing  through  the  press. 
The  twelve  re\dsers  had  30s.  a  week  each  while  at  work  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  "  before  they  had  nothing." 

The  Authorized  Bible  was  finished  and  first  issued  in  1611. 

"This  venerable  translation,"  says  Greenfield,  "which  has  been 
universally  admired  for  its  general  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance, 
was  corrected,  and  many  parallel  texts  added,  by  Dr.  Scattergood  in 
1683 ;  by  Bishops  Tenison  and  Uoyd  in  1711 ;  and  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Paris  at  Cambridge.  But  the  latest  and  most  complete  revision  is 
that  made  by  Dr.  Blayney  in  1769,  in  which  the  errors  found  in 
former  editions  were  corrected,  and  the  text  reformed  to  an  unex- 
ampled standard  of  purity." 

The  cost  of  the  revision  in  1611  was  £3500,  which  was  paid 
neither  by  the  Church  nor  the  State,  but  by  Barker,  the  patentee, 
whose  family  and  their  offspring  enjoyed  this  vast  monopoly  for 
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132  years,  down  to  the  8th  of  Anne  in  1709,  during  which  time 
they  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  every  copy  of  the  Word  of  God 
printed  in  England.  Thus  tlie  public  were  heavily  taxed,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  bad  and  incorrect  printing  into  the  bargain. 
In  a  number  of  impressions  they  left  the  word  "  nof*  out  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  for  which  they  were  fined  by  Laud. 

The  monopoly,  however,  has  been  defended  by  lawyers,  and 
even  judges,  on  the  plea  that  the  copyright  of  the  Bible  was  in 
the  crown  ;  because,  as  they  alleged,  the  translation  was  made  at 
the  king^s  expense ;  which  notion  Mr.  Anderson  has  shewn  to  be 
a  pure  historical  fiction.  The  present  admirable,  though  not 
perfect  version,  made  its  way  without  any  act  of  Parliament, 
proclamation,  or  canon  in  its  favour ;  and,  in  about  forty  years, 

r dually  superseded  all  others.     This  result  was  accomplished 
no  human  authority,  no  king,  parliament,  church,  sect,  or 
party.     To  none  of  these  does  the  Bible  belong.     "  It  is  the 

i property  of  the  people" — their  book.  Royal  authority,  whether 
or  or  against  it,  nas  proved  utterly  impotent.  God  himself 
worked  with  it,  and  none  could  effectually  hinder.  Even  the 
London  Polyglot,  "  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Scriptures 
ever  published,  and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the  kind, 
was  published  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  in  English 
firom  1800  to  1844  has  been  estimated  as  follows : — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  issued  ....  9,400,000 

Printed  in  Scotland  independently, 4,000,000 

General  sales  besides  these, 9,000,000 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  22  millions. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  up  to  May  1844,  re- 
ceived £3,083,436,  18s.  3|d.,  and  expended  £3,036,698,  Os.  3d. 

Since  the  year  1800,  four  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  on 
the  sacred  volume  in  the  English  tongue.  It  appears  now  that 
nearly  one  million  of  this  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  privi- 
leged printers,  over  and  above  the  fair  profits  of  their  trade  I 
When  the  patent  expired  in  Scotland,  Bibles  became  very  cheap, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  found  it  expedient  to 
reduce  their  prices.  But  this,  in  six  months,  involved  them  in 
a  loss  of  £13,0001 

"  Meantime,  the  fi:^e  trade  prices  in  the  North  could  not  remain  a 
secret,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  people  of  England  were 
paying  for  their  English  Bible  from  150  to  200  per  cent,  more  than 
in  Scotland !" 

What  did  the  London  Committee  do  now  f  Of  course  they 
agitated  the  country,  and  petitioned  Parliament  to  save  their 
constituents,  and  the  Christian  public  at  large,  from  such  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  Bread  of  Eternal  Life,  of  which  they  were 
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the  official  guardians ;  and  availed  themselves  of  their  extensive 
organization  and  metropolitan  position  to  do  the  work  of  reform 
efifectively.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  secretaries  came  forward/ 
and  begged  *^  most  distinctly  to  say  that  tket/  wotdd  not  touch  (he 
question  of  the  moruypoly  at  all  /"  Why  not  ?  Did  not  the  mono- 
poly toucn  the  Society  ?  Did  it  not  raise  the  price  of  the  Scrip- 
tures 150  to  200  per  cent.,  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  cause  of  truth  ?  Yet,  strange  ^ 
say,  the  Auxiliary  Societies  were  equally  apathetic.  Not  one 
in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  moved. 

The  Society  was  not  to  have  the  glory  of  this  great  reform. 
They  were  "  too  many"  for  GoD  to  work  by.  In  perfect  harmony ' 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  English  Bible,  marked  aU  along  by 
independence  on  official  authorities  or  institutions,  the  monopoty 
w^s  brought  down  by  three  private  individuals !  These  were— 
Mr.  Childs  of  Bungay,  Dr.  Thomson  of  Coldstream,  and  Dr. 
Campbell  of  London.  The  latter  gentleman  threw  all  his 
characteristic  energy  into  the  movement,  and  by  his  accurate 
calculations,  and  powerful  appeals  through  the  press,  contributed 
largely  to  rouse  the  public  mind.  Monopoly  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  the  patentees  suddenly  reduced  their  prices  to 
less  than  one-half. 

Now  the  press  sends  forth  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish, "  19,000  every  week,  3000  every  day,  300  every  hour,  or  five 
every  minute  of  working  time !"  When  this  fact  is  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  English 
language  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  vast  extent  of  our 
empire,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  colonies,  and  the  probability  that 
many  of  them  will  yet  become  independent  nations,  it  is  fitted  to 
awaken  deep  solicitude  in  the  Christian  mind — to  produce  an 
almost  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  call  forth  the 
most  strenuous  exertions,  that  wherever  the  accents  of  our  noble 
language  are  heard,  there  the  English  Bible  may  be  known  and 
valued  as  the  Rule  of  Faith — 

''  Not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four,"  says  Richardson,  "  not  one 
round  of  the  minute  hand  of  the  dial  is  allowed  to  pass,  in  which,  on 
some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  glohe,'the  air  is  not  filled  with  ac- 
cents that  are  ours.  They  are  heard  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  ;  or  in  the  administration  of  law— in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate- 
house,  or  council  chamber — in  the  ofiices  of  private  devotion,  or  in 
the  public  observasice  of  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  common  faith." 

Be  ours  the  endeavour  that  the  volume  which  contains  the 
inspired  record  of  this  faith,  shall  not  only  be  maintained  in  its 
supreme  authority  at  home,  but  borne  on  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  every  land,  till  it  do  for  the  new  and  rising  nations  of  the 
west  and  south  still  greater  things  thah  it  has  done  for  Britain ! 
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Abt»  VI. — 1,  Hough  Notes  of  a  Farmer  during  an  Agricultural 
Tow  through  Hussia^  Prussia^  Denmark^  and  Sweden^  in  Augu$t 
1842.  By  T.  F,  Saltjbb  of  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  London, 
1346. 

2.  The  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  to  which  the  prize 
was  awarded  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
By  EiCHARD  NovEBRE  Bacon.    London,  1844. 

A^TWL  seven  years  of  corn-law  agitation,  closed  by  the  longest 
Parliamentary  debate  on  record,  the  subject  may  be  supposed  to 
be  completely  exhausted ;  and  we  are  not  without  fears  that  an 
article  on  Protection  to  Agriculture  may  be  left  with  the  leaves 
uncut. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  freedom  of  trade  may  be  considered  as 
virtually  established,  the  position  in  which  the  agricultural  classes 
are  placed  by  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Have  the  owi\ers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  lost  or  gained  by  the 
change  ?  In  parting  with  protection  have  they  been  deprived  of 
a  benefit,  or  relievedfrom  a  burthen ?  Will  millions  of  acres  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or  will  the  stimulus  of  forei^  compe- 
tition lead  to  such  improvements  in  agriculture  as  wiU  render  it 
impossible  for  the  foreign  corn-grower  to  compete  with  the  Bri- 
tijsh  &rmer  in  the  British  market  %  Above  all,  how  will  the 
agnQuItural  labourer  be  affected  ?  Will  his  condition  be  detef> 
norated  or  improved  I 

To  these  questions  we  shall  confine  ourselves  on  the  present 
occasion.  Our  readers  are  already  partly  acquainted  with  our 
opinions  on  them.  While  earnestly  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  we  have  formerly  contended  that  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations which,  in  some  quarters,  have  been  entertained  of  the 
oenefits  to  result  from  it,  in  the  way  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
extension  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  indiistry,  may  be 
disappointed ;  and  that  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  injuries  to 
be  inflicted  by  it  on  the  agricultural  class,  are  at  least  equally 
unfounded.  We  contended  that  the  benefits  of  a  free-trade  in 
com  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  steadiness 
in  the  supply  of  that  foreign  grain,  which,  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  restrictive  system,  we  have  been  obliged  to  import;  the 
prevention  of  those  derangements  in  the  currency  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  hitherto  fitful  nature  of  that  demand ;  the  in- 
creased development  of  the  resources  of  our  own  soil,  by  the 
improvements  which,  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures,  will 
result  irom  competition ;  and  the  cessation  of  an  agitation  fraught 
with  much  danger  to  our  anstocratical  institutions,  because  the 
landed  aristocracy  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  industrial 
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classes,  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  reason,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice, on  the  side  of  their  opponents. 

The  evils  of  the  corn-laws  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  they 
inflict  on  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  other  interests, 
unconnected  with  the  land,  and  those  which  they  inflict  on  the 
agricultural  class  itself.  In  our  estimation,  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  though  the  former  have  been  most 
insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  free-trade.  It  was  but  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  attempt  to  convince  the  farmers  that 
protection  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant, 
received  little  encouragement  from  them.  The  landlords  would 
have  been  equally  inaccessible  to  proofs  that  the  price  of  bread, 
and  the  rent  of  land  were  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal of  protection ;  while  such  arguments  were  not  calculated 
to  excite  the  favourable  attention  of  the  great  class  of  consumers. 
There  was  truth  in  the  declaration  of  Lora  John  Russell,  that,  in 
1841,  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  had  taken  but  slight  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  Buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket still  means,  with  many,  freedom  of  trade  for  that  which  they 
consume,  and  protection  to  native  industry  for  that  which  they 
produce.  The  first  adherents  to  free-trade,  from  among  practical 
men,  were  manufacturers  who  depend  largely  upon  the  foreign 
trade ;  and  who,  from  the  superiority  of  their  machinery,  and  other 
manufacturing  advantages,  have  little  to  fear  from  foreign  com- 
petition. Those  who  depend  upon  the  home  market,  were  more 
slow  to  give  in  their  adhesion.  Those  artisans  whose  labour  was 
likely  to  be  exposed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  protection  sys- 
tem, to  competition  with  that  of  foreign  workmen,  were  among 
the  latest  converts ;  and  now  that  monopoly  is  engaged  in  its 
final  struggle,  with  ^'  protection  to  native  industry"  inscribed  on 
the  agricultural  banner,  it  can  number  not  a  few  allies  from 
that  class. 

The  ardent  and  persevering  men  who  have  awakened  the 
public  mind  to  the  truths  of  poUtical  science,  have  dragged 
reluctant  statesmen  in  their  train,  and  have  brought  to  a  tri- 
umphant close  an  agitation  unexampled  for  intensity  and  dura- 
tion, and,  to  all  present  appearances,  for  the  slight  alloy  of  evil 
which  has  mingled  with  its  triumphs,  are  scarcerjr  to  be  blamed, 
if,  excited  by  the  opposition  which  they  encountered,  they  were 
led  to  exaggerate,  first  to  themselves,  and  then  to  others,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  price  of  food  was  raised  by  vain  attempts  to 
Erotect  the  producers  of  it.  The  agriculturists  were  but  com- 
ated  with  their  own  weapons.  They  declared  that  British  agri- 
culture could  not  exist  without  a  high  rate  of  protection,  and 
their  opponents  said  that  it  had  it. 

On  tne  other  hand,  while  we  laugh  at  the  nightmare  dreams 
of  the  Protectionists — the  throne  buried  beneath  an  avalanche 
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of  foreign  com^  and  the  ^^  brave  Peers  of  Engrland^  pillars  of  the 
State,"  overthrown  by  an  irruption  of  Spanish  oxen — a  rich  and 
populous  country  without  rent,  and  its  fair  fields  reduced  again 
to  barren  heaths-7-we  must  remember  that  they  can  plead,  as 
some  excuse  for  their  fears,  the  over-painting  of  a  portion  of  the 
Free-traders.   If  they  entertain  a  morbid  dread  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, we  must  remember  that  Political  Economists  have  lectured 
them  on  the  impolicy  of  cultivating  the  inferior  soils,  have  pro- 
posed to  purchase  all  our  corn  in  exchange  for  manufactures, 
nave  counselled  farmers  to  abandon  the  culture  of  wheat  for  that 
of  pine-apples,  and  to  make  ^^  fruit,  fish,  game,  and  poultry  as 
abundant  and  as  cheap  as  oatmeal  and  pearl  barley."    We  must 
remember,  that  Free-traders  as  well  as  the  Protectionist  Member 
for  Sunderland,  have  declared  that  foreign  wheat  could  be  deli- 
vered in  England  for  25s.  the  quarter,  and  that  it  would  be 
brought  in  without  any  profit  to  the  importer,  because  the  profit 
would  be  made  on  the  calico  given  in  exchange  for  it.   Mr.  Cob- 
den,  we  believe,  is  not  chargeable  with  having  ever  encouraged 
the  delusion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  would  materially 
reduce  prices.     On  the  contrary,  in  his  vain  endeavours  to  gain 
over  the  agriculturists  to  the  cause  of  Free-trade,  he  constantly 
declared  to  them  that  it  would  not  lead  to  any  reduction  of  rents. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1845,  he  contended  that  the 
system  of  agricultural  protection  was  merely  a  system  of  mutual 
plunder,  under  which  the  raisers  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
agricultural  produce  were  enabled  to  levy  black-mail  upon  one 
another.     He  compared  them,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  the 
monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  each  snatching  the  food  out 
of  his  neighbour's  paw,  the  strong  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak, — but  the  collective  monkey-interest  losing,  through  their 
greediness,  that  portion  of  the  food — and  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
portion — which  is  wasted  in  the  scuffle.     He  insisted  that  the 
arable  districts  paid  tribute  to  the  dairy  counties  for  their  butter, 
cheese,   and  lean  stock ;  that  these  again  were  mulcted  for  the 
benefit,  or  supposed  benefit,  of  the  arable  farmer,  by  protecting 
duties  on  the  wheat  of  their  bread,  and  the  barley  of  tneir  beer ; 
that  both  were  taxed,  by  the  protective  system,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  thousand  acres  in  two  or  three  counties,  applied  to  the 
growth  of  hops ;  that  the  north  paid  tribute  to  the  south,  for  pro- 
tected clover-seed,  indemnifying  itself  by  protecting  duties  on 
oats ;  that  the  sand  taxed  the  clay  for  protected  barley,  and  the 
clay  made  reprisals  on  the  sand,  in  the  form  of  protected  beans. 

This  was  an  amplification  of  a  statement  often  made  in  a  more 
general  form,  that  the  farmer  is  not  only  a  consumer  as  well  as 
a  producer  of  agricultural  produce,  but  so  large  a  consumer,  that 
its  price  forms  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
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It  is  possible  to  extend  these  views,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
postulates,  to  exhibit  the  working  of  the  Protective  system  in  the 
form  of  numerical  results.  These  postulates  are,  1.  That  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  is  raised  to  the  Aill  amount  of  fixed  du- 
ties, such  as  those  on  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon,  or  to  the  average 
amount  of  fluctuating  duties,  like  that  on  corn  :  2.  That  these 
duties — ^whatever  their  amount — on  the  food  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  are  repaid  in  his  money  wages ;  so  that  they  rise  and 
fall  Uke  the  cost  of  seed-corn  and  norse-keep,  and  of  the  food 
of  labourers  boarded  in  the  farm-house,  or  the  produce  received 
by  labourers  paid  in  kind :  3.  That  the  price  of  oil-cake,  of 
which  in  the  more  improved  cultivation  of  the  light  soils,  large 
quantities  are  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  production 
of  manure,  would  be  reduced  by  an  extensive  importation  of  bar- 
ley, oats,  beans,  peas,  and  maize,  in  importing  wnich,  we,  in  fact, 
import  manure :  4.  That  these  kinds  of  com  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute,  not  only  for  oil-cake,  but  for  the  large  quantity  of  ex- 
traneous manures  now  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  light  soils ; 
and  lastly.  That  the  protecting  duties  on  the  food  of  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen  employed  by  the  farmer,  both  as  a  producer  and 
consumer,  are  repaid  in  their  charges  for  their  labour,  and  for 
the  materials  witn  which  they  supply  him.  The  calculations 
which  we  describe  as  possible,  have  actually  been  made ;  and 
from  the  data  assumed  it  has  been  shown,  that  under  every  sys- 
tem of  farming,  in  which  much  labour  and  capital  are  employed, 
protectingduties  are  a  positive  burden,  insteaa  of  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  This  view  of  the  Protective  system  involves  too  many 
questions  of  arithmetical  and  agricultural  detail,  for  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.*  We  shall,  therefore,  pursue  it  no  farther,  than  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  practical  farmers, 
who  can  make  the  calculations  for  themselves ;  placing  on  the 
one  side  of  the  account  the  protecting  duties  on  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  and  on  the  other  siae  the  protecting  duties  on 
the  com  i:ised  for  seed,  on  the  food  of  the  men  and  animals  em- 
ployed in  cultivation,  and  of  the  tradesmen  whom  the  farmer 
employs  in  his  business,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  his  profits. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  removal  of  the 
protective  system,  will  cause  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  our 
poor  soils  to  be  abandoned,  or  whether  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
competition  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  improvements,  as 


*  Our  readers  will  find  this  view  of  the  fallacy  of  Protection  fully  illustrated, 
with  reference  to  various  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
«  An  attempt  to  Estimate  the  Effects  of  Protecting  Duties  on  the  Profits  of  Agri- 
culture/' by  John  Morton  and  Joshua  Trimmer  ;  and  in  a  Supplement  by  the  same 
authom,  being  a  vindication  of  its  data  and  conclusions. 
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mil  rednee  the  cost  of  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
the  British  farmer  to  raise  com  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which 
it  can  be  imported. 

The  first  question  is  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
The  average  price  of  English  wheat  from  1810  to  1820,  was 
86s.  3d.  the  quarter,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  by  competent  au- 
thorities in  1815,  that  it  could  not  be  grown  in  England  without 
loss  to  the  grower,  for  less  than  80s.  The  average  price  fiom 
1820  to  1841  was  58s.  Id.,  and  firom  1828  to  the  termination  of 
the  com  law  of  that  year,  it  was  a  trifle  below  57s.  We  have 
thus  a  reduction  of  full  29s.  the  quarter,  below  the  average  price 
of  the  period  from  1810  to  1820,  and  of  more  than  236.  below 
the  "  remunerating  price"  of  1815.  If  any  thing  would  throw  land 
out  of  cultivation,  it  would  be  such  a  reduction  as  this ;  but  what 
is  the  fact  ? — ^not  only  was  no  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  but 
between  1820  and  1835,  442,860  acres  were  enclosed.  Grrant- 
ing,  therefore,  the  improbable  assumption,  that  the  effect  of  free 
trade  will  be  to  reduce  the  average  price  of  wheat  10s.  the  quar- 
ter, we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  reduction  will  be  more 
disastrous  in  its  effects  than  the  much  greater  reduction  which 
took  place  while  the  protective  system  was  in  full  operation. 

But  though  56s.  the  quarter  is  now  the  "  remunerating  price''  for 
wheat,  it  is  a  price  which  the  protective  system  has  been  unable 
to  secure,  during  seasons  of  abundant  home  produce.  It  was  so 
under  the  com  law  of  1828,  when  our  lowest  averages  and  loud* 
est  cry  of  agricultural  distress  occurred  during  those  periods, 
when  the  entries  for  home  consumption  were  uie  smallest,  and 
the  average  rates  of  duty  the  highest.  Jt  has  been  so  under  the 
law  of  1842.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  law  of  1828,  averaged  about  l,000/)00  quarters^ 
Between  1838  and  1842,  our  average  annual  consumption  of  fo- 
reign wheat  had  increased  with  the  wants  of  an  increased  popula* 
tion  to  2,273,000  quarters,  and  in  1842  it  was  as  much  as  2,667,000 
quarters,  while  in  1843  it  had  diminished  to  869,149  quarters. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  five  years  from  1836  to 
1842  inclusive,  was  64s.  7d.  the  quarter,  in  1842,  578.  3d.,  and 
m  1843,  50s.  2d. 

We  shall  presently  state  our  reasons  for  concluding,  that  un- 
dw  a  perfectly  free  trade,  the  agriculture  of  the  Continent  will 
be  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  supply  us  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  in  1842  ;  that  improvements  in  cultivation,  stimu- 
lated by  a  constant  demand  from  England,  will  not  cause  any 
material  addition  to  the  supply,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  effects  of 
importation  are  concerned,  the  average  price  of  English  wheat 
win  not  be  reduced  below  50s.  The  extent  to,  which  it  may  be 
reduced  by  the  improved  cultivation  of  our  own  soil  is  another 

VOL.  V.      NO.  IX.  L 
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questioTi.  On  this  point  we  must  refer  to  a  former  article,*  for 
proofs  drawn  from  tne  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  England,  and  other  unexceptionable  agricultural  autho- 
rities, of  the  vastly  increased  produce  of  which  our  soils,  com- 
monly called  poor,  but  in  reality  neglected,  are  capable,  under 
the  application  of  additional  capital,  to  their  permanent  improve- 
ment by  the  landlords,  and  to  their  cultivation  by  the  tenants. 
It  appeared  almost  to  surpass  belief  that  men  could,  in  the  same 
breatn,  proclaim  the  great  profits  attending  the  application  of 
capital  to  land,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture ;  and  a  stronger  argument  cannot  be  adduced  of  the  in- 
jurious influence  which  the  protective  system  has  exercised  on 
agriculture,  by  repressing  enterprize  and  discouraging  improve- 
ment, than  that  the  views  advocated  in  that  article  met  with  lit- 
tle favour  from  the  majority  of  agriculturists,  though  the  inevi- 
table conclusions  from  their  own  data,  so  long  as  they  relied  on 
artificial  prices,  and  had  any  hope  that  they  could  be  maintained. 
No  sooner,  however,  are  they  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
by  the  bursting  of  the  bladders  of  the  protective  system,  which 
they  have  hitherto  considered  their  only  support,  than  they  sud- 
denly discover  that  they  can  swim  without  them,  and  proclaim 
the  power  of  capital,  judiciously  applied,  to  call  forth  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  the  soil,  to  increase  produce,  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  We  find  the  Bromsgrove  Farmers'  Club 
lately  passing  the  following  resolution  : 

"  That  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  employment  of  a  large  addi- 
tional capital,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  such  capital  should  be  so  applied,  that  the  expense  of  per- 
manently improving  the  land,  by  the  erection  of  commodious  build- 
ings, should  be  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  a  per  centage  on  the  out- 
lay being  charged  on  the  rent, — ^and  that,  when  the  land  shall  have 
been  permanently  improved,  the  tenant  will,  in  almost  every  case, 
find  room  for  the  employment  of  more  capital  in  cultivation,  at  a  far 
greater  advantage  to  himself  than  under  fiie  present  system." 

The  resolution  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  is  equally  im- 
portant, and  the  discussion  which  preceded  it  highly  interesting 
as  a  sign  of  the  times.  One  member  declared  that  the  Weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  only  requires  draining  and  clearing  of  timber, 
to  become  one  of  our  most  valuable  agricultural  districts.  The 
produce  of  its  clay-lands  is  not  now,  he  said,  more  than  2^  to 
3  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  a  fallow  every  third  or 
fourth  year ;  but  let  these  lands  be  drained,  the  fields  enlarged, 


*  On  the  Improyement  of  Laud  as  an  Investment  for  Capital.— J^ortA  Britith 
BevUtD,  vol.  iiL  p.  88. 
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the  hedgerows  which  shade  them  removed,  better  buildings 
erected,  and  better  roads  constructed,  and  the  present  pro- 
duce may  be  doubled ;  fallows  may  be  dispensea  with,  the 
fanner  may  work  his  land  at  all  seasons,  and  excellent  crops 
of  turnips,  wurzel,  and  carrots,  may  be  obtained.  Another 
farmer  declared,  that  one  oak-tree  on  his  farm,  annually 
destroyed  fifty  hills  of  hops,  and  that  he  would  gladly  give  £10 
to  have  it  cut  down ;  while  a  third  deplored  the  present,  state  of 
farm  buildings,  as  adapted  only  to  an  antiquated  condition  of 
agriculture,  when  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  manure  were  per- 
mitted to  run  to  waste,  advocated  the  erection  of  thrashing-mills, 
driven  by  water  or  steam,  and  declared,  that  the  district  of  the 
Weald  could  beneficially  absorb  all  the  loan  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  likely  to  grant.  The  discussion  concluded  with 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  by  the  application  of  additional  capital,  on  a  large  breadth 
of  land  in  this  country,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  might 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  cost  of  production  diminished,  through 
the  means  of  tile-draining,  increasing  the  size  of  the  inclosures,  and 
grubbing  up  hedgerow  timber ;  that  great  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  tenants  from  the  erection  of  improved  &rm-buildings^ 
with  such  yards  as  would  preserve  the  manure  from  superfluous 
moisture,  and  from  the  erection  of  cutting  and  thrashing-mills 
upon  large  farms,  driven  by  water  or  steam.  In  addition  to  these 
improvements,  the  security  of  a  lease,  formed  on  such  conditions  as 
shall  permit  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  is  also  a  desider- 
atum with  a  large  number  of  farmers." 

A  more  complete  recognition  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  us 
could  not  have  been  desired.  The  men  who  now  announce  them 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  the  same  as  those  who  returned  Sir 
Edward  Kjiatchbml  to  uphold  Protection,  and  put  their  names 
to  petitions,  declaring  that  British  agriculture  would  be  ruined 
if  the  small  remaining  amount  of  protection  should  be  with- 
drawn; or  who  gave  evidence  before  Agricultural  Distress 
Committees,  respecting  the  millions  of  acres  which  would  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  without  a  higher  rate  of  protection 
than  agriculture  enjoyed  in  1835,  which  was  a  virtual  monopoly. 
The  agriculture  of  the  south  appears  in  these  resolutions  to  have 
awakened  suddenly  from  the  slumber  of  ages.  The  man  who 
should  have  proposed  them,  a  few  years  ago,  in  any  Farmers' 
Club  in  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  would  have  been  de- 
rided as  a  visionary.  He  would  have  'been  told,  that  however 
well  adapted  such  a  system  might  be  to  Lincolnshire  or  Rox- 
burghshire, to  Northumberland  or  East  Lothian ;  it  was  unsuited 
to  their  soil  and  climate ;  that  there  are  local  circumstances  which 
require  local  peculiarities  of  practice,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the 
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Weald  had  discovered,  by  long  experience,  the  system  best 
adapted  to  their  locality.  We  should  as  soon  have  expected 
them  to  adopt  a  resolution  against  the  use  of  the  tum-wrest-plough, 
with  its  four  pampered  horses,  of  which  Marshall  declared,  half  a 
century  ago,  that  they  constituted  the  live  stock  of  the  district, 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  "  fit  for  the  butcher," — and  that  the 
stables  of  the  farms  were  the  markets  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
oats,  beans,  clover,  sainfoin  and  lucerne,  which  were  grown  with- 
out end,  entered  a  sink  that  was  never  closed.  Resolutions  in 
favour  of  two-horse  ploughs  will  follow  before  long.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  than  all 
the  agricultural  associations  that  ever  existed.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, that  if  the  Government  afford  extensive  facilities,  by  way 
of  loan,  to  the  improvement  of  land,  this  improvement  may  take 
place  so  rapidly  as  to  glut  our  markets  with  com  of  home  growth, 
and  to  reduce  the  average  price  of  wheat  to  35s.  or  40s.  the  quar- 
ter. We  showed,  in  the  article  before  mentioned,  that  between 
six  and  seven  millions,  applied  annually  to  the  improvement  of 
our  poor  soils,  would  yield  such  an  increased  produce  of  wheat, 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  our  annual  increase  of  population, 
without  any  increase  in  our  importation  of  foreign  grain.  This 
we  estimated  at  one  million  quarters.  If  a  mania  for  the  im- 
provement of  land,  like  that  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
should  seize  the  public  mind,  so  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
milhons  should  be  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years, — the  effect  of  this  large  and  sudden  increase  of  pro- 
duce, would  be  to  depress  prices,  even  without  any  increase  in 
the  imports  of  com.  it  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  even 
the  low  prices  we  have  indicated  would  not  be  remunerative. 
We  have  seen  it  proved,  in  1815,  that  wheat  could  not  be 
grown  in  England  without  loss  at  a  lower  price  than  80s. 
the  quarter.  The  most  timid  protectionist  does  not  now 
anticipate  the  abandonment  of  cultivation  on  any  soil,  if  he 
can  by  any  means  secure  56s.  as  the  average  price  of  wheat. 
We  have  thus  a  reduction  of  24s.  the  quarter,  not  only  in 
the  average  price,  but  in  the  remunerating  price  of  wheat. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained?  The  poor^s  rates  have  been 
reduced  about  40  per  cent,  since  1835,  but  the  other  peculiar 
burthens  of  land  remain  undiminished.  Have  rents  been  so 
reduced  that  the  lower  price  is  now  as  remmierative  as  the 
higher,  the  expenses  of  cidtivation  remaining  the  same  ?  The 
returns  under  tne  Property-tax  answer, — No — ^rents  are  as  high  as 
in  1815.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  appears  to  be,  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  land  is  consumed  in  cultivation,  that  the 
expenses  of  farming  are  most  materially  raised  or  diminished  by  a 
permanent  increase  or  decrease  in  the  price  of  com  ;  and  there- 
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fore  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  if  improvements  in  cul- 
tivation should  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  even  to  35s.,  such  price 
would  be  less  remunerative  to  the  farmers,  who  adopted  the  im- 

1)rovements,  than  the  SOs.  of  1815,  or  the  56s.  of  1828.  Such 
ow  prices,  however,  would  be  the  ruin  of  those  farmers  who 
should  persist  in  a  slovenly  and  wastefiil  system  of  cultivation ; 
and  for  their  benefit,  we  are  told  that  the  protective  system  ought 
to  be  maintained.  The  assertion  is  too  aosurd  to  require  a  ror- 
mal  refutation.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  deprive  the  com- 
munity, by  legislative  enactments,  of  the  benefits  of  improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  cost  of  calico  and 
broadcloth  are  reduced,  because  a  portion  of  the  manufacturers 
were  too  ignorant,  too  obstinate,  too  listless,  or  too  deficient  in 
capital  to  adopt  them. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  the  question  of  the  price  at  which 
wheat  firom  the  com-erowing  countries  of  Europe  can  be  de- 
livered in  England,  tneir  present  capabilities  of  supplying  us, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  supply  increasing  from  improvements  in 
continental  agriculture,  stimulated  by  a  constant  demand  from 
England ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  price.  The  Parliamentary 
returns  of  the  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  consuls  and 
the  Foreign  Office  on  these  subjects  have  been  before  the  public 
for  several  years,  enshrined  in  some  of  those  innumerable  and 
ponderous  blue  books  which  few  read,  but  which  contain  a  mine 
of  valuable  information  for  those  who  have  the  patience  to  explore 
it,  and  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  reftise.  If  farmers  in  gene- 
ral have  not  access  to  these  consular  returns,  except  in  such  dis- 
torted forms  as  those  which  they  assume  in  the  speeches  of  orators 
at  Protection  meetings,  and  articles  in  agricultural  newspapers, 
it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  peers  and  members  of  Parliament, 
with  the  returns  constantly  under  their  eyes,  should  know  so 
little  about  them,  and  should  propagate  such  ridiculous  statements, 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  wheat  with  which  the  Continent  can 
supply  us,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be  delivered. 

There  is  a  summary  appended  to  these  Consular  returns,  from 
which  it  appears  that  40s.  6d.,  free  on  board,  is  the  average  price  of 
all  the  corn-exporting  ports  in  the  North  of  Europe,  tne  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  that  4s.  9d.  is  the  average  freight. 
These  are  the  only  elements  of  price  ftirnished  by  the  Consular 
returns  ;  but  to  these  we  must  add  6s.  for  expenses  of  discharging 
here,  rent  of  granary,  and  waste.     The  latter  cannot  be  insured 
under  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value, — the  ordinary  rate  of  insurance, 
only  applying  to  shipwreck  or  fire,  and  not  covering  loss  by  heat- 
ing, &c.,  on  the  voyage.     We  must  also  add  3s.,  or  little  more 
than  five  per  cent.,  for  the  importer's  profit,  without  which  im- 
portation would  soon  cease.     The  total  amount  is  54s.  3d.,  as 
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the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  the  ports  of  delivery ;  and  before  it 
can  reach  the  markets  in  the  interior,  it  will  be  burthened  with 
an  additional  charge  for  carriage.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ex- 
pect any  extensive  importation  of  European  wheat  at  a  price  below 
50s.  the  quarter.  The  lower  prices  of  which  we  occasionally  hear, 
have  been  caused  by  our  restrictive  system,  by  which  a  small 
surplus  produce,  which  would  have  no  effect  on  our  market  if 
gradually  admitted  as  it  arises^  is  pent  up  in  a  small  district,  pro- 
ducing a  forced  depression  there,  or,  at  a  later  period,  a  depres- 
sion here,  when  the  accumulated  surplus  of  several  years  is 
poured  at  once  on  our  markets,  at  a  time  when  least  wanted. 
Our  estimate  of  the  price  at  which  foreign  wheat  will  be  delivered 
to  the  British  consumer,  takes  no  cognizance  of  quality,  though, 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  wheat  of  Hamburgh,  Kiel,  and  Rostock 
is  inferior  to  the  best,  or  high  mixed  wheat,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Danzig,  by  at  least  5s.  the  quarter.  Danzig  wheat,  therefore, 
which  is  the  only  wheat  from  the  Northern  ports,  of  the  average 
value  of  that  of  England,  may  be  considered,  taking  quality  into 
account,  as  the  cheapest  wheat  which  we  import. 

Our  next  consideration  is  the  probable  quantity  with  which 
Continental  States  can  supply  us,  on  the  total  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  importation.  We  must  first  ascertain  their  present  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  Under  this  head  the  Consular  returns  state 
m  some  cases  the  greatest,  in  others  the  average  quantities  ex- 
ported during  a  period  of  several  years.  The  collective  amoimt 
thus  given  of  all  the  wheat  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  does  not 
amount  to  3,500,000  quarters. 

These  are  the  exports,  not  to  England  only,  but  to  all  countries. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  annual  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  consumed  in  England,  averaged,  for  the  five  years  from 
1838  to  1842  inclusive,  2,273,000  quarters,  and  amoimted  in 
1842  to  2,667,000  quarters.     The  consul  at  Hamburgh  says  : — 

"  How  much  of  the  supply  from  this  port  can  be  appropriated  to 
England,  will  depend  upon  what  may  be  wanted  for  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries,  which  are  as  much  dependent 
on  Germany  for  supplies  as  England  is.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  increased  and  increasing  population  of  this  country  and  dis- 
trict, requiring  an  increased  quantity  of  grain  for  home  consumption, 
will  prevent  any  material  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grain  that  can 
be  spared  for  export,  and  will  also  prevent  prices  from  falling.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  some  places  of  the  district  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
production  is  required  for  home  use,  and  that  not  more  than  one-tenth 
remains  for  export." 

The  consul  at  Danzig  says  : — 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stocks  of  com  in  this  country 
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had  been  accumulating  for  three  or  four  years  previous  to  1838,  when 
the  low  averages  in  Britain  were  so  discouraging  to  shipments.     There 
is,  therefore,   a  greater  chance  of  a  less,  than  of  a  larger  average 
quantity  being  shipped." 
Of  Liebau  it  is  said : — 

'^  What  quantity  of  this  grain  could  be  exported  to  England  depends 
upon  the  demand  from  thence,  and  the  existing  prices.  The  greater 
part  of  the  former  supplies  was  shipped  off  to  Holland,  and  into  the 
interior  of  Russia." 

The  consul  at  Odessa  expresses  an  opinion,  that 

"  Considering  the  annual  exportation  of  wheat  from  Odessa, 
averaging  581,340  quarters,  and  considering,  likewise,  the  claims  of 
old  markets  of  consumption,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  100,000 
quarters  could  be  diverted  by  a  new  source  of  demand,  without  mate- 
rially disturbing  the  markets  at  Odessa ;  particularly  if  that  quantity 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  finer  qualities.  From  Azoph,  where  the 
exportation  has  averaged  about  450,000  quarters,  but  where  the 
demand  from  old  customers  is  more  especial  and  peremptory,  on 
account  of  quality,  the  extra  supply,  on  the  same  conditions,  would 
not  exceed  50,000  quarters.  The  limits  would  of  course  recede  with 
price." 

Such  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  consular  returns  respect- 
ing the  present  actual  exports  from  those  countries  from  which 
we  draw  our  European  supplies ;  and  the  next  question  is, 
whether  a  constant  demand  from  England  may  not  so  stimulate 
cultivation,  that  in  the  cx)urse  of  a  few  years  the  supply  may  be 
increased  to  a  degree  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
England. 

Seeing  how  little  agriculturists  are  acquainted  with  informa- 
tion of  so  much  importance  to  them  as  that  contained  in  these 
consular  returns,  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  neither  permit  us 
to  give  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the  consuls  bearing  on  this 
point,  nor  even  abstracts  of  the  facts  and  arguments  on  which 
their  opinions  are  founded.  They  all  concur,  though  writing 
separately  and  from  distant  localities,  in  pointing  out  impedi- 
ments arising  from  soil,  climate,  social  condition,  and  established 
habits,  which  will  operate  to  prevent  any  except  a  very  gradual 
increase  of  supply,  and  that  at  higher  prices  than  prevail  at  pre- 
sent, from  improvements  in  continental  agriculture,  induced  by 
the  opening  of  the  British  market. 

Such  being  the  official  information  respecting  the  probable 
quantity  of  com  with  which  the  continent  of  Europe  could  sup- 
ply us,  under  a  relaxation  of  our  protective  system,  and  the 
price  at  v^hich  it  could  be  delivered,  we  may  conclude  that  Bri- 
tish agriculture  has  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  It  may, 
however,  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  the  diplomatic,  military,  and 
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commercial  men,  by  whom  this  information  was  collected^  are  in- 
competent judges  of  agricultural  questions ;  and  it  has  been  even 
more  than  insinuated,  that  the  views  were  in  some  degree  warp- 
ed by  deference  to  the  presumed  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
higher  powers  at  home.  Why  then,  we  would  ask,  did  not  the 
Protectionists  send  out  a  commission  of  their  own,  composed  of 
a  few  landowners  most  conversant  with  agriculture,  and  a  few 
intelligent  tenant-farmers,  to  collect  counter-information,  and  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  those  dis- 
tricts from  which  our  foreign  supplies  of  com  are  derived,  in- 
stead of  reiterating  on  the  authority  of  the  consular  returns^  the 
exploded  error  of  Tamboff,  with  its  38,000,000  quarters,  or  cit- 
ing them  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  four  continental  ports 
could  supply  us  with  twice  our  present  average  annual  amount 
of  imported  grain,  to  be  delivered  in  a  British  port  at  40s.  9d, 
the  quarter  1 

The  work  of  collecting  information  respecting  continental 
agriculture,  which  the  Central  Protection  Society  neglected,  was 
undertaken  by  a  tenant  farmer. 

Partaking  of  the  alarm  which  agitated  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, at  the  suteration  of  the  Tariff  in  1841,  under  which  live  cat- 
tle and  fresh  meat,  till  then  prohibited,  were  admitted  at  a  mo- 
derate duty,  Mr.  Salter,  whose  Kough  Notes  of  his  Agricultural 
Tour  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  resolved  to  visit 
Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  in  the  summer  of  1842, 
in  order  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  change 
of  system,  introduced  by  a  protectionist  Government  and  a  pro- 
tectionist Parliament.  Though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated, 
there  are  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  inference,  that  had  he 
foimd  the  danger  to  British  agriculture  such  as  the  alarmists 
represented,  he  was  prepared  to  withdraw  his  capital  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  native  soil,  and  to  invest  it  under  those  happier 
climes  where  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 

"  Sponte  sua  surgunt  non  ullo  semine  fruges," 

in  lands  which  possess  such  natural  and  social  advantages,  that 
their  produce,  burthened  as  it  is  with  the  expense  of  transit  for 
thousands  of  miles  by  land  and  sea,  could  be  sold  cheaper  in  the 
British  market  than  that  of  Britain  itself  with  all  the  appliances 
of  skill  and  capital,  and  all  the  facilities  of  transport,  which  are 
enjoyed  by  our  improved  apiculture. 

The  obsei'vations  of  Mr.  Salter  were  directed  more  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  agriculture  and  its  capabilities  of  improvemeji4"Ui 
the  countries  which  he  visited,  than  to  their  present  exports  of 
grain  and  its  present  price.  On  these  points,  however,  his  infor- 
mation, as  far  as  it  goes,  corroborates  that  of  the  consular  re- 
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tarns.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  was  informed  that  the  maritime 
capital  of  Russia  usually  imports  wheat  from  Danzig,  because  it 
can  be  supplied  thence  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  the  interior 
of  Russia.  On  the  com  exchange  at  Danzig  he  found  large 
(quantities  of  rye  shipping  for  Copenhagen :  and  at  Copenhagen 
itself,  he  learned  that  this  was  no  unusual  occurrence.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  he  viewed  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  estimated 
the  produce  of  the  ripening  crop,  with  the  critical  eye  of  an  ex- 
perienced farmer ;  and  in  judging  of  the  prospect  of  improve- 
ments in  cultivation  being  mtroduced,  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  those  required,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  thev  could  be  adopted,  to  feel  any  alarm  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  capital  invested  in  his  farm  at  Attleborough,  from  increas- 
ed produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Elbe.  The  cheap 
serr-labour,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  in  England,  had  so 
little  charms  for  him,  that  he  rejected  an  offer  to  settle  in  Rus- 
sia on  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  empire,  only  1000  miles 
south  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  no  manure  was  required,  where 
the  rent  and  taxes  did  not  exceed  four  shillings  an  acre,  with  a 
guaranteed  market  for  the  produce,  consisting  chiefly  of  beet- 
root, for  the  supply  of  a  sugar-work,  and  where  the  labour  of 
any  number  of  sens  might  be  obtained  at  wages  varying  from  £7 
to  £8  a-year,  they  boarding  themselves. 

^^  In  my  opinion,"  h^  says,  "  that  was  not  so  wondrous  cheap.  I 
would  rather  have  given  an  English  labourer  £20,  and  should  have 
got  money  by  the  exchange ;  the  greatest  number  of  days  a  Russian 
serf  is  compelled  to  work  is  240,  the  rest  being  either  Saints'  days  or 
Sundays." 

The  character  given  of  the  serfs,  on  the  Imperial  model  farm, 
by  tlie  Scottish  bailiff  was,  that  they  were  deceitftil,  dishonest, 
an3  drunken,  and  so  idle,  that  no  work  could  be  obtained  from 
them,  except  by  means  of  a  stout  stick,  of  which,  laying  aside 
all  scruples,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  liberal  use. 

The  agriculture  of  Prussia,  though  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
he  found  equally  innocuous  to  that  of  Britain,  from  a  different 
cause,  namely,  the  startling  fact,  that  the  Prussian  peasantry  are 

S)aid  at  a  higner  rate  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England, 
or  whose  benefit  we  are  told,  mat  the  protective  system  is  ne- 
cessaiy. 

In  Holstein  and  Jutland,  again,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  he  found  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  raising  prices  and  rents,  so  nearly  to  the  English 
level,  as  to  leave  Tittle  profit  in  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  fields  to  England. 

The  general  tenor  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Salter  has  summed 
up  in  a  few  words :— 
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^^  I  left  England/'  be  says  in  his  Pre&ce,  ^'  under  the  impressioD, 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  possessed  the  power  to  supply  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  com.  I  returned,  after  a  tour  of  6000  miles,  convinced 
that  this  power  has  been  greatly  overrated,  at  least  for  a  long  period 
to  come,  and  that  the  inhabitants  possess  neither  the  skill,  the  know- 
ledge, nor  the  means,  of  injuring  the  British  farmer,  in  their  present 
state." 

And  in  another  part  of  the  Work  he  appeals  to  his  fiiends, 
whether,  on  his  return  from  his  tour,  he  aid  not  declare  that, 
should  the  necessities  of  our  increased  population  require  a  fur- 
ther alteration  of  the  com  law  of  1842,  we  should  be  still  better 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  five  or  six  years  from  that 
time,  because  the  price  of  land  near  the  Baltic  ports  was  rising  so 
rapidly — nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  twelve  years — 
that  its  value  would  be  approaching  nearer  to  the  value  of  land 
in  England ;  and  that,  from  the  increased  demand  for  labour, 
wages  were  rapidly  advancing  upon  the  Continent. 

Let  us  first  near  Mr,  Salterns  description  of  the  agriculture  of 
Eussia.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  a  loamy  soil,  of  not  the 
richest  quality ;  there  are  also  immense  tracts  of  barren  sands 
and  peat  bogs,  difficult  of  drainage,  by  reason  of  their  flatness ; 
good  rich  lands,  forming  by  far  the  smaller  proportion.  The 
operations  of  husbandry  are  conducted  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  with  implements  of  the  rudest  description ;  the  plough, 
or  rather  grubber,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  set  at  right 
angles  to  a  pair  of  light  shafts,  drawn  by  one  horse,  whose  la- 
bour depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that  guides  the 
machine.  The  narrow  is  constructed  of  slabs  of  the  fir  tree,  with 
spurs  or  brajiches  left  on,  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  these  slabs 
are  fastened  to  two  cross-bars,  by  means  of  a  withe  at  each  end. 
The  waggon  is  about  the  size  that  a  donkey  could  draw  upon  a 
common  road ;  but  two  or  three  horses  or  oxen  are  usually  yoked 
to  it  abreast. 

If  British  agriculture  cannot  compete  with  cultivation  per- 
formed  with  such  implements  as  these,  our  agricultural  societies 
have  been  very  unprofitably  employed  for  the  last  half  century, 
and  the  array  of  ploughs,  scarifiers,  clod  crushers,  drills,  and 
other  costly  machinery,  exhibited  at  their  shows,  is  worse  than 


The  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing,  reaping,  and 
mowing,  are  conducted,  in  Kussia,  mostly  by  women  and  child- 
ren, and  old  men  ;  the  able-bodied  men  being  chiefly  engaged, 
either  as  soldiers  or  servants  to  their  lords,  or  as  mechanics  in 
the  towns. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that  the  lands,  for  want  of  strength  to  till 
them,  look  poverty-stricken  and  neglected,  and  must,  under  any  cir- 
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cumstances,  require  an  immense  outlay  of  capital  to  improve  them ; 
independently  of  the  energy  and  skill  required  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  shortness  of  the  season,  during  which  every- 
thing connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil  must  be  carried  on. 
The  earth  is  closed  against  all  cultivation  for  seven  months  of  conti- 
nued and  severe  winter.  One  month  of  the  year  may  be  divided  into 
spring  and  autumn,  and  four  months  constitute  the  extreme  heat  of 
sunmier.  The  difficulty  of  transit,  from  the  want  of  good  road  mate- 
riab,  is  a  great  impediment  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior,  the  traveller  passes  over  deep  sands, 
which  render  it  necessary  to  employ  the  labour  of  three  horses  to  a 
load  which  one  would  draw  with  ease  upon  a  good  road ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  facility  affidrded  by  sledging  in  the  winter,  many  parts 
would  be  entii-ely  excluded  from  a  market." 

Prom  the  best  information,  however,  which  Mr.  Salter  could 
obtain,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  carriage  of  grain  is  by  no 
means  a  weighty  affair."  Of  rye,  which  forms  a  large  portion  of 
the  grain  crop,  the  produce  was  said  to  be  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  times  the  seed ;  and  from  wheat  Mr.  Salter  saw  of  the 
crop  of  1842,  stated  to  have  been  the  best  grown  for  twenty 
years,  he  considers  that  of  this  grain,  eight  to  twelve  bushels 
would  "  top  the  average  of  many  seasons,"  the  produce  of  wheat, 
barley,  ana  oats  being  in  the  same  proportion. 

There  are  many  contingencies  against  the  growth  of  heavy 
crops  in  Russia;  amongst  others  tne  severity  of  the  drought, 
which,  upon  the  stiff  lands,  at  times  quite  impedes  the  plough, 
and  prevents  the  sowing  of  the  crop  until  the  spring ;  and  then 
the  season  is  so  short,  that  the  rapid  growth  operates  against  the 
yield.  On  some  of  the  stiff  lands  it  is  necessary  that  the  grain 
should  be  sown  by  the  15th  of  August,  otherwise,  if  the  season 
be  dry,  it  does  not  vegetate ;  and,  should  the  first  moisture  be 
snow,  is  sure  to  rot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  sown  crops 
become,  in  a  mild  autumn,  of  too  luxuriant  a  growth ;  and  should 
a  severe  frost  set  in,  without  a  covering  of  snow,  the  plant  is 
equally  liable  to  destruction,  necessitating  the  re-sowing  of  the 
land  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter.  K  the  crop  be  too  for- 
ward in  the  spring,  the  plant  runs  to  straw  and  is  laid,  and  but 
little  produce  is  obtained.  Little  manure  is  made  in  consequence 
of  the  lightness  of  the  crop  of  straw,  which  is  chiefly  consumed 
as  provender — that  little  is  of  bad  quality ;  most  of  tlie  lands  ac- 
cessible to  markets  are  under  cultivation,  and  have  been  pilfered 
for  ages,  under  what  Mr.  Salter  justly  calls  "  a  starvation  system," 
by  a  rotation  in  which,  after  a  fallow,  the  succession  is  wheat  or 
rye,  barley,  peas,  rye,  and  oats. 

In  passing  through  the  Polish  Provinces  to  Eiga,  Mr.  Salter 
observed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation,  in  the  imple- 
ments, and  in  the  farm  buildings,  approaching,  in  some  parts, 
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to  the  English  style ;  but  still  it  was  far  behind  even  second-rate 
fanning. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Eiga  merchants,  as  well  as  landowners,  was, 
that  Russia  was  not  likely  to  produce  com  for  exportation  cheaper 
than  heretofore,  because  any  increased  demand  at  all  times  increased 
the  price ;  and  it  was  only  the  want  of  a  regular  market,  and  their 
being  able  to  obtain  the  com  at  leisure  from  the  interior,  that  enabled 
them  to  sell  at  the  prices  that  had  hitherto  prevailed ;  and  although 
there  is  capability  in  the  soil,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  seasons, 
and  such  a  want  of  hands  generally  to  cultivate  it,  that  nothing  but  a 
steady  demand,  and  that  at  higher  prices,  would  increase  the  energy 
of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to  apply  themselves  closer  to  the  culti- 
vation of  grain." 

Mr.  Salter  found  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rijga  venr 
light  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  Government  of  Courland  it  is  much 
better. 

"  However,  my  decided  opinion,"  he  says,  "  is,  that  the  major  part 
of  the  country,  from  Riga  to  Tilsit — the  Russian  frontier  next  to 
Prussia — ^is  below  an  average  ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pronounce, 
now  I  am  out  of  the  Emperor's  dominions,  that  he  has  considerably 
more  ordinary  land  than  good,  more  very  bad  farming  than  tolerably 
good,  more  uncertainty  than  certainty  of  crop." 

In  Prussia,  Mr.  Salter  saw  a  great  variety  of  soils,  some  very 
good,  some  very  bad,  much  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former, 
consisting  chiefly  of  barren  sands  in  the  vicinity  of  Konigsberg,  , 
Danzig,  Stettin,  and  Berlin.  Many  of  the  farmers,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baltic  ports,  are  men  of  intelligence, 
better  farmers  than  their  Russian  and  Polish  neighbours,  with 
better  cattle,  better  implements,  and  a  better  race  of  peasantry. 
In  the  southern  districts,  the  agriculture  and  the  people  are  de- 
scribed as  in  a  similar  state  to  those  of  Ireland,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  general  impressions  produced  by  an  examination  of 
the  agriculture  of  Prussia  were,  that  it  would  be  long  before  it 
could  export  more  com  than  at  present,  and  that,  should  there 
be  a  greater  demand,  either  from  England  or  elsewhere,  the 
price  would  certainly  rise. 

The  most  interestmg  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  Prussia  is  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  class  in  England.  It  is  a  prevalent  belief  among  the  far- 
mers of  South  Britain,  that  those  of  the  North  possess  advan- 
tages over  them  in  the  greater  cheapness  of  labour,  arising  from 
the  consumption  of  an  inferior  kind  of  grain  by  the  peasantry. 
No  opinion  can  be  more  erroneous.  If  we  estimate,  at  present 
prices,  the  money  value  of  the  produce  and  other  advantages 
paid  to  the  hinds  of  Northumberland  and  East  Lothian,  we  shall 
find  that  they  amount  to  little  short  of  £30  a-year — that  is,  they 
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are  equal  to  the  money  wages  of  the  Lincolnshire  labourer,  the 
best  paid  agricultural  labourer  in  England  receiving  money 
wa^s ;  but  they  give  a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
of  ufe  than  even  those  monev  wages,  while  they  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  ten  shiuings  a-week  of  Norfolk,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  seven  or  eight  shillings  of  other  southern  counties. 

A  similar  misapprehension  prevails  respecting  the  cheap  labour 
of  the  Continent.  We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Salter's  opinion 
of  the  serf-labour  of  Russia ;  let  us  now  turn  to  his  description  of 
the  rural  labourer  in  Prussia.  There,  as  in  those  parts  of  Britain 
where  the  peasantry  are  most  comfortable,  wages  are  paid  in 
kind,  after  the  manner  of  our  hind  system,  and  the  state  of  agri- 
culture is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Scotland  something  less 
than  a  century  ago,  when  estates  consisted  of  infield  and  outfield, 
the  latter  receiving  no  manure,  which  was  all  bestowed  on  the 
land  nearest  to  the  homestead,  but  being  allowed  to  rest  under 
natural  pasture,  when  it  had  been  cropped  with  com  till  it 
would  barely  return  the  seed. 

The  condition  of  the  Prussian  labourer  will  be  best  learned  by 
reference  to  statements,  procured  by  Mr.  Salter  on  the  spot,  of 
the  economy  of  one  of  the  best  managed  estates  near  Danzig, 
''  where  there  was  no  want  of  capital,  horses,  cattle,  implements, 
or  machinery ;  where  there  were  superior  farm-buildings,  and  good 
labourers,  for  the  country,  weU  clothed,  weU  fed,  with  excellent  cot- 
tages to  live  in,  and  paying  that  respect  to  their  employer  which  the 
acts  of  a  kind-hearted  master  will  always  command." 

The  estate  contains  about  3125  English  acres,  consisting  of 
arable,  pasture,  woodland,  and  waste,  five-sixths  of  it  being  under 
cultivation.  In  Prussia,  the  stock  and  crop  are  always  sold  with 
the  land.  This  estate  was  valued  at  about  £27,000 ;  and  as  the 
Government  lend  on  mortgage  half  the  value  of  the  estate  at  four 
per  cent.,  not  liable  to  be  called  in, — four  per  cent,  on  the  above 
sum  may  be  considered  the  rental,  and  the  mterest  on  the  tenant's 
fixed  capital.  The  cottages  of  the  labourers  are  described  as 
generally  good,  and  substantially  built,  with  brick,  and  stone,  and 
tile,  containing  three  habitable  rooms,  with  requisite  outhouses, 
in  many  cases  better  than  those  of  Norfolk ;  ana  the  condition  of 
the  cottagers  themselves  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  rural 
labourers  of  England,  with  an  excellent  school  on  the  estate, 
supported  by  the  landlord,  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
To  the  statistics  of  the  home  farm,  forming  part  of  this  estate,  we 
shall,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  rather  dry,  now  draw  atten- 
tion, as  exhibiting  the  relative  conditions  of  the  Prussian  and  Eng- 
lish labourer,  and  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  former. 
The  farm  consists  of  about  1200  English  acres,  cultivated  as 
infield  and  outfield ;  five-eighths  being  of  the  former  description. 
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and  three-eighths  of  the  latter.  The  labourers  employed  upon 
the  farm  are  twenty  cottagers,  six  ploughmen,  one  wheelwright, 
one  bailiflP,  and  eight  young  men  boarded  in  the  house.  They 
are  paid  in  the  foflowing  manner.  Each  cottager  and  his  wife 
have  a  house,  with  about  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  of  land,  with 
firing  free.  They  receive,  also,  about  twenty  bushels  of  rye,  five 
of  barley,  five  of  peas,  one  and  a  half  peck  of  linseed,  and  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  to  sow  it ;  with  permission  to  keep  two  cows, 
six  sheep,  and  a  pig  or  two,  on  the  waste.  For  tnese  advan- 
tages, each  cottager  is  required  to  give  sixty  days'  work,  and  his 
wife  148  days. 

Besides  the  above,  the  ploughmen  receive  £3  in  cash. 

The  carpenter,  or  wheelwright,  has  ten  bushels  of  grain  extra, 
and  £7,  10s.  in  cash. 

The  bailifi*,  or  yardman,  has  also  ten  bushels  of  grain  extra, 
two  pigs,  four  sheep,  and  half  an  ox,  the  run  of  poultry,  and 
£27  in  cash. 

The  young  men  boarded  in  the  farm-house  receive  in  cash 
£S  per  annum.  Twenty  cows  are  kept  to  supply  the  establish- 
ment with  milk,  and  to  fatten  pigs,  &c.  for  these  young  men. 

The  com  is  thrashed  by  the  bushel,  the  peasants  receiving 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth,  according  to  the  crop.  Should 
either  the  man  or  his  wife  be  required  to  do  any  work  beyond- 
their  allotted  days,  the  price  is  usually  fixed  at  5d.  to  6d.  per 
day  for  the  man,  and  2id.  to  3d.  for  the  woman.  The  peasants 
have  also  liberty  to  crop  among  them  about  twenty-five  acres  of 
the  outfield  land  with  potatoes,  if  they  carry  manure  to  it. 

The  value  of  the  com  produced  on  this  farm  is  stated  at 
£1025,  7s.  6d. ;  that  of  the  sheep  and  cattle — ^the  former 
merinos  housed — at  £250;  total,  £1275,  7s.  6d. 

The  expenses  are : — 

Rental,  that  is  to  say,  interest  on  the  value  of 

land  and  stock,    .  .  .    *         . 

Government  taxes,  about 
Thrashing    account,    value    of   grain    paid    for 

thrashing,  .... 

Com  paid  to  labourers, 
Seed  com,      ..... 
Cash  payments  to  labourers,  . 
Iron  work  to  implements,  (horses  seldom  shod,) 
Harness,  and  Sundries, 
Balance,         .  •  .  .  • 


£445  14 

0 

15  0 

0 

93  12 

3 

134  10 

0 

238  5 

0 

131  10 

0 

15  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

191  16 

3 

£1275    7     6 
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This  balance  may  be  considered  as  the  income  of  the  tenant, 
for  his  family  expenditure,  and  to  pay  all  market  and  incidental 
expenses,  and  interest  of  floating  capital.  The  rental  of  the  same 
kind  of  farm  in  Endand  would  be  £1260,  and  the  profits  of  the 
English  tenant  mi^t  be  estimated  at  the  same  amount.  The 
following  are  Mr.  Salterns  calculations  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
labour  in  Prussia  and  in  England.  The  value  of  the  produce, 
house  rent,  and  other  advantages  of  the  Prussian  cottager,  esti- 
mated at  Prussian  prices,  amoimts  to  £1 5,  Is.  If  the  English 
labourer  received  the  same,  Mr.  Salter  calculates  that  the  value  at 
English  ])rices  would  be  df^25,  13s.  The  monev  wages  now  paid 
to  the  English  labourer  for  the  number  of  days  m  hay-time,  seed- 
time, and  harvest,  which  the  Prussian  labourer  and  his  wife  give 
in  consideration  of  these  allowances,  would  be  as  follow : — 

One  man,  60  days  at  3s.,         .  .         ^9     0     0 

One  woman,  148  days  at  Is.,  .  7     8     0 

.^16    8     0 

He  next  compares  the  cost  of  thrashing  in  Prussia  and  in 
England.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  grain  paid 
for  thrashing  in  Prussia,  taking  the  medium  quantity  of  produce, 
and  its  value  at  Prussian  prices.  It  also  shows,  at  English 
prices,  the  value  of  the  ^ain  which  the  English  labourer  would 
receive  if  paid,  like  the  Prussian  labourer,  in  kind. 

Batheli.     EleTenth.  Pmnian  Prices.  Bnglith  Prices. 

Wheat, 668 56  at  4a.  Od....£ll  4  0  78.  OcL...  £19  12  0 

Barley......  1292 118  —  28.  3d....  13  5  6  48.  Od....  23  12  0 

Rye, 3360 805  —28.  3d....  54  6  3  48.  Od....  61  0  0 

Oat8, 2786 258  —  l8.  6d....  19  7  6  28.  6d....  32  5  0 

Peas, 1570 142 —28.  3d....  15  P  6  48.  Od....  28  8  0 

£93  12  3       £164  17  0 

The  money  paid  for  thrashing  this  quantity  of  com  in  Norfolk, 
at  the  medium  prices  of  that  county,  namely,  4d.  the  bushel  for 
wheat,  2id.  for  barley  and  rye,  l|d.  for  oats,  and  2d.  for  peas, 
would  amount  to  £91,  19s.  6d.,  whereas  it  costs  the  Prussian 
farmer  £93,  12s.  3d.  So  far,  therefore,  from  labour  being 
cheaper  in  Prussia  than  in  England,  the  actual  money  paid  for  a 
given  amount  of  work  is  slightfy  in  favour  of  the  English  farmer ; 
but  the  English  labourer's  money  wages  give  him  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  quantity  of  produce  which  the  Prussian  labourer  re- 
ceives ;  and  not  only  is  the  latter  paid  a  larger  absolute  quantity  of 
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produce,  but  he  is  paid  it  out  of  a  crop,  which,  from  the  inferior 
state  of  agriculture,  is  much  smaller  than  in  En£rland.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  in  Prussia,  therefore,  bear  a  much 
higher  ratio  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  than  with  us. 

From  this  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasant,  against  whose 
low-paid  labour,  we  are  told,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Eng- 
lish labourer,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  pictiu^  of  the  condition  of 
the  same  class  in  one  of  our  southern  counties,  which  stands  the 
highest  in  the  agricultural  scale,  as  dravni  by  Mr.  Bacon,  in  his 
essay  on  the  apiculture  of  Norfolk,  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded  by  the  Afiricultural  Society  of  England.  We  shall  find, 
since  1800,  such  fiuctuations  in  the  price  of  food,  accompanied 
by  wages  so  disproportioned  to  those  prices,  as  can  only  be  con- 
cisely expressed  in  the  following  table  of  the  average  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter  received,  and  labourer's  weekly  wages  paid, 
from  1804  to  1844,  on  a  light  land  farm. 


Date. 

Arerage 

price  of 

Wheat  per 

quarter. 

Labourer's 

Wagei 
per  week. 

Date. 

Average 

price  of 

Wheat  per 

quarter. 

Labourer's 

Wages  per 

week. 

Date. 

Average 

price  of 

Wheat  per 

quarter. 

Wages  per 
week. 

S.      d. 

B.      d. 

s.     d. 

«.    d. 

8.   d. 

•.   d. 

1804 

44  10 

8    0 

1818 

82  11 

10     6 

1831 

66     0 

10     6 

5 

92    8 

10    0 

19 

71     8 

10    6 

32 

60     0 

10     6 

6 

60  10 

9    0 

20 

65     6 

10    0 

33 

57     0 

10     0 

7 

71     0 

9    0 

21 

56     3 

9    0 

34 

46     8 

9    0 

8 

65    0 

9    0 

22 

39  10 

8    0 

35 

40     0 

9    0 

9 

87     0 

10    6 

23 

49     0 

9    0 

36 

52     0 

9    0 

10 

100    0 

12    0 

24 

58     8 

9     0 

37 

52     0 

10    0 

11 

83     1 

10    0 

25 

64     8 

9     0 

38 

69     0 

11     0 

12 

120     1 

15    0 

26 

58     0 

10     0 

39 

64     8 

10    6 

13 

110     8 

13    6 

27 

56     0 

10     0 

40 

63     0 

10    6 

14 

64     1 

10    0 

28 

60     0 

10     0 

41 

60     0 

10    6 

15 

63    0 

10    0 

29 

65     0 

10    0 

42 

52     0 

10    0 

16 

66    2 

10    0 

30 

62     0 

10    0 

43 

48     0 

9    0 

17 

106    5 

12    6 

We  shall  find,  that  while  the  returns  under  the  Income-tax 
prove  rents  to  be  as  high  now  as  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  agricultural  prosperity,  or  quasi  prosperity,  the  rural 
population,  by  the  joint  effects  of  the  banishment  of  the  labourer 
from  the  farm-houses,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  high 
prices,  insufficient  money  wages,  and  the  abuse  of  tne  Poor-Law, 
were  reduced  to  such  a  demoralized  and  disorganized  condition, 
that  in  1830  they  were  in  open  insurrection  lor  the  destruction 
of  property.  We  shall  find  the  insurrection  quelled  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  only  to  be  followed  by  incendiary  fires,  repeated 
almost  nightly  for 'months  together,  at  various  intervals,  from 
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that  time  to  this.  We  shall  find  the  Poors'-rates  so  increased, 
that  in  1831,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  473 
parishes,  were  out  of  employment;  and  in  1834  the  rates  amount- 
ed to  1  5s.  9d.  for  each  head  of  the  population  of  the  country ; 
while  on  many  farms  they  exceeded  tne  rent.  We  shall  find 
crime  increasing  with  this  pauperism,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
committals  to  the  various  county  prisons  had  more  than  quintu- 
pled, during  the  period  since  JSCK) ;  while  the  population  had  only 
"^  doubled.    We  shall  find  this  neglect  of  the  laoourer  by  the  land- 

lord and  the  farmer, — while  so  much  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
domestic  ^cattle, — ^recoiling  on  them  in  a  county  expenditure  more 
than  quadrupled  in  its  civil  and  criminal  departments.  We  shall 
find,  tnat  since  1 835,  the  Poor's-rates,  under  the  amended  law, 
have  been  reduced  full  40  per  cent. ;  but  we  shall  not  find,  that 
in  the  shape  of  sufficient  wages  for  the  support  of  his  family,  the 
labourer  has  yet  received  an  equivalent  for  those  allowances,  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  Ids  family,  which  were  previously 
paid  him  as  a  pauper.  To  high  prices  and  insufiicient  wages  all 
these  evils  may  be  traced.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  the  most  cur- 
sory glance  over  the  above  table  of  prices  and  wages  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bacon,  from  the  books  of  a  farm  for  more  than  forty 
years,  without  being  convinced  of  the  misery  which  the  labourer 
must  have  endured  through  that  period,  from  the  fluctuations  in 
his  wages  not  having  kept  pace  with  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
food — misery  which  he  would  have  escaped,  if,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a  scale  of  wages  in  kind  had  been  established  in  the 
South,  like  those  of  the  Northern  hind  and  Prussian  peasant ; 
and  if  such  be  the  fruits  of  the  protective  system  to  the  English 
labourer  in  husbandry,  ^ell  may  he  exclaim — ^Deliver  me  nx)m 
protection  I 
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Art.  VII. — The  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. By  EoDERiCK  OfPEY  MuRCHisoN,  F.R.8.,  and  Corr. 
R.  Inst.  France,  Pres.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  Lond.,  &e.,  &c. ; 
Edouard  de  Verneuil,  V.-Pres.  Geol.  Soc.  France;  and 
Count  Alexander  von  Keyserling,  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I. 
Geology;  Vol.  11.  Palaeontology.    Lond.  and  Paris.     1845. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  two  great  Sciences  which  em- 
brace the  phenomena  and  constitution  of  the  inorganic  universe, 
— the  sciences  of  Astronomy  and  Geology — we  have  been  often 
struck  with  the  singular  relation  in  which  they  stand  towards 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  contrast  which  they  display.  To  connect  the  study  of 
stars  with  that  of  stones, — and  to  compare  the  Geologist,  digging 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  splitting  its  pavement,  with  the 
Astronomer,  penetrating  into  sidereal  space,  establishing  laws,  and 
predicting  phenomena,  may  subject  tne  cultivators  of  the  one 
science  to  tne  charge  of  presumption,  or  the  finends  of  the  other 
to  that  of  renouncing  the  pre-eminence  which  has  ever  bden  eon- 
ceded  to  the  objects  of  their  pursuit ;  but  however  "unfavourable 
might  have  been  the  contrast  between  the  study  of  the  Heavens, 
and  that  of  the  Earth  in  the  infancy  of  Geology,  science  now 
disclaims  the  distinction,  and  recognizes  the  unity  and  equality  of 
her  priesthood  in  the  convergency  of  her  truths  to  one  common 
centre,  and  in  the  concentration  of  tReir  sacrifice  on  one  com- 
mon altar. 

While  the  Astronomer  is.  studying  the  form  and  condition  and 
structure  of  the  planets,  in  so  far  as  the  eye  and  the  telescope 
can  aid  him,  the  Geologist  is  investigating  the  form  and  condi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  planet  to  which  he  belongs,  and  it  is 
from  the  analogy  of  the  earth's  structure,  as  thus  ascertained, 
that  the  Astronomer  is  enabled  to  form  any  rational  conjecture 
respecting  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  other  planetary 
bodies.  Astronomy  and  Geology,  therefore,  constitute  the  same 
science — ^the  science  of  material  or  inorganic  nature. 

When  the  Astronomer  first  surveys  the  concavity  of  the  celes- 
tial vault,  he  finds  it  studded  with  luminous  bodies  difiering  in 
magnitude  and  lustre,  some  moving  to  the  east,  and  others  to 
the  west ;  while  by  far  the  greater  number  seem  fixed  in  space. 
All  these  bodies — sun,  moon,  and  stars — appear  to  be  placed  at 
the  very  same  distance,  and  it  is  the  business  of  astronomers 
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to  asdgn  to  each  of  them  its  proper  place  and  sphere,— to  deter- 
mine their  true  distance  from  the  earth, — and  to  arrange  them 
in  systems  throughout  the  regions  of  sidereal  space.  Li  like 
manner,  when  the  geologist  surveys  the  convexity  of  his  own  globe, 
he  finds  its  solid  covering  composed  of  rocks  and  beds  of  all  shapes 
and  kinds,  lying  at  every  possible  angle,  occupying  every  possiole 
position,  and  all  of  them,  generally  speaking,  at  the  same  aistance 
nx>m  the  earth's  centre.  Here  the  ^nite  rises  in  lofty  peaks,  or 
is  dispersed  in  rounded  boulders.  There  the  basalt  cuts  its  way 
through  beds  of  sandstone,  or  sustains  them  on  its  flanks.  Here 
the  strata  rest  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  the  latest  deposits  from 
a  peaceful  sea.  There  they  bristle  up  with  their  rugged  margin, 
displaying,  in  serrated  outline,  the  fractured  edges  of  ancient  as 
well  as  recent  beds.  Every  where,  indeed,  we  see  what  was 
deep  brought  into  visible  relation  with  what  was  superficial — 
what  is  om  with  what  is  new — what  preceded  life  with  what 
followed  it.  Thus  displayed  on  the  surface  of  his  globe,  it  be- 
comes the  business  of  the  geologist  to  ascertain  how  these  rocks 
came  into  their  present  places, — to  determine  their  different 
ages, — and  to  fix  the  positions  which  they  originally  occu- 
pied,— and  consequently  their  different  distances  from  the  centre 
or  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Raised  from  their  original  bed, 
the  geologist  must  study  the  internal  forces  by  which  they  were 
upheaved,  and  the  agencies  by  which  they  were  indurated ;  and 
when  he  finds  that  strata  of  every  kind,  from  the  primitive  granite 
to  the  recent  tertiary  marine  mud,  have  been  thus  brought  with- 
in his  reach,  and  prepared  for  his  analysis,  he  reads  theu*  respec- 
tive ages  in  the  organic  remains  which  they  entomb ;  he  studies 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  perished ;  and  he  counts  the 
cycles  of  time  and  of  life  which  they  disclose.  Studies  like  these 
possess  a  home  interest  for  reflecting  and  sympathizing  man. 
Life  claims  kindred  with  what  once  lived.  It  owns  the  same  re- 
lation between  itself  and  that  which  is  yet  to  breathe ;  and  if  on 
the  tombs  of  our  fathers  is  inscribed  the  law  under  which  we  are 
individually  to  join  them,  we  read  with  no  less  distinctness  among 
the  cemeteries  of  primeval  death,  that  more  general  enactment 
under  which  the  races  of  man,  and  the  tributary  creation  which 
obeys  him,  shall  take  their  place  in  the  coming  catastrophe,  and 
reappear  to  ftiture  pilgrims — memorials  of  the  age  of  Genius — 
the  cycle  of  intellectual  and  immortal  generations. 

While  thus  identified  in  their  general  objects  and  modes  of  in- 
vestigation, the  twin  sisters  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  physics 
have  been  joint  heirs  of  intolerance  and  persecution, — unresist- 
ing victims  in  the  crusade  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  are 
ever  waging  against  science.  When  great  truths  are  driven  to 
make  an  appeal  to  reasoil,  knowledge  becomes  crime,  and  philo- 
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sophers  martyrs.  The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  and  the 
sun's  sta,bility,  hurried  Galileo  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion^  and  the  announcement  of  creations  anterior  to  man,  would 
have  thrown  Hutton  and  his  followers  into  a  prison,  had  its  bolts 
and  bars  been  intrusted  to  bigotry.  Truth,  nowever,  unlike  all 
other  powers,  can  neither  be  checked  nor  extinguished.  When 
compressed,  it  but  reacts  the  more.  It  crushes  where  it  cannot 
expand, — ^it  bums  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  shine.  Human 
when  originally  divulged,  it  becomes  Divine  when  finally  esta- 
blished. At  first  the  breath  of  a  sage — at  last  it  is  the  edict  of 
a  God.  Endowed  with  such  vital  energy,  astronomical  truth 
has  cut  its  way  through  the  thick  darkness  of  superstitious  times, 
and,  following  in  its  wake,  geology  will  soon  find  the  same  open 
path  when  it  nas  triumpheaover  the  less  formidable  obstacles  of 
a  more  civilized  age. 

But  though  thus  coeval  in  their  origin,  and  coequal  in  their 
grandeur,  and  fellow-sufferers  for  truth,  there  is  yet  one  aspect 
m  which  the  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  require  to  be 
assimilated.  Every  geologist  who  has  displayed  genms,  or  ac- 
quired fame,  has  served  a  severe  apprenticeship  to  the  hammer, 
and  has  worn  out  his  sandals,  and  perchance  his  greaves,  in 
creeping  along  river-beds  and  in  clambering  over  rocks;  but 
however  brilliant  be  his  achievements,  and  nowever  necessary 
the  continuance  of  his  labours,  the  time  has  arrived  when  geology 
requires  another  order  of  priesthood,  who  shall  worship  her  in  the 
closet,  where  the  philosopher's  inductive  glance  may  dispel  the 
illusion  of  the  observer's  eye,  where  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
science  may  correct  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  and  where  par- 
tial results,  and  rash  hypotheses,  and  local  theories  may  be  com- 
bined into  a  high  philosophy  of  sublunary  nature.  Ptolemy  and 
Hipparchus,  and  Galileo,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Flamsteed,  were 
the  hard-working  precursors  of  astronomical  theory — theobservers 
who  supplied  the  raw  material  of  that  gorgeous  fabric  which 
Kepler  and  Newton  so  skilfully  wove.  And  m  the  last  century 
of  our  own  era  the  lawgivers  of  astronomy  have  been  so  com- 
pletely dissociated  from  her  observers,  that  neither  Euler  nor 
b'Alembert,  nor  Lagrange,  nor  Laplace,  ever  measured  an  alti- 
tude, or  recorded  a  meriaional  passage.* 

But  though  the  age  of  geological  ^ilosophy  is  yet  in  its  dawn, 
we  find  it  casting  its  shadow  before  it  in  the  highly  important 


*  The  application  of  mathematical  and  dynamical  scienoe  to  geological  pheno- 
mena has  been  successfully  begun  by  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  in  his  able  and 
highly  interesting  researches  regarding :the  motion  of  glaciers,  the  influence  of  the 
internal  forces  of  our  globe  on  mountain  masses,  and  the  production  and  agency  of 
waves  of  translation. 
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work  which  we  are  about  to  analyse.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
its  principal  author,  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  able 
ana  ^active  geologists  of  the  present  day.  After  having  served 
bis  country  as  a  soldier,  he  brought  into  the  field  of  science  all 
the  ardour  of  his  profession,  and  after  twenty  years  of  unremitted 
toil,  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  highest  rank  of  modem  geo- 
logists. When  the  more  recent  formations  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face had  been  well  investigated,  and  it  had  been  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  that  their  age  could  be  determined  by  their  imbedded 
fossils,  it  became  a  problem  of  the  deepest  interest  to  extend  the 
same  law  to  the  older  sedimentary  deposits,  to  trace  the  later 
formations  downward  to  the  oldest — to  describe  the  formations 
which  contain  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  life,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  strata  which  compose  them  from  those  which  had  been 
deposited  when  no  living  thing  moved  among  the  waters.  To 
develop  such  a  system  of  geological  truth,  or  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  its  development-,  was  an  achievement  of  the  same  order 
as  that  which  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  our  system, 
and  arranged  in  their  proper  spheres  the  primary  and  secondary 
planets  which  he  controlled. 

So  early  as  1831,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  imdertook  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  older  sedimentary  deposits  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  after  five  years'  labour  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing what  he  calls  the  Silurian*  System,  comprehending  a 
succession  of  strata  which  lie  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  close  approximation  to  the  deposits  that  pre- 
ceded the  existence  of  plants  and  animals.  This  system,  which, 
in  the  region  of  Siberia,  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, is  divided  into  two,  namely,  the  upper  and  the  lower  Silu- 
rian groups. 

The  upper  Silurian  consists  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks, 
the  lower  Silurian  of  Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  rocks,  each  of  these 
formations,  throughout  certain  typical  tracts,  being  subdivided 
into  other  members  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  allude,  in- 
asmuch as  the  author  of  this  classification  has  shown,  even  in  his 
first  work,  that  such  subdivisions  are  seldom  continuous  for  great 
distances,  and  has,  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  urged  upon 
his  brother  geologists  the  desirableness  of  viewing  the  Silurian 
system  as  capable,  in  an  European  sense,  of  division  into  a  hwer 
and  upper  group  only. 

Previous  to  tne  establishment  of  this  important  classification. 
Professor  Sedgwick  had  investigated,  with  his  usual  ability,  the 


*  From  their  occupying  those  couutieH  which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  tlie 
SUuret, 
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great  slaty  and  partially  fossiliferous  formations  of  North  Wales ; 
but  having  been  prevented,  by  ill  health  and  other  causes,  from 
examining  and  describing  the  fossils  which  they  contained,  it 
was  believed,  in  1839,  when  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  great 
work  "  On  the  Silurian  System"  was  published,  that  the  organ- 
isms of  the  Cambrian  system  would  prove  distinct  from  those 
of  the  lower  Silurian  strata,  and  that  the  very  lowest  of  these 
slaty  rocks  would  contain  organic  remains  peculiar  to  themselves. 
•  This  opinion,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
investigations.  Professor  Sedgwick  has  very  recently  shown 
that  what  was  termed  Cambrian  does  not  contain  any  organic 
remains  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
lower  Silurian  system ;  and  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  Professor 
Phillips,  and  other  geolomsts,  have  proved  that  large  tracts,  of 
South  Wales  which  had  been  grouped  as  Cambrian,  not  only 
contain  the  same  typical  fossils  as  the  Caradoc  sandstones  and 
Llandeilo  flags,  but  are  generally  mere  replications  and  expan- 
sions of  those  lower  Silurian  strata,  whicn  are  often  altered  by 
numerous  eruptions  of  igneous  matter.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, too,  has  satisfied  himself,  from  personal  examination,  that 
the  slate  formations  on  the  flanks  of  Snowdon,  which  are  among 
the  lowest  fossil  beds  in  the  British  Isles,  are  so  zoologically 
united  that  they  cannot  be  geologically  separated  from  the  lower 
strata  of  the  Silurian  system.  Hence  the  Cambrian  system  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  merged  in  the  Silurian,  and  the 
lowest  Silurian  as  the  formation  in  which  the  first  traces  of  ani- 
mal life  are  discoverable. 

By  means  of  these  invaluable  researches,  geologists  had  esta- 
blished a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  They  had  deter- 
mined the  zero  of  the  fosiliferous  deposits,  as  exhibited  in  the 
British  Isles.  But  important  as  this  determination  was,  and 
great  as  was  the  probability  that  the  same  succession  of  strata 
universally  prevailed,  it  was  still  but  a  local  fact,  like  the  form  of 
a  planet's  orbit,  determined  from  a  few  observations,  and  could 
have  been  received  only  as  a  general  law  when  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  World  had  testified  in  its  favour.  Nor  has  this  testi- 
mony been  long  withheld.  The  same  succession  of  the  older  sedi- 
mentary strata  has  been  found  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  in 
North  and  South  America ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  the  Silurian  system,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  was 
extended  to  the  mountainous  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  particularly  to  the  vast  empire  of  European  Russia,  where 
the  relative  position  of  the  older  rocks  has  suffered  little  or  no 
disturbance  from  the  intrusive  agency  of  fire. 

This  herculean  task  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
himself,  and  the  two  gigantic  volumes  before  us  contain  the  result 
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of  that  most  successful  enterprize.     The  geology  of  Russia  in 
Europe  had  been  partially  examined^  so  early  as  1822,  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  who  published  the  first  geo- 
logical sketch  map  of  that  extensive  region.   Emulating  this  noble 
example,  the  Kussian  geologists  began  to  study  their  native  fossils. 
Eichwald  and  Pander  collected  and  described  manv  interesting 
fossils  in  the   Baltic  Governments  and  the  neighbourhood  (H 
Petersburg,  which  proved  to  be  the  equivalents  of  £ose  in  some  of 
our  own  lower  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  when  the  fossils  of  Russia 
had  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Baron  von  Buch,  this 
illustrious  geologist  communicated  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
his  conviction,  "  that  Russia  would  be  found  to  contain  the  same 
succession  of  pabeozoic  deposits  as  had  been  described  in  the 
Silurian  region  of  England  and  Wales."     Instigated  by  this 
opinion,  Sir  Roderick  resolved  to  visit  Russia;  and  having  recently 
imravelled   the  structure   of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Sedgwick  and  M.  de  Vemeuil,  he  invited 
the  latter  to  join  him  in  a  geological  survey  of  the  Russian 
Empire.      Having  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  our  travellers  arrived  in  the  Neva  in  the  early 
summer  of  1840,  and  commencing  their  researches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Petersburg,  they  visited  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Volkof  and  Siass,  and  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Onega.     They 
were   joined   by   an    active   young    mineralogist,    Lieutenant 
Koksharof,  and  after  proceeding  to  Archangel,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  White  Sea,  they  ascended  the  great  river  Dwina 
into   the  heart    of  Ae  Government   of  Vologda.      Descend- 
ing the  Volga,  they  returned  northwards  by  Moscow,  examin- 
ing some  deep  re^^sses  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  southern  margin 
of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  the  banks  of  the  small  rivers  between  Novo- 
gorod  and  St.  Petersburg.     By  means  of  these  researches,  in 
connexion  with  those  of  Colonel  Helmersen  and  his  party,  in  the 
Valdai  HiUs,  it  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a 
general  ascending  succession  of  formations,  from  the  Silurian 
deposits  on  the  north  to  the  carboniferous  basin  of  Moscow,  and 
that  these  two  systems  were  distinctly  separated  by  fiilly  deve- 
loped formations  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  as  abundant  in  Ichthy- 
ohtes  as  it  is  in  Scotland.     Having  estabUshed  this  important 
fact.  Sir  Roderick  returned  to  England,  desirous  of  completing 
the  great  undertaking  which  he  had  so  successAiUy  begun. 

Alive  to  the  importance  of  possessing  an  accurate  geological 
survey  of  the  empire,  the  Russian  government  adopted  a  well- 
devised  plan  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  Emperor  in- 
vited into  his  service  our  author  and  M.  de  Vemeuil,  as  the  geo- 
logists who  were  to  superintend  it.  This  invitation  was  readily 
accepted^  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  Sir  Roderick  and  M.  de 
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Vemeuil  travelled  overland  to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  having  joined 
Count  Keyserling  on  their  route,  they  made  fresh  observations  in 
the  Governments  of  Wilna,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  they  experienced  from  the 
Emperor  a  very  flattering  reception,  and  the  most  liberal  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  promote  tne  objects  of  their  enterprize.  The 
geological  party  consisted  of  Sir  Roderick,  M.  de  Vemeuil,  Count 
Keyserlinff,  and  Lieutenant  Koksharof ;  and  the  general  plan  of 
their  expedition  was  to  explore  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  southern 

Erovinces  of  Russia,  and  particularly  the  carboniferous  deposits 
etween  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  watered  by  the  Donetz,  which 
form  the  richest  coal  district  in  the  empire.  After  examining  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  the  expedition  divided  into  two 
companies,  and  proceeding  by  different  routes,  and  again  meeting 
for  tne  purpose  of  consultation,  they  explored  the  vast  cupriferous 
region  to  tne  east  of  Kazan  and  around  Perm ;  and  they  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Ural  Mountains  on  seven  different  parallels  of 
latitude,  between  54*  and  60*,  the  one  party  examining  the 
western,  or  European,  and  the  other  the  eastern,  or  Asiatic 
flanks  of  this  meriaional  chain, — the  latter  party  making  an  occa^ 
sional  inroad  into  the  flat  remon  of  Siberia.  Pursuing  a  westerly 
course  ftx)m  Orenburg,  Sir  Roderick  and  M.  de  Vemeuil  again 
crossed,  at  its  greatest  width,  the  southern  and  central  part  of 
the  cupriferous  region  already  mentioned,  studying  its  strata  and 
details,  and  connecting  them  with  the  inferior  systems.  The 
other  party  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  examining  the 
Kirghis  Steppes,  between  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  and  visiting, 
by  the  way,  the  Triassic  Hills  of  Monte  Bogdo;  whilst  the 
northern  travellers  were  treading  the  banks  of  the  Volga  from 
Samara  to  Sarepta,  and  determining  the  relations  of  the  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  ana  Tertiary  deposits.  They  visited  the  Steppes  of 
the  Kalmucks  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof^  in  order  to  study 
the  peculiar  tertiary  formation  of  the  Southern  Steppes  ;*  and 
after  spending  a  month  in  the  carboniferous  region  of  the  Donetz, 
they  returned  to  Moscow,  the  one  party  by  Kharkof,  Kursk,  and 
Orel,  and  the  other  by  the  Valley  of  the  Don  and  Voroneje. 
Althgugh  the  report  of  the  expedition,  together  with  the  im- 

£ortant  geological  map  of  Russia,  and  a  general  Election  across  the 
ingdom  from  north  to  south,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  did  obtain  his  warm  approbation,  and  would  have  well 
merited  the  gratitude  of  the  scientific  world,  yet  our  travellers 
were  solicitous  to  render  their  survey  as  complete  and  perfect 
as   possible;   and  with  this  view.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in 


M.  de  Verneuil  had  previously  examined  the  Criirna. 
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1842^  explored  several  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, as  intermediate  between  the  British  and  Kussian  deposits, 
while  Count  Keyserling,  in  the  same  year,  examined  the  north- 
eastern wilds  of  Russia,  including  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Fetchora,  and  the  great  Timan  range,  stretching  to  the  Icy  Sea. 
Ambitious  of  a  still  higher  perfection,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  explore  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  and  this  excursion 
to  Norway  and  Sweden  was  undertaken,  and  most  successfully 
executed,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  himself. 

Such  is  a  brief  historical  abstract  of  the  arduous  labours  of  the 
expedition,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  important 
work  now  before  us.  The  first  volume  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  ihe  first  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Palaeozoic  or 
secondary  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  and  the  second  part 
an  account  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Timan  range,  and  the 
drift  and  erratic  blocks  of  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  twehe  beautiful  lithographic  sketches  of  interesting 
scenery,  with  five  large  coloured  plates  of  sections,  and  with  a  ge- 
neral geological  map  of  Russia,  and  a  particular  one  of  the  Urahan 
range.  The  second  volume,  which  is  wholly  in  French,  and 
the  production  of  M,  de  Vemeuil,  aided  in  part  by  M.  A. 
d'Orbigny  and  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  contains  a  description  of 
the  principal  organic  remains  collected  or  examined  by  the  expe- 
dition, and  is  illustrated  by  fifty  finely  executed  plates,  which  do 
infinite  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  Parisian  artists. 

After  explaining,  in  an  introductory  chapter,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Palaeozoic  classification  of  British  rocks,  and  its 
recent  extension  to  various  parts  of  the  old  and  new  continents, 
our  authors  proceed,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Scandinavia.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
geology  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  the  enormous  extent  of  crys- 
talline or  a^oic  rocks  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  country, 
including  the  ancient  group  of  gneiss,  together  with  the  ancient 
granitic  and  plutonic  rocks  by  which  they  have  been  invaded. 
So  numerous  are  the  granites,  chiefly  rose-coloured,  which  pene- 
trate the  gneiss  in  every  direction  with  innumerable  veins,  that 
the  compound  mass  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  granitic 
gneiss.  These  azoic  rocks  are  intersected  by  numerous  oykes  of 
greenstone,  and  certain  metalliferous  veins,  such  as  form  the 
silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  and  the  cobalt  mines  of  Modun. 
The  gneissose  masse  form  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Norway, 
and  constitute  a  group  of  enormous  thickness,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct firom  the  superincumbent  Silurian  strata.  In  the  long 
troughs  which  lie  between  these  huge  crystalline  groups,  are 
found  the  Palaeozoic  strata  which  have  been  invaded  oy  granites 
syenites,  porphyries,  including  von  Buch's  hyperite,  greenstone) 
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and  trap  rocks  of  a  later  epoch  than  the  old  red  sandstone. 
The  lower  palaeozoic  rocks  consist  of  auartzose  sandstone,  and  hard 
slaty  schists,  containing /Wou^,  and  are  overlaid  by  black  lime- 
stone and  fossiliferons  shale,  which,  from  their  imbedded  fossils, 
represent  the  lower  Silurian  system  of  Great  Britain.  This 
lower  division  is  surmounted  by  shales  and  massive  coralline 
limestone,  the  equivalents  of  Wenlock,  and  these  by  calcareous 
flagstones  and  schists,  representing  the  Ludlow  rocks.  Hence 
Sir  K.  Murchison  has  orawn  the  conclusion,  that  "though 
packed  into  a  narrow  band  of  no  great  vertical  dimensions, 
the  Silurian  strata  of  Norway  are  clearly  divisible  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  group." 

In  Sweden,  a  quartzose  sandstone  is  the  general  base  of  the 
Silurian  strata,  and  it  not  only  rests  upon  the  granitic  gneiss,  but 
is  composed  of  its  very  materials.  This  sandstone  is  surmounted 
by  black  alum  schist  and  limestone,  next  by  red  orthoceratite 
limestone,  and  lastly  by  graptoHte  schists  with  orthoeeratites. 
The  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  wanting  in  the  mainland  of  Sweden, 
but  exist  in  the  Island  of  Gothland,  as  limestone  loaded  with  the 
corals  of  the  Wenlock  and  Dudley  strata.  After  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  two  Silurian  groups  in  Scandinavia  witn 
those  in  Britain,  and  pointing  out  some  remarkable  analogies 
between  the  subordinate  details  in  both  coimtries,  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison has  clearly  shown  that  the  Lower  Silurian  or  protozoic 
band  of  Scandinavia  reposes  directly  on  crystalline  rocks  void  of 
a  trace  of  organic  remains ;  and  the  same  relations  have  been 
observed  over  a  still  more  extensive  area  in  British  North  Ame- 
rica. As  this  Lower  Silurian  group,  therefore,  often  of  vast  di- 
mensions, has  never  afforded  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  fish,  though 
it  abounds  in  numerous  species  of  the  marine  classes,  corcds, 
crinoidea^  molluaca^  and  crusiaceay  and  as  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  where  it  is  based  on  rocks  void  of  fossils,  its  lowest  stra- 
tum contains  fucoids  only,  Sir  R.  Murchison  has,  after  fifteen 
years  of  laborious  research,  steadily  directed  to  this  point,  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  a  very  long  period  elapsed  after  life 
was  first  breathed  into  the  waters,  before  the  lowest  order  of 
vertebrata  was  created ;  the  earliest  fishes  being  those  of  the  Up- 

Eer  Silurian  rocks  which  he  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  which 
e  described  "  as  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  class  which 
have  yet  been  brought  to  light."  Though  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  statement  was  published,  and  though  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  various  parts  of  the  world  have  since  been 
ransacked  by  multitudes  of  prying  geologists,  who  have  exhumed 
from  them  myriads  of  marine  fossils — ^not  a  single  ichthyolite  has 
been  found  in  any  stratum  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Upper 
Silurian  group  of  Murchison ! 
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Owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  the  trans- 
verse fissures  and  dislocations  which  they  have  produced,  the  ori- 
ginal junctions  between  the  azoic  and  protozoic  rocks,  which 
were  so  distinctly  seen  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  been  great- 
ly obliterated  in  N.  Eastern  Russia.  In  the  Russian  provinces 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  PetersDurg,  the 
Lower  Silurian  strata  are  alone  developed,  and  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing subformations :  1.  Blue  Shale  or  Clay.  2.  Un^lite 
Grit  and  Bituminous  Schist.  3.  "  Pleta"  or  Orthoceratite  Lime- 
stone— formations  which  were  partially  observed  and  described 
M.  Strangways,  though  they  were  not  placed  by  him  in  parallel 
with  their  British  eqmvalents,  nor  their  organic  remains  described. 
To  the  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  the  rivers  Ishora,  Tosna, 
Yolkof,  and  Siass,  the  lower  Silurian  strata  are  at  once  sur- 
mounted by  the  red  strata,  with  ichthyolites  of  the  Devonian  age 
but  though  the  upper  Silurian  deposits  are  here  wanting,  and 
indeed,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  on  the  mainland,  yet  they  are 
clearly  developed  in  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago,  where  the 
principal  limestone  possesses  the  same  organic  remains  as  the 
Wenlock  limestone  in  Britain,  and  the  calcareous  band  above  it, 
the  fossils  of  the  upper  Ludlow. 

In  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal sedimentary  deposits,  have  been  so  dislocated  and  metamor- 
pnosed  by  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  intermingled  with  masses  of 
igneous  origin,  that  it  required  all  the  previous  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  our  travellers  to  unravel  them  ;  but  they  succeeded 
m  discovering  an  upper  and  a  lower  group,  analogous  to  those 
in  Scandinavia,  the  former  being  succeeded  on  the  flanks  of  the 
chain,  by  a  fiill  development  of  JDevonian  strata. 

Our  Geologists  next  proceed  to  describe  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone  system,  which  extends  over  an  area  of  not  less 
than  1 50,000  square  miles.  Rising  into  hills  of  from  500  to  900 
feet  high,  it  reposes  upon  the  flagstone  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
and  passes  upwards  into  true  carboniferous  limestone.  These  depo- 
sits form  the  substratum  of  Courland  and  Livonia,  ranging  north 
eastward  into  the  Governments  of  Novogorod,  Archangd,  &c.,  and 
south  eastwards  through  Smolensk,  Tula,  and  Voroneje.  The  low- 
est beds  of  this  formation  consist,  in  the  Timan  range,  otDomanik* 
or  black,  tender,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  schists  alternating,  and 
saturated  with  naphtha.  Some  of  these  flag-like  beds  are  as  flex- 
ible as  the  sandstone  at  Sunderland.  They  sound  under  the  ham- 
mer like  wood,  and  may  be  polished  and  carved  like  ebony.  This 
bed  contains  goniatites,  and  is  surmounted  by  thick  marls  of  sand. 


*  At  first  ranked  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  see  p.  413  and  645. 
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and  these  by  calcareous  flags.  In  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  low- 
est Devonian  beds  consist  oi  calcareous  flags  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone. The  central  members  of  the  Devonian  system,  consist  of 
red  and  green  argillaceous  marls  or  clays,  limestone,  and  courses 
of  sandstone  ana  grit.  Gypsum,  from  which  salt-springs  issue, 
is  occasionally  disseminated.  To  the  south  of  Lake  Ilmen,  the 
brine-springs  issue  either  from  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Devonian 
rocks,  or  the  upper  beds  of  the  Silurian.  In  the  Valdai  Hills,  the 
upper  members  of  the  Devonian  system  are  finely  displayed  in  a 
narrow  gorge,  200  feet  thick,  through  which  the  rivulet  Priksha 
runs.  The  lowest  beds  are  green  marl  with  small  fish  bones. 
These  are  separated  from  overlying  red  and  green  marls,  by  an  in- 
termediate course  of  sandstone  with  ichthyodorulites  and  minute 
fish  bones.  The  red  and  green  marls  are  there  about  thirty  feet 
thick,  and  contain  the  most  remarkable  bone  bed  that  ever  fell  under 
the  examination  of  the  travellers.  It  is  ahont  four  feet  thick.  The 
upper  part  is  a  mottled  marly  "  comstone,"  in  which  there  are 
few  remains ;  but  the  yellow  marl,  two  feet  in  thickness,  which 
constitutes  the  lower  portion,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  bones 
and  scales  of  Ichthyotites,  Four  of  these  Agassiz  has  found  to 
be  identical  with  the  Hohptychius  Nobilissimusj  ihe  Glyptosteus 
favosusj  and  (r.  reticulatus^  and  the  Diplopterus  macrocephalus, 
all  of  which  were  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland. 
Above  this  bone  bed  is  a  whitish  marly  limestone,  two  feet  thick, 
followed  by  about  sixty  feet  of  red  and  green  marly  clay,  with  occa^ 
sional  harder  courses,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  sands 
and  bituminous  schists,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  between  which  and  the  Devonian,  there  is  a  neatly 
drawn  physical  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  red  sandstone  on 
the  banks  of  the  Andoma,  an  ichthyolite  has  been  found,  which 
Agassiz  has  determined  to  be  the  Pterichthys  first  discovered  by 
our  eminent  coimtryman,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller.  In  the  Devonian 
rocks  on  the  little  river  Aa,  in  Lithuania,  three  species  of  Agassiz's 
DendroduSy  (divided  by  Owen  into  the  three  genera  of  Dendro^ 
dvsy  Lamnodus,  and  Cricodus)  have  been  found,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  four  previously  found  in  Scotland.  Still  more  re- 
markable specimens,  the  most  remarkable  according  to  our  Au- 
thors, of  all  fossil  fishes  yet  discovered,  have  been  found  in  the 
low  cliffs  at  Dorpat. 

"  They  occur  in  about  the  middle  beds  of  a  section,  where  micace- 
ous red  and  green  finely  laminated  sands  with  ripple  mark  surfaces  are 
in  contact  with  red  and  green  marls  and  marl-stones.  These  remains 
are  so  gigantic,  (one  bone  measuring  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,)  that 
they  were  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  Saurians ;  but  before  our 
arrival  at  Dorpat,  Professor  Asmus  of  that  University,  to  whose  la- 
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boars  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  heat  specimens  are  due,  had 
completely  convinced  himself  that  they  were  parts  of  fishes." 

Casts  of  this  extraordinary  monster^  made  by  Professor  Asmus 
were  sent  to  Agassiz,  who  found  it  to  be  a  fish,  and  who  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Chehnichihys  Asmusiu  The  smaller  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  had  been  previously  found  in  Scotland,  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  just  learned,  before  the  completion 
of  his  work,  that  "the  Russian  monster,  C  Aemusiiy^  had  also 
been  found  in  the  Scottish  locality  at  Elgin. 

"  Our  Scottish  friends,"  say  the  authors,  "  of  the  Moray  and  Cromarty 
Friths,  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  their  country  has  already  produced 
fragments  of  this  gigantic  Chelontchthys  Asmusii,  which,  until  he  saw 
the  noble  and  perfect  specimen  from  Russia,  Mr.  Agassiz  had  referred 
to  Coccosteus,  We  believe  that  the  Professor  owes  his  Scottish  speci- 
men of  the  type  to  the  researches  of  the  late  Lady  Gordon  Cumming. 
We  trust  that  the  next  edition  of  the  work  of  li^.  Hugh  Miller,  who 
is  '  the  genius  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,'  may  contain  some  descrip- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  Chelontchthys  in  Scotland,  even  though  it  should 
be  a  rival  in  interest  to  his  own  Fterichthys" 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  Devo- 
nian system  in  Russia,  our  authors  have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  system,  as  there  developed,  possesses  a  combination 
of  palaeontological  evidences  of  its  age,  which  are  not  so  clearly 
exhibited  in  any  other  country. 

"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  say  they,  "  of  the  British  Isles,  for 
example,  which  is  charged  with  peculiar  icthyolites,  several  of  which 
have  been  already  alluded  to  as  ^so  common  to  our  Russian  deposits, 
has  never  yet  afforded  a  single  species  of  the  Mollusca  so  prevalent  in 
the  slaty  limestone  and  schists  of  Devonshire  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  same  paralldi.  On  the  other  hand,  Devonshire,  the  Boullo- 
nais,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  these 
mollusca  abound,  contain  none  of  the  Scottish  ichthyolites.  In  one 
part  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  Eiffel  only,  have  one  or  two  fossil  fishes 
been  found  associated  with  the  other  members  of  that  fauna.  The 
examination  of  Russia  has,  therefore,  not  only  enabled  us  to  trace 
their  deposits  over  an  enormous  area,  but  also  dispelled  any  doubts 
which  might  have  existed  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  old  red  sand 
stone  of  Scotland  with  these  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  Con- 
tinent, with  which  it  had  been  compared.  It  has,  in  short,  offered 
numberless  proofs  that  the  ichthyolites  and  moUusks,  which,  in  Western 
Europe^  are  separately  peculiar  to  smaller  detached  basins,  wet^e  here  coha- 
bittmts  of  many  parts  of  the  same  great  seal  If  our  researches  in  Russia 
had  led  to  no  other  result,  they  would,  we  conceive,  have  well  repaid 
our  labours." 

In  concluding  this  interesting  chapter  on  the  Devonian  rocks, 
our  authors  mention  the  important  fact,  that  in  one  part  of 
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Russia  these  rocks  consist  of  red  and  green  flags  and  marl,  in 
another  of  red  sandstone,  in  a  tliird  of  magnesian  limestones  and 
marls  of  light  and  yellow  colours,  and  in  a,/ourtli,  namely,  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  of  black  and  calcareous  slaty  masses.  Hence 
they  urge  upon  geologists  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  term 
Devonian  in  place  of  that  of  Old  lied  Sandstone,  not  a  trace  of 
such  a  rock  being  found  in  great  tracts  of  Europe  where  the 
system  itself  exists. 

The  Carboniferous  system  of  Russia  has  the  same  vast  extent 
horizontally  as  the  Devonian  System.  The  lower  or  great  cal- 
careous masses  constituting  the  whole  carboniferous  system  of 
northern,  central,  and  southern  Russia,  is  divided  into  three  fos- 
siliferous  zones :  1.  The  lower  limestone  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  with 
productus  giganteus.  2.  The  middle  or  white  coarse-grained 
Moscow  limestone  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis ;  and,  3.  The  upper 
limestone  with  Fusvlina  cylindrica,  a  small  boring  animal  like 
grains  of  wheat,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-eighth 
wide.  In  the  first  and  third  zones  there  is  a  little  coal,  but  in 
the  second,  in  the  southern  steppes,  there  is  coal  of  good  qua- 
lity. Above  these  three  fossiliferous  zones,  the  western  flank  of 
the  Ural  moimtains  exhibits  beds  of  goniatite  grits  and  calcare- 
ous flags,  surrounded  by  a  conglomerate,  which  forms  the  upper 
layer  of  the  carboniferous  system. 

The  Fauna  of  this  system,  as  developed  in  Russia,  presents 
several  interesting  phenomena  pointed  out  by  our  authors.  The 
carboniferous  fossils  have  a  remarkable  general  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  same  age  in  Western  Europe,  and  difier  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner  from  the  fossils  in  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks, 
and  henoe  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  almost  completely 
new  creation  of  species  in  the  carboniferous  epoch.  In  reference 
to  the  *'  bearing  of  those  organic  remains  upon  pubUc  utility," 
our  authors  "  confidently  say,  that  by  exactly  comparing  fossils 
from  different  and  distant  localities,  we  have  assured  ourselves 
of  the  precise  position  of  various  coal-bearing  strata ;  and  by 
pointing  out  that  the  same  deposit  in  one  region  is  entirely  void 
of  coal,  and  in  another  is  richly  charged  with  that  mineral,  we 
have,  we  trust,  helped  to  solve  a  problem  of  some  national  im- 
portance." 

The  next  system  to  which  the  geologists  direct  our  attention, 
is  a  group  including  the  Rothe  Todte  {jiegende,  the  Kupfer 
Schieter  and  the  Zedbstein.  As  this  group  never  had  a  sin^e 
distinctive  name,  and  as  the  English  synonym  for  Zechstein, 
Ma^esian  Limestone,  is  a  most  misleading  appellation,  large  and 
continuous  masses  of  Magnesian  limestone  being  found  in  both 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  our  authors  have  ther&* 
fore  given  to  it  the  name  of  Permian,  from  its  extensive  develop- 
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ment  in  the  Government  of  Perm.  In  Russia  this  system  con- 
sists of  an  assemblage  of  sandstones^  ff^^  conglomerates,  and 
marls,  with  subordinate  bands  of  gypsnm  and  limestone.  In 
Western  Europe  to  the  equivalents  of  this  system,  as  above  enu- 
merated, the  Lower  Bunter  Sandstone  of  central  Germany  has 
been  added  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  This  system  is  characterized 
by  one  type  only  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  its  fossils  are 
essentiaUy  distinct  from  those  of  the  Triassic  system,  which  lies 
immediately  above  it.  In  reviewing  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Permian  system,  our  authors  regard  it  as  constituting  the  last  of 
the  partial  and  successive  alterations  which  the  creatures  of  the 
palaeozoic  age  underwent  before  they  finally  disappeared.  The 
gradual  extmction  of  many  of  the  types  so  profusely  multiplied 
m  preceding  epochs,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  large 
animals,  the  Thecodont  Saurians,  announce  the  close  of  that  long 
palaeozoic  period  which  commenced  with  the  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mations.  "  The  two  greatest  revolutions,"  say  our  authors,  "  in 
the  extinct  organic  world,  are  those  which  separated  the  palaeo- 
zoic from  the  secondary  age,  and  the  latter  from  the  tertiary." 
Without  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Permian  system,  this  in- 
dnction  could  not  have  been  sustained. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Perm  are  found  beds  of  flag-like  grits  of  a  grey 
and  dingy  colour ;  and  ores  of  copper,  chiefly  the  green  carbonate, 
are  disseminated  through  all  the  beds,  though  the  grits  are  the 
most  cupriferous.  Concretions,  frequently  cuprirerous,  about 
seven  inches  long,oe<^ur,  occasionally  formed  round  the  carbonized 
stems  of  plants.  The  copper  beds  contain  only  2^  per  cent,  of  ore. 
Near  Perm,  a  pood  or  poud,  or  37^  pounds  English  of  copper 
ore  is  produced  by  108  cubic  feet  of  wood,  the  conversion  of 
which  mto  charcoal  costs  2^  roubles.  This  kind  of  copper  sells 
at  33  roubles,  and  costs  the  Government  23,  whereas  individuals 
produce  it  at  18  roubles.  The  Imperial  Zavods  at  Perm  yield 
16,000  pounds  annually,  and  as  the  profit  is  10  roubles  60  co- 
pecks, tne  ffovemment  have  a  profit  of  160,000  roubles,  or  about 
£8000  sterling  annually. 

These  cupriferous  strata  extend  from  400  to  500  versts  to  the 
west  of  the  Ural  chain,  but  beyond  that  not  a  trace  of  the  metal 
is  to  be  found.  Hence  our  authors  regard  the  Ural  Mountains 
as  the  chief  source  of  this  mineral  wealth,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that,  when  the  Permian  deposits  were  accumulating  in  the  ad- 
jacent sea,  springs,  charged  with  salts  of  copper,  were  flowing 
into  it  frx>m  these  mountains,  then  undergoing  a  peculiar  change 
of  composition ;  and  that  these  springs  (others,  perhaps,  issuing 
from  certain  points  beneath  the  sea)  deposited  the  greater  part 
of  their  metallic  contents  in  those  portions  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  which  afforded  tHem  the  strongest  points  of  attraction, — an 
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opinion  which  explains  the  association  of  copper  with  the  stems, 
branches^  and  leaves  of  fossil  trees,  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  same  period.  A  fact  analogous  to  this  occurred  in  a 
peat-bog,  near  Dolgelle  in  North  Wales,  which  had  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  wasmngs  from  a  vein,  and  which  contained  so  mucn 
copper  that  the  ore  was  extracted  from  it  by  burning  the  peat. 
In  this  case  the  accumulation  was  formed  under  th§  atmosphere, 
whereas  in  Russia  it  was  formed  beneath  an  adjacegtit  sea.  Our 
authors  apply  this  same  explanation  to  the  origin  of  the  native 
sulphur,  and  the  sulphureous  and  asphaltic  springs  in  the  tract 
between  Bugulma  and  Sergiefek,  watered  by  the  river  Sok,  and 
minutely  described  by  Pallas.  M.  Paillette,  a  French  en^neer, 
has  with  some  plausibility  ascribed  the  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  lower  tertiary  era,  to  the  decomposition 
of  gypsum  and  the  liberation  of  sulphuric  acjd  under  igneous 
action.  This  explanation  may  also  apply  to  the  Russian  de- 
posits. 

In  the  copper  works  of  the  Ural  the  ore  occurs  in  rich  veins 
or  masses,  amid  metamorphic  strata  associated  with  igneous 
rocks,  and  even  in  the  hollows  between  the  eruptive  rocks.  The 
copper  ore  is  here  worked  in  shafts,  and  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these,  280  feet  deep,  there  was  recently  found  an  enormous 
irregularly  shaped  botryoidal  mass  of  Malachite^  sending  off 
strings  of  green  copper  ore.  The  upper  surface  of  it  is  about 
18  feet  long  and  nine  wide,  and  though  its  base  was  not 
traced,  it  was  estimated  to  contain  15,000  poods  or  half-a-million 
pounds  of  pure  and  compact  Malachite  1  Our  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  this  wonderful  subterraneous  incrustation  has  been 
produced  in  the  stalagmitic  form  during  a  series  of  ages  by  copper 
solutions  emanating  from  the  surrounding,  loose,  and  porous 
mass,  and  trickling  through  it,  to  the  lowest  cavity,  upon  the  sub- 
jacent solid  rock. 

The  largest  and  best  developed  masses  of  Rock  Salt  in  Russia 
occur  in  the  Red  Rocks  of  the  Permian  system,  the  salt  springs  ^ 
having  their  origin  in  different  deposits  between  these  rocks  and 
the  base  of  the  Devonian  system.  The  principal  mines  of  Rock 
Salt  occur  at  the  village  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita  in  the  Earghis 
Steppes.  The  tract  which  includes  this  "  little  green  oasis,"  con- 
sists of  reddish  sandy  marl  and  whitish  gypsum,  amid  which  the 
rock  salt  appears  as  a  vast  irregular  mass.  It  extends  over  an 
.  area  two  versts  long,  and  an  English  mile  wide.  The  mass  is  cirs- 
talline,  and  of  a  white  colour,  and  so  pure  that  it  is  at  once  pounded 
for  use.  In  quarrying  it,  it  is  cut  into  a  square  mass  by  the 
hatchet,  and  this  mass  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  rock 
by  the  blows  of  a  wooden  battering-ram  swung  upon  a  triangle, 
and  driven   by  the  workmen.      There   is  here  a  remarkable 
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Freezing  Cavern  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  give  some  ac- 
count. 

Between  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  we  have  been  considering 
and  the  Jurassic  deposits,  as  exhibited  between  the  plains  of 
Prussia  and   the  frontiers  of  Asia,  there  is  an  extraordinarv 
hiatus,  embracing  the  whole  Triassic  systenij  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  also  the  Lias  or  inferior  Oolite.     The  only  trace,  in- 
deed, of  the  Muschelkalk   is   in  the  insulated  hill  of  Monte 
Bogdo  in  the  Steppe  of  Astrakhan.   This  defect  of  deposits  which 
indicates  such  a  lapse  of  time  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is  supposed 
by  our  authors  to  nave  arisen  from  the  bottoms  of  the  ancient 
seas  in  Bussia,  having  been  to  a  great  extent  raised  above  the 
influence  of  the  waters  during  the  lengthened  periods  which 
elapsed,  while  the  same  deposits  were  forming  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  were  not  again  submerged  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  Oolite ;  or,  as  they  add,  by  "  the  tracts  thus 
distinguished  having  been  submerged  to  vast  depths,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sedimentair  influence." 
,    The  Jurctssie  System  (the  Oxfordian  or  middle  Oolite)  extends 
from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Lower  Volga,  and  has  a  suiprising 
uniformity  of  character.     In  the  north  it  is  widely  spread,  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  grey  or  black  clay,  with  calcareo- 
arenaceous  concretions  disposed  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  and 
rich  in  ammonites  and  belemnites.    A  few  continuous  beds  of  an 
impure  arenaceous  limestone  occur  towards  the  base  of  the  for- 
mation.    In  the  tabular  view  of  Russian  deposits  annexed  to 
the  map,  (Plate  VI.)  the  lower  bed  is  fine  pisolite  with  belem- 
nites, over  which  is  shale,  then  sands  and  shale  and  Saurian 
limestone,  above  which  is  a  concretionary  black  shale,  which-  is 
surmounted  with  sands,  and  these  by  the  upper  bed  of  Oolite  or 
white  limestone. 

The  Cretaceous  System^  which  lies  above  the  Jurassic,  consists 
in  its  lower  formations,  of  grit  and  shale,  surmounted  by  Simbirsk 
shale,  (corresponding  to  the  green  sand  formations  of  England). 
These  are  succeeded  by  white  chalk,  which  again  is  sur- 
mounted by  siliceous  and  argillaceous  marls.  Our  authors  found 
it  diflBcult  to  determine  absolutely  a  transition  from  the  cre- 
taceous to  the  tertiary  deposits,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the  white 
chalk  will  be  found  to  pass  through  a  group  of  claystones,  sands, 
&c.,  into  true  tertiary  deposits,  which  have  in  their  lower  por- 
tions the  same  mineral  character  as  the  upper  cretaceous. 

The  Tertiary  system  in  Russia  is  divisible  into  three  great 
zones,  the  older  Tertiary,  or  Eocene^  on  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don ;  the  middle  Tertiary,  or  Miocene^  oceanic  deposits  of  South 
Poland,  Podolia,  Bessarabia,  &c. ;  and  the  (^Pliocene)  Aralo- 
Caspian,  which  ranges  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
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the  Sea  of  Azof,  through  the  Cnmea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Aral  Seas,  and  into  the  high  Plateau  of  Khwarezm,  in 
Asia.  The  Eocene  deposits  consist  of  a  shelly  conglomerate^  with 
day,  and  surmounted  by  siliceous  grits.  The  Miocene  is  composed 
of  Umestone,  sand,  and  marl,  oolitic  shelly  sand,  and  clay.  To  this 
formation  belong  the  salt  deposits  of  Wieliczka,  which,  though  in 
Austria,  are  on  the  frontier  of  Eussia.  This  deposit  was  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone,  but  certain  shells 
'  in  tne  matrix  of  the  salt  have  for  some  years  led  geologists  to 
refer  it  to  the  tertiary  epoch,  withouj  fixing  its  exact  place  in  the 
system.  Our  authors,  however,  have  placed  it  beyopd  a  doubt 
tnat  it  is  not  only  of  the  Miocene  a^e,  but  perhaps  even  of  the 
same  age  as  the  upper  portion  of  die  Sub-Apennine  group. 
This  rock  salt  consists  of  great  concretions  subordinate  to  thick 
masses  of  clay.  These  masses  are  of  large  diameter  near  the 
principal  shafls,  and  constitute  a  narrow  band,  ranging  &om  W. 
oy  N.  to  E.  and  by  S.,  and  running  out  in  their  cou^rses  or  string 
towards  the  north. 

The  third  zone,  namely  ,  the  "  Aralo-Caspian,"  is  an  object^ 
of  high  interest.  This  limestone  of  the  steppes  is  essentially 
dissimilar  to  the  other  two  zones,  which  are  widely-spread 
marine  formations,  accumulated  in  true  oceanic  seas  or  their 
estuaries,  whereas  the  Aralo-Caspian  formation  presents,  through- 
out one  of  the  largest  basins  in  the  world,  an  uniformity  of 
peculiar  characters,  which  separates  it  in  the  most  marked 
manner  fipom  all  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Europe.  This  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  consists  in  its  fossils  being  analogous,  and 
in  most  instances  identical,  with  those  of  the  present  Caspian 
.  Sea,  in  which  the  univalves  are  of  fresh  water  origin,  associaited 
with  the  Cardiacese  and  Mytili  of  brackish  waters ;  and  as  it  pre- 
vails throughout  the  enormously  developed  tertiary  formations 
of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  steppes  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
our  authors  have  been  convinced,  that  during  long  periods 
antecedent  to  the  historic  era,  this  vast  portion  of  Europe  and 
Asia  was  covered  by  a  Mediterranean  sea,  of  brackish  water, 
of  which  the  present  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  are  the  ^niinished 
type.  This  sea  must  have  been  as  large  as  the  present  Me- 
diterranean, and  had  but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the 
ocean.  In  confirmation  of  these  interesting  views,  it  has  been 
found,  by  the  analysis  of  Gobel,  that  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian are  less  salt  than  the  ocean  ;  and  M.  Eichwald  has 
assured  M.  de  Vemeuil  that  the  Caspian  is  much  less  salt  than 
the  Black  Sea,  and  has  only  one-sixth  part  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean,  though  it  is  very  acrid  and  disagreeable,  fi:om  the  naphtha 
and  bitter  salts  which  it  contains.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  but  the 
accurate  measurements  of  Professor  Fuss  and  the  other  Russian 
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mathematicians^  have  proved  that  it  is  only  83.6  feet  beneath  the 
Black  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  is  believed,  from  barometrical 
measorements,  to  be  117  feet  above  the  Caspian^  and  conse- 
quently 33.4  feet  above  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ocean.  M. 
KhanikofF,  however,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  to  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  that  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  are  on  the  same  level,  and 
that  both  lie  in  a  depresaion  of  .the  earth's  surface. 
The  manner  in  wbich  beds  of  a  piu^ly  marine  character  may 
ass  into  those  deposited  from  brackish  waters  is  finely  illustrated 
y  the  Lake  of  Stennis  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  has  found  that  this  lake  has,  within  a  recent  period,  been 
converted,  either  by  the  elevation  oil?  the  land  or  some  other  cause, 
from  a  salt  water  lake  into  a  fresh  water  and  marshy  tract. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  gradual  change,  the  marine  genera 
of  CardiacecB  and  Mytili  have  continued  to  live  amid  their  new 
associates  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  genera  of  Limnece^  Neri- 
UncBy  while  other  genera  have  perished.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  great  Aralo-Caspian  Sea  was  converted  into  brackidi  water 
by  its  separation  from  the  ocean,  the  ^'  marine  genera  continued 
to  exist  with  their  new  associates  in  their  altered  abode." 

After  some  other  interesting  observations  on  the  fresh  water 
and  brackish  Aralo-Caspian  cteposits,  and  their  desiccation  at 
separate  periods,  our  authors  transport  us  to  the  north  of  Kussia 
to  study  certain  true  shelly  oceanic  sea  bottoms,  which  th^  find 
to  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  containing  marine 
shells  the  same  as  existing  species  occur  at  various  levels,  near 
the  east  coasts  of  Sweden  and  the  west  coasts  of  Norway,  but 
the  extension  of  these  raised  beaches  to  Russia  had  not  bee^* 
established.  In  ascending,  however,  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to 
Archangel,  our  authors  discovered  certain  beds  {Post-Pliocene 
or  Pleistocene)  of  such  a  structure,  and  abounding  in  shells  90 
similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  White  Sea,  that  they  concluded 
that  this  tract  was  submerged  during  a  very  recent  period. 
The  shells  from  the  blue  clay  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  and 
Vaga  are  so  fresh  that  their  valves  often  adhere,  and  all  geolo- 
gists who  have  seen  them  regard  them  as  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  other  northern  desiccated  and  elevated  sea  beaches. 
These  sea  beaches  in  Russia  are  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at 
Ust-Vaga  are  perfectly  conformable  with  the  equally  horizontal 
limestones  and  corals  of  the  Permian  rocks.  At  Uddevalla, 
1000  miles  to  the  west,  the  same  shells  are  found  200  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  in  Norway  and  America  similar  beds  occur^i^at 
altitudes  of  from  40  to  600  feet. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume,  the  Ural  Mountains, 
the  Timan  Ridge,  and  the  superficial  deposits  of  Russia  are 
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described.  The  Great  Meridional  chain  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, separating  Europe  from  Asia,  extends  over  18°  of  lati- 
tude, from  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  parallel  of 
Orenburg  on  the  south.  In  a  geologic^  sense,  however,  this 
chain  reaches  to  the  large  islands  of  Nova  ZemJia,*  stretching  to 
that  distance  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  Humboldt,  for  the  same 
reason,  considers  the  chain  as  extending  to  the  higher  grounds 
between  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  observations  of  our 
authors,  however,  apply  only  to  the  region  between  51°  and  60*^ 
of  latitude.  Within  these  parallels,  the  average  height  of  the 
mountains  varies  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  though  there  are 
groups  which  attain  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  near  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Baron  Humboldt  makes  the  width  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  equal  to  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  French  leagues,  and  on  the  southern  expansion  of  the  Ural 
he  has  shown  how  from  a  single  chain  in  the  central  portion  it 
passes  into  a  trifurcation  which  continues  from  51°  to  55 i°  of 
north  latitude.t  The  Ural  Mountains  are  composed  of  crystalline 
and  slaty  rocks,  abounding  in  metalHc  ores  and  simple  minerals; 
but  their  chief  component  parts  consist  of  certain  sedimentary 
palaeozoic  strata,  which  have  been  much  metamorphosed  by  the 
action  of  eruptive  rocks.  Our  authors  conceive  that  some  of  the 
central  ridges  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
unsolidified  lower  Silurian  shale,  while  others  are  of  the  Devo- 
nian and  Carboniferous  age.  The  numerous  outbursts  of 
eruptive  matter  often  defy  the  exact  separation  of  the  diffe- 
rent formations ;  but  on  the  European  slopes  the  strata  recover 
their  depositary  character,  and  graduate  upwards  into  well 
€«cognized  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian  deposits.  The 
Asiatic  flank,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a  less  distinct  succession. 
The  fossiliferous  strata  are  traceable  only  at  wide  intervals,  their 
fragments  being  cut  ofl^  by,  and  buried  under,  bands  of  an  erup- 


*  The  Novaia  Zemlia,or  <<  New  Sand  *'  of  the  Russians,  and  so  spelt  in  Roman 
characters  by  them,  even  in  their  old  ^'  Atlas  Russciu^/'  published  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1745,  has  by  some  strange  mistake  been  perverted  into 
Nova  Zem6^a  by  British  geographers.  Our  authors  very  properly  adhere  to  the 
true  and  original  spelling,  and  give  to  the  substantive  the  euphonious  Russian  ter- 
mination of  ia  or  ya. 

+  The  separate  map  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  given  in  this  work,  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  geology  of  this  highly  complicated  region.  Even  in  its  geo- 
graphical^ delineations,  the  map  compiled  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  from  Russian  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  is  a  manifest  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  map  of  Humboldt  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  South  Ural  has  new  characters  assigned  to  it,  and  that  portion  of  the  chain 
which,  in  the  64th  degree  of  lat.,  has  a  width  of  120  miles,  is  not  a  simple  trifur- 
cation, but  a  many  ridged  group,  which  is  very  distinctly  indicated  in  the  uncoloured 
map  of  the  South  Ural,  published  by  Sir  Roderick  in  the  13th  Vol.  of  the  Trans, 
of  the  lioyal  Geographical  Society, 
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tive  and  crystalline  character,  which,  running  from  north  to  east, 
corrugate  and  give  a  rugged  outline  to  the  chain.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  violent  eruptive  agency,  the  Asiatic  flank  possesses 
almost  all  the  richest  metalliferous  ores,  whether  they  occur  in 
veins,  masses,  or  deposits, — "  the  gold  alluvia  being  foiuid  in  the 
depressions  between  the  elevations,  or  on  their  flanks." 

"  The  low  region  of  Siberia  into  which  these  folds  or  corrugations 
pass,  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  granitic  rocks.  With  very 
limited  exceptions,  true  granites  seem  never  to  enter  into  the  higher 
portions  of  the  Ural,  the  culminating  points  of  which  generally  consist 
of  altered  palaeozoic  strata,  usually  in  the  state  of  quartzose  and  chlo- 
ritic  rocks,  sometimes  as  mica  schists,  with  saccharoid  marble,  whilst 
promontories  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  syenite,  indenting  and 
breaking  in  as  it  were  upon  the  central  and  sub-crystalline  ridge, 
often  constitute  the  highest  peaks. 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  striking  contrast  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Ural  chain,  we  convinced  ourselves 
that  in  the  early  periods,  there  had  taken  place  all  over  this  region, 
and  probably  extending  far  into  Siberia,  a  deposition  of  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, and  Carboniferous  strata,  which,  by  the  linear  outbursts  of  gra- 
nitic rocks  on  some  lines,  and  of  porphyries  and  greenstones  on  others, 
in  lines  from  N.  to  E.,  was  thrown  up  into,  and  formed,  this  chain 
anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Permian  deposits.  As  the  latter 
have  not  been  observed  on  its  eastern  flank,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
surmise,  that  in  those  early  periods  a  large  portion  of  Siberia  adja- 
cent to  the  Ural  was  also  raised  from  beneath  the  sea,  and  put  without 
the  reach  of  these  waters,  under  which  the  upper  sands  and  their  asso- 
ciated marine  animals  were  accumulated." 

Oui;  authors  conclude  their  five  interesting  chapters  on  the 
Ural  Mountains  with  some  admirable  general  views  on  their  ori- 
ginal palaeozoic  structure,  and  on  the  "  movements  and  muta- 
tions" which  they  have  undergone.  In  consequence  of  an  intense 
impulse  having  been  communicated  to  the  central  ridge,  cer- 
tain wave-like  undulations  to  which  the  whole  has  been  sub- 
jected, were  necessarily  most  rapid  towards  that  disturbing  centre, 
and  gradually  died  away  as  they  receded  from  it."  In  one  place, 
"  hignly  metamorphosed  strata,  with  intrusive  rocks,  are  thrown 
about  in  rapid  unaulations,  forming  high  mountains,  steep  slopes, 
and  deep  valleys;"  while  in  another  place  Silurian  strata  roll 
over  in  numerous  folds,  which  expand  into  wider  troughs.  These 
undulations  under  the  ridges  become  lower,  and  in  Lat.  54°  the 
whole  series  terminates  to  the  west  in  the  broad  trough  between 
the  Akri-tau  and  Tcheke-tau,  near  Sterlitamak. 

These  mountains  exhibit  the  interesting  fact  of  the  inversion 
of  the  strata  near  the  axis,  the  younger  formations  succeeding  in 
ascending  order  those  which  were  deposited  before  them.  In 
explaining  this  fact,  which  they  confess  to  be  a  very  pei'plexing 
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one,  our  authors  suppose  **  that  the  emission  of  as  much  molten 
matter  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  as  would  form  the  chief 
and  central  ridge  of  the  mountains,  may  have  left  cavities 
occupied  for  a  time  only  by  gaseous  vapours,  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  strata  fractured  on  lines  parallel  tb  the  line  of  dis- 
turbance may  have  fallen,  thus  producing  their  inverted  position 
by  a  simple  movement  of  lateral  depression  towards  the  cavity 
left  by  the  outburst  of  the  erupted  masses." 

The  general  direction  of  the  principal  Uralian  rocks  is  meri^ 
dional,  with  considerable  deviations.  Hence,  our  authors  con- 
ceive that  during  the  early  portion  of  the  Silurian  period,  plutonic 
evolutions  of  slaty  hornblende  rock  took  place  along  this  great  me- 
ridional fissure,  and  that  after  periods  of  repose  these  were  followed 
by  outbursts  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  other  eruptive  rocks. 
The  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks  exhibit  every- 
where a  disturbance  in  parallel  lines,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
younger  Permian  deposits,  though  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
horizontal  at  short  distances  from  the  chain.  Hence  it  is  con- 
eluded,  "  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of  an  ancient 
fissure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  other  parallel  outbursts  and 
upheavals  have  naturally  taken  place  ahna  the  same  line  at  sub- 
seouent  epochs,"  these  hues  being  those  of  least  resistance. 

From  those  depths  of  palsBOzoic  time,  in  which  eruptions  have' 
been  frequent,  and  where  the  primeval  antiquary,  with  all  his 
skill,  still  guides  us  with  but  a  flickering  torch,  we  ascend 
to  the  surface  to  study  deposits  of  comparatively  a  recent  ^e, 
though  still  anterior  to  the  dynasty  of  man — deposits  in  which 
gold  and  fossil  mammoths  have  been  found.  As  the*m*eat 
mass  of  auriferous  alluvia  occurs  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Ural  chain,  and  as  this  alluvion  is  almost  wholly  absent  from 
the  western  slope,  Baron  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  formation 
of  gold  veins  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  in  reference  to  the 
other  geological  phenomena,  and  little,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  the 
destruction  of  the  mammoths.  Our  authors  have  arrived  at  the 
same  result,  but  they  have  been  led  to  it  by  different  arguments^ 
namely,  by  developing  the  geographical  and  geological  changes 
which  the  region  has  undergone  in  former  epochs.  Having  shown 
that  the  cupriferous  materials  came  from  the  Uralian  chain,  and 
have  been  all  transported  to  its  western  flank,  and  not  a  particle 
of  them  carried  into  the  low  country  of  Siberia,  they  conclude 
that  "  by  far  the  greatest  variation  in  physical  outline  which  the 
region  has  undergone— one  by  which  a  lofty  wall  was  thrown  up 
between  Permia  and  the  original  copper  sites  of  the  Ural — toofc 
place  at  aperiod  posterior  to  ike  formation  of  the  Permian  de^ 
posits.^  Considenngjalso,  that  the  absolute  materials  of  the 
whole  veins  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  conglomerates  indicate 
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a  chanee  of  outline  since  the  period  of  their  deposit,  our  authors 
conclude : — 

"  That  the  Uralian  chain  became  auriferous  during  the  most  recent 
disturbances  by  which  it  was  affected,  and  that  this  took  place  when 
its  highest  peaks  were  thrown  up,  when  its  present  water-shed  was 
established,  and  when  the  syenitic  granites,  and  other  comparatively 
recent  igneous  rocks  were  erupted  along  its  western  slopes. 

"  The  only  detritus  in  which  grains  and  portions  of  gold  and  platinum 
have  been  found,  is,  in  truth,  that  in  which  remains  of  mammoths  and 
rhinoceroses  have  also  been  detected ;  and  coupling  this  last  fact  with 
the  omission  of  all  auriferous  veins  in  the  more  ancient  alluvia  of  the 
chain^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  region  gold  was  one  of  the 
Tnost  recent  mineral  productions  anterior  to  the  historic  era.  The  very 
nature  and  form  of  the  ground  in  which  the  aiu'iferous  debris  have 
been  heaped  up,  shows,  that  unlike  the  ancient  or  Permian  detritus, 
this  took  up  its  position  when  the  present  configuration  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  brought  about^  and  when  valleys  existed  m  which  large 
quadrupedsy  closely  alHed  to  those  which  now  Uve  among  us,  were  entombed. 
We  beHeve,  then,  that  before  the  sur&ce  assumed  its  present  outline, 
the  tract  we  now  call  the  Ural  mountains  was  a  low  ridge,  extending 
from  north  to  south,  and  forming  the  western  shore  of  a  continent  on 
which  such  animals  lived  and  died  during  long  ages." 

Our  authors  did  not  visit  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
gold  workings  on  the  Ural,  and  they  have,  therefore,  limited 
themselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  gold  mines  of  Berezovsk,  of 
Chrestovodsvisgensk,  Peshanka,  Soiraanofsk,  and  those  south  of 
Miask.  At  Berezovsk,  near  Ekaterineburg,  gold  is  still  extracted 
from  the  parent  rock.  From  1745  to  1841,  52,000,000  poods* 
of  ore  stuff  yielded  679  poods  of  gold.  The  gold  alluvium  oc- 
cupies a  narrow  depression  in  the  channel  of  the  rivulet  Berezof. 
About  200  feet  from  this  stream,  and  20  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  alluvium,  well  preserved  tusks  and  other  bones  of  a  mam- 
moth were  detected.  At  Chrestovodsvisgensk,  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Ural,  no  fewer  than  40  diamonds  have  been  found 
in  this  alluvium,  and,  as  our  authors  observe,  "  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  quartzose,  micaceous  schist,  identical  with  the 
Diamond-bearing  Itacolumite  of  the  Brazils,  really  occurs  in  an 
adjacent  portion  of  the  Ural."'f 


♦  A  pood  =  40  lbs.  Russian  =  36  lbs.  2  oz.  English  avoird.  A  Russian  lb.  =  96 
Zo]otnikss=  14  oz.  7  dranis  English  avoird. 

t  Colonel  Helmersen  who  made  this  discovery,  considers,  with  Hufnboldt, 
Rose,  and  others,  the  Itacolumite  as  the  real  site  of  the  Diamond.  In  Brazil,  all 
the  diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivulets  which  flow  from  hills  of  this  quartzose 
micaceous  schist.  Diamonds  have  been  found  between  flakes  of  mica.  The 
Indian  diamonds  occur  in  similar  sandstones  and  grits.  Thev  were,  therefore, 
formed  in  sedimentary  deposits  not  more  ancient  than  those  which  constitute  the 
flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.  See  pages  481, 482,  of  the  ^  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe.*' 
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The  gold  mine  of  Peshanka^  near  Bogoslofsk,  was  discovered 
in  1829,  and  from  that  year  to  1840  it  .yielded  250  poods,  or 
10,000  Russian  pounds  of  gold.  The  gold  is  obtained  by  working 
the  sandy  gravel  or  shingle  on  both  sides  of  a  small  rivulet,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  ftom  the  adjacent  syenitic  rock,  which  is 
said  to  contain  it.  Professor  Hoflrtnan,  indeed,  has  found  that 
in  a  large  tract  of  eastern  Siberia,  gold  is  really  disseminatedthrotigh 
granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  even  through  clay  slate.  Ores 
of  platinum,  in  fragments  from  1  to  8  lbs.,  have  been  found  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Ural.  In  the  clay  which  overlies  the  gravel 
near  the  mouth  of  this  little  valley,  the  bones  of  mammoths, 
rhinoceroses,  and  the  Bos  Urus,  have  been  found,  and  mam- 
moth remains  have  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  gold  shingle, 
deeply  buried,  at  Soimanofsk,  in  the  south  Ural. 

At  the  gold  mines  south  of  Miask  the  ore  occurs  in  the 
harder  materials,  and  is  even  disseminated  through  limestone ; 
but  that  locality  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  lumps  or 
pepites  of  gold  which  are  found  around  the  Zavoa  of  Zarevo- 
Alexandrofsk,  and  which  are  evidently  portions  of  rich  veinstones 
or  nests  of  ore.  Previous  to  our  authors'  visit  in  1841,  lumps  of 
native  gold,  weighing  from  13  to  16  lbs.,  had  been  discovered,  but 
in  that  year  a  lump  24  lbs.  was  met  with,  and  in  1843  a  lump 
weighing  about  78  lb.  English  was  found,  and  is  now  deposited, 
with  others,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Our  authors  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  gold  shingle  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  the  clay  which  overlies  it,  were  probably 
formed  in  the  lakes  of  an  ancient  Siberian  continent,  inhabited  by 
mammoths  and  other  extinct  races — that  their  remains  were  car- 
ried for  ages  into  lakes  and  rivers, — and  that  they  had,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  finally  destroyed  by  the  convulsions  which  accom- 
panied the  latest  elevation  of  the  Uralian  Mountains. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  mammoths  and  their  associates 
ranged  over  these  hills  (the  Uralian  mountains)  when  they  formed  the 
elevated  edge  of  an  eastern  continent.  Farther,  let  it  be  assumed,  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  features  of  this  region,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  broad  depressions  which  are  now  filled  with  auriferous 
and  mammoth  detritus,  were  then  occupied  by  lakes  in  the  grounds 
around  which  these  extinct  quadrupeds  had  long  lived,  and  into  whose 
shores  or  bottoms  their  hones  had  been  washed  for  ages,  and  we  shall  then 
have  before  us  the  conditions  which  will  best  explain  the  Uralian  phe- 
nomenon. No  one  can  observe  what  the  Russian  miner  has  accom- 
plished, by  damming  up  the  existing  rivers,  and  thus  forming  artificial 
lakes  in  every  sinuous  tract  in  which  ores  are  worked,  without  being 
naturally  led  to  the  idea  which  we  suggest,  that  larger  and  deeper 
lakes  were  formerly  in  existence-r-lakes,  in  fact,  which  in  still  more 
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primeval  times,  fed  the  great  rivers  that  washed  the  Permian  detritus 
to  the  sea  then  existing  upon  the  west.  Granting  these  premises,  all 
the  relations  of  the  Uralian  mammoth  alluvia  may,  it  appears  to  us, 
he  rationally  explained ;  for,  in  some  of  the  most  violent  movements 
of  elevation  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  central  water-shed,  we  may 
readily  conceive  how  their  barriers  being  broken  down,  their  lacustrine 
waters  were  poured  off,  and  how  their  shingly  bottoms  and  shores,  al- 
ready containing  bones  of  mammoths,  were  desiccated  and  raised  up 
into  the  irregular  mounds  which  now  constitute  the  auriferous  alluvia. 
The  very  nature  of  the  auriferous  shingle,  with  its  subangular  frag- 
ments, so  completely  resembles  the  detritus  of  lakes,  and  is  so  unlike 
the  gravel  formed  on  the  shore  of  seas,  that,  independent  of  the  entire 
absence  of  any  marine  remains  whatever^  of  tertiary  or  recent  age^  all 
along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  the  gold  detritus  was  accumulated  during  a  terrestrial 
and  lacustrine  condition  of  the  surface." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  mammoth  was  the  native  of  a  warm 
climate,  Cuvier  and  other  distinguished  zoologists  and  geologists 
accounted  for  the  existence  of  their  fossil  remains  in  a  cold  climate, 
by  supposing  that  the  entire  animals  with  their  skins  were  killed 
and  preserved  by  a  sudden  change  of  climate ;  but  this  hypothesis 
has  been  gradually  losing  ground,  and  our  authors  advocate  the 
opinion  of  Fleming,  Lyell,  and  Humboldt,  that  these  animals 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  their  remains  are  now 
entombed.  The  hypothesis  of  Cuvier  arose  from  the  discovery  in 
Siberia  of  a  Rhinoceros  Tichorhinus  with  the  skin  and  hair  adhe- 
rent to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  from  the  subsequent  discovery  in 
70'  of  north  latitude,  of  the  entire  carcase  of  a  mammoth.  Dr. 
Fleming,  we  believe,  was  the  first  naturalist  who  rejected  this 
opinion.  He  maintained  that  the  mammoth  was  the  native  of  a 
cold  climate,  and  that  its  thick  integuments  of  coating  were  as 
impenetrable  to  rain  and  cold  as  that  of  the  musk  ox  of  the  polar 
circle.  Mr.  Lyell  supported  the  same  views  with  his  usual  abi- 
lity, and  maintained,  that  the  destruction  of  these  animals  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  great  masses  in  Si- 
beria, which,  by  laying  dry  the  low  shores  and  estuaries  into 
which  their  bones  had  been  washed,  would  render  the  climate 
more  intensely  cold.  From  an  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the 
mammoth,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Asiatic  or  African 
elephant,  and  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  their  epidermis 
ana  coverings.  Professor  Owen  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
to  which  Sir  R.  Murchison  adheres,  and  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  the  correct  one,  that,  by  its  very  organization,  the  mam- 
moth was  a  meet  companion  for  the  rein-deer  and  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  north. 

The  interesting  specimen  of  the  frozen  mammoth  to  which  we 
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have  already  referred,  and  which  Mr.  Adams,  its  discoverer,  de- 
posited in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  for  a  long 
time  an  unique  one ;  but  Sir  Eoderick  informs  us,  that  other 
two  have  been  found,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Mos- 
cow, and  adds,  that  '^  on  reference  personally  to  Baron  Humboldt, 
since  the  publication  of  his  work  on  Central  Asia,  the  great  travel- 
ler expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  perfect  preservation  of  the 
skin,  mustachios,  and  whole  body  of  Pnnce  Menzikoff,  buried  an 
hundred  years  ago  in  Siberia,  and  accidentally  disinterred,  ought 
to  satisfy  us  respecting  the  conservation  of  the  mammoth  by- 
simple  reference  to  the  climate  of  that  country." 

Among  the  fossH  quadrupeds  of  Kussia,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  Rhinoceros  Tichorhinus  and  Bos  Urus. 
There  is,  however,  another  species  of  primaeval  ox,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  of  that  class  of  quadrupeds  that  is  living  in 
our  own  day.  This  is  the  Aurochs  or  Zubrj  whose  bones  are 
so  often  found  along  with  those  of  the  mammoth  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  which  exists  at  present  in  only  one  locality, 
namely,  in  the  forest  of  Bialavieja,  in  the  government  of  Grod- 
no, in  Lithuania.  This  forest  lies  between  the  towns  of  Orla,  She- 
reshef,  and  Prujany,  and  has  an  area  of  145  square  English  miles* 
The  village  of  Bialavieja,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narevka,  and  contains  fifty- 
six  peasants  cottages,  a  church,  and  an  inn.  As  a  royal  hunting 
ground,  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  primitive  state  of  an  Ame- 
rican forest,  inhabited  by  bears,  wild-boars,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes, 
elks,  and  roebucks,  together  with  the  Aurochs  or  Zuhr,  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  remarkable  animal  by  Professor  Eichwald 
is  quoted  by  our  authors  : — * 

"  Among  other  peculiarities  of  these  wild  animals,  it  is  stated  by 
Professor  Eichwald,  that  for  spring  and  summer  food  they  select  Ban-^ 
unculus  repens,  Cirsium  oleraceuni,  Hierochloe  borealis,  and  other  acrid 
and  bitter  plants,  and  such  shrubs  as  Lonkera^  Rhamnus^  &c.,  with  li- 
chens and  tree  mosses  ;  and  in  winter,  the  young  trees  of  Calluna  vul- 
garis, which  they  prefer  to  hay  or  any  other  food  (birch  or  fir  trees  be- 
ing never  touched  by  them.)  They  roll  and  enjoy  themselves  in  dry 
sand,  seldom  drink,  and  go  whole  days  without  water,  that  of  the 
muddy  rain  pools  being  adequate  for  them,  though  when  pursued  by 
wolves,  they  swim  well.  The  aurochs  lives  to  about  forty,  and  breeds 
till  thirty  years  of  age,  and  offers  no  example  of  a  cross  with  the  do- 
mestic cow,  to  the  smell  of  which  he  has  a  great  antipathy.  Owing  to 
his  great  weight,  he  is  a  slow  mover,  and  when  pressed,  is  exhausted 
in  a  verst.  In  defence,  he  can  master  three  wolves,  but  falls  a  prey  to 
a  greater  number. 

*  In  hiB  Natural  HiUury  Sketches  in  Lithuania,  Vofhvnia,  and  Podolia.  Vilna 
1830. 
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Professor  Eichwald  likewise  informs  us,  that  at  a  royal  Polish 
chase  of  Augustus  III.  in  1752,  foriy-tvoo  of  these  animals  were 
killed ;  and  that  in  the  year  1820  the  total  number  in  the  forest 
was  696.  It  is  doubtless,  as  our  authors  state,  an  extraordinary 
fact,  that  till  last  year  there  was  not,  either  in  Britain  or  France, 
a  single  skeleton  or  stuffed  specimen  of  the  species.  We  are  glad 
to  learn,  however,  that  at  the  request  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  having  directed  that  a  fine  animal  selected 
from  the  herd  at  Bialavieja  should  be  killed,  and  its  skin  and 
skeleton  sent  to  England,  our  British  Museum  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  these  noble  specimens.* 

From  the  subject  of  the  ancient  surface  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, our  authors  proceed  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Drift,  and 
erratic  blocks — ^the  striation  and  abrasion  of  rocks,  and  the 
modem  terrestrial  changes  in  Russia.  In  order  to  study  with 
advantage  these  interesting  chapters,  the  reader  should  previously 
peruse  Sie  admirable  dissertation  on  the  British  Drift,  which  is 
given  in  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  " Silurian  System"  He  has 
there  shewn,  that  the  drift  within  the  Silurian  region  is  entirely 
heaty  and  was  produced  by  the  agency  of  tides  and  currents, 
influenced  by  outbursts  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  causing 
tumultuous  currents,  which  accumulated  the  irregular  heaps  or 
hillocks  of  coarse  drift.  In  passing,  however,  to  W  orcestershire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  Sir  Roderick 
has  shown,  that  besides  the  local  drifts  of  these  districts,  there  are 
accumulations  which  have  come  directly  from  the  north,  consti- 
tuting what  he  has  called  the  Northern  Drift.  This  drift  con- 
sists of  granite  boulders,  granitic  gravel,  and  the  shells  of  existing 
species;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Scot- 
land and  Cumberland,  as  not  one  of  the  thirteen  varieties  of 
granite^  and  the  other  rocks  which  it  contains,  occur  in  Wales 
or  the  adjacent  parts  of  England.  The  drift,  too,  diminishes  as 
we  go  southward,  and  the  granite  blocks  become  fewer  and  smaller. 
At  Preston  it  is  about  150  feet  thick,  imbedding  granite  boul- 
ders, local  detritus,  and  sea-shells  of  existing  species.  Sir  Ro- 
derick concludes,  that  while  the  Silurian  region  of  the  larger 
part  of  Wales  was  dry  land,  the  country  now  covered  by  the 
northern  drift  lay  beneath  the  sea. 

*  In  addition  to  the  Emperor's  munificence  in  sending  to  England  an  enormous 
and  Well-staffed  Zttbr,  and  lus  skeleton^— so  beautifully  articulated  and  prepared,  that 
.Professor  Owein  was  at  once  enabled  to  identify  its  bones  with  those  of  the  Boa 
aurochs  of.  our  British  Drift,  there  are  strong  reasons  to  hope,  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  will  further  accede  to  another  request  made  by  Sir  Roderick — if  found 
practicable — ihat  the  Zoological  Garden  of  London  may  be  supplied  with  two 
young  living  examples  of  this  bison,  the  only  existing  type  of  a  great  quadruped 
of  the  days  of  mammoths. 

+  The  Silurian  System,  chap,  xxxvii-xli.  inclusive,  p.  509-568. 
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The  materials  of  this  drift  occur  at  very  different  altitudes. 
North  of  Evesham,  it  caps  hills  300  or  500  feet  high.  Below 
Worcester,  it  forms  lower  hillocks,  "  derived  both  from  the  Oolite 
on  the  east,  and  Silurian  rocks  on  the  west,  mixed  up  with  the 
finely  laminated  fragments  of  northern  origin."  In  Stafford- 
shire and  the  hills  about  Shrewsbury,  it  occurs  at  levels  from  150 
to  500  and  600  feet,  while  on  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  detri- 
tus containing  pleistocene  marine  shells  has  been  elevated  to 
nearly  1700  feet.  But  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  different  movements  of  upheaval  could  thus  distribute  the 
loose  materials  of  the  bottoms  of  a  former  sea,  it  is  a  great  geolo- 
gical problem,  yet  in  the  process  of  solution,  how  the  huge  blocks 
and  boulders,  several  tons  in  weight,  which  thedrift  has  borne  along 
with  it,  could  have  been  transported  to  such  distances  from  their 
native  beds.  While  some  geologists  supposed  that  these  boulders 
were  borne  along  by  powerful  currents  generated  during  the 
upheaving  of  mountain  chains,  others  availed  themselves  of  the 
agency  of  icebergs  gradually  advancing  into  former  seas  by  the 
thaw  of  glaciers.  M.  Engelspach  de  I'Arrivi^re  conceives  that 
ice-floes  sailing  out  from  rivers  into  seas,  have  carried  along  with 
them  blocks  of  stone  to  a  great  distance.  In  Britain,  however, 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  icebergs  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  formed  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  when  a  portion  of 
that  tract  was  an  islet  in  an  icy  sea ;  but  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison gets  over  this  difficulty  by  referring  to  severe  frosts 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  enormous  masses  of  ice.  To 
this  theory  it  has  been  objected,  that  rounded  boulders  have 
more  the  appearance  of  having  been  rolled  over  a  rough  channel 
under  water,  than  of  having  been  merely  wafted  on  rafts  of  ice 
from  their  parent  rocks ;  out  Sir  Roderick  has  obviated  this 
objection  by  the  supposition,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
blocks  may  have  been  carried  down  by  streams  to  the  shores, 
and  have  thus  been  ground  into  boulders  previous  to  their  em- 
barkation upon  the  ice. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Silurian  System,"  M.  Agassiz 
has  given  to  the  world  his  ingenious  Glacier  Theory,  in  which 
he  assumes  that  our  northern  hemisphere  had  been  covered  with 
ice-snow  for  a  long  period;  that  the  glaciers  which  descended 
from  the  mountains  brought  along  with  them  the  blocks  and 
fragments  of  rocks,  scratching,  polishing,  and  grooving  the  sur- 
faces over  which  they  passed,  in  the  same  manner  a^  they  now 
do  in  the  Alpine  glaciers ;  and  that  when  these  extensive  glaciers 
were  broken  up  by  a  change  of  climate,  many  of  the  huge 
boulders  which  they  contained  were  floated  to  great  distances 
by  debacles  and  icebergs. 

With  these  views  before  them,  our  authors  enter  upon  the 
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interesting  subject  of  the  Scandinavian  drift  and  the  erratic 
blocks  of  Russia.  An  extensive  region,  about  2000  miles  long, 
and  from  400  to  800  miles  broad,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
White  Sea,  is  coated  with  a  loose  detritus,  including  gigantic 
crystalline  blocks,  which  have  been  detached  from  the  mountains 
of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland.  In  tracing  the  drift  along  the 
southern  frontier  of  Russia,  blocks  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  other 
Swedish  rocks,  both  rounded  and  subangular,  occur  on  the  sum- 
mits and  slopes  of  hills  200  or  300  feet  nigh,  and  seldom  in  the 
depressions  between  them.     Large  blocks  are  found  most  fre- 

Suently  in  clay,  while  broad  low  sandy  spaces  are  comparatively 
evoid  of  them.  The  drift  occurs  in  nortli  and  south  zones  of 
variable  width ;  and  what  is  very  interesting,  there  is  a  wide  extent 
of  country  "  between  Vitegra  and  Archangel,  of  small  elevation, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  where 
erratic  blocks  are  very  rarely  to  be  detected,  whilst  on  approach- 
ing their  sources,  or  the  crystalline  nucleus  of  the  White  Sea,  they 
increase."  In  advancing  southward,  the  drift  changes  its  character 
with  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  over  which  it  passes,  the  body  or 
matrix  of  the  drift  being  in  one  region  made  up  of  the  ruins  oi  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  over  which  the  current  has 
swept.  The  blocks  diminish,  as  in  England,  both  in  quantity 
and  size,  the  farther  they  have  been  transported.  Neai*  St.  Peters- 
burg, they  are  often  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  while  in 
the  parallel  of  Moscow,  to  which  place,  and  fai*  beyond  it,  they 
extend,  they  are  only  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  As  the 
Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  grounds  in  European  Bussia,  and  about 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  covered  with  drift,  and  as  it  caimot 
be  supposed  that  glaciers  could  advance  up  hill,  through  a  dis- 
tance of  700  or  800  miles,  our  authors  consider  it  as  certain  that 
the  detritus  and  its  associated  blocks  could  not  possibly  have 
been  carried  over  the  dry  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  What  then,  they  ask,  was  the  nature  of  these  movements  ?  There 
are,  it  appears  to  us,  only  two  methods  of  accounting  for  such  far- 
borne  detritus.  One  of  these  is  the  action  of  drift,  by  which  fragments 
of  mountain  chains,  dissevered  from  their  parent  masses  at  periods  of 
disturbance  and  oscillation,  have  been  transported  by  powerful  cur- 
rents of  water ;  the  other,  the  floating  away  of  ice  islands  from  the 
edges  of  chains  formerly  encompassed  by  sea-ad vancing  glaciers,  which 
isles,  after  saiHng  in  certain  directions,  have  dropped  their  loads  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ; — that  sea  bottom  on  which  the  blocks  are  dis- 
tributed having  been  since  raised  into  dry  land.  *  *  ♦  The  ex- 
amination of  the  boulders  of  the  North  has  led  us  to  adhere  to  the 
belief  that  there,  as  in  central  England,  the  largest  blocks  were  trans- 
ported to  their  present  positions  in  ice-floes  which  broke  loose  from 
former  glaciers.     We  therefore  think,  that  ice  and  snow  may  at 
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one  time  have  covered  large  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland ;  that 
glaciers  advanced  from  Ihence  to  the  edges  of  the  sea  of  the  Post- 
Pliocene  or  Block  period ;  and  that  finally,  afler  an  alteration  of  cli- 
mate, probably  occasioned  by  sudden  successive  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  land  and  water,  these  glaciers  were  broken  up,  and  fragments 
of  them,  constituting  isles  with  indented  blocks,  were  transported  dur- 
ing long  periods  to  the  South.  As  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  whole 
region  has  undergone  great  variation  of  relative  level,  subsequent  to 
this  dispersion  of  the  blocks  by  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  sea  into  a  Continent,  so  are  we  disposed  to  think  that  this  change 
was  caused  by  general  expansive  forces  from  beneath,  which,  unable 
to  obtain  a  vent  through  any  fissures  in  the  uniform  crust  of  sediment 
which  is  spread  over  this  undisturbed  region,  raised  up  en  masse  the 
strata  by  which  they  were  repressed." 

After  having  thus  explained  their  own  views,  our  authors 
make  a  bold  attack  upon  the  Glacial  Theory  of  Agassiz,  and 
urge  many  powerfiil  arguments  against  its  ap{)lication  to  the  gene- 
raTdispersion  of  erratic  blocks,  and  the  striation  of  rocks  over 
low  regions  of  great  extent,  on  the  surfece  of  which  miasi  mo- 
dem sea  shells  occur.  However  true  the  theory  may  be  in  the 
limited  valleys  of  Alpine  regions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  employed 
to  explain  the  scratcning  and  polishing  of  rocks  of  low  altitude, 
far  removed  from  any  mountains,  ana  within  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, where  no  permanent  ice  has  been  known  within  the  his- 
toric period.  Although  attached  to  their  own  Iceberg  theory, 
as  best  explaining  the  transport  of  huge  irregular  blocks,  our 
authors  have,  with  great  candour,  admitted  the  soundness  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  regards  the  Waves  of  Translatioriy 
investigated  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  as  ftirnishing  a  sufficient  mov- 
ing power  for  the  transportation  of  large  rounded  boulders,  and 
the  lormation  of  drifted  gravel.  When  these  waves  of  transla- 
tion are  produced  by  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  the  whole  mass  of  water  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  moves  onward,  and  becomes  a  mechanical  agent  of 
enormous  power.  Following  up  this  view,  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
shown  "that  elevations  of  continental  masses  of  only  50  feet 
each,  from  beneath  an  ocean  having  a  depth  of  between  300 
and  400  feet,  would  cause  the  most  powerful  divergent  waves, 
which  could  transport  large  boulders  to  great  distances." 

In  treating  of  the  drift  and  erratic  blocks  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  our  authors  describe  phenomena  qtdte  analogous  to 
those  in  Bussia ;  but  a  distinct  feature  here  presents  itself,  in 
what  is  called  the  Osar  drift.*  These  Osar,  or  boulder  ridges,  are 
piles  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  somewhat  resembling  moraines, 

*  Supposed  to  be  analogous  with  the  coarse  drift  of  the  English  GeologistB. 
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and  enclosing  rounded  boulders ;  while  angular  and  half  rounded 
blocks  rest  upon  their  surface.  These  osar,  each  of  which  is 
seldom  more  than  a  mile  long;  often  arranged  in  a  line,  are  nu- 
merous throughout  the  flat  regions  of  Sweden.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Tun-os,  one  of  the  three  osar  between 
Old  and  New  Upsala,  of  which  our  authors  have  given  an  inter- 
esting plan  and  elevation.  It  is  about  100  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
about  half  a  mile  long,  and  is  composed  of  sands,  clays,  and 
gravel.  On  its  north  face  it  is  distinguished  by  several  ledges 
of  coarse  shingle,  ten  or  eleven  in  number,  wliich  gradually 
diminish  towards  the  south,  having  the  form  of  semi-eUipses.  On 
the  uppermost  semi-ellipse  there  is  a  collection  of  large  angular 
and  half  rounded  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.,  which 
are  continued  down  the  Southern  talus  of  the  Os.  Similar 
blocks  are  lodged  on  the  summit  and  south  side  of  the  second  and 
third  OS ;  and  in  the  last,  which  is  called  Stor-stens-kulle,  is  an 
angular  block  twenty  feet  high  and  above  seventy  feet  round  its 
base.  The  mass  of  cCetritus  or  osy  with  its  included  rounded 
blocks,  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  violent  current, 
while  the  angular  boulders  on  the  surface  were  at  a  subsequent 
period  transported  by  other  south-flowing  streams,  and  dropped 
by  icebergs.*  Northern  Scandinavia,  in  short,  is  regarded  as  a 
vast  crystalline  nucleus,  which,  bv  sudden  elevations,  and  their 
concomitant  depressions,  "moved  ofl^  its  detritus  at  one  time 
vehemently,  at  another  more  tranquilly,  and  thus  accomplished 
the  residual  phenomena,  which  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  explain." 
Some  of  these  features  of  diluvial  action,  now  admitted  hj 
geologists,  were  first  broached  and  studied  in  Scotland  by  our  emi- 
nent countryman.  Sir  Jas.  Hall,  who  has  given  an  account  of  his 
observations  and  views  in  the  2d  part  of  his  paper  On  the  Bevolu- 
tions  of  the  Earth's  Surface.^  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the 
pleasure,  in  1 8 1 1,  of  accomjpanying  Sir  James  in  his  examination  of 
the  country  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  of  assisting  him 


*  In  a  memoir  recently  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Sir  R. 
.  Murchison  has,  we  understand,  expanded  and  iUu^p:»ied  the  yiews  contained  in  the 
volumes  under  review,  by  describing  the  erratic  phenomena,  and  the  polished  and 
striated  rocks  of  Dalecarlia,  Gothhmd,  and  other  parts  of  Sweden,  which,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  de  Yemeuil,  he  visited  last  summer  and  autumn.  He  shows,  that  over 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  the  rounded  and  water-worn  gravel  and  boulders  of 
the  Osar  only  which  have  produced  the  same  mechanical  effects  under  the  sea,  as 
the  glacier  and  its  moraine  now  produces  under  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  ihe  great 
auyular  and  subangular  blocks  repose  invariably  upon,  and  are  never  included  in  the 
rolled  detritus.     Hence  he  confirms  the  views  above  alluded  to,  and  establishes  by 
clear  proof  that  the  ice-transporting  agency  followed  the  great  translation  of  gravel 
sand  and  boulders,  by  which  the  faces  of  the  rocks  exposed  to  its  shock  were  worn 
down,  polished,  and  striated, 
t  EdinburQh  Trantactiong,  vol.  vii.  p.  169-213. 
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in  the  meeusurement  of  the  slightly  varying  deviations  which  the 
^reat  current  had  taken  in  its  eastward  course.  Since  that  time 
tne  same  class  of  phenomena  have  been  studied  in  various  parts  of 
our  own  country,  and  throughout  Europe  and  America,  bo  early 
as  1814,  we  obseiTed  the  fine  grooved  and  striated  surfaces  which 
appear  between  the  bridge  of  St.  Pelissier  and  Chamouny, 
before,  we  believe,  they  had  excited  much  attention  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  though  in  our  own  country  they  have  been  carefully 
studied  in  some  localities,  yet  we  would  recommend  it  to  some 
young  and  active  geologist  to  make  them  the  subject  of  careful 
investigation  in  that  interesting  and  beautiful  district  which  lies 
between  Lochness  and  Loch  Hourne,  and  along  the  road  which 
passes  throu^  the  extensive  and  highly  improved  property  of  Mr. 
Edw^d  Ellice.* 

Our  authors  conclude  their  first  volume  with  a  chapter 
relating  chiefly  to  the  changes  which  the  surface  of  our  globe . 
ha*  undergone  in  comparatively  recent  ages.  One  of  the  mpst 
remarkable  phenomena  of  this  kind  is  tiiat  which  is  exhibitell 
by  the  *'  Tchornozem,"  or  black  earth,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  Europe  for  the  extent  of  its  uniformity  in  colour  and  com- 
position. This  superficial  deposit  is  founa  at  intervals  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  and  "  occupies  the  centre  of  a  trough 
large  as  an  European  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystal- 
line and  older  rocks  for  its  northern,  and  the  low  granitic  steppes 
and  Caspian  deposits  for  its  southern  limits.'^  It  occurs  at  all 
levels,  and  in  various  parallels,  presenting  itself  in  separate 
areas,  and  having  a  thickness  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

**  In  travelling  over  these  black  tracts,  in  a  dry  summer,  we  were 
often,  during  a  whole  day,  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  black 
dust,  arising  £rom  the  dried-up  Tchornozem,  which  is  of  so  mobile  a 
nature  as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod,  in  rich  grass  countries,  under  the 
stamp  of  the  horse's  feet,  and  forms  so  dense  a  cloud  that  the  traveller 
is  often  begrimed  Hke  a  working  collier.  The  Tchornozem  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  soil  in  Russia,  whether  for  the  production  of  wheat 
or  grass.  It  is  so  fertile  as  arable  land,  that  the  farmers  never  apply 
manure ;  and  after  taking  many  crops  in  succession,  leave  it  fallow  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  resume  their  scourging  treatment. 


*  Out  authors  mentioii  Scottish  examples  of  the  drift  channel  in  a  deep  gorge  near 
Loch  Brora, — of  Oaar  on  the  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth, — and  of  masses  of  gravel 
and  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  Shehallien,  and  of  its  formation  into  terraces,  which 
are  finely  displayed  in  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  magnificent  park  at  Taymouth. 
We  ,haxe  observed,  indeed,  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  facts  in  the  valley  of 
the  Spey  and  its  trfbutaries,  where  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied. 
This  important  branch  of  geology  is  admirably  treated  in  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren's 
Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians, — a  volume  which  we  warmly  recom- 
mend to  such  of  our  readera  as  desire  to  be  acquainted  svith  the  geology  of  the" 
Metropolitan  district  and  the  .county  of  Fife. 
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The  French  agricultural  chemist,  M.  Payen,  who  analyzed  a 
portion  of  the  black  earth  at  the  request  of  the  authors,  says : — 
"  The  composition  of  this  earth  is  remarkable  for  the  proportion 
of  azotized  matter  which  it  contains."* 

In  Russia,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  earth  is  the 
humus  arising  fro^l  decayed  forests  or  vegetables  during^  the  pre* 
sent  period,  but  as  not  a  trace  of  plants  is  ever  found  in  it,  our 
authors  concur  with  Mr.  Strangwaysf  in  opinion,  that  this  is 
not  its  origin.  They  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  similar  to  the 
rich  cotton  soil  of  Hindostan,  and  as  silt  or  mud  derived  from 
the  black  Jurassic  shale,  and  deposited  tranauilly  in  places  to 
which  the  northern  boulders  had  not  advancea,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  coarser  detrital  influences. 

Among  the  modem  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
surface  of  European  Russia,  our  authors  enumerate  several  as  the 
result  of  fluvio-glcLcial  action,  or  of  icebergs  carried  down  to  the 
sea  by  the  rivers  in  which  the  ice  is  formed.  As  the  foreign 
drift,  with  the  erratic  blocks  on  its  surface,  reaches  the  very  bai&s 
of  the  river,  it  is  gradually  washed  down  into  its  channels,  and 
its  boulders  become  imbedded  in  the  winter^s  ice.  When  the  ice 
breaks  up  in  spring,  many  of  these  boulders  are  carried  down  the 
stream, — **  till  stranded  on  its  bottom  or  sides,  they  melt  and  de- 
posit their  stony  loads.**  The  protrusion  of  an  irregularity  or 
rock  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  having  once  given  rise  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  materials,  the  impediments  to  navigation  are 
periodically  increased  by  the  accession  of  fresh  loads  of  boulders. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  of  the  action  of  river  ice  is  exhibited 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  about  110  versts  above  Archangel, 
where  the  banks  are  formed  by  horizontal  layers  of  white  carbo- 
niferous limestone.  ^*  About  thirty  feet  above  the  summer  level 
of  the  stream,  the  terrace  on  the  river  side  is  covered  for  two  or 
three  versts  by  a  band  of  irregularly-piled,  loose  and  large  angu- 
lar blocks  of  the  same  limestone,  arranged  in  a  long  uniform  ledge^ 
the  surface  of  which  slopes  both  to  the  river  and  to  the  roadway" 
Our  authors  give  the  following  satisfactory  explanation  of  tnis 
interesting  fisujt : — 

'*  When  the  Dwina  is  at  its  maximum  height,  the  water  which  then 
covers  the  edges  of  the  thin  beds  of  horizontal  limestone,  penetrates 
into  its  chinks,  and  when  frozen  and  expanded  causes  considerable 
disruptions  of  the  rock,  and  the  consequent  entanglement  of  stony 


*  In  100  parts  of  this  earth,  M.  Payen  found  6*95  c^  organic  matter,  containing 
2*45  of  nitrogen; — or  4*140  grammes  of  the  earth  yield  9'498  cuhic  centimetres  of 
nitrc^n,  or  azotic  gas. 

f  Mr.  Strangways  found  that  the  Tchomoz^m  in  Podolia  yields  a  large  <iuantity 
of  nitre,  and  in  some  localities  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  haying  a 
difligreeable  odour. 

YOL.  V.      NO.  IX.  O 
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fragments  in  the  ice.  In  the  spring,  the  fresh  swollen  stream  inun- 
dates its  banks,  here  very  shelving,  and  upon  occasions  of  remarkable 
floods  so  expands,  that  in  bursting  it  throws  up  its  icj  fragments  to 
fifuen  or  inoenty  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  stream.  The  waters 
subsiding,  these  lateral  ice*heaps  melt  awaj,  and  leave  upon  the  bank 
the  rifled  and  angular  blocks  as  evidence  of  the  highest  ice-mark.  In 
Lapland,  M.  Bohtlingk  has  adduced  some  extraordinary  examples  of 
this  sort  of  glaeio-fluviatile  action ;  for  he  assures  us  that  he  there 
found  largti  gramtic  boulders f  weighmg  several  tons^  actually  entangled  and 
afupended,  lie  birdi  nests  in  the  branches  ofpme  treeSy  at  heights  of  thirty 
<fr  forty  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  stream  /" 

A  very  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  described  by  our  au- 
ihorsy  under  the  title  of  Elevated  Block  Ridges  on  the  Banks  of 
Lakesy  and  they  found  great  difficulty  in  giving  any  explanation 
of  them  till  they  had  studied  the  stone  ledges  on  the  Dwina. 
These  block  ridges,  unlike  anything  which  thev  had  seen  either  in 
lakes  or  rivers  in  Great  Britain  or  the  West  of  Eurone,  are  found 
at  about  200  feet  above  the  western  side  of  Lake  6nega.  The 
most  important  of  them  occurs  on  the  slopesof  the  Hill  Kamenibor^ 
^ear  Petrozavodsk,  and  is  composed  of  hard  quartzose  Devonian 
sandstone.  This  ridge  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide  at  its 
sununit,  and  about  thirty  paces  at  its  base.  Some  of  the  angular 
blocks,  slightly  covered  with  lichen,  are  not  less  than  ten  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  rock,  above  which  they  lie,  is 
quartzose  sandstone  like  themselves.  Having  never  seen  such 
ledges  on  the  banks  of  ancient  lakes,  our  geologists  at  first  supposed 
that  these  coarse  angular  masses,  in  situ,  were  the  results  of  rents 
produced  by  earthquakes,  which,  fissuring  the  strata  in  lines 
parallel  to  me  2a£e^,  had  left  these  shattered  piles  in  their  present 
unear  form."  But  this  hypothesis  became  untenable  when 
they  discovered  two  lower  ndges  formed  of  the  same  materials. 
That  these  ridges  were  once  connected  with  the  water  now  beneath 
them  then  became  probable,  and  our  authors  were  soon  convinced 
that  the  Lake  Onega  had  stood  at  the  diflferent  heights  correspond- 
ing with  the  ridges,  and  had  been  successively  let  off  to  its  present 
level,  the  ridges  being  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  tnose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dwina. 

To  us,  and,  we  trust,  to  our  Scottish  readers,  in  particular,  this 
curious  phenomenon  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  from  its  close 
analogy  to  the  parallel  roads  or  shingle  terraces  at  Glenroy, 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe.*    In  referring: 


to 


to  these  terraces  in  Scotland,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  his 
friends  reject  the  glacial  theory  of  Agassiz,  and  the  lacustrine 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  33. 
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hypotheiMs  of  preceding  authors,  and  they  adopt  the  views  of  Mi\ 
Darwin,  who  ascribes  their  formation  to  submarine  influence,  when 
Glenroy  and  the  adjacent  glens  were  fiords,  or  ancient  estuaries, 
these  seap-beaches  having  been  afterwards  raised  into  their  present 
position  by  a  subterraneous  agency.  The  objection  to  this  theory 
18,  that  it  calls  into  action  a  power  of  enormous  magnitude,  to 
account  for  a  phenomenon  explicable  by  less  startling  assump- 
tions.    We  have  never  heard  that  sea-sheUs,  or  any  marine  de- 
posits, have  been  found  on  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  though, 
when  all  of  them  are  put  together,  they  would  extend  for  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  length;  and,  consequently,  we  are  driven  to  the  la^ 
custrine  hypothesis,  that  the  lake  which  once  had  the  uppermost 
road  for  its  margin  was  successively  let  off  at  three  different  epochs^ 
after  having  formed  the  three  parallel  roads.  The  only  argument 
ever  opposed  to  this  reasonable  theory  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
barrier  to  the  original  lake,  and  a  cause  for  its  subsequent  disrup* 
tion.     If  glaciers  then  existed  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  Agassiz's 
addition  of  icy  barriers  to  the  Lacustrine  theory  is  a  very  plausible 
one ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  in  favour  of  the  former  ex* 
istence  of  glaciers,  we  are  not  entitled  to  call  in  their  aid.     We 
know,  however,  from  the  great  masses  of  drift  and  boulders  which 
encumber  the  flanks  and  base  of  the  mountains,  that  a  great 
debacle  has  passed  over  this  region ;  and  we  can  see  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  supposing  that  a  mass  of  this  drift,  with  blocks  of  all 
kinds,  may  have  shut  up  the  lower  end  of  Glenroy,  till  the  lake 
was  formed  which  stood  at  the  level  of  the  uppermost  terrace. 
The  disruption  of  that  barrier  at  subsequent  epochs  might  have 
been  effected  by  great  floods,  or  other  diurnal  causes,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  either  of  a  volcano  or  an  earthquake.     Now, 
rince  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  his  fellow*geologists  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  discovering  a  barrier  for  Lake  Onega,  and 
in  breaking  that  barrier  at  the  three  different  epochs,  when  the 
lake  stooQ  at  heights  corresponding  with  the  three  ridges  of 
blocks,  we  may  almost  claim  them  as  supporters  of  the  Lacustrine 
theory  df  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  even  though  they  may 
not  adopt  our  method  of  obtaining  a  barrier  to  the  glen. 

Among  the  series  of  estuary  phenomena,  our  authors  proceed 
to  describe  some  modem  accumulations  which  throw  light  upon 
the  probable  origin  of  certain  coal-beds.  At  Archangel,  where 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  it  is 
studded  by  no  less  than  250  small  wooded  islands,  the  sides  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
are  only  a  few  feet  above  high  watermark,  and  exhibit  numerous 
alternations  of  fine  soil,  namely,  of  vegetable  soil  and  boggy  wood- 
land, into  wliich  die  roots  of  growing  trees  had  struck— of  alter- 
nate fine  lamina  of  clay  and  sand,  with  firagments  of  decayed 
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wood,  indicating  a  river  deposit — of  bog  and  peat,  the  remains  of 
a  former  decayed  vegetation,  with  blacKened  and  rotted  woods-— 
of  river  sand  repeated — and  lastly,  of  stiff  blue  clay  reaching  to 
the  water's  edge.  In  this  formation,  our  authors  justlv  recognize 
the  alternation  of  certain  beds  of  coal  and  shale  whicn  appear  in 
some  of  our  coal-fields,  the  vegetables  having  been  entombed  m 
9itu  with  other  large  layers,  indicating  the  action  of  drift. 

The  interesting  phenomenon  of  ^^Avrachs^  ^^BaltaSj**  or  modem 
ravinesy  is  finely  displayed  in  Russia.  Mr.  Strangways  had 
described  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  near  Turievetz, 
on  the  Volga,  and  Nijni  Novogorod.  These  avracks  are  deep  and 
wide  fissures,  which  are  constantly  forming,  and  extending  to 
great  depths,  not  only  in  the  old  alluvia  and  drift,  but  likewise 
m  the  true  subsoil,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia.  "  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  are  widened,  after  the  ground  has  once  begun 
to  yawn,  is  quite  surprising."  They  are  everywhere  common 
where  high  plateaus  of  soft  materials  are  flanked  by  valleys  below 
them.  The  rents  formed  in  scorching  summers,  and  occupied 
in  winter  with  ice  and  snow,  are  soon  enlarged  'by  thaws  into  deep 
gulleys,  displaying  to  the  geologist  the  finest  sections  of  the 
ground.  By  this  process,  our  authors  inform  us,  millions  of  tons 
of  the  richest  soils  are  annually  carried  away  by  the  larger  rivers ; 
and  such  is  their  effect  on  the  banks  of  the  great  water  courses 
along  which  the  lines  of  communication  would  naturally  be 
earned,  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  Avrachs  by  conducting 
the  roads  over  the  highest  parts  of  the  table  lands,  where  these 
fissures  are  rare  or  small. 

Among  the  modem  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Russia, 
our  authors  enumerate  the  increase  of  Deltas  and  the  formation 
of  new  lands.  Owing  to  its  extreme  climate,  the  perishable 
nature  of  its  subsoil,  and  the  enormous  volumes  of  water  which 
cover  large  portions  of  the  land  at  the  melting  of  the  snow% 
very  extensive  changes  have  been  eflected  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Such  is  the  state,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  countries  in  spring,  that  in  traversing,  or,  as  our  authors 
say,  rather  sailing  over  it,  the  lands  "  seem  to  be  emerging  like 
isles  and  promontories,  on  all  sides,  from  beneath  the  waters." 
They  often  observed  "  the  spring  high  water  mark  as  having 
been  forti/  feet  above  the  dry  summer  level."  The  city  of  Astra- 
khan is  actually  built  on  the  mud  of  the  Volga,  and  so  great  is  the 
daihr  increase  of  its  delta,  tha^  there  is  scarcely  ten  feet  of  water 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  fixjm  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Volga,  and  the  fresh  water  shells  of  this  river 
have  been  found  at  about  300  feet  below  the  city  of  Astrakhan. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  new  land  is  rapidly  forming  in  the; 
Sea  of  Azof.    Near  Taganrog  it  is  only  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
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deep,  and  the  waters  of  this  sea  have  beeu  so  silted  up^  that 
large  ships  cannot  now  approach  within  eleven  versts  of  their 
former  anchoring  ground ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  do  the  soundincs 
exceed  forty  feet.  In  the  case  of  the  Dnieper,  one  of  the  moutns 
of  it,  clearly  described  by  Herodotus,  has  been  lost  by  the  forma- 
tion of  &esa  land  at  its  mouth. 

Along,  and  parallel  to  the  ancient  line  of  elevation  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Crimea,  a  series  oimvd  volcanoes  have  burst  forth, 
and  have  continued  in  action  to  the  present  day,  raising  to 
low  elevations  above  the  waters  land  which  had  no  existence  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  historians. 

<'  That  some  of  these  elevations  occurred  within  the  historic  era, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of 
Sudac,  near  Th^odosia,  in  the  Crimea,  we  ourselves  saw  stones  pro- 
cured from  coast  cliffs  which  contained  shells  of  the  Cardium  Edule  and 
MtftUus  Edulis,  now  living  in  the  adjacent  Black  Sea,  and  which,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  must  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  line  of  erup- 
tion of  the  mud  volcanoes,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  opinion  we  formed  on  the  spot,  that  these  mud  volcanoes  have  a 
deep  root,  and  are  as  directly  connected  with  internal  igneous  a^ncy 
as  any  other  geological  phenomenon  of  eruption,  is,  we  think,  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  their  extension  over  a  tract  of  200  versts  in  length, 
(that  line  of  direction  being  coincident  with  the  fires  of  Baku  and 
other  mud  eruptions  in  the  Caspian)  but,  above  all,  by  the  occurrence 
of  fragments  of  limestone  and  shale  (unlike  any  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding strata)  which  they  have  ejected  with  their  mud  and  scoriae. 
These  mud  volcanoes  are,  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  the  last  rem- 
nants of  ancient  and  more  intense  igneous  acdon,  by  which  enormous 
masses  of  sedimentary  matter  have  been  hurled  up  in  former  epochs, 
to  constitute  the  lofty  Caucasus." 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  chapter  our  authors  treat 
of  the  changes  operated  by  man;  but  of  the  very  few  which  they 
have  enumerated,  the  most  important,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  modem  operation  of  turning  the  course  of  the 
Ian  Deria  into  the  laxartes,  are  involved  in  fable.  The 
deflexion  of  the  River  Oxus,  from  its  course,  even  if  the 
Macedonian  Conqueror  effected  it,  neither  enriched  the  Aral 
nor  impoverished  the  Caspian.  What  man  shall  accomplish  in  the 
future,  we  dare  not  conjecture.  What  he  has  done  in  the  past 
amounts  but  to  the  cutting  of  woods  and  the  draining  of  waters. 
His  railway  ravines  are  but  scratches  on  the  Earth's  surface,  and 
his  canals  but  lines  of  silver  light  whioh  disappear  to  the  aero- 
naut as  he  ascends ;  and  even  the  thunder  of  his  artillery,  and 
the  shouts  of  his  armies  cannot  disturb  the  region  to  which  he 
himself  ascends.  Nor  have  our  authors  ascribed  to  human  ope- 
rations a  more  transcendant  influence.  In  closing  their  own  her- 
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culean  labours,  they  have  placed  the  tiny  efforts  of  man  in  humi-- 
liating  contrast  with  the  mighty  agencies  of  nature — as  foils 
ephemeral  in  duration  and  infinitesimal  in  magnitude — to  fill 
the  eye  and  impress  the  soul  with  the  resources  and  grandeur  of 
omnipotence.  The  contrast  is  too  forcible  not  to  instruct  while  it 
humbles ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  reach  the  anti-climax  of  revolu- 
tion and  change,  than  we  turn  back  to  its  commencement,  and 
scan  with  a  clearer  eye  the  path  which  we  have  traced,  the 
gulfs  which  we  have  crossed,  and  the  catastrophes  which  we 
have  studied.  But  it  is  only  by  the  mind's  eye  that  this  survey 
has  been  made.  Man  was  neither  an  agent  nor  a  victim  in 
these  primeval  convulsions.  The  extermmated  creations  had 
hot  been  lorded  over  by  his  presence,  nor  have  their  cemeteries 
been  dignified  with  his  remains.  In  the  heraldic  roll  of  ancient 
life  he  nad  no  precedence.  Before  his  advent  the  Oak  had 
struck  its  roots  and  perished — ^the  Eagle  had  soared  and  fallen 
— ^the  Mammoth  had  breathed  and  died;  and  as  he  was  the 
last-born  among  the  living  creatures  entrusted  to  his  mercy,  he 
had  no  rights  of  primogeniture  even  in  the  age  which  he  con- 
trolled. He  is  but  an  upstart  among  the  petrified  dead,  and  how- 
ever great  be  his  powers  of  destruction  in  the  animal  and  social 
world,  and  however  clear  his  title  to  destroy,  he  can  scarcely 
change  the  aspect,  and  still  less  the  outline  and  the  substance  of 
material  nature. 

Throughout  the  different  chapters  of  the  work  which  we  have 
been  analysing,  there  are  scattered  many  interesting  facts  of  a 
statistical  and  general  nature  which  we  could  have  wished  to 
transfer  to  our  pages.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  the  descrip- 
tion and  theory  of  the  Freezing  Cavern  at  IlletzkayarZastchita, 
in  the  Steppesof  the  Kirghis. 

"  Besides  the  floor  of  salt,  this  spot  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
gypseous  hillocks,  one  of  which,  on  its  soaih  side,  assisted  by  artificial 
excavation,  is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  cellar.  This  cavern 
has  the  very  remarkable  property  of  being  so  intensely  cold  during 
the  hottest  summers  as  to  be  then  fiUed  with  ice,  which,  disappearing 
with  cold  weather,  is  entirely  gone  in  winter  when  all  the  country  is 
clad  in  snow.  Standing  on  the  heated  ground,  (the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  being  then  at  90**  Fahrenheit,)  we  can  never  forget  our  emo- 
tions when  the  poor  woman  to  whom  the  cave  belonged  unlocked  a 
firail  door,  and  let  loose  a  volume  of  such  piercing  cold  air,  that  we 
could  not  avoid  removing  our  feet  fi-om  the  influence  of  its  range. 

"  We  afterwards,  however,  subjected  our  whole  bodies  to  the  cooling 
process,  by  entering  the  cave,  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  roadway,  or  street  of  the  village.  At  three  or  four 
paces  ftom  the  door,  on  which  shone  the  glaring  sun,  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  the  half  frozen  quass  and  provisions  of  the  natives ;  and 
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a  little  &iiher  on,  the  chasm  (bending  slightly)  opened  into  a  natural 
vault  about  twelve  ovjifteen  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve  paces  long  by  seven 
or  eight  in  width.  This  cavern  seemed  to  ramify,  by  smaller  fissures, 
into  the  body  of  the  little  impending  mount  of  gypsum  and  marl. 
The  roof  of  fiie  cavern  was  hung  with  everdripping  solid  icicles,  and 
the  floor  might  be  called  a  stalagmite  of  ice  and  frozen  earth.  As  we 
had  no  expectation  of  meeting  with  such  a  phenomenon,  we  had  left 
our  thermometers  at  Orenburg,  and  could  not  therefore  observe  the 
exact  degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing  point.  The  proo&  of  intense 
cdd  around  us  were,  however,  abundantly  decisive  for  our  general 
purpose,  and  we  were  glad  to  escape  for  a  few  minutes  from  this 
icebound  prison,  so  long  had  our  frames  been  accustomed  to  a 
powerful  heat 

^'  In  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
this  freezing  cavern,  we  are  not  yet,  we  admit,  sufficiently  provided 
with  accurate  data.  If,  as  we  were  assured,  the  cold  is  greatest  vnthin 
when  the  eoctemal  air  is  hottest  and  driest^  that  the  fall  of  rain  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  produce  some  diminution  of  the  cold  in  the  cave, 
and  that  upon  the  setting  in  of  winter  the  ice  disappears  entirely,  then, 
indeed,  the  problem  is  very  curious.  All  the  inhabitants  positively 
adhered  to  this  statement,  and  the  expression  of  the  peasants  was,  that 
in  winter  they  could  sleep  in  the  cave  without  their  sheepskins.'' 

The  freezing  cavern  thus  described  by  our  authors  is  of  the 
same  class  as  those  which  have  been  called  subterranean  glaciers 
and  natural  icehouses  in  the  West  of  Europe  and  in  America. 
The  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  in  all  their  varieties,  from  the 
.cold  air  caves  of  Italy  to  the  ice  caverns  of  the  Alps,  have  been 
diligently  studied  by  Saussnre,  and  also  by  Professor  Pictet,  who 
communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  so  long  ago  9&  1822, 
Ws  theory  of  ice  caves,  before  it  appeared  in  the  Bibliothkque 
Universelle  of  Geneva,  This  tiieory,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
been  called  in  question ;  but  as  it  was  imperfectly  known  to  our 
authors,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  submitted  an  account  of  the 
freezing  cavern  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  explained  it  on 
ordinary  climatological  principles.  Although  we  cannot  adopt 
this  explanation,  we  are  sure  that  our  readi^*s  will  be  gratified 
with  the  views  of  so  distinguished  a  philosopher. 

"  That  the  cold  in  ice  caves,"  says  Sir  John,  "  does  not  arise  fit)m 
evaporaticm,  is,  I  think,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  upon.  It  is  equally 
impossible  lliat  it  can  arise  from  condensation  of  vapour,  which  pro* 
duces  heat,  not  cold.  When  the  cold,  (by  contrast  with  the  external 
air,  t.  e»  the  difference  of  temperature,)  is  greatest,  the  reverse  process 
is  going  on.  Caves  in  moderately  free  conununication  with  tiie  air, 
are  dry,  and  (to  the  feelings)  warm  in  winter,  wet  or  damp,  and  cold 
in  summer.  And  from  the  general  course  of  this  law,  I  do  not  con- 
sider your  Orenburg  caves  exempt,  since,  however  apparently  arid, 
the  external  air  at  120  Fahr.  may  be,  the  moisture  in  it  may  yet  be  in 
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excess,  and  tending  to  depositioD>  when  the  same  atr  is  cooled  dovm 
to  many  degrees  beneath  the  freezing  point 

"  The  data  wantmg  in  the  case  of  jour  cave,  are  £^  mean  tempera- 
ture of  even/  month  in  the  year  of  the  atr,  and  of  thermometers,  buried, 
say  a  foot  deep,  on  two  or  three  points  of  the  surface  of  the  hill,  which 
is  of  gypsum,  and  of  small  elevation.  I  do  not  remember  the  winter 
temperature  of  Orenburg,  but  for  Ekaterineburg  (only  5°  N.  of  Oren- 
burg) the  temperatures  are  given  in  Kuppfer's  Reports.  If  any  thing 
simSar  obtains  at  Orenburg,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  explaining  your 
phenomenon.  Rejecting  diumsd  fluctuation,  and  coniining  ourselves 
to  a  single  summer  wave  of  heat,  propagated  downwards,  alternately, 
with  a  single  winter  wave  of  cold,  every  point  in  the  interior  of  an  in- 
sulated hill  rising  above  the  level  plain,  will  be  invaded  by  these  waves 
in  succession,  (converging  towards  the  centre  in  the  form  of  shells  si- 
milar to  the  external  surface)  at  times  which  will  deviate  fartiber  from 
midwinter  and  midsummer  the  deeper  the  point  is  in  the  interior,  so 
that  at  certain  depths  in  the  interior,  the  cold  wave  will  arrive  at  mid- 
summer, and  the  heat  wave  in  midwinter.  A  cave  (if  not  very  wide- 
mouthed  and  very  airy)  penetrating  to  such  a  point,  wiU  have  its  tem- 
perature determined  by  fiiat  of  the  solid  rock  which  forms  its  walls, 
and,  of  coiu^e,  will  be  so  alternately  heated  and  cooled.  As  the  south 
side  of  the  hill  is  sunned,  and  the  north  not ;  the  summer  wave  will  , 
be  more  intense  on  that  side,  and  the  winter  one  less  so ;  and  thus, 
though  the  form  of  the  wave  will  still  generally  correspond  with  that 
of  the  hill,  its  intensity  will  vary  at  different  points  of  each  wave  sur- 
&ce.  The  analogy  of  waves  is  not  strictly  that  of  the  progress  of 
heat  in  solids,  but  nearly  enough  so  for  my  present  purpose. 

''  The  mean  temperature  for  the  three  winter  months,  Decembecv 
January,  February,  and  the  three  summer  months,  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, for  the  years  1836,  7,  8,  and  the  mean  of  the  year,  are  for  Eka>- 
terineburg  as  follows : — 

Winter.  Satnmer.  Animal  Meub 

1836— 10^3  Beaum.  +ll*'90Reaum.  +  V22      ' 

i837~12*»90  +12*^93  +  0"30 

1888— la^'S?  +12^37  +  0*60 


Mean— 12*07  +12*40  +  0*70 

+  4*83  Fahr.  +69*  9  Fahr.  +33^57  Fahr. 

^^  The  means  of  the  intermediate  months  are  almost  exactly  that  of 
the  whole  year,  and  the  temperature  during  the  three  winter,  as  well 
as  the  three  summer  months,  remarkably  uniform.  This  is  precisely 
that  distribution  of  temperature  over  time  which  ought,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  rise  to  well  defined  and  intense  waves  of  heat 
and  cold ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  true  ex-^ 
{Sanation  of  your  phenomenon." 

After  stating  some  local  objections  to  this  ingenious  explanar 
tion^  Sir  Eoderick  Murcfaison  subsequently  adopted  the  theory 
of  Professor  Pictet,  as  given  in  the  communication  which  wo 
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have  ttlreo^  mentiofied.  Hfs  celebrated  countryman  Saussure, 
had  studied  with  peculiar  attention  the  phenomena  of  the  cold 
1air  caves  at  Monte  Testaceo,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  was 
led  to  a  very  simple  and  easily  apprehended  theory  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  Monte  Testaceo,  a  hill  near  Home,  about  250  feet 
hi^h,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  firamnents  of  urns  and 
other  earthen-ware  vases,  there  have  been  aug  several  caves,  in 
the  back  walls  of  which  chimneys  have  been  opened  fi:om  which 
there  issues  into  the  caves  a  cold  wind  which,  on  the  1st  of  July 
1773,  had  a  temperature  of  44''  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  external 
air  in  the  shade,  was  78''.  ^^  It  is  certainlv,"  says  Saussurey  ^^  a 
v«ry  singular  phenomenon,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  where  the  air  is  always  burnins-hot  and  suffocating, 
there  should  be  found  a  little  insulated  nill,  from  the  base  of 
which  should  issue,  on  all  sides,  currents  of  air  of  extreme  cool- 
ness." A  still  more  striking  difference  between  the  internal 
and  external  air  was  observed  by  Saussure,  on  the  29th  June 
1775,  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Caprino,  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Lu^no.  When  the  external  thermometer  indicated  79*  in  the 
shade,  the  temperature  at  the  extremity  of  the  caves  was  37^% 
In  both  these  caves  the  hot  external  air  descends  through  the 
openings  below  the  broken  pottery,  or  through  the  fissures  in.  tlse 
calcareous  hills,  into  the  colder  space  in  the  cave*  This  dowiH 
ward  current  will  continue  throughout  the  summer,  while  in 
winter  an  upward  current  will  be  established,  the  warm  air  of  ^e 
eaves  ascending  through  the  vertical  openings  to  the  colder  ex- 
ternal air.  The  downward  current  in  summer  not  only  intro- 
duces into- the  caves  the  temperature  of.  the  vertical  openings, 
but  also  the  refrigerating  influence  of  evaporation,  which  must 
be  very  ccmsiderable  when  the  space  traversed  by  the  ascending 
air  is  filled  with  wetted  materials,  or  is  its^f  wetted  by  cur- 
rents of  water.  The  hotter  the  external  air,  the  greater  must 
be  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current,  and  the  greater  life  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  wetted  surfaces^  and  it  is  a 
fact,  universally  true,  that  in  all  these  caves  the  coldness  is 
greatest  in  warm  summers.  This  explanation  is  extended  by 
Professor  Pictet  to  the  ice  caves,  whicn  exist  in  localities  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  much  lower  than  in  Italy.  If  the 
mean  temperature,  for  example,  is  fix)m  35*  to  40%  the  external 
air,  however  hot,  will  be  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  in  nass- 
ing  through  crevices  which  the  Sun's  heat  never  reaches,  and  the 
additional  cooling  produced  by  evaporation  from  wet  surfaces, 
will  speedily  bring  aown  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point.* 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  have  farther  information  on  this  very  inter- , 
eHhig  department  of  Fhydcal  Geography,  will  find  a  full  account  of  Jmbi^nt 
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Sach  is  a  hnei  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  investigations 
pf  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  and  his  colleagues,  respecting  the 
physical  structure  of  Bussia,  and  the  convulsions  and  changes 
wmch  it  has  undergone.  To  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  scientific  glory  of  England,  it  must  be  no  slight  source  of 
gratification  t£at  a  countryman  of  their  own  should  have  been 
uxe  leader  and  the  historian  of  so  great  an  undertaking ;  a  feeling 
which,  however  strongly  we  may  express  it,  does  not  trench 
ujpon  our  admiration  of  the  high  merits  of  his  Russian  associate, 
Cfount  Keyserling,  whose  survey  of  the  Earghis  Steppes  between 
the  Ural  and  Vol^  Bivers,  and  whose  successful  exploration  of 
the  Turian  Ridge,  and  the  Bedon  of  the  Petchora,  have  even 
at  his  early  age,  secured  him  a  high  place  in  science,*  or  of  the 
distinguisned  French  geologist,  M.  de  Vemeuil,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  admirable  description  of  the  organic  re- 
mains collected  or  examined  by  the  expedition.  The  services 
of  Sir  Roderick  and  M.  Vemeuil  have  been  nobly  recognized 
by  the  Emperor.  In  1841,  upon  the  presentation  of  their  first 
report  upon  the  Geological  survey  which  they  had  been  con- 
ducting tor  two  years,  his  Majesty  presented  the  chief  with  the 
decoration  of  the  second  class  of  St.  Anne  in  diamonds,  an  hon- 
our conferred  only  for  meritorious  service,'*and  the  same  honour, 
without  diamonds,  to  his  associate.  But  though  thus  honoured 
abroad.  Sir  Roderick  found,  on  his  return  to  England,  that 
his  labours  were,  like  those  of  every  other  prophet,  less  highly 
estimated  at  home.  Bound  down  by  its  own  regulations,  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  refused  to  recognize  the  Imperial  Decoration 
as  one  which  her  Majesty  could  permit  him  to  wear.  Officers 
and  other  individuals,  who  are  not  actually  in  the  service  of 


BttbUrramean  Olacien,  Ice  Caws,  and  NaturcU  Ice  Houses  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, in  Lowers  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  April  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  337-349,  a  work 
condueted  on  the  same  prineiples  as  this  Journal,  and  Id^j  deserving  of  publie 
patronage. 

*  The  younger  son  of  a  very  ancient  noble  family  of  Courland,  (the  elder 
branch  of  the  Cesarini  of  Italy,)  our  author,  Count  Alexander  yon  Keyserling, 
after  an  education  at  Berlin,  had  already,  at  23  years  of  age,  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  publication  of  one  of  the  best  works  extant  on  "  ZoologicoU  CiassiJuxUiany* 
(in  association  with  Professor  Blasius  of  Brunswick.)  His  geological  researches 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  1840,  and 
in  order  to  apply  to  Russia  more  correctly  the  Geological  knowledge  of  England 
and  France,  he  visited  our  western  countries  in  1842.  In  repeatedly  expressing 
his  deep  obligations  to  his  young  associate,  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  acquaints  us 
in  the  work,  that  another  volume  by  Count  Keyserling,  and  his  companion  Lieut. 
Bousenstem,  descriptive  of  the  Petchora  region,  wUl  very  shortly  appear.  We 
understand  that  the  new  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersbturg,  has  re- 
solved that  one  of  its  first  efforts  will  be  to  direct  a  survey  of  the  Arctic  Ural 
Mountains,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Count  Keyserling,  who  has  already  trodden 
so  much  of  the  contiguous  lands,  has  offered  his  services  as  chief  of  the  expedition. 
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ft  foreign  king,  are  prohibited  from  accepting  and  wearing  the 
orders,  whether  dyil  or  military,  which  may  be  conferred  upon 
them;  bat  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  in  a  position  to 
which  this  rule  was  inapplicable.  He  went  to  Russia  on 
the  express  invitation  of  tne  Emperor.  Russian  o£Scers  were 
placed  under  him  in  the  sunrey,  and  he  was  as  much  in 
the  Imperial  service  as  if  he  had  directed  a  mining  establish- 
ment, or  commanded  a  regiment.  Bat  even  if  a.  strict  interpre- 
tation of  oificial  etiquette  had  justified  the  reAisal,  a  man  of 
science  and  station  wno,  by  his  previous  labours  in  Britain,  had 
earned  from  his  own  Sovereign  that  decoration  which  had  been 
given  him  by  another,  might  have  been  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  been  prohibited  irom  enjoying  that  very  honour 
bom  abroad  which  he  ought  long  before  to  have  received  at 
home.  There  are  grievances,  however,  which  redress  them- 
selves ; — there  are  actions  and  reactions  in  the  moral  world 
which  are  neither  equal  nor  opposite.  As  if  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las had  been  aware  of  the  slight  put  upon  his  friend  in  Eng- 
land, he  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  colossal  vase  of  Sibe- 
rian avanturine,*  mounted  on  a  column  of  Porphyry,  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

Gratia  Imperatoris  Tonus  Rossl®, 

BoDEBico  Murchison,  Geologus  Rossls  Exploratori, 

1842. 

After  three  years  of  additional  labour,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
completed  his  survey  of  Russia,  and  upon  submitting  it  in  its  new 
and  extended  form  to  the  Emperor,  ne  conferred  upon  him  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus,t  and,  at  the  same 
time  published  an  Ukase,  creating  him  an  actual  and  effective 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  had 
been  previously  an  Honorary  Associate.  Since  his  retimi  to 
England,  llius  honoured  ancf  accredited.  Her  Majesty  has  not 
only  permitted  him  to  accept  and  wear  the  Russian  orders,  but 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  British  knighthood. 

Marking,  as  we  do,  those  angel  epochs,  few  and  far  between, 


*  The  Avaiitiirine  and  Porphyry  which  compose  this  heautiful  ornament,  were 
atxacted  from  the  hills  of  Bieloretak  and  Korgon,  a  dependence  of  the  Altai 
MonntainB»  and  they  were  wrought  and  polished  at  the  Siherian  works  of  Koly- 
▼an,  in  the  distant  government  of  Tomsk. 

t  M.  de  Vemeiiil  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  Order  of  St.  Vhidimir,  of  the 
Oiirdi 
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when  the  Hoyal  hand  condescends  to  entwine  a  chaplet  ronnd 
the  intellectual  brow,  we  must  jet  regret  that  this  honour  has 
always  been  the  humblest  emanation  from  the  throne,  and  that  no 
British  Sovereign  has  yet  deigned,  in  imitation  of  foreign  royalty^ 
to  recognize  the  true  dignity  of  the  sage,  or  even  to  appreciate 
his  achievements.  We  should  tremble  for  the  destinies  of  Eng- 
land, did  we  believe  it  true,  that  an  Empire  must  first  pass 
through  the  fire  of  a  Revolution,  or  suflfer  from  its  eruptions,  be- 
fore its  illustrious  men  take  their  honoured  place  above  the  tools 
of  faction  and  the  hirelings  of  power.  And  while  we  cheer- 
fiilly  and  gratefully  concede  to  the  distinguished  soldier  the  hi^- 
est  rewards  of  the  state  which  he  has  died  to  honour  or  to  save, 
we  would  yet  question  those  moral  feelings  which  a  nation  claims, 
and  that  social  regeneration  of  which  it  boasts, — ^when  to  slay 
and  be  slain  has  become  the  readiest  passport  to  its  honours, 
and  when  slaughter  perpetrated,  and  slaughter  endiu*ed  are  the 
cardinal  elements  of  its  glory.  If  the  Poefs  asseveration  be 
true,  that 

^*  With  Death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought^" 

we  would  fearlessly  inscribe  on  the  same  tablet  the  counterpart 
truth,  ^^  that  in  Life  are  laurels  dearly  won^^  when  the  intellec- 
tual veteran,  having  stormed  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  wrested  from  Nature  her  noblest  secrets,  closes  his 
sunken  eye,  or  lays  down  his  wasted  limbs,  or  rushes  to  his  grave 
in  the  fever  of  a  shattered  frame,  and  the  delirium  of  a  tortured 
mind.  But  whatever  be  the  comparison  which  we  institute  be- 
tween laurels  cheaply  and  dearly  won,  and  with  whatever  feel- 
ings we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Hero  or  the  Sage,  we  scruple  not 
to  promulgate  the  truth,  as  one  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  in- 
telligence which  directs  the  warrior^s  sword,  which  points  the 
bloody  cutlass,  and  which  guides  to  its  death-seat  the  fatal  shell, 
is  but  an  inferior  emanation  of  the  great  mind  which  brings 
lightning  from  heaven — ogives  laws  to  revolving  systems — de- 
cyphers  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  primeval  wond — and  makes 
brute  matter  the  fhend  and  the  slave  of  man. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
as  that  which  we  have  been  analysing,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
what  vast  accessions  half  a  century  has  made  to  the  science  of 
Geology.  But  in  making  this  acknowledgment,  we  are  bound 
also  to  confess  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  sciences 
of  Observation,  we  are  too  prone  to  overrate  our  progress,  and 
to  mistake  local  for  general  laws.     To  such  a  risk  geology  is 
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peculiarly  exposed.  It  is  only  in  the  river  bed,  or  in  the  moun- 
tain gorge, — on  the  sterile  plain,  or  on  the  naked  rock, — on 
rugged  shores,  or  among  alpine  peaks, — in  the  mine,  or  in  the 
quarry,  that  the  geologist  has  been  able  to  ply  his  vocation ;  and 
it  is  by  the  skilful  combination  of  facts  thus  insulated,  and  of  ex- 
posures thus  made,  that  he  is  enabled  to  deduce  the  order  and 
eharacter  of  terrestrial  formations.  Every  opening  is,  therefore, 
his  spot  of  azure,  and  every  pit  that  is  sunk,  is  as  it  were  the 
telescope  which  enables  him  to  look  downwards  through  the 
clouds  of  earth  that  obstruct  his  view.  The  system  of  Railway 
communication,  which  is  now  extending  with  such  rapidity, 

ris  up  a  wide  prospect  to  geology.  The  excavation  of  tunnels, 
cutting  of  hills,  and,  indee^  all  the  operations  connected 
with  the  formation  of  railway  Imes,  expose  new  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist.  The  system  of 
drainaf^  too»  which  will  soon  be  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom, will  lay  open  the  more  superficial  deposits,  and  contribute 
its  contingent  to  geological  knowledge. 

In  congratulating  our  friends  on  mese  new  means  of  investi- 

Sktion,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  admirable  institution,  the 
useum  of  (Economic  Geology.  To  the  preceding,  as  well  as  to 
the  present  Government,  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  debt  of 
p^titade  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  this  establishment,  by 
placing  and  continumg  it  under  the  able  and  distinguished 
management  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche ;  and  we  rejoice  to  hear 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  only  extended  verv  considerably 
the  annual  grants  to  it,  but  has  actually  sanctioned  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  commensurate  with  the  important  object 
which  this  national  institution  embraces.  We  trust  that  this  is 
bat  the  first  of  a  series  of  establishments  in  which  the  science  of 
the  country  will  be  marshalled  for  the  promotion  of  its  best  and 
highest  interests. 
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Abt.  Vni. — Proceedings  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  As-- 
sembly,  \%ih  November  1845,  relative  to  the  Refusal  of  Sites. 
Edinburgh,  1845. 

Petition  to  Parliamenty  with  Appendix  of  Documents,  Edinboiigh, 
1845. 

Singe  we  commenced  onr  critical  labours  we  have  not  hitherto 
taken  any  direct  part  in  the  Ecclesiastical  discussions  which  have 
been  so  prevalent  during  the  last  three  years  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  Our  wish  and  endeavour  has  rather  been  to 
reflect  opinions  and  principles  generally,  than  to  be  the  special 
advocates  of  any  particular  body.  Nor  should  we,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  found  it  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  we  have  im- 
posed upon  oiunselves,  to  enter  at  large  on  the  subject  now  before 
us,  if  it  were  not  one  which,  apart  £pom  its  deep  local  import- 
ance, presents  features  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  involves  the  most  sacred  and  elementary  social  principles. 

The  question  truly  belongs  to  a  general  class,  wnich  is  daily 
acquiring  greater  urgency  and  moment — ^the  duties  of  property 
in  relation  to  its  rights.  The  immense  and  engrossing  wealth 
of  individuals,  as  well  among  the  landed,  as  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes,  has  led,  and  is  daily  leading,  to  an 
accumulation  of  individual  influence  over  certain  sections  of 
the  community,  which,  unless  regulated  either  by  the  safer 
power  of  right  principle  on  the  part  of  the  possessor,  or  the 
sterner  exercise  of  special  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, threatens  in  some  instances  to  neutralise  the  benefits  of 
our  free  constitution,  and  to  expose  many  of  our  fellow-subjects 
to  a  dark  practical  despotism,  wnile  living  surrounded  by  a  blaze 
of  social  liberty. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  Sir  James  Graham,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  referring  to  some  of  those  desolating 
clearances  which  have  been  too  prevalent,  not  in  Ireland  only, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  stated  that  unless  they  could 
be  restrained  by  the  right  feeling  and  humanity  of  the  landlords, 
they  must  be  restrained  by  law.  No  doubt  it  is  in  all  respects 
a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  adjust  the  line  between  private 
property  and  public  right.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  as 
at  the  present  time  proprietors,  and  the  friends  of  proprietors, 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  private  right 
of  property,  which  is  superior  to  the  public  benefit,  and  that  the 
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very  laws  which  secure  the  property  of  individuals)  do  necessa- 
rily pre-suppose  and  imply  that  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and 
the  principles  of  public  law,  have  been  first  sufficiently  provided 
for.  If,  in  the  progress  of  society,  the  safe-guards  of  the 
latter  should  come  to  be  imperfect  or  insecure,  it  is  no  invasion, 
but  the  very  condition  of  private  property,  that  they  should  be 
increased  and  strengthened  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  When 
this  becomes  necessary,  or  how  the  necessity  is  to  be  met,  is  a 
problem  which  it  reqmres  a  wise  and  enlightened  statesman  suc- 
cessfaUy  to  solve,  but  is  one  which  is  daily  pressing  itself  more 
and  more  forcibly  on  the  consideration  of  our  rulers. 

The  subject  oi  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  of  the  Free 
Assembly,  and  the  relative  petition  to  Parliament,  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  paper,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  these' 
remarks. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  rent  in 
two  by  a  violent  convulsion.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  year,  and  in  presence  of  her  Ma- 
jest/s  Commissioner,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Moderator  read 
from  the  chair  a  Protest  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  that  Church,  as  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  violation  of  her  ecclesiastical  and 
constitutional  principles  and  privileges.  The  Protest  having 
been  read,  the  Moderator  left  the  Assembly,  accompanied  by 
126  Ministers  and  77  Elders,  who  were  Members  of  that  Assem- 
bly, and  their  Protest  was  immediately  adhered  to  by  a  body  of 
about  478  clergymen,  who,  by  a  separate  deed  of  demission, 
gave  up  their  nvings,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  has 
since  been  known,  fliroughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  as 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

•  Into  the  merits  of  this  remarkable  movement  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering  at  present,  as  they  in  no  degree  affect  our 
views  on  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us.  It  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  already 
given  an  impulse  to  thought,  feeling,  and  principle,  greater  than 
has  been  produced  by  any  event  since  the  Revomtion.  We 
may,  however,  in  passing,  remark,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place  were  very  little  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of 
our  rulers  at  head-quarters,  and  still  less  to  the  foresight  or  wis- 
dom of  the  influential  classes  generally  in  Scotland,  ^ever  did 
an  occurrence  more  clearly  evince,  not  a  want  of  sympathy  merely, 
but  ofordinary  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  part  of  those  who  thought 
themselves,  and  were  thought  by  others,  capable  of  advising  Go- 
vernment on  their  Scottish  policy.  Throughout  the  long  contest 
which  terminated  in  this  e ventral  consummation,  it  had  been 
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stadionsly  impressed  upon  Government — on  Lord  Melbourne  as 
well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^that  the  dispute,  to  use  the  favourite 
phrase,  was  entirely  a  Parson's  question — ^that  the  people  cared 
nothing  for  it,  and  that  the  work  of  a  few  ambitious  Churchmen 
would  be  easily  put  down  by  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Government,  and  by  the  active  vigour  of  the  law. 

So  would  not  their  ancestors  have  reasoned  or  counselled.  The 
band  of  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentry  who  set  their  hand  to  the 
Covenant  two  hundred  years  before,  understood  better  of  what 
material  their  countrymen  were  made,  and  how  deeply  implanted 
in  their  hearts  was  their  love  of  freedom  in  spiritual  matters.  But 
with  many  blessings  which  the  Union  has  brought  with  it,  it  has 
been  productive  of  one  element  of  evil  to  Scotland,  which  threat* 
ens  consequences  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  which  materially 
tended  to  the  recent  overthrow  of  its  greatest  institution.  Our 
connexion  with  our  richer  sister  has  introduced  among^  us,  par- 
ticularly among  our  aristocracy,  a  miserable  spirit  of  imitation — 
an  aping  of  English  fashions,  and  of  the  Enghsh  form  of  wor- 
ship as  one  of  her  fashions — so  that  over  the  honest  true  blue 
sons  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  our  peasantry  are  composed, 
there  is  too  often  found  an  Episcopalian  landlord,  who  despses 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers  as  vulgar,  and  becomes  a  fashionable 
Dissenter  in  a  Presbyterian  land.  Thus  the  tie,  the  strongest 
that  can  subsist,  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  has  been 
in  agreat  measure  broken  down,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  has 
naturally  led  first  to  ignorance  of  popular  feelings,  and  then  to 
indifference  regarding  them. 

Ntirtured  by  such  prejudices  as  these,  the  controversy  was 
allowed  to  grow  and  take  head,  and  the  great  Church  of  the 
nation  to  be  riven  asunder,  while  Government  looked  on  with 
apathy,  and  the  lords  and  lairds  of  Scotland  with  contempt. 
After  many  forewarnings  the  time  of  trial  drew  near.  It  had 
been  announced  that  unless  redress,  Aill  and  ample,  were  afforded, 
a  separation  from  the  Establishment  was  inevitable.  The  inti- 
mation was  beUeved  to  be  an  empty  menace.  It  could  not  pene- 
trate into  the  convictions  of  these  parties  that  men  could  be  so 
honest,  or  such  fools,  as  to  give  up  their  worldly  substance  on  a 
point  of  conscience.  Bets,  it  is  said,  were  currently  laid  as  to 
the  number  of  probable  seceders — some  said  five,  some  ten — but 
he  who  went  as  high  as  twenty-five,  was  considered  a  very  bold 
and  unfortunate  speculator ;  and  assurances  of  the  most  positive 
nature  were  duly  transmitted  to  the  Government,  that  they  need 
entertain  no  kind  of  alarm  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  as 
it  was  all  a  bubble  which  would  burst  amidst  the  laughter  of  the 
byestanders. 

The  hour  arrived,  and  the  prognosticators  stood  aghast  at  the 
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honest  reality  of  what  they  saw.  That  fonr  hundred  men  should 
agree  to  leave  themselves  without  home  or  substance  in  such  a 
cause,  filled  them  with  absolute  bewilderment ;  and  the  better 
class  of  them,  on  the  first  impulse  of  surprise,  could  hardly  Vrith- 
hold  from  them  the  tribute  of  generous  admiration.  But  a  meaner 
and  more  ^veiling  spirit  soon  succeeded, — ^the  feeling,  namely, 
to  which  ail  minds,  more  or  less,  are  subject,  and  to  which  narrow 
minds  are  very  prone — ^the  irritation  consequent  on  disappointed 
expectation  ancl  confident  prophecies  absurdly  falsified  oy  the 
event.  The  men  who  coula  have  forgiven,  and  who  would  have 
forgotten,  a  recreant  recantation  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  could  not  forgive  their  triumpnant  honesty,  and  their 
noble  testimony  to  what  they  held  as  truth.  So  has  this  feeling 
rankled  and  found  its  farther  development  in  their  conduct  at 
this  day, — 

"  Necdum  ctiam  causae  irarum,  saevique  dolores 
Exciderant  animo." 

After  the  crisis  there  still  remained  an  expectation  in  the  minds 
of  many,  that  however  absurdly  disinterested  the  ministers  might 
be,  the  people  would  be  as  indifferent  as  tliey  had  believed,  and 
represented  that  they  were.  How  this  delusion  has  been  falsi- 
fied all  Europe  knows.  The  people  have  flocked  in  thousands 
round  the  out-going  ministers.  They  have  built  600  places  of 
worship  in  the  space  of  three  years.  The  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try proverbially  poor,  they  have  raised  in  the  same  space  of  time 
about  a  million  of  money,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  They  have  not  bnly 
raised  from  year  to  year  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  their  minis- 
ters, but  in  the  course  of  last  year  alone  they  raised  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  missionary  and  charitaole  objects. 
The  institution  has  become  a  great  national  feature,  one  of  the 
most  salient  characteristics  of  the  country,  which  strikes  the  eye 
of  even  the  most  casual  traveller.  Its  vigour  and  innate  energy 
have  surpassed  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  as  they  have  dis- 
appointed the  predictions  of  failure  and  defeat. 

One  might  nave  expected  that  this  great  experiment,  if  it  met 
with  opposition,  would  at  least  have  been  manfully  and  openly 
opposed.  The  sight  of  their  recent  antagonists  deprived  by  their 
own  spontaneous  act  of  all  pecuniary  resources,  and  left  to  strug- 
gle for  bare  subsistence,  would  have  disarmed  an  enemy  of  veiy 
moderate  generosity.  But  the  Free  Church  has  required 
no  forbearance  of  the  kind.  She  has  asked  no  favour  at  the 
hands  of  any  one,  and  has  been  found  as  ready  and  able  to 
repel  assaults,  as  to  maintain  her  own  position  among  the 
people.     The  only  difficulty  with  which  she  has  had  to  contend 

VOL.  V.    NO.  IX.  .  r 
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has  noj;  been  deficienc}''  of  funds,  nor  want  of  zeal  among  her 
people,  nor  want  of  ability  ^mong  her  pastors,  nor  any  of  those 
elements  from  which  the  youth  of  an  inst;it\ition  might  be  exr 
pected  to  suffer.  But  those  who  did  their  best  to  make  it 
impossible  for  her  ministers  to  remain  in  the  Establishment,  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  their  principles  as  Christian  men,  ox 
their  duty  as  members  of  a  social  community,  to  u§e  their  ri^hta 
of  property  for  the  miserj^ble  purpose  of  obstructing  their  minis- 
trations. In  other  words,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  a 
parish  is  the  entire  property  of  one  or  mor^  proprietors  of  this 
class,  a  pitiful  war  of  annoyance  hap  been  carried  on,  by  refusing 
the  few  roods  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  church  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  a  manse  for  the  decent  residence  of  the  minister, 
when  these  are  requested  not  as  a  gratuity,  but  for  a  fair  price^ 
as  an  ordinary  transaction  between  seller  and  purchaser. 

No  higher  tribute  could  possibly  be  paid  to  the  deep-seated 
popularity  of  the  Free  Church  tnan  this  course  of  conduct. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  the  cause  might  have  been  left  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight,  without  the  use  of  any  such  weapons ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  on  one  hand  the  power  thus  exer- 
cised, is  of  limited  extent,  and,  on  the  other,  tnat  comparatively 
few  proprietors  have  thovight  such  a  course  befitting  them. 
Like  all  institutions  in  similar  circumstances,  the  Free  Church 
has  only  shot  the.  higher,  ^nd  struck  its  roots  the  deeper,  from 
this  partial  obstruction.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  conduct 
whicn  is  lowering  to  our  national  character,  and  in  all  respects 
so  unworthy,  should  not  be  stigmatized  with  the  obloquy  it  de- 
serves,— the  more  especially  as  in  the  instances  to  which  it  ex- 
tepds,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  personal  hardship  of 
the  most  oppressive  and  distressing  nature. 

Against  what  principles  or  what  men  is  it  thought  justifiable 
or  decent  to  pursue  tnis  conduct?  The  doctrines  preached — 
the  stand^ds  professed — are  admittedly  the  same  as  they  were 
when  these  men  belonged  to  the  Church  established  by  law. 
These  persecvitors  have  not  the  excuse  of  any  difference  of  doc- 
trine between  them  and  the  objects  of  their  dislike.  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  is  professed  as  well  by  Free  Churchmen  as  by 
members  of  the  Establishment ;  and  it  is  conceded,  we  believe, 
that  evangelical  truth  is  faithfiilly  and  soundly  preached  through- 
out the  SIX  hundred  congregations  of  the  Free  Church.  One 
woidd  think  that,  by  any  man  of  right  feeling,  the  addition  of  six 
hundred  well  appointed  ministers,  labouring  faithfully  in  their 
sapred  calling,  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  national  blessing, 
however  erroneous  their  views  might  be  supposed  to  be  on  ques- 
tions of  Church  Goven^raent, 

And  the  men  by  whom  this  step  waa  taken,  and  against  wham 
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60  much  bitterness  has  since  been  evinced,  were,  without  dis- 
pute, and  without  disparagement  to  those  who  remained  behind, 
the  yery  flower  of  the  Church.  The  most  venerable  for  piety, 
the  most  renowned  for  talent,  the  most  celebrated  of  preachers, 
the  most  vigorous  in  council  and  debate,  followed  the  withdraw- 
ing standard.  The  Free  Church  carried  with  them,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  every  name  which  could  have  lent  strength  to  h^r 
deliberations,  or  added  reputation  to  her  body.  Almost  all  the 
leaders  who  had  adorned  the  Church  by  their  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
God,  shed  lustre  over  the  catalogue  of  that  noble  muster-roll. 
One  might  have  thought  that  this  fact  itself  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  these  men,  even  if  they  were  somewhat 
quixotic  and  overchivalrous  in  their  notions  of  principle,  were 
not  men  to  be  hounded  down  as  pestilent  agitators  or  distur- 
bers of  the  public  peace.  When  it  is  recollected,  too,  how  ofleny 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  political  influence  of  these  Church 
leaders  has  been  invoked  for  party  purposes  by  Peers  and  MinisT 
ters,  and  in  what  strains  of  eulogy,  m  days  not  very  distant,  they 
themselves  were  spoken  of  in  high  places,  it  seems  singularly 
unsuitable  that  their  independent  exertions  for  spiritual  freedom, 
which  contained  no  element  of  legitimate  offence  to  any  one, 
should  meet  from  such  quarters  with  obstructions  of  a  description 
80  childish  and  unmanly. 

We  intend  to  go  through  one  or  two  prominent  instances  of 
this  course  of  conduct,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  visited  with  the  reprobation  it  deserves,  because  unhappily  it 
has  been  pursued  by  parties  respectable  in  character,  and  high  in 
station. 

We  begin  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  we  take  him  first} 
both  because  he  is  a  deep  ofiender  in  this  matter,  and  because, 
from  his  station,  his  otherwise  amiable  character,  and  his  undoubt^ 
ed  popularity,  his  example  has  been  more  pernicious  even  than 
his  practice.  With  the  smaller  tribe  of  tyrants  the  Duke's 
name  is  a  tower  of  strength.  They  think  they  cannot  be  wrong, 
and  are  sure  to  be  in  fashion,  if  they  persecute  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  we  rear  this  feeling  extends 
even  to  quarters  which  ought,  from  their  position,  to  be  far 
above  it.  We  therefOTe  commence  with  him,  as  the  head  and 
front  of  this  ofit^nding.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  an  example  of 
more  inexcusable  and  thorough  persecution,  since  fire  and  sword 
fell  out  of  use  as  weapons  of  conversion.  The  days  are  gone  by 
when  a  man  dare  persecute  by  open  violence.  The  bayonet  and 
the  faggot  would  be  too  strong  for  modem  tastes.  But  with 
such  weapons  as  the  usages  of  society  permit  him  to  employ,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  persecutes  just  as  heartily  as  ever  did  a  priest 
walking  by  the  side  of  a  victim  in  an  auto-darfi. 
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There  Is  the  less  excuse  for  him,  because  no  man  among 
the  patrons  of  Scotland  dispensed  his  patronage  more  libe- 
rally among  the  ministers  who  have  seceded  than  himself;  If 
we  mistake  not,  he  was  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the 
advice,  in  his  ecclesiastical  appointments,  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  leaders  of  the  Free  Church.  He  certainly  must  have 
chosen  the  ministers  he  appointed,  not  for  their  opinions  on  Church 
Government,  which  were  always  well  known,  but  for  their  faithfol 
preaching  of  the  Word ;  and  no  man  shewed  more  countenance 
or  favour  to  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  the  time  when  that  Church  was  inclined  to  favour  the  political 
views  of  the  party  to  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  attached. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  consider  these  very  persons, 
preaching  the  same  doctrines,  and  maintaining  the  same  opinions, 
as  parties  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  put  down  as  pernicious  to  the 
public.  It  is  and  can  be  with  him  nothing  but  a  miserable  spirit 
of  party  which,  in  an  ill-advised  hour,  induced  him  to  pledge 
himself  to  a  course  from  which  he  thinks  he  cannot  now  retreat 
with  dignity  or  grace. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  proprietor  of  the  whole  parish  of 
Canobie,  in  Dumfries- shire,  which  is  ten  miles  long  by  six 
broad,  and  contains  3000  inhabitants.  Application  for  a  site  was 
sent  to  the  Duke  by  a  petition  signed  by  1083  persons  in  May 
1844,  to  which  petition  no  answer  was  returned.  A  petition  'was 
also  sent  from  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Lockerby  in  behalf  of  the 
congregation,  in  May  1844,  the  receipt  of  which  was  merely 
acknowledged.  The  committee  of  the  congregation  made  another 
application  for  a  site  in  July  1844,  and  to  it  a  verbal  refusal  was 
given  through  the  Duke's  factor,  and  at  the  same  time,  permis- 
sion granted  to  erect  a  tent,  on  the  condition  that  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  permanent.  The  only  Free  Churches  in  the  dis- 
trict are  at  Langholm,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  at  Half  Morton, 
a  distance  of  four  miles.  The  number  of  families  adhering 
to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  upwards  of  160,  comprising 
600  to  800  individuals.  The  congregation  first  assembled  in  a 
close  on  the  roadside  in  the  month  of  August  1843,  thereafter  on 
a  piece  of  waste  moss,  under  a  canvass  tent,  until  interdicted 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  the  16th  October  1843.  Begin- 
ning on  Sabbath,  the  5th  November  1843,  they  assembled  on 
the  cross-roads  at  Hollows,  and  worshipped  there  in  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  months,  and  until  tne  Thursday  before  the 
first  Sabbath  of  July  1844,  when  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  dispensed  in  an  adjoining  field,  with' permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  After  that  period  they  assembled  one  Sab- 
bath on  the  public  road,  and  thereafter  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
road;  also  with  permission  of  his  Grace.     They  now  meet  for 
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worship  in  a  tent  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  erect  in  a 
convenient  spot,  and  which  they  first  occupied  on  20th  January 
1844.  The  tenure  of  occupation  is  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  tenant  of  the  ground.  Thus,  for 
upwards  of  two  years  were  these  poor  people  compelled  to  meet 
for  worship  in  cross  roads,  summer  and  winter,  with  no  protec- 
tion whatever  from  the  elements ;  and  even  now,  the  precarious 
shelter  of  a  tent,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Grace,  is  the  utmost  extent 
of  comfort  which  he  designs  to  allow  them. 

A  similar  case  occurs  in  the  district  of  Wanlockhead,  which  is 
also  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  of  which  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch is  sole  proprietor.  The  population  of  the  village  of  Wan- 
lockhead is  800,  of  whom  full  three-fourths  came  out  with  the 
minister  at  the  Disruption  of  the  Establishment  in  May  1843. 
The  congregation  have  ever  since  been  compelled  to  worship  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  place  where  they  meet  is  the  highest  in- 
habited land  in  Scotland,  being  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  canvass  tent  was  at  one  time  erected,  but  it  was  blown 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  isproprietor  of  Wanlockhead  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  is  proprietor  of  Leadhills,  which 
is  distant  two  miles.  There  are  274  communicants  in  con- 
nexion with  the  congregation,  and  of  these  50  belong  to  Lead- 
hills. There  are  130  persons  above  twelve  years  of  age  belong- 
ing to  the  congregation,  over  and  above  the  communicants, 
making  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  Free  Church  upwards 
of  400.  The  minister's  family  reside  in  Dumfries,  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  has  the  use  of  a  very 
small  hired  room  in  the  village  of  Wanlockhead. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  congregation  from  an  eye-witness,  communicated 
to  us  under  the  title  of  "Notes  from  an  unpublished  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  the  South  of  Scotland,"  which  gives  a  singularly 
interesting  picture  of  this  meritorious  and  unworthily-treated 
people. 

"  Having  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  hardships  which  some  congrega- 
tions of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  suffered  from  being  driven 
to  worship  in  the  open  air,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  ground  for 
their  churches,  I  readily  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
one  of  their  field-preachings,  as  they  are  termed.  I  had  frequently 
read  descriptions  of  such  scenes,  but  I  felt  anxious  to  judge,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  my  own  observation,  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  this  hardship.  It  was 
stated  in  the  local  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Candlish,  a  well  known 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  in  Edinburgh,  was  to  preach  at  the  mining 
village  of  Wanlockhead  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  and  as  the  weather  had 
been  previously  very  fine,  I  set  out  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  bo 
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able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  at  a  very  moderate  risk  of  cold  and  dis-. 
comfort. 

*•  I  soon  discovered  that  the  state  of  the  barometer  in  the  low  country 
is  a  very  fallible  guide  to  what  ooe  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
higher  regions  where  Wanlockhead  is  situate.  That  village  is  in  Dum- 
friesshire^ in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Lanarkshire 
from  Dumfriesshire^  or  perhaps  more  properly,  near  where  these  coun- 
ties meet.  It  is  at  least  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  if 
the  ground  can  be  called  cultivated  in  a  place  where  oats  are  only 
grown  to  be  cut  green  as  food  for  cattle,  Waiilockhead  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction, it  is  said,  of  being  the  highest  cultivated  ground  in  Scotland. 
.  "  The  service  was  to  commence  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  Wanlockhead,  and 
on  the  road  between  it  and  Leadhills^  (another  village  of  the  same 
description  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Wanlockhead,)  I  overtook 
a  number  of  people  travelling  with  the  same  object  as  nryself,  but  appa- 
rently much  more  regardless  of  the  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  shrouded 
in  a  thick  mist,  against  which  we  had  to  struggle.  Before  I  reached 
Wanlockhead,  I  was  wet  through,  as  were  many  of  those  whom  I  there 
found  assembled  round  a  canvass  tent,  under  which  I  understood  ser- 
vice had  for  a  few  weeks  previously  been  performed.  To  me  it 
appeared  very  evident  that  by  no  process  of  packing  could  tlie  tent  be 
mcide  to  contain  above  one-third  of  the  people  now  assembled  about  it, 
many  of  whom,  I  was  informed,  had  come  from  considerable  distances. 
I  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  my  journey  would  be  a  fruitless  one,  for  it 
never  entered  into  my  imagination  that  even  if  Dr.  Candlish  were  per-^ 
auaded  to  preach  in  the  open  air  in  such  weather,  he  would  find  a  congre- 
gation to  listen  to  him.  After  some  deliberation  among  the  elders,  it 
seemed  to  be  settled  unanimously  that  the  tent  would  not  hold  all  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  they  began  immediately  to  wend  their  way  down  the  ra- 
vine, on  the  side  of  which  the  village  of  Wanlockhead  stands,  towards  a 
much  smaller  ravine  about  500  or  600  yards  distant,  at  the  farthest  and 
narrowest  end  of  which  I  observed  somethiog  like  a  large  sentry  box, 
half  open  in  the  front,  and  raised  on  poles  some  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  I  was  told,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  movement,  that  *  the  Doctor  was  goiog  to  preach  at  the  old  tent/ — 
my  informant  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  object  I  have  just 
described,  where,  till  within  a  few  weeks,  he  said  the  congregation  had 
assembled  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half.  I  ventured  to  observe 
how  very  unsuitable  the  weather  now  was  for  having  a  sermon  in  the 
open  air,  but  he  said  they  had  seen  '  many  a  waur  Sabbath  than  this 
since  they  came  out  bye,'  or,  in  other  words,  since  the  congregation  had 
left  the  Established  Church.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed. 
I  observed  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  brought  out  chairs  and  stools  from 
their  houses,  which  they  placed  among  the  shingle  in  front  of  the  wooden 
tent  or  pulpit.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  seated  them- 
selves on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  ravine,  which  rose  abruptly  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  platform  on  which  the  tent  stood,  within  a  short  distance 
of  it.  The  place  was  well  protected  from  the  blast;  but  that  only 
seemed  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  rain,  which  continued  to  poor 
down  unceasingly  during  the  hour  and  three  quarters  which  the  service 
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lasted.  1  wajs  accommodated  with  half  a  chair  on  the  level  ground, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  striking  scene  around  me.  The  con- 
gregation on  that  occasion  (its  numbers  having  been  increased  by  the 
fame  of  the  preacher)  consisted  of  about  1000  persons,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge.  The  men  were,  generally  speaking,  either  miners  or  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  with  some  sprinkling  of  the  middle  classes 
among  them.  They  were  well  and  suitably  dressed,  and  most  of  them 
wore  the  gray  plaid  of  that  district.  There  was  an  evident  desire  to 
get  as  near  the  tent  as  possible  ;  and  before  the  service  commenced,  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  serious  appearance  of  the  assembly^  like 
people  engaged  in  serious  meditation. 

'^  The  face  of  nature  in  these  mountains  could  have  been  little  changed 
from  the  time  that  the  banner  of  the  Covenant  waved  among  them 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  *,  and  on  the  present  occasion  there  waii 
nothing  wanting  to  complete  a  picture  of  a  conventicle  of  those  times 
of  persecution,  but  the  rude  weapons  of  their  warfare,  and  the  scouts 
on  the  distant  hills  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
penalties  under  which  the  Covenanters  suffered  are  blotted  from  the 
statute-book.  Nonconforniity  to  the  state  religion  has  ceased  to  be  a 
crime.  Ileligious  toleration  is  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution.  The  preference  of  the  congregation  of  Wanlockhead 
for  the  Free  Chtirch  is  neither  illegal  nor  immoral ;  and  why,  therefore^ 
should  they  be  exposed  to  these  hardships  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions?  The  refusal  of  ground  for  their  church,  which  involved 
these  consequences^  struck  me  as  a  manifest  violation  of  the  principles 
of  religious  toleration.  The  same  Constitution  entitles  them  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  that  protects  and  secures  their  landlord  in  the  possession 
of  his  honours  and  estates.  By  which  of  these  two  parties,  I  thought, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  violated  and  contemned  ?  By  those 
who  claimed  religious  liberty,  or  by  him  who  persecuted  them  for  it  ? 

*'  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind.  Dr.  Candlish 
had  ascended  the  pulpit.  I  had  seen  him  in  former  days  in  a  handsome 
church,  surrounded  by  a  fashionable  audience.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  two  'positions.  He  seemed  to  adapt  himself 
equally  well  to  either,  though  I  fancied  I  could  discover  something 
minglmg  with  his  address  here  which  unites  those  by  a  common  sym- 
pathy who  have  struggled  and  suffered  together  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
I  need  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  sermon*  I  may  say,  however, 
that  its  effect  was  such,  that  I  wonderfully  soon  forgot  that  I  was  not 
sitting  in  a  church.  It  had  no  allusion  to  the  peculiar  and  trying 
circumstances  of  the  congregation.  The  text — 2  Tim.  ii.  19,  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse — is  one  which  unites  the  snblimest  views  of 
the  unseen  realities  of  another  world  with  the  practical  duties  of  thid 
life ;  and  I  remember  being  particularly  struck  with  the  suitableness  of 
the  illustrations  to  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  life  of  many  of  the 
audience.  The  utmost  attention  prevailed  throughout.  The  incessant 
pelting  of  the  rain  on  the  umbrellas  was  the  only  audible  interruption. 
The  service  concluded  as  it  began,  with  a  prayer  and  a  psalm,  and  the 
congregation  dispersed.  There  was  a  collection  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  canvass  tent,  and  when  I  put  my  contribution  into  the  plate,  it 
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was  half  full  of  water.  I  believe,  from  what  I  afterwards  heard  of  the 
effect  of  the  sermon,  that  the  congregation  would  gladly  have  endured 
a  similar  wetting  next  Sunday  for  the  sake  of  such  another.  I  entirely 
agreed  with  them.  Yet  I  had  a  painful  foreboding  that  among  them 
there  might — ^indeed  must — be  some  of  too  delicate  a  frame  to  bear 
such  an  exposure  with  impunity,  and  some  in  whom  it  would  ripen 
into  deadly  activity  the  seeds  of  incipient  disease. 

"  My  curiosity  was  rather  excited  than  satisfied  by  what  I  had  just 
seen.  I  devoted  some  short  time  to  making  acquaintance  with  the 
villagers  of  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills.  I  found  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  primitive  race,  but  very  intelligent  on  general  subjects,  as 
well  as  on  that  which  was  evidently  of  chief  interest  at  present ; — ^I 
mean  what  is  called  the  Church  question  which  issued  in  the  separation 
of  the  Free  Church.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wanlockhead, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  of  Leadhills  belonged  to  it.  They 
formed  one  congregation  under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  Wanlock- 
head, one  of  those  who,  at  the  Disruption,  had  been  faithful  to  his  prin- 
ciples. I  visited  him  in  his  miserable  apartment,  the  only  one  he  could 
procure.  His  wife  and  family  are  forced  to  reside  at  Dumfries,  thirty 
miles  distant.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  Wan- 
lockhead and  the  surrounding  wilderness.  The  lead  mines  are  not  now 
let  as  formerly ;  they  are  worked  by  his  Grace,  and  the  villagers  are  in 
his  immediate  employment.  They  are  his  servants.  They  build  or 
excavate  their  houses,  but  they  have  no  right  to  the  ground,  and  they 
are  removable  at  his  Grace's  pleasure.  Of  any  kindness  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke  they  spoke  with  gratitude,  and  of  his  intolerance 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  They  are  a  reading  and  thinking  people. 
In  both  villages  public  libraries,  under  judicious  regulation,  and  under 
popular  management,  have  existed  for  about  a  century,  and  the  books 
appear  to  be  well  chosen.  Their  preference  for  the  Free  Church  is 
plainly  the  result  of  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  distinctive  prin- 
ciples, and  of  a  religious  belief  of  their  being  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures.  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  refusal  of  sites  for  Free 
Churches  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  congregations  which  re- 
quired them  were  deluded,  or  influenced  by  interested  motives.  It  is 
a  bad  reason  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  assumes  the  right  of  one 
man  to  decide  on  the  sincerity  of  the  religious  profession  of  his  neigh- 
bour, which  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration.  But  even  that  reason,  bad  as  it 
is,  is  inapplicable  here ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
people  have  less  to  gain  and  more  to  lose  as  regards  worldly  advan- 
tages, by  nonconformity  to  the  Established  Church,  than  the  congrega- 
tion of  Wanlockhead.  Isolated  from  the  world — without  encourage- 
ment and  support — at  the  risk  of  loss  of  employment  and  ejection  from 
their  homes,  they  have,  for  conscience  sake,  braved  the  displeasure  of  a 
master  otherwise  kind  and  liberal.  For  two  and  a  half  years  they 
have  submitted  to  hardships  greater  than  any  I  witnessed ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  prepared  to  submit  to  any  trials  and  suffering 
in  the  same  cause.  I  left  them  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  their 
constancy,  and  sorrow  for  their  sufferings.     I  was  convinced  from  what 
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I  had  seen  and  beard  that  although  the  laws  under  which  the  cove- 
nanting inhabitants  of  these  mountains  had  suffered  were  happily  ex- 
tinct, there  still  remained  enough  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  laws  were 
conceived  and  executed^  to  make  it  a  subject  of  grateful  reflection  that 
the  power  of  persecution  was  limited  to  the  refusal  of  sites — no  small 
power  either.  The  national  voice  has  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
making  farther  provision  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
poorer  classes^  and  Parliament  votes  annually  many  thousand  pounds 
for  the  erection  of  churches.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  people  are 
not  desirous  of  receiving  religious  instruction.  But  here,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  thirsting  after  it,  and  determined  to  have  the  Gospel  whatever 
personal  sufTering  it  may  cost  them.  And  here  also  is  a  landlord  as  reso- 
lutely bent  on  defeating  their  object,  and  doing  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  convince  them  that  religion  is  not  a  relation  between  the  individual 
man  and  his  Maker^  unless  it  be  established  and  sustained  through  the 
medium  of  a  State-endowed  Church. 

"  I  cannot  find  time  to  describe  Leadhills.  The  general  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  Wanlockhead.  The  blight  of  intolerance  has  fallen  on  it  also. 
Leadhills  is  the  property,  I  believe,  of  the  Hopetoun  family.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  add  to  their  inconsistency,  like  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clench,  in  refusing  ground  for  Free  Churches,  by  being  themselves 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  or  how  that  matter  stands. 
But  I  believe  that  ground  at  Leadhills  for  that  purpose  has  been  re- 
fused, and  I  was  informed  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  Dr.  Candlish 
preached  at  Wanlockhead,  he  was  denied  even  the  poor  shelter  of  a 
stable  to  preach  in  at  Leadhills,  so  fearful  was  the  tenant  of  violating 
the  intolerant  law  of  the  district." 

We  could  not  add  by  any  description  of  ours  to  this  truthful 
delineation.  We  understand  that  as  one  way  of  proclaiming  the 
unjust  treatment  thus  endured,  and  of  handing  the  oppressor 
down  to   a  questionable   immortality,  there  are   about    to   be 

Eublished  sketches  of  the  scenes  at  Canobie  and  Wanlock- 
ead.  We  have  seen  the  original  sketches,  which  are  already 
advertised  for  publication.  The  scene  at  Wanlockhead .  is  of  a 
most  striking  description.  It  is  a  valley  formed  by  the  water- 
course of  a  small  leaping  burn,  which  comes  tumbling  down 
from  the  rocky  basin  of  the  mountains,  rising  in  stony  peaks 
among  the  mists.  No  tree  is  in  sight,  nor  any  dwelling, 
bat  some  rude  huts,  ill-calculated  to  stand  the  blasts  of  that  in- 
clement atmosphere.  Along  the  rough  road,  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet,  there  are,  winding  up  the  glen,  groups  of  country 
people,  while  the  clouds  hanging  over  the  mountain  tops  give  no 
indistinct  presage  of  the  accustomed  storm.  Far  up  the  glen,  at 
the  base  of  a  precipice,  which  serves  partly  to  shelter  it  from  the 
blast,  the  preaching  tent  is  I'epresented,  round  which,  regardless 
of  the  elements,  this  constant  and  stedfast  congregation  have 
now  for  three  seasons  worshipped.    As  a  work  of  art,  the  drawing 
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is  highly  creditable  to  the  artist^  and  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the 
genera]  wildness  of  the  scene,  detract  nothing  from  the  subject 
as  material  for  a  painting,  however  little  they  may  add  to  the 
comfort  of  a  congregation.  We  trust  that  this  memorial  of  the 
intrepid  resolution  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  under  circum- 
stances more  trying  than  the  most  exciting  battle-field,  may 
find  its  way  to  many  a  cottage  hearth,  and  long  keep  alive  their 
memory  in  the  admiration  of  our  country. 

But  what  excuse,  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  to  be  made  for  the 
author  of  all  this  distress  and  suflering  ?  in  sober  earnest,  is  the 
refusal  to  allow  these  poor  unoffending  people  some  thirty  square 
yards  within  the  parish  to  build  a  church,  for  which  iJiey  are 
ready  to  pay,  any  thing  but  the  rankest  and  most  palpable  per- 
secution I  Can  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  pretend  tnat  the  Free 
Church  is  tolerated  within  this  parish,  when,  by  his  ovm  delibe- 
rate act,  or  refusal  to  act,  which  is  the  same  thing,  no  one  can 
venture  to  exercise  the  tolerated  religion  except  at  the  danger  of 
his  life.  Is  it  fit  or  decent  that  aged  women,  or  delicate  maidens, 
or  children  of  tender  years,  or  old  men,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  many  summers,  should  stand  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  exposed 
to  such  a  tempest  as  would  deter  most  scions  of  nobility  from 
their  pleasure,  or  else  forego  their  own  fi^e  choice  of  that  form 
of  worship  which  they  believe  consonant  to  God's  word  ?  Is 
this  not  persecution?  If  every  Protestant  proprietor  in  Ire- 
land were  to  refuse  space  for  a  Catholic  Chapel,  man^  months 
would  not  elapse  before  the  walls  of  Parliament  rang  with  indig- 
nant remonstrances,  if  the  people  themselves  did  not,  as  they  are 
too  much  inclined  to  do,  take  their  redress  into  their  own  hand. 
Patriots  would  declaim  on,  and  ministers  would  legislate  for,  the 
intolerable  oppression.  But  the  Scottish  peasant  is  of  an  allren- 
during  character.  Violence  is  foreign  to  him  until  violence  is 
used  against  him.  But  as  Mr.  Speirs  well  said,  in  his  eloquent 
speech  jin  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  there  is 
an  oppression  which  renders  a  man,  aye,  and  a  wise  man,  mad ; 
and  it  is  the  reverse  of  all  justice,  as  well  as  of  all  prudence,  to 
strain  the  power  of  endurance  to  the  very  point  of  breaking. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  probably  imagines  himself  removed 
by  his  position  from  being  the  victim  of  such  caprices  as  he  him- 
self practises.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  certainly  is  the  last  man 
that  should  so  deal  with  conscientious  dissent.  What  is  the  pre- 
tence on  which  he  professes  to  keep  up  this  law  of  exclusion 
against  the  Free  Church?  Why,  that  it  is  inimical  to  the 
;^tablished  Church  of  Scotland.  Of  this  pretence  we  shall 
speak  immediately.  But  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  himself  is  a 
dissenter,  belonging  to  a  body  of  dissent  in  this  country  which 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  Church  at  all.. 
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Nay,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  pretending  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Establishment  on  the  heights  of  Wamockhead,  he  has^ 
to  the  great  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Establishment,  built, 
and  now  very  keenly  patronises,  an  Episcopalian  Chapel  at  Dal- 
keith. We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Duke  and  his  Episcopal 
Ch^el.  Let  him  follow  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  but 
let  nim  permit  others  the  free  exercise  of  their's.  If  the 
Duke  lived  in  a  Papist  country,  and  were  not  blessed  with 
a  private  chaplain,  he  would  hardly  consider  his  religion  to- 
lerated if  he  were  not  allowed  a  foot  of  land  for  a  place  of 
worship.  Or  what  would  he  think,  if,  driven  for  health  to  some 
watering-place  in  Scotland,  crowded  with  members  of  his  own 
faith^  he  were  unfortunately  to  pitch  his  tent  within  the  domain 
of  some  descendant  of  Old  feurley,  who  would  not  suffer  the  sha- 
dow of  black  prelacy  to  fall  upon  hid  land  I  Would  the  Duke 
and  his  suite  go  to  the  hill-side  ?  We  trow  not ;  but  they  would 
sit  at  home  and  inveigh  with  just  reprobation  at  the  narl*ow- 
minded  bigotry  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
But  it  is  said  the  Free  Churchmen  are  violent  in  their  lan- 

f;uage.  They  have  expressed  animosity  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and!  They  have  stirred  up  ill  and  dissension  among  families. 
Therefore,  concludes  the  Duke,  they  shall  have  no  shelter  on  my 
estate. 

But  suppose  all  this  were  true,  does  the  Duke  always  act  on 
this  principle  ?  Do  no  other  sects  but  the  Free  Church  use  strong 
language?  Do  the  Anglo-Catholics,  as  they  call  themselves, 
maintain  and  support  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  established  by 
law,  or  does  the  Duke  refuse  his  countenance  to  all  whose  prin- 
ciples are  opposed  to  that  Establishment  I  Have  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  stirred  up  no  dissensions  in  families  ? 

"  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

But  farther,  as  to  the  violent  language  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  pretence  and  handle  which  his  Grace  makes  of  it  to  justify 
these  intolerable  doings.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  so 
great  a  convulsion,  men  driven  by  the  strong  hand  of  oppression, 
as  they  thought  it,  should  tamely  sacrifice  house  and  home,  and 
all  they  held  dear,  without  feeling  the  impulses  of  worldly  irrita- 
tion. Few  dukes  or  barons,  we  venture  to  say,  would  stand  the 
loss  of  all  things  for  conscience  sake,  with  perfect  equanimity.  But 
truly  it  moves  our  indignation  forcibly  to  see  a  man,  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  clothed  in  ermine,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuries  of  refined  life,  luxurious  even  in  his  devotions,  when  charged 
with  exposing  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  sending  down,  for 
all  he  knows,  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  to  a 
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premature  grave,  stand  up  in  the  assembly  of  his  peers,  and  pro- 
nounce himself  ^lot  innocent  only,  but  erievouslj  wronged,  be- 
cause on  some  occasion  he  had  been  called  some  hard  name — 
because  some  one  had,  some  where,  termed  him  a  Godless  tyrant ! 
If  in  the  pinching  misery  of  some  winter  snow-storm,  such  a  word 
had  mingled  with  the  devotions  of  Wanlockhead,  while  none  could 
commend  or  justify,  might  not  some  excuse,  the  weak  humanity 
which  prompted  it  ?  It  had  been  well  for  Wanlockhead  if  hard 
words  had  been  all  they  had  to  suffer  from  his  Grace.  But  after 
all,  weak  and  impotent  as  the  conclusion  was,  the  result  was  even 
more  miserable.  For  it  turned  out  that  the  rumour  which  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke  was  untrue — ^that  he  never  had 
been  called  a  Godless  tyrant,  and  the  Duke,  we  believe,  acknow- 
ledged his  error  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  although  so  faintly 
as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  reporters.  Nevertheless,  no  churcn 
is  yet  permitted  to  be  built  in  Canobie,  and  the  people  in  Wan- 
lodshead  still  worship  in  alternate  sunshine  and  storm. 

So  stands  the  controversy  between  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  - 
and  the  people  of  Canobie  and  Wanlockhead.  We  really  do  ear- 
nestly hope — ^we  wish  we  could  say  that  we  were  persuaded — 
that  the  Duke  would  seriously  reconsider  this  matter — that 
he  would  determine  for  himself  how  far  the  course  which  we 
have  described  is  in  any  degree  worthy  of  his  high  position,  or 
befitting  a  legislator  of  this  free  country.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
we  are  confident  there  is  some  untoward  influence  which  warps 
his  Grace's  usually  clear  perception  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  no  more  certain  way  to  aEe- 
uate  the  affections  of  a  kindly  disposed  and  respectable  population 
from  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  than  the  exhibition  of  such  a 
wanton  ana  intolerable  disregard,  not  of  their  wishes  and  feel- 
ings merely,  but  of  their  best  and  highest  interests. 

If  from  the  south  we  turn  to  the  north,  the  same  spectacle 
presents  itself  in  many  quarters.  We  are,  however,  glad  to  say 
that  shame,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  or  better  information  regarding 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  has  in  some  instances  broken  down 
the  resolution  of  site-refusing  proprietors.  Indeed  we  feel,  satis- 
fied, that  the  whole  of  this  wretched  system  would  speedily 
crumble  away,  if  it  ceased  to  retain  the  portion  of  respectability 
which  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  gives  it.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  for  instance,  immediately  after  the  Disrup- 
tion, commenced  the  same  system,  and  very  great  hardship  was 
thereby  entailed  on  many  deserving  men  and  congregations,  who,  iu 
those  remote  parts  of  the  country,  would  have  suffered  sufficiently 
by  the  stern  hand  of  want  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  more  cultivated  districts.  The  Duke  probably  believed  that 
the  feeling  of  the  people  was  a  mom^ntaiy  impulse,  and  thought 
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that  by  discouraging  the  movement,  he  would  give  them  time  to 
reflect,  and  that  they  would  speedilv  return  to  the  Establish- 
ment. It  IS  difficult  to  reconcile  this  course  with  any  right 
principle  of  justice  or  liberalitv ;  but  the  Duke  has  retrieved  nis 
error  as  a  nobleman  ought  to  ao ;  and  instead  of  that  contempti- 
ble weakness  of  mind  which  prompts  a  man  of  contracted  cna- 
racter  to  persevere  in  error,  because  he  has  once  commenced  it, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  exhibited  true  magnanimity  in  com- 
pletely reversing  his  conduct,  and  giving  ground  for  Churches, 
Manses,  and  Schools,  in  the  most  liberal  and  handsome  spirit. 
What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  course  he  first  adopt- 
ed, it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  inquire  ;  but  we  are  sure  ne 
will  find,  in  the  gratitude  and  afiection  of  the  population  on  his 
vast  estates,  and  in  their  religious  and  moral  advancement,  a  /ar 
more  than  ample  reward  for  any  eflbrt  the  surrender  may  have 
cost  him. 

In  the  large  district  of  Applecross,  in  Rosshire,  the  proprietor 
of  which  is  the  Member  for  the  County,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  sites 
were  for  a  long  period  absolutely  refused ;  although  we  under- 
stand that  recently  concessions  have  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  ample  facilities  will,  in  the  end,  be  afforded  to  the  popu- 
lation. And  here  we  must  obser\'e,  that  many  proprietors, 
who,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  have  persisted  m  refusing 
ground  for  churches,  and  have  thereby  exposed  congregations  to 
the  most  bitter  hardships,  seem  to  think  that  they  are  miracles 
of  generosity,  if,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  they  yield 
at  last.  We  cannot  say  we  at  all  share  in  their  self-admi- 
ration. They  have  to  answer  for  all  the  misery,  heart-burn- 
ings, disease,  and  death,  which  three  years'  persecution  has 
brought  with  it ;  and  if  they  look  back  on  the  catalogue,  they 
will  not  think  of  themselves  with  quite  so  much  complacency. 

But  still  there  are  many  cases  of  most  grievous  hardship  and 
oppression,  in  which  no  concession  whatever  has  been  made,  or 
is  promised.  Lord  Macdonald,  who  is  a  proprietor  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  warmly 
attached  to  the  Free  Church,  has  positively  declined  to  allow  a 
foot  of  ground  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Free  Church  con- 
gregation in  his  part  of  the  island — ^although  a  relation  of  his 
own  offered  to  build  a  Free  Church  at  Portree. 

Take  another  case.  The  minister  of  the  Small  Isles,  of  which 
the  Island  of  Eigg  is  the  chief,  went  out  at  the  Disruption  of 
the  Church,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  that  island,  on  which  were  the  manse  and 
church.  But  the  proprietor  has,  for  nearly  three  years,  refused 
to  pemiit  an  erection  of  any  kind  to  be  made  upon  the  island 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Free  Church  or  their  minister,  who 
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lias  ever  since  visited  the  island  in  a  crazy  vessel,  which,  while 
he  is  there,  serves  as  bis  onlv  home ;  and  exposed  to  the  ftiry  of 
those  stormy  seas,  and  to  the'imminent  danger  of  his  life,  has  this 
devoted  and  heroic  man  continued  his  ministratioi^s  among  the 
people.  What  a  spectacle !  A  man  of  God  exposed  night  and 
day  to  the  buffeting  of  the  billows,  all  to  gratify  the  caprices  of 
a  petty  Highland  proprietor  I  We  understand  a  negotiation  is 
on  foot  to  terminate  tnis  state  of  things,  and  that  a  site  has  at 
last  been  offered ;  but  the  evil  has  continued  too  long. 

There  are  other  similar  instances  along  the  west  coast  and 
islands,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  give  our  readers  at  a  distance  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  than  by  mentioning  the  fact  that 
the  Free  Church  contemplates  the  construction  ot  iron  floating 
churches,  and  has  already  contracted  for  one,  to  be  used  on  these 
coasts,  "  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Speirs,  "  we  shall  get  the  vessels 
afloat — at  all  events  this  vessel — by  the  month  of  March.  We 
have  only  ordered  one,  because  it  is  an  experiment.  I  sincerely 
trust — and  I  am  sure  the  Commission  will  unite  with  me  in 
prayer  to  God — ^that  this  ark,  for  the  preservation  of  His  own 
Word  among  our  distant  congregations,  may  be  kept  safe  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  until  the  waters  of  bitterness  have  subsided, 
and  peace  be  restored,  when  the  congregations — returning  each 
to  its  own  sequestered  vale  or  hill-side — ^may  be  permitted  to 
erect  its  own  tabernacle,  and  to  send  forth  their  praises  to  Him 
who,  through  much  suffering  and  tribulation,  has  brought  them 
into  his  marvellous  light." 

Sir  James  Miles  Riddell,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Ardnamurchan,  which  is  forty  miles  long  by  five  broad, 
containing  three  parishes,  and  a  population  of  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  persons,  refuses  a  single  spot  of  ground  for  the  bufld- 
ing  of  a  Free  Church ;  and  the  people  now  worship  in  the  ope  n 
air,  being  refused  even  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  hut.  Sir 
James,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  people,  has  entered 
largely  into  his  reasons,  and  they  are  significant.  He  will 
not  allow  the  Free  Church  to  build  on  his  estate,  because  he 
differs  from  them  on  the  principles  on  which  they  left  the  Esta- 
blishment. No  man  who  does  not  agree  with  Sir  James  Miles 
Riddell,  shall  worship  within  walls,  or  under  any  roof  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  throughout  the  forty  miles  of  Ardnamurchan  ! 
Such  are  a  Highland  Laird's  notions  of  toleration  even  at  this 
day. 

We  need  not  continue  these  details,  degrading  as  they  are,  as 
our  object  is,  not  to  punish  individuals  by  exposure,  but  to  d&^ 
nounce  the  wrong.  We  might  adduce  instances  from  every  dis- 
trict in  Scotland,  either  of  absolute  refiisals  of  sites,  or  of  simulate 
pffers  of  them  in  inconvenient  stations,  or  clogged  with  unrean 
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9on£^ble  or  exorbitant  conditions ;  or  where  congregations^  in  the 
hoplessness  of  despair^  have  been  compelled  to  accept  sites  with 
all  these  objections  combined.  We  might  refer  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  West,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Ailsa — ^in  the  North, 
to  the  congregation  at  Dutbil,  worshipping  in  a  wood  on  the 
£arl  of  Seafieid's  princely  estates.  In  Argyleshire,  to  that  of 
Toresay  in  Mull,  on  the  domain  of  a  smaller,  but  not  less  rigo- 
rous potentate ;  to  cases  on  the  Earl  of  Cawdor^s  estates — and  at 
Stracnur — at  Innerwick ;  and  many  others  all  equally  deserv- 
ing of  reprobation — of  sympathy.  But  we  have  stated  facts 
Juite  sufficient  to  show  how  great  and  imminent  the  evil  is,  un- 
er  which  so^  many  districts  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  suffer. 
It  is  a  case  of  oppression,  unmitigated,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by 
the  slightest  palliation  or  excuse.  Be  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Churen  what  they  may,  the  more  erroneous  they  are,  the  more 
unworthy  is  the  use  of  such  weapons  against  them.  The  time  is 
altogether  gone  by,  when  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  served  by 
the  appliances  of  abused  power,  nor  will  it  be  tolerated  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  that,  whatever  be  men^s  opinions,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exercise 
them  freely,  so  long  as  they  do  so  in  decency  and  order. 

Many  excuses  rather  tnan  reasons,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  put  forward  in  defence  of  this  system  of  refusal.  They  are 
chiqfly  but  excuses,  because  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  even 
although  the  alleged  grounds  were  removedf,  the  conduct  of  these 
parties  would  not  be  altered.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
adhereuts  of  the  Free  Church  will  never  be  contented  with  a 
site,  unless  it  is  close  to  the  Established  Chiu'ch,  and  that  they 
wish  this  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  discord  and  ill-will.  Now, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  frequently  be  a  wish  to  have 
the  Free  Church  near  that  of  the  Estabhshment,  simply  from  the 
usual  convenience  of  the  situation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish ;  and  this  may  be  very  reasonably  desired  without  any 
such  n^otive  as  is  thus  attributed  to  the  Free  congregations. 
Many  disputes,  we  know,  have  arisen  between  proprietors  and 
Free  Church  parties,  as  to  the  situation  of  churches,  where  the 
proprietor  presses  himself  willing  to  allow  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  far  from  impossible,  that  in  some  instances  the  de- 
mands of  congregations  may  have  been  unreasonable  in  this 
respect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely, that  parties  suffering  the  privations  to  which,  in  almost  all 
these  instances,  they  are  exposed  in  their  worship,  should  not 
accept  of  accommodation,  even  at  very  great  inconvenience.  The 
notion  of  voluntary  martyrdom  might  be  veiy  well,  if  these  par- 
ties lived  where  they  were  cheered  by  admiration  or  sympathy. 
But  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  country  congregation^ 
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living  in  a  remote  Highland  glen — ^plain,  and  ignorant  of  all  but 
their  Bible,  would  sacrifice  tneir  individual  comfort  and  their 
healthy  week  after  week,  not  for  any  principle,  but  for  mere  vain- 
glory. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  an 
extensive  parish,  perhaps  covering  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles,  ana  intersected  oy  streams  and  mountains,  the  offer  of 
a  site  or  ground  for  a  church,  in  an  ineligible  situation,  may 
be  tantamount  to  a  refusal  altogether.  But  into  this  class  of 
cases  we  have  no  wish  to  enter.  K  the  landlords  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  act  justly  and  liberally  towards  their  people,  there  will 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  adjusting  such  cases ;  and  where  the 
people  are  truly  unreasonable,  they  will  neither  find  support  nor 
sympathy. 

Most,  however,  of  the  parties  who  cry  out  about  the  unreason* 
able  demands  of  Free  Church  congregations,  are  the  very  parties 
who  refuse  to  grant  their  demands,  even  when  most  moderate. 
It  is  not  pretended  by  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  or 
Lord  Macdonald,  that  they  are  prepared  to  grant  sites  to  the 
Free  Church,  if  they  will  only  be  content  with  a  reasonable 
situation.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  brought  for- 
ward to  distract  attention  from  their  foregone  determination. 

We  have  alluded  already  to  the  objection  taken  to  the  Free 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  violence  of  language  used  by  some  of 
its  leaders,  and  the  hostility  which  it  professes  to  the  Establish- 
ment.    On  both  these  we  have  a  word  farther  to  say. 

As  to  the  alleged  violence  of  language  employed,  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  in  violence  the  language  which  has 
been  used  against  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Speirs,  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  read  a  letter  from  a  proprietor  whom 
he  would  not  condescend  to  name,  who,  in  refusing  ground  for  a 
church  upon  his  estate,  called  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
"ranting  vagabonds."  Nor  is  this  at  all  a  solitary  instance. 
Much  strong  and  indecent  language  has  been  used  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  in  high  and  low  places.  But  any  man  of  enlightened 
or  liberal  views  must  be  well  aware,  that  no  great  public  move- 
ment does,  or  ever  did  take  place,  without  the  use  of  strong  and 
exciting  language.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Free 
Church  movement  should  be  any  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  strength  of  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Free  Church  leaders,  it  affords  not  a  shadow  of 
excuse  for  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  their  congrega- 
tions. The  people  of  the  Free  Church  ask  no  favour  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  It  is  a  matter  of  right — and  must  be,  and 
will  be  so  dealt  with.  It  is  a  claim  merely  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  conscientious  opinions.  If  strong  language  by  one 
or  two  men  were,  for  a  moment,  to  be  held  to  justify  the  sus- 
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pension  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  discussion  or  of  worship, 
there  would  be  an  end  both  to  civil  and  religious  toleration. 

Much  is  said  as  to  the  discord  introduced  into  families  and 
communities  by  this  agitation.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  parties  who  feel  this  so  strongly  had  reflected  more  on  such 
results  before  they  drove  the  Free  Church  clergymen  and  people 
from  the  bosom  of  tlie  Establishment.  Thev  were  wamea,  well 
warned,  of  the  social  convulsion  by  which  the  movement  would 
be  attended.  Their  answer  then  was,  that  the  people  cared 
nothing  about  the  question ;  and  they  remained  deaf  to  the 
voice  both  of  reason  and  justice ;  and,  now  that  they  find,  in- 
stead of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of 
searching  interest  pervading  the  whole  community,  ana  pierc- 
ing, through  even  the  domestic  relations,  they  have  little  rea- 
son to  complain  that  a  catastrophe  they  themselves  rendered 
inevitable  has  produced  its  natural  fruits.  Doubtless  the  spirit 
of  dissension  is  much  to  be  regretted;  although  probably  it 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  evil  inseparable  from  all  periods 
when  the  religious  feelings  are  strongly  interested  and  awaken- 
ed. But,  do  the  opponents  of  the  Free  Church  think  that 
they  do  anything  to  allay  that  dissension,  and  to  reunite  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  affection,  by  riveting  opinions,  strong  in 
conviction,  by  the  sterner  chains  of  contumely,  scorn,  and  op- 
pression? Do  they  think  that  a  man  who  is  persecuted  ror 
nis  opinions  regards  with  peculiar  complacency  the  opposite 
opinions  on  account  of  which  he  is  persecuted,  or  those  who 
hold  them  in  common  with  his  persecutor  I  Is  it  the  way  to 
make  a  man  tolerant  of  difference,  to  whip,  or  starve,  or  oppress 
him  into  a  more  kindly  and  liberal  feeling?  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  oppressors  of  the  Free  Church  have  not  retarded  its  pro- 
gress by  one  hair-breadth  or  one  hour ;  but  they  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  dangerous  and  bitter  discontent,  the  fruits  of  which  may 
be  reaped  at  a  lon^  distant  day. 

It  is  pretended,  however,  that  the  hostility  of  the  Free  Church 
to  the  Establishment  is  the  real  cause  of  the  discouragement 
shown  to  its  members.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  a  mere 
pretext ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  although  the 
Establishment  had  never  once  been  referred  to  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Free  Church,  the  result,  in  regard  to  these  parties, 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  individual  members  of  the  Free  Church — and  some, 
perhaps,  carry  these  opinions  to  an  excessive  extent — there  is,  as 
we  understand,  no  hostility^  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Establishment.  But  here, 
again,  we  shall  not  permit  om*  antagonists  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  question  at  issue.    Granted  that  the  Free  Church 
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were  ever  so  much  hostile  to  the  Establishment,  is  that  any 
reason  why  the  principles  of  toleration  should  be  suspended  in 
their  case  f  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  as  inimical  to 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  as  one  body  can  be  to 
another ;  yet  we  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  an 
endeavour  to  reftise  them  ordinary  accommodation  on  that  ground. 
The  Bomish  Church  in  Ireland  is  surely  sufficiently  inimical 
to  the  Church  established  there;  yet  no  Protestant  proprietor 
has  yet  been  found  with  bigotry  or  boldness  sufficient  to  debar 
his  Catholic  tenantry  from  the  means  of  wcnrship  on  his  land  ! 
Where  is  this  to  end  I  K  the  dreams  of  the  Anglo-Catholics 
were  to  be  realized,  and  Episcopacy  were  to  be  established  in 
Scotland,  and  if  the  great  body  of  the  landholders,  as  they  pro- 
bably would,  were  to  follow  tae  fashion  of  the  day,  shoiUd  no 
Dissenting  place  of  worship  be  built,  whether  Free  Church, 
or  Erastian,  or  Seceder,  or  Cameronian,  or  Baptist,  or  Inde- 
pandent,  because  they  were  —  which  they  would  then  be-— 
bound  together  in  hostility  to  the  Prelatic  Establishment? 
There  is  no  sense  or  honesty  in  this  excuse.  It  is  a  mere  pre- 
text to  give  colour  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  principles 
of  liberty,  from  feelings  of  personal  animosity  and  dislite. 

But  it  is  said  there  is  no  question  of  toleration  here — ^that  the 
parties  in  question  are  only  exercising  their  legitimate  rights, 
and  using  their  property  in  the  way  tney  think  desirable— and 
that  no  party  is  entitled  to  demand  that  he  shall  have  a  church 
set  down  on  the  estate  of  any  one. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  keeping  of  private  property  inviolate 
is  one  of  the  most  paramount  and  sacred  privileges  of  a  fr^ee  con- 
stitution. But,  a£  we  remarked  in  the  outset,  the  very  condition 
on  which  all  such  property  is  held  and  protected,  impUesthat  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  public  benefit  has  been  first  secured. 
So  a  man  may  be  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  policy,  to 
give  the  public  a  right  of  highway  through  his  private  domain ; 
and  of  late  we  have  seen  numberless  very  strong  instances  of 
interference  with  private  property  by  Parliament,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  merely  plausible  speculation.  In  like  manner,  all  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  of  trade  are  burdens  on  private  pro- 

Eerty.  Naturally,  a  man  may  buy  and  sell  where  ne  chooses ; 
ut  the  Government,  for  the  public  benefit,  whether  wisely  or 
not,  has  ever  claimed  the  right  of  telling  where  to  bny  and  where 
to  sell.  Latterly,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  bdbter 
to  leave  people  to  themselves  in  this  respect ;  but  the  expediency 
of  the  law  does  not  alter  the  principle. 

But  if  the  general  benefit  of  the  public  is  a  condition  under 
which  all  private  property  is  held,  much  more  are  the  primary 
and  fundamental  principles  of  personal  liberty  and  religious  free- 
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dom.  "  I  am  perfectly  indifferent/'  said  Burke,  "  concerning 
the  pretexts  on  which  we  torment  each  other."  It  is  of  little 
matter  to  oiir  poor  country  people  what  shape  persecution  takes, 
whether  that  of  private  property  or  of  pubhc  tyranny,  while  the 
result  is  the  same.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that  to 
refuse  ground  for  a  place  of  worship  mai/  be  just  as  effectual  a  de- 
nial of  religions  toleration  as  refusing  to  permit  a  man  to  preach. 
Let  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  leam  of  his  colleagues.  The  Pre- 
mier, in  introducing  the  measure  for  Maynooth,  and  in  speaking 
of  Protestant  proprietors  in  Ireland  with  Catholic  tenantnr,  said 
— ^^  Such  a  man,  his  tenantry  being  all  Eoman  Cathohc,  and 
be  deriving  his  wealth  from  their  labour,  should  rather  say, — ^  I 
should  act  against  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  if  I  re- 
vised my  assistance  in  order  that  you  should  enjoy  the  consola- 
tions of  religion.  I  feel  a  conviction  that  I  shall  act  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  faith  which  I  profess,  by 
seeing  that  you  have  those  consolations.  I  differ  from  you  on 
religions  doctrines ;  but  still  my  wish  is,  that,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  you  should  receive  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation 
from  me  hands  of  those  from  whom  you  can  derive  them.  I  will 
consent^  dierefore,  and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
chapel ;  I  will  contribute  towards  its  construction  ;  nay  more,  I 
will  subscribe  something  for  the  maintenance  of  that  minister 
who  is  to  inculcate  doctrines  which  you  believe,  but  which  I 
cannot  agree  to.'  If  I  were  in  such  a  position,  should  I  violate  any 
precept,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  of  the  holy  religion  which  I 
profess,  were  I  to  act  in  this  liberal  spirit  f  "  Again,  what  says  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  the  rulers  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ?  They  do  not 
merdy  reftiseground  to  build,  but  they  silence  the  preachers.  ^*  Her 
Majest)^s  Government  are  unable  to  comprehendhow  anvpeculiar- 
ity  of  legislation  or  position  can  be  considered  as  justi^ng  a  de- 
parture m>m  those  mst  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
the  maintenance  of  which  forms  the  distinction  of  civilized  Chris- 
tian States,  and  had,  till  now,  been  the  boast  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud.  On  the  oontrary,  her  Majesty's  Government  w^e 
entitled  to  expect  that  those  Cantons  which  call  themselves 
liberal,  would  nave  been  solicitous  to  establish  their  claim  to 
that  tide,  by  setting  the  example  of  a  scrupulous  regard,  equally 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  own  citizens,  as  for  those 
of  their  confed^ates.'^  A  most  just  and  deserved  rebuke  by 
the  Foreign  Seci«tary.  Yet  is  there  any  distinction  between 
absolutely  silencing  the  voice  of  preachers,  and  forbidding  the 
election  of  places  of  worship?  J£  our  Government  were  to 
fcH'bid  the  erection  of  any  Dissenting  Chapel,  Episcopalian  or 
Presbyterian,  no  one  would  doubt  that  such  a  measure  would 
stribe  at  the  root  of  our  Constitutional  liberty — and  yet  these  pro- 
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prietors  claim  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  doing  that  which 
Government  constitutionally  cannot  do,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
say — ^there  is  no  principle  of  toleration  involved  in  the  question. 
A  proprietor's  estate  extends  over  a  whole  county.  All  religions 
are  tolerated  within  it.  He  issues  a  mandate  to  the  effect,  that — 
without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  conscience — no  church 
shall  be  built,  and  no  dissenting  congregation  shall  assemble,  on 
a  single  rood  of  his  land — that  ne  will  hunt  them  from  the  moor, 
the  forest,  and  the  morass — ^that  road  trustees  shall  debar  them 
from  the  highway,  and  that  even  within  the  flood  mark  they 
shall  not  be  protected ;  and  then  this  man  turns  round  and  blesses 
God  that  this  is  a  land  of  religious  Uberty,  and  that  he  never 
persecuted  any  one  on  account  of  his  opinions  I 

Of  course  it  depends  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual case,  whetner  the  refusal  to  allow  the  building  of  churches 
in  particular  localities,  be  or  be  not  equivalent  to  an  interference 
with  religious  liberty.  But  no  such  distinction  can  be  taken 
here,  because  the  course  thus  adopted  does  unquestionably 
amount  to  an  interference  with  religious  freedom,  and  has  been 
followed  because  it  does  so.  If  these  parties  imagined  that  a 
situation  for  a  church  within  the  parish  could  easily  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  the  resistance  would  have  lost  its  object,  and  would 
have  instantly  ceased.  Their  object  is  to  limit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  these  particular  opinions,  and  to  prevent  their  spread  by 
practically  preventing  parties  from  conducting  their  devotions 
under  the  pastoral  ministry  of  the  Free  Church.  That  is  their 
object.  They  could  not  attain  it  by  interfering  directly  with  the 
worship  of  the  people,  because  the  law  forbid  them.  But  they 
have  endeavoured  to  attain  the  same  object  by  refusing  ground 
for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship.  As,  therefore,  in  every  case 
the  reftisal  of  sites  has  been  accompanied  with  the  avowed  desire 
to  discourage  the  free  exercise  of  particular  religious  opinions, 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  whole  system  is  sub- 
stantially as  direct  an  infringement  on  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion as  were  the  carabines  of  Claverhouse  or  the  tortures  of  Lau- 
derdale. 

One  word  as  to  the  remedy.  We  cannot  express  the  grief  and 
shame  with  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  disclose  to  the  foreign 
readers  of  our  Journal,  the  discreditable  proceedings  which  we 
have  now  shortly  detailed.  Nothing  has  occurred  within  our  m^ 
mory  so  disgraceftil  to  the  character  of  our  aristocracy — ^nothing 
so  ungenerous,  so  unbecoming,  and  so  unjust.  We  found  no 
part  of  our  censure  upon  the  peculiarity  of  Free  Church  opi- 
nions. We  have  claimed  nothing  for  that  sect  which  we  do  not 
claim  for  all.  But  we  have  felt  it  a  humiliating  spectacle  for 
our  country,  that  while  the  national  vigour  and  determination 
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of  our  population  ^nerally,  in  this  cause^  have  risen  so  far 
superior  to  adverse  circumstances,  restricted  funds,  and  all  man- 
ner of  endurance  and  privation,  the  characters  of  any  of  our 
landed  nroprietors  should  go  forth  to  Christian  Eiurope  branded 
with  sucn  pitifiil  persecution.  We  say  any,  because  in  such  men  as 
Lord  Stair  and  Lord  Zetland,  Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Fife,  who  have 
united  support  of  the  Establishment  with  toleration,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  oissent,  there  are  many  examples  of  a  worthier  spirit  and  a 
nature  more  truly  noble.  Among  our  friends  on  the  Continent, 
where  one  building  sometimes  serves  not  for  different  forms  only, 
but  for  different  creeds,  our  tale  will  be  read  with  amazement,  not 
unminffled  with  incredulity.  Still,  it  shall  not  repent  us,  if, 
througnout  our  own  country  and  beyond  it,  we  have  in  any 
measure  given  utterance  or  expression  to  that  silent  suffering 
which  ought  to  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  a  generous  nation. 
For  three  years  the  Free  Church  has  remained  comparative- 
ly quiet,  trusting,  we  presume,  that  time  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  would  break  down 
this  miserable  system.  But  if  the  recusant  proprietors  will,  in 
defiance  both  of  justice  and  opinion,  persevere,  the  Free  Church 
have  intimated  that  they  will  follow  the  only  course  left,  and 
petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  we  understand 
IS  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  all,  under  legitimate  restrictions,  that  accommodation 
which  no  -  community  of  Christians  in  this  land  ever  before 
sought  in  vain.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any  such 
measure  should  be  required ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  I^arlia- 
ment,  which  does  not  scruple,  at  the  desire  of  a  Bailway  Com 
pany,  to  run  a  pubUc  thoroughfare  through  the  most  secluded 
or  tne  most  ancient  ancestral  acres,  shouldfind  any  difficulty  in 
principle  in  making  it  incumbent  on  proprietors  to  perform  a 
duty  which  is  laid  upon  them  all,  and  which,  without  compul- 
sion, they  ought  to  perform,  in  order  to  secure  the  power  of  cele- 
brating divine  worsnip  with  decency  to  our  Christian  country- 
men of  every  religious  denomination. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Papers  respeetmg  the  late  Hostilities  on  Ae 
NorthnWestem  Frontier  of  India,  Presented  to  Parliament 
hy  command  of  Her  Majesty.  Ordered  to  be  Printed,  26th 
February  1846. 

2.  Adventures  in  the  Punjaub*  By  Major  H.  M.  Lawrence, 
Bengal  Artillery,  Political  Agent  in  charge  of  British  Belations 
with  Lahore.     Second  Edition.     1846. 

3.  The  Punjaub;  heing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Caimtry  of  the 
Sikhsj  &c.  &c.  By  Lieut-Col.  Steinbach,  late  of  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  and  his  immediate 
Successors.  Second  Edition,  bringing  down  the  History  to 
the  Present  Time.     London,  1846. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Punjaub,  with  all  its  interwoven 
tragical  plots,  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  last  act  of  one  of  those 
extravagantly  bloody  tragedies  of  the  Hieronomo  or  Titus  An- 
dronicus  school,  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  delighted  English  audiences  with  rudely-acted  representee 
tions  of  savage  murders,  committed  one  after  another  in  r2q)id 
succession,  until  the  entire  dramatis  personcBy  to  use  a  forcible 
Eastern  expression,  is  sarf-kar^dy  or  cleaned  away.  The  "  Ee- 
venger's  Tra^d/'  has  never  been  more  effectively  acted  on  the 
stage  of  mimic,  or  of  actual  life.  From  the  death  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  up  to  the  present  times,  the  annals  of  the  Sikh  nation 
have  presented  one  continued  series  of  tragical  events,  in  which 
almost  every  possible  form  of  murder  and  violence  has  been  de- 
veloped. One  after  another  have  the  magnates  of  the  Punjaub 
been  cut  off  in  the  fall  vigour  of  life,  and  the  very  zenith  of  their 
careers,  until,  with  one  solitary  exception,  all  tne  great  men — 
great  after  their  kind — of  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  greatness  in  a  land  where  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge  is  ever  paramount  and  ever  operative  to  will  and  to  do 
foulest  murder.  When  Ajeet  Singh,  m  September  1843,  had 
shot  down  the  Maharajah  Shere  Singh,  it  might  well  have  been 
said,  in  the  compendious  language  of  the  old  tragedy — 
''  It  was  a  deadly  hand  that  wounded  him ; 

The  rest,  ambitious  who  should  rule  and  sway, 

After  his  death  were  so  made  all  away.^ 
Dhyan  Singh,  Ajeet  Singh,  Lena  Singh,  (Sindhawalla)  Sucheit 
Singh,  Uttur  Singh,  Sawun  Mull,  (of  Moultan)  Hera  Singh, 
Peshora  Sing,  Jowahir  Sing,  have  all  followed  the  Maharajah 
down  the  same  bloody  road  to  destruction.  Of  the  old  actors, 
Golab  Singh  alone  survives  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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great  historical  drama  which  is  now  being  acted  on  the  vast 
theatre  of  the  East. 

Of  these  bloody  tragedies,  the  British  Government  in  India 
was,  for  years,  an  idle  spectator.    We  shall  not  now  pause  to 
inquire  into  the  righteousness  or  the  unrighteousness  of  this 
strict  adherence  to  a  system  of  non-interference,  which  has  been, 
and  often  will  be,  departed  from  when  we  have  ends  of  our  own 
to  serve.     It  was  thought,  rightly  or  not,  by  the  statesmen  to 
whom  the  Government  of  India  was  intrusted,  that  the  Sikhs 
were  entitled  to  enjoy  uncx)ntrolled  the  privilege  of  revolutionizing 
the  Punjaub,  after  their  own  eccentric  fashion ;  and  as  the  suc- 
cession was  ever  continued,  in  one  way  or  another,  among  the 
direct  descendants  of  Eunjeet  Singh,  our  Governors-General 
found  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sovereigns  whom  the  chiefs 
and  the  army  were  pleased  to  exalt.    As  time  advanced,  and 
the  soldiery  waxed  more  and  more  unruly,  rising  in  their  de- 
mands as  they  perceived  more  clearly  the  extent  of  their  power, 
there  was,  ever  and  anon,  a  promise  put  forth  by  some  wily 
chief,  as  a  diversion — a  promise  to  lead  tne  Kalsa  army  across  the 
Sutlej,  in  search  of  new  pastime  and  new  treasure.    But  these 
idle  toreats — ^if  threats  indeed  they  can  be  called,  when  nothing 
was  really  threatened — ^were  well  understood  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  and  valued  at  just  what  they  were  worth.    Lord  Ellen- 
borougli,  who  had  treated  the  bloody  tragedies  at  Lahore,  rather  as 
tbough  they  were  farces  thananythingelse,  smiled  at  this  very  trans- 
parent sirdar-^TSifty  and  pitied  the  weakness  in  which  it  originated. 
There  was  nothing,  indeed,  to  excite  alarm,  and  he  could  see  no- 
thing to  justify  invasion.    When  he  laid  down  tfie  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  June  1844,  the  Punjaub  was  still  rent  by  intestine  con- 
vulsions.     The  l^khs  were  intent  on  the  destruction  of  each 
other,  and  in  this  distracted  state  could  not  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  very  formidable  opponents.     There  was  some  inconve- 
nience, it  is  true,  in  the  proximity  of  a  mutinous,  incontroUable 
soldiery,  who  might  at  any  time  be  impelled,  in  scattered  bands, 
to  cross  the  river  on  marauding  expeditions ;  but  anything  like 
a  combined,  concerted  movement,  was  not  to  be  apprehended,  so 
long  as  the  Sikhs  had  so  many  accounts  of  their  own  to  settle 
at  home.     On  the  23d  of  July  1844,  after  a  brief  interregnum, 
during  which  Mr.  Bird,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  civil  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  administered  the  affairs  of  Government, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  having  proceeded  to  Calcutta  by  the  over- 
land route,  took  the  oaths  as  Governor-General  of  In(Ha.    It  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  temper  of  the  new  ruler  was  very  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessor.     India  had  long  been  groaning 
under  the  burthen  imposed  upon  it  by  the  prosecution  of  expen- 
sive, and  often  calamitous  wars,  beyond  the  frontier.     Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  sedulously  addressed  himself  to  the  good  work  of  restor- 
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ing,  if  possible,  the  equilibriam  firom  which  the  coiintry  had  been 
so  violently  driven,  and  was  soon  busied  in  those  beneficent 
schemes  of  domestic  improvement  which  some  writers,  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  that  a  statesman  does  anything  if  he  only  does 
good,  have  desimiated  utter  inactivity.  It  was  nis  ambition,  not 
to  acquire  new,  out  to  consolidate  and  improve  the  old  and  ample 
possessions,  over  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  rule.  Sur- 
roimded  by  his  Council,*  he  would  fain  have  continued  to  reside 
at  the  Presidency,  deriving  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and 
sagacity,  and  sending  forth  from  the  Council-chamber  new  enact- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  Pro- 
vidence willed  it  otherwise.  In  spite  of  himseli^  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was  destined  to  become  a  conqueror — destined  to  be 
the  chief  actor  in  the  mightiest  series  of  events  which  the  present 
century  has  witnessed  in  the  East. 

Our  turbulent  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej  had, 
for  some  time,  been  waxing  more  presumptuous  and  more  daring. 
The  Lahore  Government  was  utterly  unable  to  control  them. 
The  Sikh  soldiery  were  dominant  in  the  Punjaub.  There 
were  no  boimds  to  their  licentiousness.  It  was  impossible 
to  calculate  on  the  acts  to  which,  in  such  a  state  of  insecu- 
rity, they  might  be  driven.  This  condition  of  affairs  forced 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Governor-General ;  and,  after 
mature  consideration,  he  finally  resolved,  on  the  16th  of  June 
1845,  to  quit  the  seat  of  Government,  and  proceed  towards  the 
north-western  firontier.  The  necessity  of  such  a  step  is  clearly 
expounded  in  a  Minute  bearing  that  date.  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  'document  met  with  the  fullest  concurrence  of 
the  Council.  In  it,  the  Governor-General  sets  forth  the  expe- 
diency of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  Sikh  Government  in  the 
Punjaub,  admitting  that,  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  he  has  been  necessitated  '^  to 
suffer  great  inconvenience,  considerable  expense,  and  some  risk ;" 
but  hoping  still  that,  however  unsatisfactory  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
they  might  in  time,  as  the  disorders  existing  in  the  Punjaub  be- 
gan "  to  subside,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  their  own  virulence," 
adjust  themselves  in  a  manner  favoiurable  to  the  reconstruction 
of  a  strong  Sikh  Government.  Such  a  self-adjustment  from 
within  was  rather  hoped  than  expected.  The  Governor-General 
could  not  but  see,  and  seeing  he  did  not  conceal  the  truth, 
that  the  prospect  was  anything  but  a  cheering  one  in  the  eyes  of 


*  A  Council  80  eonstituted  as  to  hold  out  the  fairest  promises  of  good  gOYemment. 
It  consisted  of  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  a  civil  servant  of  the  Company,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Chief  Political  Secretary  for  many  years  ;  Mr.  Millet,  for  some  years 
Secretary  to,  and  afterwards  member  of,  the  Law  Commission  ;  and  Sir  George 
Pollock,  whose  name  it  is  enough  to  mention. 
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a  statesman  bent  upon  the  preservation  of  peace.  Determined 
not  to  precipitate  a  collision  by  any  acts  of  an  offensive  character, 
or  any  measures  emanating  from  his  own  Government  calculated 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  he  was,  never- 
theless, fully  alive  to  the  expediency  of  watching,  from  the  near- 
est possible  point  of  observation,  the  proceedings  of  his  turbulent 
neighbours,  and  taking  such  steps  in  the  way  of  unostentatious 
precaution,  as  might  answer  all  purposes  of  defence,  without 
alarming  or  irritating  the  Sikhs.  Intent  upon  this  object,  he 
quitted  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  intelligence  which,  previous  to  nis  departure,  the  Govemor- 
General  hadreceivedfrom  the  Political  Agent  on  the  north-western 
frontier  was  of  an  amusing,  rather  than  an  alarming  character. 
Major  Broadfoot  had  written  graphic  descriptions  of  the  un- 
bounded licentiousness  prevalent  among  the  magnates  of  Lahore. 
The  pictures  of  debauchery  painted  by  our  agent  might  have  been 
himg  up  beside  any  pictures  of  a  like  description,  painted  in 
London  or  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  times  of  a  George  or  a 
CathajRINE,  and  done  no  mscredit  to  their  great  European  ori- 
ginals. The  Queen,  it  was  duly  reported,  had  taken  a  new 
paramour,  or  the  minister  a  new  dancing  girl,  and  all  were 
royally  drunk.  But  as  the  Govemor-General  proceeded  up  the 
Ganges,  more  important  intelligence  met  him  from  the  north- 
west. Jowahir  Singh,  the  prime  minister,  had,  after  a  series 
of  political  intrigues,  compassed  the  death  of  the  Koonwur, 
Peshora  Singh,  one  of  Bunjeet's  reputed  sons,  and  a  man 
possessing  some  influence  over  the  mmds  of  the  Sikh  soldiery. 
The  Prince  was  murdered  on  his  way  from  Attok  to  Lahore. 
The  act  was  one  which,  though  it  had  removed  a  dangerous 
rival,  was  too  surely  calculated  to  recoil  upon  the  minister.  The 
Kalsa  troops  seemed  determined  to  have  blood  for  blood,  and 
Jowahir  Smgh  was  marked  for  destruction.  Alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  the  minister  resorted  to  the  old  trick  of  drawing  off 
the  troops  from  their  schemes  of  murder  at  home,  by  preaching 
a  crusade  against  the  British.  He  seemed  bent  upon  precipitat- 
ing a  colUsion  with  the  troops  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Sutlej. 
"  This  determination,"  writes  the  Govemor-General  to  the 
Secret  Committee,  in  October  1st,  "  was  met  by  renewed  remon- 
strances, and  it  would  appear  that  Bhaee  Bam  had  caused  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Peshora  Singh  to  be  reported  to  the  troops, 
and  that  the  party  adverse  to  Jowahir  Singh  were  acting  with  bold- 
ness and  energy  to  defeat  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  minister ; 
the  latter  continuing  to  declare  that  he  would  gratify  the  Sikh 
army  by  leading  them  against  the  English,  rather  than  die  the 
death  of  a  dog  at  Lahore."  This  was  an  old  threat,  and  not 
much  to  be  regarded.    The  Governor-General  saw  clearly  enough 
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thai  the  rtorm  was  about  to  bunt  over  Lahore^  not  over  the 
British  frontier.    The  hostQe  policy  of  the  minister  had  been 
openlj  denounced  in  Dorbar ;  his  recent  acts  had  filled  the  sol- 
dienr  with  bitter  enmity  against  him;  the  Sikh  fince  at  the 
capital  was  too  weak  to  nnd^take  so  important  an  ezpediticm  as 
that  projected  by  Jowahir  Singh,  and  was  little  likely  to  obey 
the  mdmng  of  one  so  nnpopnlar  as  the  Wnzeer.    The  result  was 
precisely  what  the  Grovernor-General  anticipated.    Instead  of 
following  Jowahir  Singh  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Sikh 
soldiery  rose  up  against  and  slew  him*    He  was  sabreid  and  shot 
on  his  elephant ;  and  all  his  principal  adherents  either  shun,  im- 
prisoned,  or  compelled  to  fly  from  the  fury  of  the  insurgents* 
The  Ranee  was  permitted  to  carry  off  the  manned  body  of  h^r 
brother,  and  four  of  the  late  minister'^s  wives  were  burned  with 
the  corpse,  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  including  the 
Maharajah  and  the  Queen  mother,  looking  on  amidst  the  wild- 
est connision.     The  victims,  who  are  ever  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  considered,  at  such  a  time,  to  possess  projmetic  power,  hav« 
ins  been  asked,  at  the  frmeral  pile,  to  dechu:e  the  friture  destinies 
ot  the  Punjaub,  replied,  that  during  the  year  its  ind^>endence 
would  termmate — that  ^^  the  Sikh  sect  would  be  conquered,  the 
wives  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  be  widows,  and  the  country  be  deso- 
late ;  but  that  the  Banee  and  her  son  would  live  long  and  hap« 
pily,  and  the  Maharajah  continue  to  reign," — a  remarkable  pro- 
phecy which  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  fulfilment.     The 
troops  had,  by  this  time,  taken  the  govemm^it  into  their  own 
hands,  and  were  administering  affairs,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Khalsa  Pnnth.     They  now  formally  announced  to  the  differ- 
ent governors  in  the  Punjaub,  and  also  to  the  British  vakeels, 
that  the3r  had  put  Jowahir  Singh  to  death ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  intimated,  that  no  more  letters  would  be  addressed  to  the 
British  agent,  till  the  army  had  deliberated  on  their  contents. 
^^  They  declared,  however,  that  they  desired  peace ;  but  that  if 
troops  marched  from  our  stations  to  Loodhianan  and  Ferozepore, 
they  would  march  too ;  if  not,  that  each  power  should  keep  its 
own  territory  in  peace."    No  new  Wuzeer  was  appointed.    The 
Punchayuts  of  the  army  were  the  real  rulers  of  the  state ;  and  in 
this  condition  they  intended  to  remain,  till  after  the  Dusserah 
festival,  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  new  Grovemment, 
acting  under  the  representatives  of  the  soldiery. 

The  Dusserah,  which  is  generally  a  momentous  epoch,  preg^ 
nant  with  great  events,  passed  over  without  the  perrormance  of 
any  new  tragedies.  The  Ranee,  or  queen-mother,  was  dedared 
r^ent.  Acting  in  the  name  of  the  Maharajah,  she  adminis- 
tered the  afiairs  of  the  Grovemment,  consulting  first  one  sirdar 
and  then  another,  and  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  greater 
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sore  of  penonal  enerOT,  uid  far  more  propriety  of  demeanoar^ 
than  her  recent  abandoned  way  of  life — -ner  indolence  and  licen- 
tiousness— seemed  to  promise*  The  Purdah  no  longer  screened 
her  firom  the  gaxe  of  men ;  she  appeared  openly  in  me  presence 
of  her  soldiery,  and  exerted  herself,  but  not  with  very  great  sno 
cessy  to  allay  the  dissensions  existing  among  themselves,  and  to 
bricQe  the  hcentions  spirit  which  was  ever  movingthem  to  msh 
upon  the  disciplined  oattalions  of  the  British.  There  was  one 
great  obstacle  in  her  way.  The  Lahore  treasury  was  nearly 
exhausted ;  and  without  treasure  no  Sikh  ruler  is  ever  more  than 
a  puppet.  But  there  was  money  in  Govindgurh ;  and  to 
Grovinognrh,  accordingly,  the  Kanee,  taking  with  her  the  infiint 
Maharajah,  repaired;  and  intriCTed  so  successfiilly,  that  she 
obtained  fiom  the  EdUedar  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  were  paid 
down,  and  ten  more,  which  were  to  have  been  paid,  but  that  her 
absence  firom  Lahore  had  given  rise  to  new  schemes  of  revolu- 
tion, and  she  was  compelled  to  return  immediately  to  the  capital, 
where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  arrest  a  movement  which  was 
making  in  favour  of-  an  infant  son  of  Shere  Singh.  The  ten 
hkhs  of  rupees  were  handed  over  to  the  pay  department,  and,  in 
due  course,  distributed  to  the  troops ;  but  their  desires  w^re  not 
satisfied ;  they  still  clamoured  for  more  pay ;  and  so  vehement 
were  their  demands,  and  so  loud  their  threats,  that  the  Durbar, 
unable  to  pacify  them  by  a  distribution  of  farther  largesses, 
resorted  to  the  old  device  of  turning  their  thoughts  into  a  new 
channd  by  instigating  lliem  to  march  down  on  the  Sutler,  and 
help  themselves  to  the  treasures  of  the  late  chief,  Soochait  Singh, 
which  had  found  dieir  way  to  the  British  side  of  the  river.  A 
grand  scheme  of  conquest  was  mapped  out.  In  the  language  of 
me  political  agent,  as  contained  in  a  letter  dated  November  20, 
^^  Tbe  army  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  divisions,  one  to  remain 
at  Lahore,  and  the  rest  to  proceed  against  Boopur,  and  our  hills, 
Loodhianah,  Hurreekee,  Ferozepore,  and  Scinde,  while  one  was 
to  proceed  to  Peshaw^,  and  a  force  under  Bajah  6-oIab  Singh 
was  to  be  sent  to  Attock.  Each  division  was  to  be  of  8,000  to 
12,000  men  against  Ferozepore,*  under  Shaw  Singh,  Attare- 
wakah,  whose  estates  adjoin  the  place  against  which  it  was  to  act. 
Against  Hurreekee  is  to  go  Bajah  Lai  Singh ;  against  Lood«- 
hianah,  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  the  new  commander-in-chief;  and 
against  Boopur,  a  brother  of  Sena  (Lena)  Singh  Majeetea.    The 


*  Thus  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  papers.  The  obvious  meaning  is,  **  Each 
diviflion  was  to  be  of  8,000  to  1 2,000  men — that  against  Ferozepore  under  Shaw 
Singh,"  &c.  &c.  These  papers  are  throughout  very  carelessly  printed.  Many  of 
the  names  are  sadly  disfigured  *  and  the  Oriental  words,  occasionally  used  in  the 
letters  and  diqifttchsa)  oonverted  into  unmeaning  ooubinatiaou  of  lotten. 
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force  under  Shaw  Singh  k  to  be  4,000  horse,  and  two  brigades 
of  infantry  with  gons ;  under  Rajah  Lai  Singh,  4,500  horse,  and 
two  infantiy  brigades ;  under  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  four  brigades  of 
infantry,  (one  of  them  irregulars,  and  one  new  levies,)  and  1000 
horse,"  &c.  &c.  And  whmt  all  these  mighty  expeditions  were 
being  planned,  the  re^lar  troops  were  "discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  murdering  B%|ah  Lai  Singh  and  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  and 
sendmg  for  Golab  Singh  to  lead  them.  The  two  chie&  menaced," 
adds  Major  Broadfoot,  "  look  for  escape  to  exciting  enthusiasm 
against  the  English.     This  may  delay  or  precipitate  invasion." 

The  plan  of  invasion  thus  mapped  out  was  committed  to 
writing  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  November.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  there  was  great  commotion  at  Lahore.  The  astrologers 
had  (wracularly  pronounced  that  11  A.M.  would  be  a  propitious 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  hour  had 
passed  over,  and  not  a  chief  had  moved  from  his  houSe.  The 
delegates  of  the  army  flocked  to  the  Durbar,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  this  backwardness  in  so  important  a  conjuncture.  The 
Banee  came  forward,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  alleging 
that  as  the  propitious  hour  had  passed,  they  must  wait  until  the 
astrologers  found  another.  Accordingly,  the  court  astrologer  was 
sent  for,  and  compelled,  in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mmd,  to 
refer  again  to  his  almanacs ;  and,  after  spending  two  hours  in 
search  of  the  important  information  for  which  the  troops  were  so 
clamorous,  declared,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that  the  28th  of 
November  would  be  a  propitious  day.  This  did  not  please  the 
troops,  ^  eager  for  the  afiray,'  and  the  sage  was  again  sent  back 
to  his  tables.  Having  gained  wisdom  m>m  experience,  he  pro- 
nounced an  earlier  day,  (the  20th,)  as  also  a  lucky  one,  and 
though  this  did  not  altogether  satisfy  them,  he  escaped  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders. 

Still  there  seemed  to  be  much  talking  and  little  doing.  The 
soldiers  complained  that  the  Sirdars  would  not  lead  them ;  and 
the  Sirdars  c6mpla]ned  that  the  soldiers  would  not  follow  them. 
The  troops,  although  clamorous  for  an  immediate  march,  were 
dispersing,  in  large  numbers,  towards  their  own  homes ;  and  the 
chiefs  were  reproaching  and  advising  each  other,  now  valiant  and 
now  timorous,  fearful  of  the  British  soldiery,  but  more  fearful  of 
their  own.  Lai  Singh  declared  himself  ready  for  a  march,  but 
he  was  told  that  he  had  never  seen  war  of  any  kind,  and  knew 
nothing  of  war  with  the  EngUsh.  "  Send  on  the  regular  troops,'" 
it  was  added ;  "  we  will  join  rapidly  when  the  war  begins.  Tej 
Singh  is  a  wise  man  ;  let  him  go  first." 

The  wisdom  of  going  first  against  the  English  bayonets  is  not 
very  patent  to  the  understanding  of  men  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
nor,  seemingly,  was  it  much  better  understood  at  Lahore.    No 
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one  seemed  much  inclined  to  "  go  first.'*  The  propitious  day  of 
the  astrologers  passed  ;  the  entire  month  of  November  passed — 
and  still  the  Sixh  sirdars,  and  the  Sikh  soldiery,  were  only  talk- 
ing about  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Ranee  was  indignant. 
*'  Every  body,  she  exclaimed,  "  talks  about  conquering  Feroze- 
pore ;  out  nobody  advances."  The  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  Ranee.  They  seemed  to  think  that  she 
was  desirous  of  pushing  them  on  to  their  destruction ;  and  ob- 
viously had  no  great  desire  to  test  the  temper  of  our  British 
bayonets.  Still,  preparations  were  making  for  an  advance ;  and 
all  parties,  whatever  their  dissensions  at  home,  seemed  linked 
together  by  one  common  feeling  of  enmity  against  the  Sirkar 
Company,  and  one  common  desire  to  grasp  the  treasures  supposed 
to  be  accumulated  on  our  side  of  the  river. 

And  so  the  month  of  November  wore  awaj'. — In  the  mean- 
while the  Governor-General  of  India  had  ascended  the  Ganges 
and  proceeded  to  Umballah.  On  the  24th  of  October  he  had 
written  from  Agra,  a  confidential  letter  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  stating,  that  although  he  "  did  not  anticipate  the  probabi- 
lity of  any  emergencies  arising  which  could  require  the  army 
under  his  Excellency's  orders  to  take  the  field,"  ne  had,  never- 
theless ^'  deemed  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  with  the  means  of 
movement  to  the  extent  of  seven  troops  of  horse  artilleiy,  six 
companies  of  foot  artillery,  four  light-field  batteries,  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  five  regiments 
of  European  infantry,  thirteen  regiments  of  Native  infantry,  six 
companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  two  regiments  of  irregular 
cavalry."  A  formidable  force,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
one  which,  at  that  time,  there  appeared  but  little  likelihood  of 
being  called  into  action.     But  soon  after  the  Governor-general 

Juitted  Delhi,  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  more  threatening. 
)n  the  22d  of  November,  he  received  an  oflicial  communication 
from  the  political  agent,  stating,'that  the  Sikh  army  had  declared 
their  intention  of  marching  down  upon  the  frontier,  "  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  invading  the  British  territories."  The  Sikhs 
had  too  often  declared  their  intentions  to  pay  hostile  visits  to  Fe- 
rozepore  and  Loodhianah,  for  the  present  declarations  to  create 
any  very  great  alarm.  Preparations  had  been  made,  propor- 
tionate at  least  to  the  probabilities  of  such  an  event,  but  tne  Go- 
vernor-General wisely  determined  to  do  no  more,  lest  any  seem- 
ingly ofiensive  movements  on  our  side  of  the  Sutlej  should  preci- 
pitate the  collision,  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  avoid.  At  Um- 
Dallah  he  met  the  commander-in-chief,  and  after  a  foil  and  satis- 
factory consultation  with  his  Excellency,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  improbability  of  the  Sikh  army  crossing  the  Sutlej, 
determined  that  no  movement  should  be  made  towards  the  river 
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by  the  forces  from  Umballah  and  Meerat ;  and  postponed  for 
further  consideration  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  troops/' 
The  commander-in-chief  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Gov«- 
nor-General.  He  also  considered  that  no  forward  movement  was 
required.  There  was,  indeed,  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Sikhs  would  take  the  initiative ;  and  when  the  Govemor^General 
in  his  letter  of  the  2d  of  December,  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
wrote,  "  my  conviction  is  strong  that  the  Sikh  army  will  be  de- 
terred from  acts  of  aggression  on  accoimt  of  the  state  of  our  mili- 
taiy  preparations,"  he  only  expressed  an  opinion  entertained  by 
every  competent  authority  on  our  side  of  the  Sutlej,  In  thifl 
same  letter  he  fiirther  wrote  : — 

"  My  views  and  measures  will  be  anxiously  directed  to  avoid  a  re- 
course to  arms,  as  long  as  it  may  be  possible.  On  this  point  my  de- 
termination is  fixed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  apparent  from  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs,  that  the  period  is  fast  approaching,  when 
fiirther  changes  will  take  place  at  lidiore,  and  that  the  weak  Grovem- 
mentofthe  Regent  will  be  subverted  by  the  violence  of  the  troops, 
instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  party  favourable  to  the  Rajah  Golab 
Singh.  Up  to  the  present  hour,  no  act  of  open  hostility  has  been 
comiuitted.  I  shall  not  consider  the  march  of  the  Sikh  troops  in  hos- 
tile array  towards  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  as  a  cause  justifying  hosti* 
lities,  if  no  actual  violation  of  our  frontier  should  occur.  The  same 
privilege  which  we  take  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  on  our  side, 
must  be  conceded  to  them.  Every  forbearance  shall  be  shown  to  a 
weak  Government  struggling  for  assistance  against  its  own  soldiers, 
in  a  state  of  successful  mutiny." 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  passages  as  these  in  the  despatches 
of  a  Governor-General.  Our  oriental  statesmen  are  not  wont  to 
be  so  forbearing  and  so  candid.  The  rule  is,  to  assume  the  right 
of  doing  anythmg  ourselves,  and  to  concede  to  others  the  right 
of  doing  nothing.  We  see  pretexts  for  hostilities  in  the  conduct 
of  our  neighbours,  when  many  decrees  less  offensive  than  our 
own.  We  think  it  very  proper  to  do,  what  we  can  by  no  means 
consent  to  suffer.  Our  political  catechism  seems  to  inculcate  the 
duty  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us. 

But  forbearance  must  have  its  limits.  It  was  plainly  no  part 
of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  duty  to  permit  the  Lahore  Government 
not  only  to  allow,  but  to  instigate  the  Sikh  soldiery  to  march 
down  upon  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Hindostan. 
A  letter  of  remonstrance  was,  therefore,  despatched  through  the 
Ijahore  Vakeel ;  and  no  answer  having  been  received,  the  Poli- 
tical Agent  distinctly  informed  this  ftmcticmary,  that  "  the  Go- 
vernor-General could  not  permit  the  Lahore  Government  to 
trifle  with  him  in  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance;  that  posi- 
tive information  had  been  received  of  the  Lahore  %rmy  having 
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left  the  capital  towards  the  frontier^  avowedly  with  hostile  inten- 
tions towards  the  British  Government,  to  which  course  they  had 
been  instigated  by  the  express  and  repeated  orders  of  the  Kanee 
and  the  ^efis,  and  that  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  expected  to  re- 
ceive, without  Airther  delay,  an  answer  to  the  Fohtical  Agent's 
written  remonstrance," 

Nothing  havii^  resulted  &om  this  interview,  the  Political 
Agent,  acting  xmaer  instructions  from  the  Governor-General,  ad- 
dressed a  stnngent  letter  to  the  Lahore  Vakeel,  stating  that  the 
tacit  refusal  of  the  Durbar  to  render  an  explanation  of  the  offen- 
sive conduct  complained  of  by  the  British  Government,  could 
not  but  be  regarded  in  a  most  unfriendly  Ught — ^that  the  act  of 
discourtesy,  indeed,  was  such,  that  so  long  as  it  was  persevered 
in,  the  British  Gov^nment  could  not  recognize  the  presence  of 
the  Lahore  Vakeel.  This  letter  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Lahore,  and  the  Vakeel  quitted  the  British  camp.  But  still,  the 
Governor-General,  consistent  in  his  forbearance,  determined^  be- 
fore ordering  any  new  military  movements,  to  allow  ftdl  time  for 
a  reply  to  his  last  remonstrance,  to  be  received  from  Lahore. 
It  was  forwarded  on  the  3d  of  December.  On  the  4th,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  detailing 
his  proceedings  since  the  date  of  his  previous  letter,  wrote-— 

"  This  morning  news  up  to  the  1st  inst.  has  been  received ;  the  Ra- 
nee ajid  Sirdars  are  becoming  more  and  more  urgent,  that  the  army 
should  advance  to  the  frontier,  believing,  that  in  the  present  posture 
of  afi^rs,  the  only  hope  of  saving  their  lives  and  prolonging  their 
power,  is  to  be  found  in  bringing  about  collision  with  the  British 
forces.  The  Sikh  army  moves  with  evident  reluctance,  and  is  calling 
for  Gt>]ab  Singh,  who  is  collecting  forces  at  Jumboo,  and  is  watching 
the  progress  of  events.  My  own  imi»*ession  remains  unaltered.  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  troops  will  come  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
or  that  any  positive  act  of  aggression  will  be  committed ;  bat  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Banee  and  chiefs  are,  for  their  own  preservation,  endea- 
vouring to  raise  a  storm,  which,  when  raised,  they  will  be  powerless 
either  to  direct  or  allay." 

At  the  same  time  he  stated,  that  if  the  reply  from  the  nominal 
Government  of  Lahore  should  prove  hostile,  he  w<Hild  lose  no 
time  in  moving  up  the  troops  at  the  more  remote  stations,  to  the 
support  of  the  advanced  positions  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Sutlej. 

On  tlie  6th  of  December,  the  Governor-General  quitted  Um- 
ballah,  in  progress  to  Loodhianah.  No  answer  to  his  remon- 
strances ha!a  been  received  from  the  Lahore  Durbar ;  but  he  still 
laboured  under  the  conviction  that  no  act  of  open  aggression 
would  be  committed  by  the  Sikh  soldiery.  <^  In  common,"  he 
wrote,  ^^  with  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
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ment,  I  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  Sikh  array  would  cross  the 
Sudej  with  its  infantry  and  artillery."  But,  two  days  later,  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  frontier,  more  certain  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Lahore  reached  the  Governor-General — intelli- 
gence of  the  equipment  of  a  large  Sikh  force  for  active  service, 
calculated  to  excite  reasonahle  apprehensions  in  the  breast  of  a 
man  not  prone  to  idle  alarm.  On  this,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  or- 
dered the  commander-in-chief  to  move  up  the  troops  from  Um- 
ballah  and  Meerut  towards  the  Sutlej.  Still  considerable  uncer- 
tainty prevailed.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Captain  Nicolson, 
assistant  to  the  Political  Agent,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
energy  of  character,  reported  that  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  army 
had  approached  within  three  miles  of  tne  river.  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  information  received  by  Major  Broadfoot  on  that  day, 
from  Lahore,  was  not  of  a  character  to  make  it  probable  that  any 
Sikh  movement  on  a  large  scale  was  meditated.  On  the  lOtn, 
no  intelligence  was  received  from  Lahore,  confirmatory  of  Cap- 
tain NicoTson's  report,  and  the  usual  opinion  continued  to  prevail, 
that  the  Sikh  army  would  not  cross  the  Sutlej."  On  this  day, 
the  main  body  of  the  British  troops  commenced  their  march  from 
Umballah.  This  force  consisted  of  7500  men  of  all  arms.  At 
the  same  time  another  force  of  5000  men  was  set  in  motion  from 
Loodhianah. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  Governor-General  received  posi- 
tive information  to  the  effect  that  the  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the 
Sutlej,  and  was  mustering,  in  great  force,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  setting  forth  that  in  spite  of  the  forbearance 
shown  by  the  British  Government  towards  the  Lahore  Durbar, 
"  from  consideration  to  the  helpless  state  of  the  infant  Maharajah 
Dulleep  Singh,"  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Governor- 
General  had  been  disregarded,  and  a  hostile  army  actually 
equipped  at  Lahore,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  invading  the 
possessions  of  the  British  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  "  The 
Sikh  army  has  now,"  continues  the  proclamation,  ^'  without  a 
shadow  of  provocation,  invaded  the  British  territories.  The 
Governor-General  must,  therefore,  take  measures  for  effectually 
protecting  the  British  provinces,  for  vindicating  the  authority  of 
the  Britisn  Government,  and  for  punishing  the  violators  of  trea- 
ties, and  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace."  War  was  thus  for- 
mally declared.  The  main  body  of  the  British  troops  were 
making  forced  marches  towards  that  point  of  the  frontier  at 
which  the  Sikh  invaders  were  concentrating  in  great  force.  A 
collision  had  now  become  inevitable.  It  only  remained  for  the 
commander-in-chief  to  fight  his  battles  after  the  most  approved 
fashion — ^to  repel  the  invaders  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     No- 
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thing  more  could  be  done  by  the  forbearing  statesman  to  prevent 
the  efiiision  of  blood.  To  Bntish  generalship,  and  British  courage, 
it  was  left  now  to  do  the  rest. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  demand  for  the  statesman,  ere  we 
see  him  in  the  character  of  a  military  commander,  the  tribute 
due  to  his  forbearance.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  forbearance 
has  been  scarcely  more  appreciated  by  the  British  community 
than  by  the  Sikh  army  and  tne  Lahore  Durbar.  We  have  given, 
in  the  preceding  pages,  a  succinct  narrative  of  events  antecedent 
to  the  unexpected  irruption  of  the  Sikhs  into  the  provinces  of 
Hindostan ;  and  the  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far,  cannot 
have  failed  to  trace,  throughout  the  political  conduct  of  the 
Governor-General,  a  steady  consistent  aesire  to  preserve  peace, 
so  long  as  peace  could  be  preserved  without  a  forfeiture  of  the 
honour,  or  an  endangerment  of  the  safety  of  the  British  power 
in  the  east,  pervading  his  every  measure.  He  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  precipitate  a  collision  with  the  Sikhs. 
The  veriest  bungler  coula  have  achieved  this,  in  any  month  of 
the  year,  with  the  smallest  possible  exertion  of  the  brain — ^the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  political  sagacity.  To  have  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  on  the  dragooning  system;  to  have  made 
sure  of  a  few  pitched  battles,  ending  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  east,  would  have  cost 
the  Governor-General  very  little  trouble,  and  insured  him  a  good 
deal  of  worldly  renown.  There  was,  indeed,  every  inducement 
to  a  vain  or  unprincipled  man  to  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjaub.  A  man  of  much  less  experience  and  much  less  genius 
than  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  might  have  felt  himself  perfectly  com- 
petent, after  a  month  or  two  spent  in  India,  to  plunge  into  a  war 
with  the  Sikhs — ^to  cross  the  Sutlej,  to  march  upon  Lahore,  to 
fix  his  head-quarters  in  the  Summum-Boorj,  to  rifle  the  treasures, 
if  any  remained,  of  Govind-ghur,  and  to  carry  off  the  "  moun- 
tain-of-light."*  A  vain  or  an  unprincipled  man,  we  say,  would 
have  been  tempted  to  follow  so  attractive  a  course — ^but  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was  neither  vain  nor  unprincipled.  An  old  and  dis- 
tinguished soldier — one  who  had  earned  tor  himself  a  high  repu- 
tation on  the  ^eat  theatre  of  European  warfare — ^he  was  not  one 
likely  to  shrinK  from  an  appeal  to  arms,  when  duty  called  him 
to  resort  to  this  last  alternative,  were  the  opposing  force  the  most 
formidable  ever  brought  into  the  field,  in  one  hemisphere  or  the 
other.  He  was  not  one  whose  policy  was  likely  to  be  marked  by 
a  weak  and  timorous  line  of  conduct.  As  it  requires  much  less 
abihty  to  make  war  than  to  preserve  peace,  so  also  does  the  pre- 


*  The  celebrated  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  stolen  by  Ruujeet  Singh  from  Shah  Soojah. 
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servation  of  peace  often  demand  a  greater  amount  of  courage 
than  the  declaration  of  war.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  might  easily 
have  found,  had  he  been  anxious  to  find  one,  a  pretext  for  the  inrar 
sion  of  the  Punjaub.  He  might  easily  hare  found  a  just  cause, 
as  cauises  go,  for  war.  He  might  even  have  concerted  measures 
having  a  tendency  to  give  to  a  war  of  his  own  making,  all  the 
appearance  of  a  war  of  defence.  The  war  would  have  been 
popular  among  those  classes  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community, 
whose  opinions  are  looked  upon  as  public  opinion,  becaase  the 
voice  of  the  real  public  of  India,  if  articulate,  is  little  understood. 
He  himself  had  every  thing  to  gain  by  such  a  war — ^titles,  dis- 
tinctions, and,  if  he  took  the  field  as  a  military  commander, 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  prize-money.  To  the  adoption  of  an 
opposite  course  there  could  have  been  no  selfish  inducements. 
Even  the  displeasure  of  the  Home  Government  would  not  have 
been  incurred — although  their  declared  opinions  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  peace — because  he  might,  as  we  have  said,  easily 
have  given  to  the  war,  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  appearance  of 
a  defensive  operation.  The  war-maker  is  sure  of  popular 
applause.  His  proceedings  are  ever  intelligible  to  the  multitude ; 
whilst  nothing  is  so  little  understood,  nothing  so  little  appreciated 
as  forbearance.  Few  look  far  enough  beneath  the  surface  to 
attain  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  immense  advantages  of 
peace.  Few  ever  trouble  themselves  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  obligations  which  a  statesman  takes  upon  himself,  when  he 
assumes  the  government  of  India.  The  conquest  of  a  country 
is  one  thing — a  thing  very  intelligible  to  the  dullest  understand- 
ing ;  the  government  of  a  country  is  another  thing — a  matter 
which  quick  as  well  as  dull  understandings  concern  themselved 
very  little  about.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  judge  a  Gover- 
nor-G«neral  of  India  as  though  he  were  sent  out  to  conquer,  and 
not  to  rule. 

And  yet  nothing  is,  in  reality,  more  simple — ^nothing  more 
easy  of  comprehension  than  the  immense  aavantages  of  peacoj 
and  the  strong  obligation  jmposed  upon  every  Governor-General 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  it.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  elaborate  exposition  of  such  obvious 
truisms  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  proceeding.  But  the  most  obvious  truths  are  often  over- 
looked, because  there  is  a  defect  in  the  public  vision — something 
wrong  in  the  public  understanding.  The  eye  is  dazzled  by- 
glitter ;  the  ear  is  stunned  by  noise ;  and  that  which  is  neither 
glittering  nor  stunning  is  often  neither  seen  nor  heaid.  When 
It  is  reported  in  the  public  {jrints  that  the  Sikhs  are  blustering 
and  bullying  at  Lahore — equipping  an  army,  and  talking  for  the 
hundredth  time  of  invading  iiindostan — the  newspaper  reader 
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involuntarily  exclaimsy  ^^  The  dogs !  we  must  go  at  them ;  surely 
now  is  the  time  for  war."  But  when  he  reads  in  the  public 
prints^  such  passages  as  the  following — we  quote  from  a  journal 
which  even  as  we  write  is  laid  upon  our  table— he  takes  no  heed 
of  their  immense  si^ificance : — "  On  account  of  the  great  ex- 
penses of  the  war  (with  the  Sikhs,)  an  order  from  the  Supreme 
Qovemment  has  forbidden  the  commencement  of  any  new  public 
works,  and  it  is  expected  that  another,  suspending  those  already 
in  progress,  will  soon  succeed  to  it.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
previously  authorised  an  annual  outlay  of  £40,000  on  the  great 
trunk  roads  of  the  (Madras)  Presidency."*  This  is  no  new  story. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  old  one,  Pubhc  works  of  utility  always 
are  suspended,  when  the  Indian  Government  is  engaged  in  any 
extensive  military  operations.  There  is  no  time — there  is  no 
money  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  gigantic  territories 
already  under  our  rule;  and  the  people  of  India  must  suffer, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  may  fight.  Few,  alas  I  ever 
reflect  that  to  the  people  of  India  the  first  consideration  is  due. 
They  are  generally  the  last,  whose  claims  are  regarded.  A  few 
fertile  provinces  are  drained  of  their  wealth,  that  an  expensive 
war  beyond  the  frontier  may  be  prosecuted.  The  treasury  of 
India  is  exhausted  ;  the  minds  of  the  governing  body  are  occu- 
pied ;  their  time  is  consumed,  in  preparations  for  war.  All  b^ 
neficent  schemes  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country — the  education  of  tlie  people — the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property — ^the  furtherance  of  their  commerce— every 
measure,  indeed,  for  the  advancement  of  their  social  happiness, 
the  improvement  of  their  poUtical  condition,  must  be  for  a  while 
suspended.  Instead  of  digging  canals  we  must  cast  cannon; 
instead  of  framing  beneficent  laws  we  must  send  forth  martial 
manifestos ;  in  place  of  new  roads  we  must  have  new  regiments ; 
hospitals  and  colleges  are  wanted,  and  we  erect  barracks  in  their 
room.  Thus  has  it  ever  been — ^thus  we  fear  is  it  destined  to  be. 
There  is  ever  and  anon  a  brief  prospect  of  peace ;  and  the  coun- 
try  seems  to  be  about  to  recover  from  t)ie  severe  shock  it  has  re- 
ceived, during  years  of  foreign  war,  attended  with  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  perhaps  of  national  reputation ;  but 
disappointment  follows  disappointment ;  the  red  war«^louds  are 
a^dn  se^ot  rising  firom  the  horizon,  and  whilst  we  are  congratu- 
lating ourselves  on  the  peace^  serenity  of  the  summei^s  sky,  the 
wintry  storm  bursts  over  our  heads. 
£very  war  is  a  disaster.    What  should  we  say  of  the  military 


*  Madras  eorrespondenoe  of  the  Monung  Herald.     Morning  Beraldy  March 
27, 1846. 
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commander^  who  wilfully  sacrificed  a  detachment,  by  marching 
them  into  a  river,  or  into  a  defile  bristling  with  the  bayonets  of 
an  overwhelming  host ;  or,  who  seeing  that  some  sucn  danger 
threatened  their  destruction,  took  no  thought  for  their  preserva- 
tion ?  But  what  is  such  a  disaster  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
mense evil  which  results  fi'om  the  prosecution  of  the  most  sue* 
cessful  war — what  the  loss  of  life — what  the  loss  of  treasure — 
what  the  injury  inflicted  on  those  whose  welfare  it  is  the  first 
duty  g£  the  British  Government  to  regard?  We  have  often  lis- 
tened to  the  observations  which  our  wars  beyond  the  frontier 
have  elicited  from  intelligent  natives  of  India.  "  What,"  say 
they,  "  are  your  wars  in  Affghanistan  and  Sindh  to  us  I  What  do 
we  want  with  the  Punjaub  ?  It  is  nothing  to  us  whether  Dost 
Mahomed  or  Shah-Soojah  rules  at  Cabm;  we  care  nothing 
about  what  you  call  the  treachery  of  the  Talpoor  Ameers ;  we 
do  not  desire  to  see  the  Punjaub  annexed  to  Hindostan.  What 
have  we  to  gain  by  the  enlargement  of  your  empire  that  you 
should  make  us  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war?  The  less  you  ex- 
tend it  the  better  for  us."  And,  unquestionably,  they  are  right. 
Our  empire  in  the  east  is  already  so  large  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope,  under  the  present  system,  to  see  any  part  of  it  well  go- 
verned. To  extend  our  empire  is  only  to  increase  the  certainty 
of  bad  government.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Sutlej  or  the  Indus  be  the  better  limit  to  our  pos- 
sessions ;  but  it  is  incontrovertible  that  we  could  not  hit  upon  a 
worse  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  our  Indian  empire 
than  the  further  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

We  cannot  be  far  wrong,  when  we  assert  that  some  such  con- 
siderations as  these — considerations,  the  justice  of  which  were 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  by  her  Majesty's  Government — ^were  operative  in 
the  mind  of  the  Govemor-Genersd  when  he  determined  to  abstain 
from  the  prosecution  of  measures  calculated,  by  rousing  the  fears 
of  the  Sikh  Government  or  the  Sikh  soldiery,  to  precipitate  a 
collision  with  the  restless  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  inclinations  of  the  soldier,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Statesman  decreed  the  preservation  of  peace,  so  long 
as  honourable  peace  was  possible.  The  high-principled  Chris- 
tian Governor  recognized  the  duty  of  forbearance;  and,  with 
outward  consistency,  acted  up  to  this  inward  recognition.  When 
the  time  came — ^when  forbearance  had  ceased  to  oe  a  virtue,^  he 
exhibited,  in  his  own  personal  conduct,  an  example  of  heroism 
than  which  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  most  heroic 
days  record  few  instances  more  striking  and  more  touching. 

We  are  ignorant  of  nothing  that  has  been  said — ^nothing  that 
has  been  wntten,  "  on  tfie  other  side  ;"  and  we  are  in  no  degree 
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anxious  to  evade  the  question  which  the  war-party  have  raised. 
We  are  aware  it  has  been  said  that  the  Governor-General  erred 
greatly  in  allowing  the  Sikhs  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him,  bv 
not  being  prepared  to  frustrate  the  very  first  efforts  of  the  invad- 
ers. It  IS  said  that  the  Governor-General  ought  to  have  posted 
a  stronger  force  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  the  Punjaub — that 
when  the  Sikh  armv  actually  carried  out  their  long-standing 
threats  of  crossing  tne  Sutlej,  the  main-body  of  his  disposable 
troops  ought  not  to  have  been  at  such  a  distance  from  the  river. 
It  is  alleged  that  when  the  head-quarters  of  the 'British  army  be- 

Sin  its  march  4x)wards  tlie  Sutlej  it  ought  already  to  have  been 
ere,  ready  to  resist  the  invaders  on  the  first  intimation  of  their 
intention  to  violate  the  integrity  of  our  frontier.  When  the 
Sikh  army  be^n  to  cross  the  river,  the  bulk  of  our  troops  were 
at  Umballah ;  they  ought,  it  is  said,  to  have  been  at  Feroze- 
pore. 

Now  it  is  possible  that,  in  a  merely  military  point  of  view, 
there  may  be  some  weight  in  these  objections.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  require  any  great  amount  of  military  experience  or  sagacity 
to  perceive  that,  when  a  battle  is  to  be  fought,  the  less  advan- 
tage vou  give  the  enemy,  at  the  outset,  the  better.  We  question 
wnetner  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  required  to  be  informed  upon  this 
point,  by  what  has  been  well  called  the  crew  of  *^  club-room 
and  omnibus  militaiy  critics."  But  we  are  anxious  that  the 
real  position  of  the  Grovernor-General  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. He  is  not  a  mere  military  commander  sent  to  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  battles  and  killing  as  many  of  the  enemy 
as  he  can,  with  the  smallest  possible  loss  on  his  own  side.  If 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  a  bat- 
de,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  battle  would  have  been  fought  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  give  immense  satisfaction  to  those  who 
cavil  at  him  most  loudly.  But  it  happened,  that  though  he  was  an 
old  general,  he  was — and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  important  fact 
— Governor-General  of  India;  and  as  Governor-General  of 
India  he  believed  that  he  could  do  something  still  better  than 
fight  a  battle  and  win  it.     He  believed  that  ne  could  preserve 


There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  this  present  question.  Like 
most  others,  it  has  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  of  different 
texture  and  different  aspect.  As  long  as  one  party  looks  at  one 
side  and  another  at  another,  it  is  impossible  that  the  two  should 
entertain  concordant  opinions  of  its  merits.  Now  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  majority  of  disputants  have  looked  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  The  question  is,  not  whether,  pre- 
suming a  war  with  the  Sikhs  to  have  been  an  inevitable  occur- 
rence, the  Governor-General  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to 
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enter  upon  it  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  on  his  side^ 
and  to  prosecute  it,  to  its  termination,  with  the  greatest  success. 
Had  it  Deen  merely  a  war-question — a  question  as  to  the  best 
means  of  prosecuting  an  inevitable  war^  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops  would,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  December,  have  been  posted  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  Sutlej.  But  this  was  not  the  question.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  had  not  to  decide  between  two  forms  of  war,  but,  as 
far  as  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  the  future,  between  peace 
and  war.  He  believed  that  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  peace, 
and  he  adopted  measures  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  preserva- 
tion. He  believed  that  by  keeping  the  main  body  of  his  army 
at  Umballah  he  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  peace,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  forward  movement 
would  have  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  precipitate  the  very 
collision  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  To  have  advanced 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  to  Ferozepore,  or  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Ferozepore,  would  have  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  offensive  movement ;  and,  as  the  Governor-General 
had  wisely  determined  not  to  provoke  a  war,  he  abstained  from 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would  have  surely  resulted  in 
the  frustration  of  those  pacific  intentions  which  have  so  honour- 
ably distinguished  his  entire  policy  towards  the  Punjaub. 

It  is  true  that  his  forbearance  had  not  the  desired  and  the  ex- 
pected effect ;  and  men,  wise  after  the  event,  argue  as  though  it 
nad  from  the  first  been  well  understood  that  such  a  course 
must  result  in  failure.  But  in  India,  all  who  had  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Sikhs,  who  were  most  familiar  with  their  recent 
history,  with  the  temper  of  the  army  and  politics  of  the  Durbar, 
entertained  a  well-grounded  opinion  that  the  question  of  war  or 
no  war  was  to  be  decided  by  ourselves  and  not  by  our  neigh- 
bours. The  irruption  of  the  Sikhs  into  the  British  provinces 
took  all  India  by  surprise.  The  experienced  officers  by  whom 
the  Governor-General  was  surrounded — ^the  conductors  of  the 
Indian  Journals,  whose  opinions  were  based  upon  information 
derived  from  competent  parties,  European  and  Native,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutlej — ^the  more  intelligent  portion  of  Anglo-Indian 
society,  including  the  army  whose  wishes  could  not  farther  the 
thought  of  the  probability  of  a  Sikh  invasion — all  were  firmly 
rooted  in  the  conviction  that  the  Praetorian  bands  who  had  so 
long  over-awed  the  Lahore  Durbar,  and  who  had  for  years  past 
been  talking  about  the  invasion  of  Hindostan,  would  never  dare 
to  put  their  braggart  threats  into  execution.  The  Governor- 
General  himself,  who  neglected  no  means  within  his  reach  of 
obtaining  correct  information,  and  whose  own  sagacity  confirm- 
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ed  the  impresBions  which  the  representations  of  his  advisers 
were  calculated  to  produce,  remained  firm  in  this  conviction,  that 
the  Sikhs  would  not  take  the  initiative.     In  October,  after  the 
death  of  Jowahir  Singh,  he  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee  : — 
"  The  disposition  of  the  chiefs  appears  evidently  to  be,  to  main- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  the  former  relations  witn  us,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  the  unifriendly  acts  of  the  late  Jowahir  Singh, 
whilst  the  soldiery,  the  openly  avowed  administrators   of  the 
government,  though  they  talk  largely  of  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  our  army,  show  plainlv,  oy  their  acts,  they  are  fully 
aware  that  any  attempt  to  torce  hostile  measures  upon  us,  must 
be  an   act  which  would  at  once  seal  their  own   destruction." 
Later  in  the  same  month  he   wrote   to   the   Commander-in- 
Chief: — "  In  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Lahore 
Government,  your  Excellency  is  aware  that  I  do  not  anticipate 
the  probability  of  any  emergencies  arising  which  can  reauire  the 
army  under  your  Excellency's  orders  to  take  the  neld  this 
autumn."     Early  in  December,  he  wrote  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee : — "  My  conviction  is  strong  that  the  Sikh  army  will  be 
deterred  from  acts  of  aggression  on  account  of  the  state  of  our 
military  preparations  ;"  and  in  the  same  letter  he  says  : — "  His 
Excellency  (the  Commander-in-Chief)  coincides  with  me  that  no 
forward  movement  is  required."     And  again,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, he  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee : — ^'  My  own  impres- 
sion remains  unaltered.     I  do  not  expect  that  the  troops  will 
come  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  or  that  any  positive  act 
of  aggression  will  be  committed."     Aiid  after  the  storm  had 
barst,  and  two  great  battles  had  been  fought,  he  wrote  again, 
jeferring  to  the  state  of  affairs  prior  to  the  collision : — 

'<In  common  with  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Indian 
Grovemment,  I  was  Dot  of  opinion  that  the  Sikh  army  would  cross  the 
Sutlej,  with  its  in&ntry  and  artillery.  I  considered  it  probable  that 
some  acts  of  aggression  would  be  committed  by  parties  of  plunderers, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  British  Government  to  interfere,  to 
which  course  the  Sikh  chiefs  knew  I  was  most  averse ;  but  I  con- 
curred with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  chief  secretary  to 
Government,  as  well  as  with  my  political  agent,  Major  Broacfibot, 
that  offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale  would  not  be  resorted  to." 

And  all  this  was  no  mere  speculation — ^no  mere  conjectural 
estimate  of  the  temper  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  the  probable  out- 
turn of  events;  but  an  opinion  based  upon  past  experience — 
upon  a  practical  acquaintance,  of  long  standing,  with  their  cha- 
racter as  evidenced  m  their  actions.  The  history  of  the  Sikh 
army  during  the  few  preceding  years  was  fiiU  of  most  signifi- 
cant proofs  of  their  willingness  to  talk,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  do;  and  it  would  have  been  most  unreasonable  to  have  Took- 
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ed,  at  any  particular  moment,  for  a  practical  refatation  of  opi- 
nions based  upon  an  intimate  experience  of  years.  There  was 
nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  Sikhs  would  cross  the 
Sutlej ;  and  no  one  in  India  believed  that  they  would. 

The  whole  case,  as  between  the  Govemor-Greneral  and  his 
assailants,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  It  was  desirable,  above 
all  things,  to  preserve  peace.  There  was  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  peace  could  not  be  preserved.  To  have  posted 
a  large  army,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Sikhs  from  crossing  the 
river  at  any  point,*  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  would 
have  provoked  the  collision  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  avoid. 
Therefore  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  not  move  up  the  main  body 
of  his  disposable  troops  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  In 
other  words,  he  did  not,  to  avert  an  evil  which  there  was  no  just 
cause  to  anticipate,  bring  down  upon  himself  another  of  far 
greater  magnitude,  as  certain  and  as  present  aa  the  other  was 
conjectural  and  remote. 

The  argument  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  Sikhs,  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  all  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
forming  correct  opinions,  did,  in  a  paroxysm  of  audacity  for  which 
they  have  paid  dearly>  venture  to  cross  the  river.  The  question 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  was  any  just  cause  to  antici- 
pate such  an  event,  and  whether  the  Governor-General's  pre- 
cautions were  not  at  least  proportionate  to  the  chances  of  such  an 
occurrence?  We  think  that  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that 
they  were. 

6ut  the  Sikhs  really  crossed  the  Sutlej — quoa  JDeus  vuU  per- 
dere  priue  dementat — and  then  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
British  forces  at  Umballah  and  Loodhianah — ^the  former  con- 
sisting of  7,500  men,  with  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  latter  of  5,000 
men  with  twelve  guns,  were  immediately  set  in  motion  towards 
Ferozepore,  which  was  occupied  by  General  Littler,  and  which 
was  the  first  point  threatened  by  the  enemy.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  the  entire  body  of  our  disposable  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  two  European  and  two  native  regiments,  had 
reached  Moodkhee,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Ferozepore. 

Our  troops  were  weary  and  faint.     They  had  accomplished, 


*  It  is  here  presuiDed,  cwgumenti  eausd,  that  such  a  disposition  of  onr  troops 
would  have  been  possible.  This  is  a  great  conceseiony  for  the  fiict  is,  that  the  fron- 
tier could  scarcely  have  been  effectively  defended,  if  all  the  disposable  troops  had 
been  actually  posted  on  the  river.  On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Political  Agent, 
Major  Broadfoot,  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary  : — "  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
frontier  is  too  long  to  be  defensible  in  all  points  by  any  force  we  can  move  ;  that 
our  two  posts  on  the  frontier  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves  till  re- 
lieved ;  and  that  to  attempt  reinforcements,  therefore,  in  anticipation  of  those  of 
the  Sikhs,  would  be  useless  as  protecting  the  open  country.** 
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since  the  momins,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  had  been 
sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  water  along  the  whole  line  of 
march.  They  had  come  up  to  their  encamping  ground,  and 
were  cooking  their  dinners,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  Sikh  army  was  in  fiiU  march 
upon  Moodkee,  determined  to  intercept  the  movements  of  the 
British  troops  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of  Ferozepore. 

The  Sikhs,  consisting  of  some  fifty  thousand  men,  had  en- 
trenched themselves  at  Ferozshah — a  village  distant  some  ten 
miles  from  Ferozepore.  The  latter  place  they  had  invested,  but 
spared.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  tnat  had  #iey  possessed  the 
inclination,  they  might  have  annihilated  the  garrison  under  Sir 
John  Littler.  It  has  been  said  that  they  would  not  condescend 
to  pounce  upon  such  small  game ;  but  were  resolute  to  give  bat- 
tle, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  forbearance,  it  was 
a  most  providential  circumstance ;  for  the  Sikh  army  might  lite- 
rally have  overwhelmed  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore.  As  it  was, 
having  invested  that  place  and  entrenched  themselves  at  Feroz- 
shah, they  sent  forward  a  strong  force  to  intercept  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough. 

The  two  hostile  forces  met  at  Moodkhee.  The  country,  des- 
tined to  be  the  scene  of  the  first  collision  between  the  British 
and  the  Sikh  armies,  is  a  dead  flat,  bristling  with  thick  jungle- 
patches,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  hillocks  of  sand — natural 
advantages  by  which  the  enemy  did  not  fail  largely  to  profit. 
Screened,  in  a  great  measure,  by  these  ready-made  defences, 
the  Sikh  army  took  up  their  position,  and  the  British  prepared 
to  attack  them.  Hastily  called  to  arms,  and  still  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  and  privation  of  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
all  outward  circumstances  were  against  our  gallant  troops  ;  but 
their  inward  qualities — their  indomitable  courage,  their  noble  pa- 
tience, their  steady  discipline,  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
They  went  straight  at  the  enemy,  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire 
from  a  well-planted,  well-served  battery  of  forty  guns.  The 
shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around  them ;  the  brief  twi- 
light of  the  East  soon  merged  into  the  darkness  of  night,  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  our  operations.  Every  branch  of  our  army 
exerted  itself  with  unflagging  energy  ana  with  signal  success. 
That  which  was  so  well  commenced  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry, 
was  nobly  completed  by  the  infantry  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Sikn  army  was  driven  from  position  to  position,  leaving 
vast  numbers  dead  on  the  field.  Seventeen  pieces  of  ordnance 
fell  into  our  hands ;  and  the  victory,  though  dearly  purchased, 
was  ours.  "  Night,"  wrote  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  offi- 
cial despatch,  "  only  saved  the  enemy  fi'om  worse  disasters,  for 
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this  stout  conflict  was  maintained  during  an  hour  and  Sr-half  of 
dim  star-Ught  amid  a  doud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain^  which 
still  more  obscured  every  object." 

And  then  there  was  a  brief  lull ;  for  a  day  or  two  the  invad- 
ers and  the  invaded  rested  on  their  arms.  It  was  a  sorrowfiil 
interval.  Sad  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead.  On  the  21st  ^^  a 
cloud  of  dust"  was  seen  to  the  left  of  the  British  position,  which 
had  by  this  time  been  moved  forward  towards  Ferozshah,  and 
presently  Sir  John  Littler's  division — the  <dd  garrison  of  Feroze- 
pore — was  discovered  in  full  march  towards  the  camp  of  the 
Commander-in-Q^ief.  The  much-desired  junction  formed,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  attack  the  entrenched  camp  of  the 
enemy — a  formidable  and  extensive  parallelogram,  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth.  Against  one  of  the  faces  of 
this  parallelogram  moved  the  whole  British  force.  The  right- 
wing  was  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough;  the  left  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  ofiered  his  services  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chie^* — an  ofier  which  was  right  willingly  accepted. 
Here,  as  at  Moodkhee,  the  sturdy,  stubborn  gallantry  of  the  Bri- 
tish army — soldiers  and  sepoys  emulating  each  other  in  deeds  of 
heroic  bravery — carried  every  thing  before  it.  The  Sikh  forces 
greatly  outnumbered  the  British.     Their  ordnance  was  far  aupe- 


*  A  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  oonsi^i^rable  diBeuesion — In  our  opi-* 
nion,  the  case  is  one  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  question.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  feeling,  we  may  admire  the  gallantry  of  the  Governor-General.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  an  old  soldier  shotdd  desire  to  take  a  part,  as  a  military 
commander,  in  the  campaign.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  feeling.  The  Governor* 
General  of  India  ought  not  to  have  gratified  the  desires  of  the  old  soldier.  It  is 
true  that  Providence  watched  over  him,  and  that  he  was,  almost  miraculously,  pre- 
served ;  but  had  he  fallen,  and  almost  the  entire  staff,  which  surrounded  him,  was 
destroyed,  it  is  impossible  to  calcolate  the  amount  of  evil  which  might  have  re- 
sulted from  such  an  accident.  The  country  had  more  need  of  his  services  as  a 
statesman,  than  as  a  general-officer,  in  that  conjuncture.  Had  the  Govemor-€rene- 
ral  perished  on  the  field  of  battle  it  would  have  been  an  enormous  calamity.  Not 
only  would  it  have  increajMd  the  confidenoe  of  the  enemy  and  have  been  consider- 
ed, throughout  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  almost  in  the  light  of  a  vic- 
tory achieved  by  the  Sikhs,  (for  all  people,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  at- 
tach an  undue  importance  to  the  fall  of  the  leader  of  an  es^pedition,  and  eonsider 
such  an  event  almost  tantamount  to  a  defeat — of  whi«h,  indeed  it  is  generally  th^ 
precursor,  so  great  is  the  panic  it  excites  ;)  but  the  utmost  embarrassment  must 
have  resulted  from  the  removal  from  the  scene  of  action  of  the  political  head  of 
affairsi^  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  anoy  looked  for  guidance  and  direction.  Had 
the  Governor-General  fallen  there  would  have  been  no  responsible  ruler  on  the 
frontier  to  carrv  on  the  political  negociations,  which  ever  follow  our  military  ope- 
rations, and  which  often  present  tear  greater  difficulties  than  the  overthrow  of  a 
presumptuous  enemy  in  the  field.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  amoiait  of 
embarrassment  and  confusion  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  death,  at  such  a 
time,  of  the  Governor-General .  We  might  safely  hazard  the  opinion,  that  had 
such  a  mirfortune  occurred,  the  war  would  not  so  soon  have  been  brought  to  a 
happy  tormiaatiun. 
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rior  in  weight,  containing  nearly  double  the  number  of  pieces, 
all  well  posted  in  battery.  Their  infantry  were  planted  behind 
breast-works.  The  ground  upon  which  our  troops  operated  was 
cut  up  with  jungle.  Everything  was  in  favoiur  of  the  enemy. 
As  our  battalions  advanced,  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  the 
Sikh  ^ns  saluted  their  front ;  but  still  they  pushed  on  in  the 
face  of  this  deadly  fire.  Our  horse-artillery  guns,  of  small  calibre, 
brought  rapidly  into  action,  and  served  with  admirable  steadiness 
and  unfailmg  spirit,  poured  in  their  destructive  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister,  but  could  not  silence  the  heavy  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  infantry  came  up  boldly  to  t^e  charge ;  passed 
the  formidaUe  Sikh  entrenchments ;  threw  themselves  upon  the 
well-fierved  guns ;  and,  with  desperate  resolution,  carried  many 
of  the  batteries,  which  had  done  such  deadly  execution.  The 
Sikh  infantry  planted  thickly  behind  the  guns,  here  poured  in 
a  murderous  fire  of  musketry ;  and  fierce  the  conflict  raged  till 
night-fall.  Darkness  descended  upon  the  contending  armies; 
and  mixed  up  within  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy,  the  Bri- 
tish and  Sikn  troops  intermingled  passed  that  memorable  night. 

Night  brought  with  it  little  rest.  The  heavy  guns  of  the 
Sikhs  still,  ever  and  anon,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  our  bivou- 
acking troops — ^weary,  faint  from  thirst,  and  much  exertion, 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  but  full  of  highest  heart  and  hope. 
And  with  morning  "  came  retribution."  Our  troops  were  soon 
under  arms.  Every  branch  of  the  army  was  brought  into  efieo- 
tive  operation.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  of  the  left,  led  our  British  battaUons  boldfy 
to  the  charge ;  and  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sweeping 
tbe  Sikh  entrenchments,  they  drove  the  enemy  back  in  confusion, 
out  of  their  formidable  encampment,  forcing  them  rapidly  from 
position  to  position,  carrying  their  batteries,  seizing  their  stand- 
ards, and  scattering,  like  sheep,  the  most  determined  enemy  ever 
brought  against  us  m  the  East.  And  then,  the  victory  complete, 
to  borrow  the  simple  touching  language  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  *^  the  line  halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manoeuvre,  receiving  itjs 
two  leaders  as  they  rode  along  its  front  with  a  gratifying  cheer, 
and  displaying  the  captured  standards  of  the  Kalsa  army.  We 
had  taken  upwards  of  seventy-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were 
masters  of  the  whole  field."* 

These  w^e  great  and  memorable  achievements.  MiUtary 
critics  may  refuse  to  applaud  the  generalship  of  the  Commander- 


*  A  feeble  effort  to  regain  their  position  was  subsequently  made  by  a  body  of  new 
troops,  which  Tej  Singh  brought  up  from  Ferozepore  ;  but  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned. 
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in-Chief.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  flung  himself, 
with  too  much  impetuosity,  upon  the  enemy.  The  result  was 
victory;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased.  In  no  engagements, 
chronicled  in  the  eventfiil  pages  of  Indian  history,  has  there 
been  so  terrible  an  expenditure  of  human  life.  More  than  3,000 
British  soldiers,  including  160  European  officers,  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Moodkhee  and  Ferozshah.  Of  these 
officers,  some  sixty  perished  en  the  spot,  or,  in  a  few  hours^ 
died  of  their  wounds.  The  carnage  in  the  Sikh  camp  was  tre- 
mendous. 

And  of  the  officers,  who  fell  so  nobly  in  these  mighty  con- 
flicts, many  bore  distinguished  names  and  brilliant  reputations. 
Death  was  busy  in  high  places.  At  Moodkhee,  fell  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  whose  name  is  imperishably  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Caubul  campaign — who  commanded  that  illustrious  garrison, 
which^  in  the  beleaguered  city  of  Jellalabad,  so  nobly  upheld  the 
waning  glory  of  the  British  nation  in  Central  Asia;  there  fell 
Sir  J.  M^Caskill,  whose  name  is  also  associated  with  the  history 
of  our  campaigns  beyond  the  Indus — ^who  commanded  that  divi- 
sion of  General  Pollock's  army,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
Saign,  operated  against  Istaliff,  and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  our 
e^s  of  retribution.  At  Ferozshah,  fell  Major  Broadfoot,  who, 
for  important  services  rendered  to  the  country,  during  the  clos^ 
ing  scenes  of  the  war  in  Aflfehanistan,  had  been  rewarded  with 
the  distinguished  post  of  Political  Agent  on  the  north-western 
frontier,  and  had  for  upwards  of  a  year  conducted  all  our  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Lahore  Durbar;  there  fell  Captain  Peter 
Nicolson,  an  officer  of  high  courage  and  great  ability,  who  had 
earned  for  himself  a  reputation,  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist, 
by  his  services  in  both  capacities,  at  the  opening  of  the  Afighan 
war — ^who  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  delicate  and  responsible 
office  of  custodian  to  Dost  Mahomed,  and  who,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  that  potentate  to  his  own  dominions,  had  been  appointed 
to  assist  Major  Broadfoot  in  the  political  duties  of  the  north- 
western frontier.  There,  too,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  fell  Major  D' Arcy  Todd — an  officer  of  rare  merit,  who 
having  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  attached  to  the  Persian 
army,  and  in  intercourse  with  the  British  mission  at  Teheran, 
was  selected,  on  the  first  formation  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  to 
accompany  the  Envoy  and  Minister  as  secretary  to  Caubul ;  but 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  office 
of  political-agent  at  Herat,  where  he  was  condemned  to  play 
one  of  the  most  harassing  games  of  diplomacy,  against  the 
most  crafty  and  most  unscrupulous  politician  in  Asia,  Yar  Ma- 
homed, ever  played  by  a  British  ftinctionary — a  game  in  which 
it  was  necessary  that  the  more  honourable  player  should  be  wor- 
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sted.*  Here  too  fell  Major  Somerset,  who,  on  the  hard-feught 
battle-field  of  Maharajpore,  after  distinguishing  himself  by 
many  acts  of  personal  heroism  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the 
Mahratta  swordsmen,  narrowly  escaped  the  soldier^s  death,  which 
was  reserved  for  him  on  another  field,  and  beside  another  Gover- 
nor-General ;  and  who  here,  at  Ferozshah,  "  with  the  heredi- 
tary coorage  of  his  race,"  fought  with  the  most  signal  gallantry, 
and  fell  covered  with  honourable  wounds.  Here  fell  many  others 
of  great  performance — many  of  great  promise.  The  murderous 
batteries  of  the  Sikh  artillery,  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  mul- 
titudinous Kalsa  infantry — tne  swords  and  spears  of  the  enemy, 
the  springing  of  mines,  the  bursting  of  tumbrils — all  told  with 
tremendous  efiect  upon  our  exhausted  troops,  hurried  as  they 
were  into  action,  ^thout  any  of  those  well-concerted  strategeti- 
cal  arrangements,  which  distinguished  the  subsequent  actions 
of  the  campaign. 

After  the  battle  of  Ferozshah,  there  was  a  pause.  Neither 
party  was  in  a  position  immediately  to  renew  the  conflict.  The 
Sikhs  had  been  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles ;  they  had  lost  a 
large  number  of  their  ^ns — a  large  number  of  their  fighting 
men ;  but  they  had  still  guns  and  fighting  men  more  than 
enough  to  outmatch  those  of  the  British ;  and  in  the  crippled 
state  of  our  military  resources — for  in  the  engagements  of  Mood- 
khee  and  Ferozshsui  our  ammunition  had  been  totally  exhaust- 
ed, and  we  had  found  by  experience  that,  destructive  as  were 
our  well-managed  light  battenes,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  guns 
of  heavier  metal  into  the  field, — it  would  have  been  injudicious 
to  precipitate  a  new  engagement  when  we  had  everything  to 
gain  by  delay.  It  was  3ie  ambition  of  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  organise  a  force,  efiective  at  all 
points — to  lay  down  a  well-digested  plan  of  operations — and 


*  Lord  Auckland  seemed  to  think  that  Major  Todd,  who,  after  the  British  Go- 
Temment  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  in  the  person  of  its  representative,  and 
the  Herat  Wuzeer  had  shown  himself  in  his  true  character,  intriguing  with  Persia 
to  the  injury  of  great  Britain,  and  openly  avowing  that  he  was  obtaining  money 
from  John  Bull  under  false  pretences,  had  considered  it  more  becoming  to  with- 
draw the  mission  than  to  remain  at  Herat  to  be  insulted  and  defrauded  in  every 
possible  way,  was  somewhat  too  scrupulous,  and  accordingly  removed  him  from 
political  employment ;  but  this  measure — one,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means 
m  accordance  with  the  Governor-General's  character,  for  he  was  a  just,  and  by  no 
means  a  hasty  man — ^was  calculated  to  damage  rather  the  character  of  our  Indian 
Government,  than  Major  Todd's  reputation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  officer's 
papen  will,  some  day,  see  the  light.  Few  men  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  people  of  Central  Asia,  or  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
policy  of  Eastern  Courts,  and  the  character  of  the  principal  men  connected  with 
them  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  accumulated  a  large  mass  of 
curious  information,  which  would  probably  ere  this  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Indian  Grovemment 
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then  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Sikh  troops.  The  enemy^  to  the  number  of  about  407000^  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutloj,  near  Hurre- 
kee,  and  entrenched  themselves  in  front  of  a  pontoon^bridge^ 
which  they  had  thrown  across  the  river.  The  bridge-head  waa 
defended  by  several  formidable  batteries,  arranged  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular form,  the  convex  towards  the  front  of  the  EngUsh  force, 
and  in  advance  of  these  were  the  Sikh  videttes,  which  ever 
and  anon  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  advanced  sentries  of 
the  British  army.  For  some  weeks  the  two  hosts  continued  to 
regard  each  other  without  making  any  demonstrations.  Our 
heavy  ordnance  was  coming  up  from  Delhi ;  the  Commissariat 
department  was  actively  employed ;  from  aU  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces ftirther  drafts  of  troops  were  moving  up  towards  the  north- 
western frontier.  Every  thing  that  possibly  could  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  was  done ;  and  every  man  in  the  British 
camp  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  day  which  was  to  see 
the  Sikh  pride  humbled,  and  the  Kalsa  army  driven  back  in 
confusion  across  the  river. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  the  18th  of  January,  a  detachment, 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  was  sent  against  Dhurumkhote,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  posted  a  number  of  men  and  laid  up  a  quantity 
of  supplies.  The  place  was  easily  reduced ;  but  before  the  de- 
tachment returned,  information  was  received  at  head-Quarters  to 
the  effect  that  Runjoor  Singh,  with  a  large  body  of  Silch  troops, 
had  crossed  the  Sutlej  from  Philour,  threatening  Loodhianah, 
and  apparently  determined  to  intercept  our  communications 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Sir  Harnr  Smith  was,  therefore, 
directed  to  form  k  junction  with  the  Loodhianah  force  under 
Colonel  Godby,  and  another  detachment,  under  Colonel 
Wheeler,  was  sent  out  to  reinforce  him.  It  was  believed  that 
the  entire  force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Runjoor  Singh. 

The  junction  was  formed  on  the  26th  of  January;  but  Sir 
Harry  Smith  wisely  determined  that  it  was  better  to  lose  a  day, 
than  to  attack  the  enemy  with  an  exhausted  force ;  so  he  spent 
the  27th — and  the  day  was  well  spent — in  recruiting  the  physi- 
cal energies  of  the  troops  under  his  command ;  and  on  the  28th, 
he  moved  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
advancing  on  Jugraon.  It  was  a  clear,  bright  morning.  The 
troops  were  in  high  spirits,  strong  and  eager  ;  the  general,  a  man 
of  approved  gallantry  and  high  military  reputation,  holding  his 
force  '^  well  m  hand,"  and  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  the 
position  of  any  of  its  components,  or  the  use  to  whicn  each  was 
to  be  turned.  Every  man  was  in  his  proper  place — every  man 
full  of  highest  courage.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of 
the  engagement. 
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The  enemy  were  soon  descried  in  motion^  near  the  viDage  of 
Aliwal.  They  were  in  front  of  the  British  force.  The  ground 
on  which  our  troops  were  then  moving  was  admirably  suited  to 
further  the  rapid  manoeuvres,  which  the  general  was  anxious  at 
that  moment  to  execute.  It  was  open  country — solid  turf  land — 
and  there  was  a  fine  body  of  British  cavalry,  with  the  16th  Lan- 
cers at  their  head.  On  went  this  compact,  well-handled  force, 
in  order  of  battle — as  steady  in  its  movements  as  though  on  a 
mere  ceremonial  field-day,  their  long  lines  of  swords  and  bayonets 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  As  they  advanced,  the  enemy 
opened  their  batteries,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  the  British  columns 
were  then  halted,  whilst  the  General  assured  himself  of  the  right 
position  of  the  enemy,  and  made  his  dispositions  so  as  to  attack 
them  with  the  greatest  effect.  And  right  soon  were  our  well- 
disciplined  troops  let  slip  at  the  enemy — bright  nobly  went  they 
to  the  charge.  The  action  soon  became  general.  Every  branch 
of  our  fine  force  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  and  the  exertions  of 
all  were  crowned  with  success.  The  enemy  fought  with  their . 
accustomed  vigour,  sometimes  rushing  down,  with  sword  and 
shield,  upon  the  lances  of  our  English  cavalry ;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  determined  gallantry  of  the  English  troops.  The 
artillery,  ever  in  the  van,  scattered  destruction  around;  the 
cavalry  charged  right  into  the  midst  of  the  Sikh  squares,  and 
everywhere  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  were  pressing  on,  with 
terrible  effect,  against  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  vic- 
tory was  soon  complete.  The  Sikh  battalions  driven  back  at  all 
points,  were  soon  hemmed  in  by  our  closing  battalions ;  and 
driven  pell-mell  into  the  river.  The  carnage  was  most  dreadful. 
The  Sutlej  ran  caimson  with  human  blood.  The  bubbling  cry 
of  many  a  strong  swimmer  was  heai*d  rising  from  the  gory  stream, 
as  fast  and  thick  from  the  British  guns  on  the  river  bank  poured 
the  deadly  showers  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  routed  and 
helpless  host  of  invaders. 

The  victory  was  complete.  The  guns,  ammunition  and 
baggage  of  the  enemy  fell  into  our  hands,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
witnout  further  molestation,  rejoined  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  force.  The  junction  having  been  formed,  and  the  heavy 
ordnance — with  a  well  equipped  mortar  battery — having  reached, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  camp,  it  was 
determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  in  their  intrenched  position  before  Hurrekee-ghat.  This 
position  we  have  already  described.*  The  10th  of  February 
was   the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  great  exploit.     The  morning 


*  The  intreuchmenU  are  described  by  the  Governor-6enei*a],  as  *<  a  ti'iple  line 
of  breast- works,  flauked  by  formidable  redoubts,  bristling  with  artillery^  and  manned 
by  thirty -two  regular  regiments  of  infantry." 
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broke  dull  and  hazy — ^a  heavy  mist  huns  over  the  river  and  the 

Slain  on  either  side,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sun  had  risen  and 
ispersed  the  vapors,  that  our  batteries,  which  had  been  arranged 
in  semi-circular  form,  so  as  entirely  to  compass  the  Sikh  wori^ 
could  open  with  any  effect ;  and  then  the  neavy  howitzers  and 
mortars,  aided  by  a  well-placed  rocket-battery,  were  brought 
into  active  operation ;  the  vertical  fire,  most  ably  directed  by 
some  of  the  most  skilful  artillery  oflScers  in  any  service,  told  witn 
tremendous  effect — but  the  Sikhs,  in  this  last  encounter,  held 
their  own  with  even  more  than  their  accustomed  gallantry,  and 
it  soon,  in  the  language  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  became 
evident  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  must  be  brought  to  the 
arbitrement  of  musketry  and  the  bayonet." 

And  to  this  arbitrement  was  it  brought.  The  disposition  of 
our  troops  was  excellent.  All  arms  of  the  service  had  been  so 
disposed,  as  to  bring  them  most  effectively  into  action.  The 
leading  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Stacy,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier  in  Affghanistan  and  Sindh, 
and  had  earned  new  laurels  in  the  Gwalior  campaign,  advanced 
against  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  were  met  by  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  the  Sikh  batteries,  which  could  not  quench 
such  courage  as  theirs ;  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  to  be  seen 
within  the  entrenchments,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  And  then  the  other  brigades  were  moved 
forward — all  arms  brought  into  effective  operation,  and  all  vying 
with  each  other  in  steady  and  successful  gallantry, — the  roar  of 
more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  reverberated  along  the 
valley  ot  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikhs,  driven  from  their  entrench- 
ments, returned  again  and  again,  with  obstinate  courage,  sword 
in  hand,  to  the  encounter,  and  died,  like  brave  soldiers,  at  their 
posts.  So  vigorously,  indeed,  fought  they  within  their  encamp- 
ment, that  it  was  not  until  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  an  officer  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Affghanistan  campaign,  had  ridden  through  the 
openings  made  in  the  ramparts  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  and 
cnarged  the  Kalsa  battalions,  that  these  determined  fighting  men 
were  fairly  routed.  Then  they  gave  way.  Our  dragoons,  sur- 
mounting every  obstacle,  rode  at  the  enemy,  hewing  and  tramp- 
ling them  down  in  everv  direction,  and  as  the  flying  masses 
crossed  the  bridge,  or  made  for  the  river,  the  Horse- Artillery,  on 
the  banks,  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  fugitives,  and  again  the 
carnage  was  awful.  "  Hundreds  upon  huncteds"*'  dyed  the  stream 
with  their  blood ;  "  hundreds  upon  hundreds"  were  drowned  in 
the  gurgling  waters.  Nothing  more  terrible  was  ever  witnessed ; 
so  terrible  was  it,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  an  officer  as  hu- 
mane and  generous  as  brave,  could  not  but  pause  in  his  narrative 
of  this  dread  encounter,  to  i^ay — "  Their  awful  slaughter,  confii- 
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sion,  and  dismay  were  such  as  would  have  excited  compassion  in 
the  hearts  of  their  generous  conquerors,  if  the  Kalsa  troops  had 
not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  sullied  their  gallantry  by 
slaughtering  and  barbarously  mangling  every  wounded  soldier, 
whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the  fortune  of  war  left  at 
their  mercy."  Such  is  war — such  the  pleasant  diversion  to  which 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has  been  blamed  for  being  so  unwilKng  to 
betake  himself.  The  victory  was  decisive.  At  the  hour  of  noon 
a  glorious  shout  from  thousands  of  voices  told  that  the  British 
were  in  possession  of  the  field — the  pride  of  the  Kalsa  army  hum- 
bled ;  its  battalions  broken  and  scattered  past  all  hope  of  reunion. 
On  the  evening  of  that  same  10th  of  Februarv,  six  regiments  of 
native  infantry  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  on  the  14th,  the  whole 
army  was  encamped  at  Kussoor,  thirty  miles  from  the  Sikh 
capital. 

The  country  of  the  five  rivers  was  now  stretched  at  the  feet  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  annexation  of  the  Punjaub 
had  long  been  a  favourite  theme  with  political  writers  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  Bv  many  it  was  believed  that  the  British 
Government  had  long  been  looking  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  annexing  this  reputedly  fine  country  to  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  East.  The  opportunity  was  now  present. 
The  pear  was  ripe.  The  Governor-General  had  but  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  pluck  it.  His  victorious  army  was  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Lahore.  The  Kalsa  army 
was  broken  up.  As  the  widows  of  Jowahir  Singh  had  so  surely 
prophesied  on  the  funeral-pile,  the  "  Sikh  sect"  was  "  con- 
quered;" "the  wives  of  the  Sikh  soldiers"  were  "widows.'** 
Was  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled?  Yes.  The  Maha- 
rajah was  to  "  continue  to  reign"  in  the  Punjaub.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  did  not  desert  him  in  this  conjunc- 
ture. On  the  14th  of  February,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
wherein,  after  adverting  to  the  past,  he  declared  the  intentions  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  The  Government  of  India  has  frequently  declared  that  it  did  not 
desire  to  subvert  the  Sikh  Government  in  the  Punjaub ;  and  although 
the  Durbar  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  most  severe  and  extreme 
measures  of  retribution,  (the  infliction  of  which  may  yet  be  required 
by  sound  policy,  if  the  recent  acts  of  violence  be  not  amply  atoned  for, 
and  immediate  submission  tendered  J  nevertheless,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral is  still  willing  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Durbar 
and  to  the  chiefs  to  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  and  by  the  return  of  good  faith,  and  the  observance  of 
prudent  counsels,  enable  the  Governor- General  to  organize  a  Sikh 
Government  in  the  person  of  a  descendant  of  its  founder,  the  late  Ma- 
harajah Runjeet  Singh^  a  faithful  ally  of  the  British  power. 
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*'*'  The  Governor-General  at  this  moment  of  a  most  complete  and  de- 
cisive yictory^  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  forbearance  and 
moderation  of  the  British  Government,  than  by  making  this  declara- 
tion of  his  intentions,  the  terms  and  mode  of  arrangement  remaining 
for  future  adjustment.  The  Governor-General,  therefore,  calls  upon 
all  those  chiefs  who  are  the  well-wishers  of  the  descendants  of  Kunjeet 
Singh,  and  especially  such  chiefs  as  have  not  participated  in  the  hostile 
proceedings  against  the  British  power,  to  act  in  concert  with  him  for 
carrying  into  effect  such  arrangements  as  shall  maintain  a  Sikh  Go- 
vernment at  Lahore,  capable  of  controlling  its  army  and  protecting  its 
subjects,  and  based  upon  principles  that  shall  provide  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  Sikh  States,  shall  secure  the  British  frontier  against 
a  repetition  of  acts  of  aggression,  and  shall  prove  to  the  whole  world 
the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  paramount  power  of  India.  If  this 
opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Sikh  nation  from  military  anarchy  and  mieK 
rule  be  neglected,  and  hostile  opposition  to  the  British  army  be  re- 
newed, the  Government  of  India  will  make  such  other  arrangements 
for  the  future  government  of  the  Punjaub,  as  the  interests  and  security 
of  the  British  power  may  render  just  and  expedient." 

The  actual  penalty  incurred  was  small.  Indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  was,  as  in  all  such  cases,  demanded.  The 
sum  named  was  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  money.  The 
parings  of  territory  were  but  small.  The  Governor-General  de- 
clared his  intention  of  annexing  to  the  British  provinces — '^  the 
revenues  thereof  being  appropriated  as  a  part  of  the  indemnity 
required  from  the  Lahore  State" — all  the  country,  hill  and  plain, 
lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas.*  This  is  the  tract  of 
country  known  as  the  Jullindur  Dooab.  On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, Rajah  Goolab  Singh,  accompanied  by  other  Punjaubee 
magnates,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Governor-General  at 
*Kussoor.  They  had  been  despatched  as  emissaries  from  the  La- 
hore Durbar,  on  the  reception  at  the  capital  of  intelligence  of  the 
decisive  victory  at  Sobraon.  Golab  Singh,  brother  of  Runjeet's 
favourite  minister  (the  '*  great  Rajah,")  I)hyan  Singh,  and  chief 
of  the  hill  country  of  Jummoo — a  man  in  whom  great  energy  of 


*  The  Beas,  or  Beah,  (Hydaspes,)  joins  the  Sutlej  about  three  miles  above  Hur- 
reekee.  It  is  the  least  important  of  the  Puniaub  riyers,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
one  not  accounted  for  among  the  five,  though  some  writers,  including  the  author 
of  a  most  valuable  article  on  **  the  Sikhs  and  their  Country,"  in  the  Calcutta  Rt- 
vifio,  believe  that  the  Sinde,  or  Indus,  as  the  river  which  least  appertains  to  the 
Punjaub,  is  the  one  omitted  in  the  enumeration.  The  Beas,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Sutlej,  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  in  the  month  of  December.  <<  The 
stream  of  the  Beas,"  says  the  Calcutta  reviewer,  **  is  comparatively  clear,  and  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  do  not  mix  for  nearly  a  mile  below  the  junction."  For 
some  interesting  details  relating  to  the  climate,  productions,  population,  &c.  of  the 
Punjaub,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Colonel  Steinbach's  unpretending  volume, 
which  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  much  which  it  is  important  to  know  at  the  pre- 
sent season. 
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character,  not  unstained  by  ferocity,  is  mingled  with  consum- 
mate craft,  had  watched  the  issue  of  the  pending  contest,  but 
taken  no  part  in  it.*  He  had  come  down  to  the  capital,  bent 
upon  adhering  to  that  course,  which  every  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  felt  assured  that  he  would  pursue.  It  was 
his  game  to  watch  the  issue  of  events,  and  to  side  with  the 
stronger  party.  When  the  Sikh  army  had  been  finally  routed 
at  Sooraon,  he  saw  that  further  opposition  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  worse  than  useless.  The  Maharajah  and  the 
Queen-Mother  called  upon  him  to  proceed  to  the  Governor- 
General,  and  intercede  for  the  Lahore  Government.  He  con- 
sented ;  but  not  before  he  extracted  from  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
army,  and  the  members  of  the  Punchayuts,  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, to  which  they  attached  their  signatures,  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  terms  into  which  he  should  think  fit 
to  enter. 

The  Governor-General  received  the  Sikh  ambassadors  haught- 
ily, as  it  became  him  to  do.  He  omitted  the  customary  salutes ; 
refused  their  nuzzurs ;  and,  after  a  brief  address,  couched  in  ^ 
neral  terms,  referred  them  to  his  Political  Agent  and  the  chief 
Secretary  to  Government,  who  were  in  the  Governor-General's 
camp,  and  conversant  with  his  views  and  opinions.  Major  Law- 
rence, an  oflScer  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  who  had  some  years 
before  been  attached  to  the  Lahore  agency,  when  presided  over 
by  Mr.  George  Clerk,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sikh  contingent  force,  which  accompanied  General  Pollock  to 
Caubul ;  and  who  had  subsequently  been  appointed  Resident  at 
Nepaul — an  officer  of  great  talent,  much  vigour  of  character, 
and  very  considerable  political  experience — ^liad  been  most  judi- 
ciously summoned  to  the  seat  of  war  to  fill  the  office  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Major  Broadfoot.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  country  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  Sikh  chieftains,  and  the  intricacies  of  Punjaubee 
politics.  With  him  and  with  Mr.  Currie,  the  secretary,  an  able 
civil  servant  of  the  Company,  the  Sikh  emissaries  were  closeted 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  terms  proposed  and 
acceded  to  were  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  but 
there  were  further  stipulations  for  "  the  disbandment  of  the  pre- 
sent Sikli  army  and  its  reorganization  on  the  system  and  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  pay,  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Maharajali  liunjeet  &ingh,  the  arrangement  for  limiting  the  extent 


*  For  some  account  of  the  character  of  this  man,  and  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Punjaub  generally,  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  turn 
to  Major  Lawrence's  excellent  volume, — the  most  interesting  and  the  most  valuable 
work  relating  to  the  recent  history  and  condition  of  the  Punjaub. 
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of  the  force  to  be  henceforth  employed  to  be  determined  on  In 
communication  with  the  British  Grovernment ;  the  surrender  to 
us  of  all  the  guns  that  had  been  pointed  against  us ;  the  entire 
regulation  and  control  of  both  banlks  of  the  river,  and  such  other 
arrangements  for  settling  the  future  boundaries  of  the  Sikh  State, 
and  the  organization  of  its  administration,  as  might  be  deter- 
mined on  at  Lahore.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the  Maharajah^ 
with  Baee  Ram  Singh  and  other  chiefs  remaining  at  Lahore, 
should  forthwith  repair  to  the  camp  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General 
to  accompany  his  camp  to  Lahore "  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th  of  February,  the  Maharajah,  according  to  agreement,  met 
the  Governor-General  at  Lulleeanah,  eleven  miles  in  advance  of 
our  camp.  He  also  was  received  without  the  customary  salutes, 
on  presenting  himself  at  the  Durbar  tent.  But  it  was  explained 
that  on  a  submission  being  duly  tendered  by  the  Maharajah  in 
person,  he  would  be  recognized  as  a  friendly  Sovereign.  Sub- 
mission was  therefore  tendered,  in  the  name  of  the  Maharajah, 
by  the  minister  and  chiefs,  and  all  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
British  Government  having  been  acceded  to,  the  young  Maha- 
rajah was  ^'  restored  to  the  friendship  of  the  British  (jovemment,*' 
and  took  his  departure  under  a  salute  from  our  twenty-four 
pounders,  "  drawn  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  of  tents  for  that 
purpose." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  February,  intimation  having 
been  received  by  the  Governor-General,  to  the  effect  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lahore  and  Umritsur  were  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able alarm,  engendered  by  the  approach  of  the  British  army, 
which,  it  was  generally  believed,  would  sack  both  cities.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  Lahore 
Durbar  having  expressed  its  contrition,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  British  Government,  had  been  admitted 
again  to  hold  friendly  relations  with  the  latter ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  Punjaub  would  be  pro- 
tected in  property  and  person. 

On  the  20th  of  February  the  British  army  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  the  Sikh  capital.  Not  a  blow  was  struck — not  a 
shot  was  fired.  The  spirit  of  the  Kalsa  army  was  utterly  bro- 
ken ;  and  the  British  troops  were  permitted  in  peace  to  take  for- 
mal possession  of  Lahore.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  22d 
of  February — the  Maharajah  having,  on  the  preceding  day,  been 
restored  to  his  palace  in  the  citadel,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chief  secretary  to  Government  and  the  Political  Agent,  and  a  sa- 
lute from  the  horse-artillery  guns,  attached  to  a  guard  of  honour 
under  Brigadier  Cureton,  an  officer  who,  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, had  exhibited  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  head 
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of  a  cavalry  brigade.  The  fortress  of  Lahore  was  garrisoned 
with  British  troops ;  the  Sikh  chiefs  tendered  their  submission, 
and  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity 
money  was  paid  down  on  the  26th.*  At  the  date  of  the  last  ad- 
vices received  from  the  Punjaub,  the  British  army  remained  en- 
camped before  Lahore ;  the  Sikh  battalions  were  broken  up — 
their  artillery  was  in  our  hands ;  and,  though  thousands  of  the 
disbanded  mercenaries  were  prowling  about  the  streets,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  it  seemed  impossible  that  these 
fragments  of  a  once  formidable  power  could  ever  re-unite 
themselves  into  a  military  force  capable  of  overawing  the  state 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  India.  A  new  army,  under  regula- 
tions similar  to  those  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Bunjeet 
Singh,  is  to  be  organised;  and,  looking  to  the  future,  there 
would  seem  to  be  good  promise  of  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  strong  government  under  Golab  Singh,  and  the  return  to 
that  order  and  tranquiUity  to  which  the  Punjaub  has  unfortu- 
nately been  a  stranger,  ever  since  the  old  "  Lion  of  Lahore " 
breathed  his  last  in  June  1839. 

We  have  been  so  intent  upon  the  prosecution  of  our  narrative 
—giving  to  this  Article  an  historical  rather  than  a  controversial 
character — that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  any  reflec- 
tions upon  the  interesting  and  important  events  which  we  have 
thus  succinctly  recorded.  Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  we  have 
already  bestowed  high  commendation.  His  conduct,  after  those 
hostilities  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  was,  in  our  opinion, 
equally  commendable.  His  forbearance  towards  the  vanquished 
foe  was  as  honourable  in  itself,  as,  in  effect,  it  will  prove  to  be 
judicious.  The  Punjaub  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral. It  was  a  temptmg  prize  ;  but  he  refused  to  touch  it.  The 
Punjaub,  to  all  outwara  seeming,  would  have  been  a  splendid 
acquisition.  But  the  value  of  such  acquisitions  exists  more  in 
idea  than  in  reality.  That  which  we  think  to  be  a  jewel  in  our 
crown  often  proves  to  be  a  millstone  round  our  necks.  Looking 
at  the  question  in  connexion  with  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered 
— ^the  welfare  of  British  India — ^we  cannot  but  say  of  the  Pun- 
jaub, in  homely  language,  that  we  are  "  better  without  it."  The 
British  possessions  in  the  East  are  already  sufficiently  extensive. 
We  shall  do  well  to  avoid  further  extensions.  Whether  it  lies 
in  our  power  to  say  this  or  that  line  shall  be  our  boundary,  and 
saying  it,  to  go  no  ftirther,  God  alone  can  declare.     We  have 


Other  accoiuits  say  that  nothing  had  been  paid  up,  to  the  Ut  of  March. 
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uothing  to  do  with  "  inevitable  tendencies" — nothing  to  do  with 
tliose  doctrines  of  inherent  expansiveness  which  some  writers  are 
so  fond  of  preaching.  Such  tendencies,  such  doctrines,  are  be- 
yond our  control — beyond  our  comprehension.  But  human 
duty  is  clear  and  intelligible.  In  resolutely  abstaining  from 
measures  calculated  to  plunge  the  country  into  war,  at  a  time 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  imperatively  demanded  the 
continuance  of  peace,  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  did  his  duty  as  a 
Christian  statesman  ;  and  when  the  unprincipled  presumption  of 
our  enemies  had  precipitated  the  collision  which  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid,  and  a  series  of  triumphant  victories  had  placed  the 
Punjaub  at  his  mercy,  he  declared  that  he  never  had  been  actu- 
ated by  lust  of  conquest — that  he  had  never  sought  to  extend 
the  limits  of  our  British  possessions  in  the  East,  and  that  now, 
in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  was  determined  to  prove,  by  his  actions, 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  he  placed  himself  in  the  proudest 
position  ever  occupied  by  a  Governor- General,  and  nobly  vindi- 
cated the  character  of  Great  Britain  from  the  charge  of  over- 
weening cupidity,  as  evidenced  in  the  aggressive  spirit  which 
has  too  often  characterized  its  dealings  with  neighbouring  States. 
To  such  forbearance — just,  generous,  and  politic,  equally  Cluristian 
and  statesmanlike — history  will  do  ample  justice.  Of  such  for- 
bearance. Englishmen  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

No  eulogium  more  becoming  the  occasion  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  pronounced  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General,  than  that  which  recently  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  states- 
man, the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  opposed  to  the  party  to 
which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  belongs.  "  If,"  said  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  House  of  Commons — "  if  we  had  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  of  some,  who  thought  that  the  disorgan- 
ised state  of  the  Punjaub  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  us  to  commit 
an  invasion,  we  should  have  been  charged  with  ambition.  Even 
if  we  had  collected  a  large  army,  apparently  menacing  that  ter- 
ritory, then  it  might  have  been  said  that  we  had  rendered  it  al- 
most incumbent  on  the  enemy  to  invade  our  territory  by  cross- 
ing the  Sutlej.  JBut  from  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge has  conducted  the  great  affairs  committed  to  him,  we  are 
enabled  at  once  to  say  that  there  was  no  preparation  made  which 
could  justify  the  smallest  aggression ;  and  we  may  likewise  say, 
that  if  preparation  had  been  made,  if  the  army  had  been  collect- 
ed with  a  view  to  dispose  of  the  Punjaub,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  ambition,  there  could  not  have  been  more  happy  and 
brilliant  success  than  that  which  followed  the  wanton  and  un- 
provoked invasion  of  our  territory."  This  is  not  a  panegyric  of 
mere  words ;  it  is  one'  composed  of  solid  arguments.     The  ra- 
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tionale  of  the  whole  question  is  expounded  in  these  few  sen- 
tences. 

And  is  it  nothing,  we  ask,  to  be  permitted  to  speak,  in  such 
language  as  this,  of  the  proceedings  of  our  statesmen  in  the  East 
— of  the  undeniable  justice  of  our  dealings  with  our  Eastern 
neighbours  ?  Look  at  our  measures  in  what  light  we  may,  we 
cannot  see  upon  them  one  blot  of  injustice.  Is  there  no  solid 
satisfaction  in  this  thought — is  there  no  solid  satisfaction  in  the 
consideration  that  justice  is,  in  the  end,  always  politic — that  we 
need  never  have  much  apprehension  regarding  results,  when  we 
know  that  we  have  done  our  duty.  Opinions  may  differ  regard- 
ing the  immediate  practical  results  of  the  moderation  of  the 
Grovemor-GeneraL  There  are  strong-minded  men  who  think 
that  such  moderation  is  misplaced,  and  that,  delay  the  event  as 
we  may,  the  complete  subjugation  and  appropriation  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  forced  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  East.*  The  "  strong  Sikh  Government,"  it  is  confi- 
dently affirmed,  is  a  mere  chimera,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the 
realization  of  the  wishes  cherished  and  expressed  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General. Upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  no  writer  should 
presume  to  express  himself  dogmatically ;  for  the  question  is 
mvolved  in  difficulties  to  which  human  sagacity  cannot  rise 
superior.  But,  whatever  doubts  may  be  current  regarding  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  that  forbearance  which  has  induced  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  to  restore  the  sovereign  of  a  conquered  nation  to  the 
throne,  from  which  a  word  would  have  hurled  him,  none  can 
question  the  virtue  and  nobility  of  an  act  so  illustrative  of  the 
"  might  of  mildness" — an  act  so  honest,  so  chivalrous,  so  worthy 
of  a  Christian  statesman.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  if  the  hopes 
of  the  Governor-General  regarding  the  formation  of  a  Sikh  Go- 
vernment, capable  of  restoring  the  Punjaub  to  a  state  of  perma- 
nent order  and  tranquillity,  be  not  disappointed,  the  course  which 
he  has  adopted  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all  competent  parties, 
to  have  been  the  best  which  he  could  have  selected.  All  depends 
upon  the  solution  of  the  doubt  contained  in  that  conditional  mono- 
syllable. Any  great  measure  affecting  the  fiiture  destiny  of  the 
Punjaub,  to  which,  upon  entering  that  country  at  the  head  of  a 


*  There  has  been  much  anonymous  writing  on  this  subject ;  and  General  Caul- 
field,  an  old  Company's  officer,  who  is  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  experience, 
gained  within  the  precincts  of  Oriental  Courts,  has  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled,  '*  The  Punjaub  and  the  Indian  Army,"  which  contains  some  very  sensible 
observations,  especially  with  reference  to  the  paucity  of  officers  attached  to  the 
Company's  army,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  dissent,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  gallant  general,  but  we  think  that  he 
is  well  entitled  to  be  heard. 
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victorious  army,  he  might  have  resorted,  would  have  been  open 
to  very  serious  objections ;  but  this  may  with  truth  be  said  of  the 
measure  to  which  he  did  actually  resort — and  it  can  be  said  of  no 
other  course  which  the  Governor-General  could  have  followed — 
that  whilst,  if  successful,  it  is  unquestionably,  for  reasons  which 
we  have  already  stated,  the  wisest  and  most  politic  course,  it 
must  ever,  whether  siiccessftd  or  unsuccess^l  as  regards  its 
immediate  results,  not  only  be  looked  upon  by  all  people  and 
all  generations,  as  an  act  of  surpassing  clemency  and  chivalrous 
virtue,  but  be  regarded,  by  all  who  nave  watched  the  course 
of  human  events,  and  marked  the  hand  of  the  Divinity  which 
shapes  all  our  ends,  as  one  which  must  eventually  enhance  the 
prosperity,  as  -it  ever  vnll  the  reputation,  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East. 
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Abt.I. — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster.  Edited 
by  J.  E.  Ryland.  With  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher 
and  a  Companion^  by  John  Shepherd^  Author  of  Thoughts 
on  Devotion,  &c.,  &c.    In  Two  Volmnes.    London,  1846. 

AtiTHOUGH  so  recently  removed  from  among  us,  and  so  lately 
employing  hia  pen  upon  the  themes  of  the  day,  John  Foster — 
every  reader  of  these  volumes  must  feel  it-^belongs  to  an  era 
gone  by — an  era  not  defunct  in  the  course  of  natural  decay,  or 
because  it  had  lived  on  to  spend  its  forces,  but  because  it  has 
been  thrust  out  by  the  energies  of  the  now  present  period.  Fos- 
ter's "  times"  have  been  superannuated  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
times  we  live  in ;  himself  possessed,  as  he  is,  unquestionably,  as  a 
writer,  of  a  bright  and  fair  immortality,  the  things  with  which 
he  was  concerned,  the  opinions  he  maintained,  along  with  the 
opinions  he  so  wwoily  clenounced,  have  already  faded  into  the 
distance  of  history ;  few,  if  any,  of  his  ominous  forebodings  have 
come  upon  us,  and  as  few  of  his  anticipations  of  the  spread  and 
triumph  of  the  principles  he  so  confidently  deemed  to  be  good, 
have  been  realized.  The  cycle  of  a  verv  few  years,  with  their 
mighty  changes — changes,  some  ostensible  and  some  occult,  has 
brought  ua  to  a  position  whence  John  Foster's  period  may  be 
looked  at  along  with  John  Milton's.. 

It  was  not  so  with  Arnold.  Arnold  died,  as  if  designedly,  at 
a  moment  the  best  for  bringing  before  the  world,  with  a  startling 
vividness,  the  greatness  and  the  high  import  of  those  transitions, 
theological,  moral,  and  political,  which  we  were  then,  and  are 
now,  passing  through.  His  "  Life  and  Correspondence"  was  like 
a  sudden  and  an  unlocked  for  summing  up  of  the  evidence,  while 
the  cause  is  still  in  hearing.  Those  signal  letters,  dated  "  Fox 
How"  and  "  Rugby,"  were  ^^  dispatches"  written  upon  the  field, 
and  sent  off  while  the  enemy  is  still  in  sight  and  intrenched ;  and 
the  hold  they  took  of  men's  minds  was  attributable,  not  simply 
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to  their  intrinsic  force,  but  to  the  reader^s  own  consciousness  of 
being  personally  implicated  in  the  issue : — hopes  and  alarms, 
touching  a  man's  social  or  political  well-being,  or  that  of  his 
children,  opened  a  way  for  those  letters  into  afl  hearts,  and  im- 
printed them  indelibly  on  the  memory. 

The  points  of  resemblance  or  analogy  between  Foster  and 
Arnold  are  too  few  and  indistinct,  and  the  points  of  contrariety 
are  too  many  and  too  prominent  to  allow  of  the  attempt  to  insti- 
tute  a  comparison,  sacn  as  should  be  fair  to  both  these  great  men, 
or  profitable  to  the  reader.  We  shall  attempt  nothing  of  the  sort, 
ana,  in  truth,  are  reminded  of  Arnold's  name  in  this  instance  by 
the  merely  incidental  fact,  that  the  volumes  before  us  stir  the 
mind  in  a  manner  which  nothing,  in  this  department  of  literature, 
has  done — of  late  years — Arnold's  Life  excepted.  How  many 
thousands  of  persons,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known, 
have  felt  that,  so  long  as  they  could  eke  out  the  perusal  of  Arnold 
from  day  to  day,  they  were  possessed  at  once  of  a  source  of  the 
most  intense  intellectual  gratification,  and  of  the  most  solid  moral 
benefit.  Feelings,  far  less  vivid,  will  attach  to  the  perusal  of 
Foster^s  letters,  and  fewer,  probably,  will  be  the  reaaers ;  but, 
to  a  class  much  more  select,  the  perusal  will  afford  a  most  deli- 
cious revival  of  trains  of  thought,  and  of  emotions,  which  every- 
thing around  us  tends  to  dissipate,  or  to  render  impracticable  or 
incongruous.  To  Foster's  contemporaries — we  mean  to  those 
who  remember  the  first  appearance  of  his  essays — these  volumes 
will  furnish  a  refreshment  of  a  bright,  early  intellectual  season — 
the  morning  hour  of  life,  oftener  regretted  than  revived.  We 
could  gladly  hope  that,  within  younger  bosoms,  they  may  kindle 
tastes  which  little  at  present  serves  to  nourish,  and  the  decline  of 
which  marks,  as  we  think,  the  decay,  in  this  country,  of  what  is, 
in  the  highest  sense,  the  mind — the  life  of  the  soul. 

We  do  not  know,  and  should  not  care  to  ask,  to  what  extent 
Foster's  Essays  is  now  a  selling  book  ;  but,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, have  been  vexed  to  meet  with  educated  young  persons, 
and  who  were  conversant,  quite  enough  for  their  welfare,  with 
German  mysticism,  but  who  were  not  even  cognizant  of  the  name 
of  an  English  writer  so  well  able  to  stir  the  spirit  and  to  awaken 
the  loftiest  emotions !  It  is  surely  a  mistake — ^it  is  a  bad  fashion, 
to  import  and  consume  an  inferior  foreign  article,  while  neglect- 
ing a  home  growth  of  far  finer  quality  I  Is  Foster  sometimes 
obscure  ?  Yes,  but  there  is  always  a  meaning  to  be  had,  and  a 
rich  meaning  too,  within  the  compass  of  his  paragraphs.  Ger- 
man pantheists  are  hard  to  be  understood,  because  with  them  so 
often  the  crust  of  words  overiays  nothing  that  is  intelligible — or, 
wh^t  is  so  absurd,  if  intelligible,  that  we  reject  it  as  "  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  so  fine  a  writer." 
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It  will,  we  fear,  be  inevitable,  once  and  again,  to  make  an  al- 
lusion to  Arnold ;  yet,  deprecating  as  we  do  any  design  to  insti- 
tute a  formal  comparison  or  to  offer  a  contrast,  Arnold  supplies 
us  in  his  letters  with  the  means,  indirectly,  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  moral  structure : 
but  he  forgets  himself  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  his  beneficent  con- 
cernment with  the  wellbeing  of  those  around  him,  and  of  the 
human  family.  Foster  sits  down  to  paint,  to  describe,  to  ana- 
tomize  himself — ^his  individual  soul ;  yet  he  does  not  do  this  from 
I  egotism,  or  at  the  impulse  of  an  excessive  self  esteem  :  far  from  it ; 

but  because,  as  a  meditative  recluse,  misliking  the  world,  he  is 
j  glad  always  to  run  into  an  enclosure  where  none  could  follow 

I  or  annoy  him.     With  as  much  perhaps  of  the  rudiment  of  bene- 

volence at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  as  swelled  the  bosom  of  Ar- 
I  nold  and  sparkled  in  his  features,  he  is  too  lofty  in  his  notions, 

and  too  sensitive,  and  too  captious,  to  think  of  the  world  as  a 
j  thing  worth  the  mending,  or  of  mankind  as  reclaimable  :  too  in- 

i  dolent  also  to  enter  upon  any  course  of  life  which  would  have 

given  the  moral  emotions  their  due  advantage  over  the  imagina- 
tive sentiments.  He  profoundly  laments,  therefore,  the  preva- 
lence of  those  evils  which  Arnold  lived  and  died  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  alleviate.  What  would  not  the  head  master  of  Rugby 
have  done;  what  personal  comfort  would  he  not  have  relinquished, 
for  the  sake  of  raising,  only  a  little,  the  "moral  tone"  of  the 
"  Eugby  boys,"  or  how  many  martyrdoms  would  he  have  en- 
dured, could  he  thereby  have  brought  the  millions  of  India 
within  hearing  of  the  truth  I  Foster  was  indifferent  to  none  of 
those  moral  interests  which  occupied  Arnold's  hands  and  soul ; 
but  he  looked  abroad  upon  the  moral  world  in  another  manner ; 
as  thus : 

"  What  is  the  use  or  value  of  communities,  extending  beyond  actual 
communication— of  states,  republics,  kingdoms,  empires  ? 

"  How  can  we  take  interest  enough  in  distant  beings  of  our  own 
sort,  to  feel  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  universal  benevolence  t 
Why  did  the  Supreme  disposer  put  so  many  beings  in  one  world, 
under  circumstances  which  necessarily  make  them  strangers  to  one 
another  f 

"  Views  which  strongly  realize  to  the  mind  the  vast  multitude  of 
mankind,  tend  to  contract  benevolence.  The  mind  seems  to  say, 
What  can  I  do  with  all  this  crowd  ?  I  cannot  keep  them  in  my  habi- 
tual view ;  I  cannot  extend  my  affections  to  a  thousand  milfions  of 
persons  who  know  nothing,  and  care  nothing  about  me  or  each  other ; 
I  can  do  them  no  good,  I  can  derive  no  good  from  them  ;  they  have 
all  their  concerns,  and  I  have  mine  ;  if  I  were  this  moment  annihi- 
lated, it  would  be  all  the  same  to  them ; — ^there  is  no  connexion,  nor  re- 
lation, nor  sympathy,  nor  mutual  interest  between  us.  I  cannot 
therefore  care   anything  about  them  ;    my  affections  cannot  reach 
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be jond  these  four  or  five  with  whom  my  own  penmial  interests  are 
immediately  connected." — ^VoL  L  p.  355. 

The  world — ^the  human  ^stem — ^being  in  his  view  an  uncouth 
mass,  not  to  be  looked  at  without  disgust,  and  not  to  be  touched 
without  defilement,  Foster  gathered  himself  up — sympathies 
and  energies — within,  not  the  cloak  of  the  misanthrope,  nor  the 
tub  of  IKogenes,  but  the  dust-coated  attic,  whence  issued  writings 
that  will  finely  temper  the  products  of  other  men^^s  activities. 
His  essays- — ^his  letters — ^his  journal,  exhibit  the  converse  of  a 
mind,  a  mind  of  gigantic  statur^  a  mind  of  the  keenest  sensi- 
tiveness— with  itseu  I  Everything  in  these  writings  is  ^imine  and 
true,  and  noble,  that  relates  to  this  one  soul.  Most  thmgs  in  them 
that  relate  to  the  world  exterior  are,  if  not  fedse,  yet  mis-stated ; 
or  true  only  in  some  partial  sense.  There  is  no>  modem  writer 
whose  thoughts  are  of  more  weight  than  Foster's ;  none  (of  any 
note)  whose  opinions  are  of  less.  We  shall  endeavour  to  hold 
out  to  view  this  interior  universe  grand  and  beautiful,  while,  with 
a  becoming  gentleness  and  reverence^  we  animadvert  upon  those 
strange  mistakes  that  attach  to  his  notions  of  things  around  hint. 
The  comparison  which  we  disclaim,  between  Arnold  and  Foster, 
will,  alas  !  haxmt  us  still !  Arnold,  within  his  sphere  (and  had 
his  sphere  been  immensely  wider  than  it  was,  the  same  would 
have  been  true)  ruled  his  firmament  as  the  sim,  enlightening  aU 
things,  warming  all,  vivifying  all :  Foster  (the  passage  is  inimi- 
tably beautiful)  describes  the  moon  in  terms  that  might  not  un- 
aptly be  taken  to  depict  himself. 

"  Have  just  seen  the  moon  rise,  and  wish  the  image  to  be  eternal. 
I  never  beheld  her  in  so  much  character,  nor  with  so  mnch  sentiment, 
all  these  thirty  years  that  I  have  lived.  Emerging  from  a  diark  moun*- 
tain  of  clouds,  she  appeared  in  a  dim  sky,  which  gave  a  sombre  tinge 
to  her  most  majestic  aspect.  It  seemed  an  aspect  of  solemn,  retiring 
severity,  which  had.  long  forgotten  to  smile ;  the  aspect  of  a  being 
which  had  no  sympathies  with  this  world — of  a  being  totally  regardless 
of  notice,  and  having  long  since,  with  a  gloomy  dignity,,  resigned  the 
hope  of  doing  any  good,  yet  proceeding,  witii  composed,  michange- 
able  self-determination,  to  fulfil  her  destiny,  and  even  now  looking 
over  the  world  at  its  accomplishment." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

That  individuaKty,  the  absence  of  which  is  precisely  what  makes 
the  "  many"  the  many,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  excess,  along 
with  common  qualities  and  a  narrow  intellect,  renders  a  man 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  often  intensely  miserable  within 
himself,  is  the  very  rudiment  of  its  greatness,  and  the  reason  of 
its  power  over  other  minds,  when  it  attaches,  in  a  high  degree,  to 
splendour  of  the  imagination,  and  to  compass  and  force  of  the 
reflective  faculty.  "  A  painftd  sense  of  an  awkward  and  entire 
individuality"  belonged  to  him,  as  he  says,  so  early  as  his  twelfth 
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year ;  no  doubt  from  his  earliest  childhood ;  and  this  insulating 
consciousness — a  dim  consciousness  of  intellectual  dimensions 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  worldly  condition,  and  to  the  opinion 
entertainea  ot  him  by  others — even  his  parents  and  his  instruc- 
tors, had  time  to  congest,  and  to  become  the  unalterable  habit  of 
his  character,  while  as  yet  he  had  not  surmised  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly as  to  his  own  powers  of  mind.  His  "  individuality*  had 
thoroughly  crusted  itself  at  ^eighteen ;  his  great  faculties  had  not 
fully  become  known  to  himself  at  eight-and-twenty.  Even  four 
years  later — a  period  when  men  of  eminent  intelligence,  born  in 
a  higher  sphere,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education,  have 
usually  won  half  their  laurels — Foster  was  barely  beginning  to 
suspect  that  the  lofty  prerogatives  which  his  "  individuauty" 
made  him  long  for,  were  actually  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  nature. 

"  Long  as  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you  before,  no  incident  worthy  of 
particular  notice  has  occurred— or  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  of 
my  being  apt  to  suffer  things  to  pass  without  notice,  is  itself  the  reason 
why  I  do  not  distinguish  and  recollect  particulars.  Many  events  may 
possibly  have  engaged  the  attention  of  other  men,  which  I  was  too 
thoughtless  to  observe,  or  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  their  conse- 
quence. I  am  a  very  indifferent  philosopher,  I  confess^  for  I  have 
neither  curiosity  nor  speculation.  This  inattention  to  the  external 
world  might  be  excused  if  the  deficiency  were  supplied  from  within. 
If  I  were,  like  some  men,  a  kingdom  or  a  world  within  myself,  supe- 
rior entertainment  should  soon  make  my  fiiends  forget  the  uninterest- 
ing particulars  of  ordinary  intelligence.  How  *en viable  the  situation — 
to  feel  the  transition  from  the  surrounding  wcxrld  into  one's  own  capa- 
cious mind,  like  quitting  a  narrow,  confined  valley,  and  entering  on 
diversified  and  almost  boundless  plains — If  this  felicity  were  mine,  I 
might  be  equally  unconcerned  to  obtain  or  to  recollect  the  news  of  the 
town.  I  might  explore  new  and  unknown  regions  of  intellect  and 
fancy — and  after  having  carried  my  career  to  a  distance  which  the 
most  erratic  comets  never  reached,  return  with  the  most  glowing  and 
amazing  descriptions  of  the  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

Many  passages  in  the  Journal  are  to  the  same  purpose. 

^'Feel  this  insuperable  individuality.  Something  seems  to  say, 
'  Come,  come  away  ;  I  am  but  a  gloomy  ghost  among  the  living  and 
the  happy.  There  is  no  need  of  me  ;  I  shall  never  be  loved  as  I  wish, 
to  be  loved,  and  as  I  could  love.  I  will  converse  with  my  friends  in 
solitude  ;  then  they  seem  to  be  within  my  soul ;  when  I  am  with  them 
they  seem  to  be  without  it.  They  do  not  need  the  few  felicities  I  could 
impart ;  it  is  not  generous  to  tax  their  sympathies  with  my  sorrows  ; 
and  these  sorrows  have  an  aspect  on  myself  which  no  other  person 
can  see.  I  can  never  become  deeply  important  to  any  one ;  and  the 
unsuccessftil  effort  to  become  so,  costs  too  much  in  the  painful  senti- 
ment which  the  affections  feel  when  they  return  mortified  from  the 
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fervent  attempt  to  give  themselves  to  some  heart  which  would  welcome 
them  with  a  pathetic  warmth." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  220. 

^*  I  have  long  been  taught  and  compelled  bj  observation  to  form  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  mankind ;  this  conviction  is  irresistible ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  aware  of  the  Christian  duty  of  cultivating  a  bene- 
volence as  ardent  as  if  the  contrary  estimate  of  human  character  were 
true.  I  feel  it  mpst  difficult  to  preserve  anything  like  this  benevolence  ; 
my  mind  recoils  from  human  beings,  excepting  a  very  few,  into  a 
cold  interior  retirement,  where  it  feels  as  if  dissociated  from  the  whole 
creation.  I  do  not,  however,  in  any  degree  approve  this  tendency, 
and  I  eamesdy  wish  and  pray  for  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."— Vol.  i.  p.  319. 

We  have  said  that  everything  in  Foster's  letters  and  journal 
relating  to  himself — this  inner  world — ^this  retreat  wherein  he 
took  refuge,  is  genuine  and  true.  It  can  barely  be  necessary  to 
exclude  a  misunderstanding,  as  if  we  accepted  as  literally  true  his 
own  estimate  of  his  dispositions,  when  he  reports  himself  to  be  mi- 
santhropic, unsocial,  and  cold.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  than  such  a  representation  :  it  was  the  loftiness,  the  pu- 
rity, the  fervour  of  his  moral  perceptions — ^it  was  the  intensity  of 
his  social  instincts  that  drove  him  out  of  the  "  world"  into  his 
attic,  and  that  encased  him  in  ice  when  unavoidably  mingling 
with  ordinary  minds.  Psychologically  understood^  Foster's  own 
report  of  himself,  as  "  a  misanthrope" — a  being  ^'  cold  and  unso- 
cial"— contradicted  as  it  is  so  copiously  by  other  evidence — ^his 
own  evidence  given  under  other  mfluences,  as  well  as  the  entire 
character  of  his  various  writings — is  quite  true  and  genuine,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  symptom  of  his  case — a  diagnostic  of  his  moral 
constitution — a  constitution  not  altogether  healthful.  Real  mi- 
santhropes do  not  mournfully  make  such  entries  in  their  journals 
as  this :  "  Alas  I  I  am  a  misanthrope."  Beings  who  indeed  are 
cold-hearted,  unsocial,  and  selfish,  neither  write  it  down  that  they 
are  so,  nor  speak  it.  Too  clearly  conscious  of  the  dread  fact,  they 
would  not  give  evidence  against  themselves  in  a  case  which  they 
know  lacks  no  sort  of  proof,  unless  it  be  such  a  confession. 

Foster's  case,  although  indeed  rare,  if  we  think  of  the  faculties 
of  mind  which,  in  this  instance,  signalize  it,  is,  as  one  of  a  class, 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Affections  deep,  tender,  and  refined — 
moral  instincts  of  the  purest  sort,  and  the  most  vivid,  a  sense  of 
right — and  therefore  a  sense  of  wrong,  the  most  passionate — even 
tempestuous,  an  imagination  alive  to  the  great  and  beautiful,  but 
always  swayed  by  an  infelicitous  animal  temperament  towards 
what  is  terrible  or  sombre  : — Such  elements  of  character,  imper- 
fectly governed  by  the  higher  reason — ^perhaps  owning  no  sub- 
mission to  any  such  authority,  constitute  the  man — such  as  was 
Foster — ever  reviling  himself  as  a  misanthrope,  because  bom 
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into  a  world  where  the  impulses  of  a  seraph's  bosom  are  so  often 
outraged,  and  must  always  be  repressed. 

On  subjects  remote  from  those  questions  which  had  enlisted — 
shall  we  say  which  had  *'  retained" — his  imagination  and  his 
moral  sensibilities,  Foster's  judgment  is  sound,  his  perceptions 
acute,  his  decisions  discriminating,  his  conclusions  apt  and  just. 
Keason,  with  him,  was  an  energy  of  a  high  order — although  not 
at  all  of  scientific  quality :  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  it  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  combined  forces — and  they  were  ever  in 
comoination — of  his  imagination  and  his  moral  sense,  and  so  it  is 
that,  whenever  he  nears  the  ground  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  he  starts  forward  in  a  sort  of  bison  gallop — fiercely 
breaking  through  enclosures — trampling  down  fair  fields,  and 
butting  outrageously  at  whatever  dares  stand  erect  in  his  course. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  by  quiet  folks  on  such  occasions, 
is  to  stand  on  one  side  until  the  gigantic  creature  has  finished  his 
sport,  and  plunges  again  into  the  jungle ;  but  we  protest  against 
the  error  of  calling  the  buffalo  either  tiger  or  crocodile. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  warn  off  from  these  volumes 
party  writers  and  sectarian  reviewers.  Such,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  be  prompt  to  snatch  at,  and  adduce  many  passages  which 
might  seem  to  bear  them  out  in  saying — "  See  wnat  the  party  is — ^ 
what  is  its  spirit — what  its  intentions — ^what  its  malignity — which 
John  Foster  represented  in  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
idol !"  Conclusions  such  as  this  would  only  indicate  a  want  of 
intelligence,  a  lack  of  philosophic  perception,  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  instance.  Not  a  little  that  is  aosurdly  sectarian,  violent, 
uncharitable,  intemperate,  might  be  culled  from  the  Letters  and 
Journal ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  this  Article,  we  advert  to  pas- 
sages of  this  kind,  coir  intention  in  doing  so  will  be,  not  to  set 
the  particular  question  right, — ^whether  ecclesiastical  or  political, 
which  were  a  superfluous  task,  but  to  set  Foster's  personal  reputa- 
tion clear  of  the  imputations  to  which  these  crude  portions  will  pro- 
bably render  it  obnoxious.  Fairly  to  interpret  tnem,  one  should 
duly  consider  his  own  mental  structure,  the  narrowing  influences 
of  his  early  course  and  position,  and,  not  less,  the  peculiar  aspects 
and  provocations  of  the  times  when  his  opinions  were  formed  and 

f>roclaimed.  Bom  in  the  humblest  rank,  and  enjoying,  in  early 
ife,  very  scantily  those  advantages  of  education  or  association 
which  may  avail  to  remove  from  a  vigorous  mind  its  plebeian 
notices,  and  which,  with  a  mind  such  as  his,  would  not  less  have 
mellowed  his  moral  nature,  than  have  disciplined  his  reason, 
Foster  began  to  think  and  to  feel,  in  relation  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  questions,  just  at  that  enigmatic  juncture,  the  mis- 
understood phenomena  of  which  perverted  the  views,  and  set 
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wrong  the  public  course,  of  som^  greater  than  he  in  intellect, 
and  &r  better  taught. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  will  read  these  yolHmes, 
and  shall,  therefore,  attempt  no  summary  of  Foster^s  life — a  tale 
soon  told — nor  quote  from  them,  except  such  passages  as  m^  be 
necessary  to  give  coherence  and  support  to  our  remarks^  Like 
all  who  mdeed  think,  and  who  muse  painftdly  upon  the  mysteries 
of  the  system  in  which  they  find  themselves  placed,  Foster  early 
doubted  concerning  many  things  ordinarily  held,  in  his  connex- 
ion, to  be  true,  and  some  such  points  of  beUef  he  continued  to 
rdect  to  the  last.  He  wandered  not,  however,  from  the  precincts 
ot  serious  faith — faith  in  Christianity ;  and  no  reader  of  the 
Letters  and  Journal  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  deep,  a  solemn 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  things  Unseen  and  eternal — ^a  convic- 
tion meekly  submissive  always  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture — 
possessed  his  mind,  and  governed  it.  Besides  that  the  high  moral 
tone  of  his  character,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  imagination,  held 
him  ever  near  to  the  radiant  centre  of  truth,  his  mind  wanted 
entirely  the  scientific  rudiment,  and  therefore  he  was  never  in 
peril  of  scepticism.  If  he  disbelieved  some  things  which  others 
oelieved,  it  was  not  firom  disbelief  that  he  did  so ;  but  rather  from 
an  overpowering  belief — a  vivid  sense  of  certain  truths  which 
were  seemingly  mcompatible  with  such  and  such  articles  of  an 
orthodox  creed.  There  are  men,  and  many  such,  who  believe 
everything  firmly,  precisely  because  they  beueve  nothing  deeply. 
They  doubt  nothing,  because  they  never  ask  themselves  what 
their  belief  includes  and  implies ;  and  if  only  they  could,  for  a 
moment,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  a  mind  like  Foster's — if 
they  cotdd  creep  into  his  bosom,  they  would  come  away  bereft 
of  a  third  of  then*  "  artides."  Foster  believed,  as  superior  natures 
in  an  upper  world  believe ;  and  he,  on  earth,  doubted,  just  where 
the^in  heaven,  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings. 

Whatever  shocked  or  counter-vailed  the  powerftd  impulses  and 
genuine  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  cast  from  him  as  utterly  to  be 
rejected.  Christians  should  love  each  other ;  but,  alas !  Church 
members  too  often  "  bite  and  devour  one  another ;''  and  the  in- 
ference with  him  is  instantaneous — ^not  that  Church  members 
should  be  admonished  and  reformed,  but  that  churches  are  nui- 
sances, and  should  be  dissolved,  one  and  all  I 

"  On  the  occasion  of  a  violent  dissension  between  two  retigions 
societies,  which  came  under  his  immediate  notice,  he  speaks  of  ob- 
taining plenty  of  confirmation,  if  he  had  needed  it,  of  his  old  opinion, 
that  churches  are  useless  and  mischievous  institutions,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  dissolved  the  better.  ...  He  believed  that  there  was 
more  of  appearance  than  of  reality  in  the  union  of  church  member- 
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ship ;  Bind  that,  at  all  events,  its  benefits  were  greatly  overrated.  With 
the  "exertion  of  public  worship  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  averse 
to  every  thing  institutional  in  religion.  He  never  administered,  nor 
even  witnessed  in  mature  life,  (it  is  believed,)  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, and  was  known  to  entertain  doubts  respectii\g  its  perpetuity.  In 
writing  to  a  friend,  (Sept.  10,  1828>)  he  says : — *  I  have  loqg  felt  an 
utter  loathing  of  what  bears  £he  general  denoniination  of  the  churchy 
with  aQ  its  parties,  contests,  disgraces,  or  honours.  My  wish  would 
be  litfle  less  than  the  dissolution  of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders 
find  shapes ;  that  religion  might  be  set  free,  as  a  grand  spirituad  and 
moral  element,  no  longer  clogged,  perveited,  and  prostituted  by  cor- 
poration forms  and  principles." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  61 

The  very  same  melancholic  fastidiousness  gave  its  character  to 
Foster's  opinions  on  \kiQ  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  impelled  him 
toward  extreme  conclusions  in  relation  to  any  object,  which  at 
once  woke  up  the  moral  sense — ^in  him  so  painfully  sensitive — 
and  overclouded  his  imagination  with  lugubrious  images.  The 
premises  leading  to  such  conclusions  were  furnished  wholly  by 
nis  moral  instincts  and  his  imagination,  nor  were  his  inferences 
modified  at  all  by  a  regard  to  the  siniple  facts  of  the  case.  Wit- 
ness the  crudities  of  the  letters  "  (Jn  the  Metropolis."  An 
intense  commiseration  of  want  and  woe — a  high,  indiscriminate 
wrath  against  the  possessors  of  luxury,  of  comfort,  and  of  autho^ 
rity^  v^ho  are  assumed  to  be  the  authors,  remotely  or  directly,  of 
human  sufferings ;  and  then  the  resentment  of  a  countryman 
against  brick  waBs,  noi$y  vehicles,  smoke,  and  the  laundry  nuisances 
of  such  a  city  as  London — combined,  if  not  to  convince  him 
that  London  should  be  shoved  into  the  Thames,  yet  to  ex- 
clude from  his  view,  as  if  no  such  things  existed,  all  that 
incalculable  amount  of  good — ^good  of  the  highest  order — 
good,  not  merely  for  the  metropolis  itself,  nor  merely  for 
Britain,  but  for  the  wide  world — oi  which  London  is  the  focus, 
the  germinating  centre,  the  direct  and  active  cause.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Foster  would  himself  have  reprinted,  in  his 
later  years,  letters  such  as  these : — ^that  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
three-and-thirty  at  the  time  they  were  written,  afibrds  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  slow  growth,  and  the  late  development  of  his 
mind.  They  are,  in  fact,  worthy  of  a  sensitive,  romantic  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  are  very  fit  to  be  addressed  to  "  a  young  lady  1" 
lathing  in  them  is  simply  according  to  fact — nothing  that  tends 
to  guide  or  to  inspire  benevolent  enterprises.  Well  is  it  for  Lon- 
don, and  for  the  w^ld,  that  its  hundred  charities,  religious  and 
secular,  find  men  and  women  to  support  and  carry  them  out, 
whose  sensibilities  are  more  practical,  and  whose  imaginations 
are  less  sublime  !  So  moody  was  Foster's  mind,  when  once  it 
had  been  smitten  with  a  sad  theme,  that  probably,  if  one  had 
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ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear  something  about  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, visiting  societies,  city  missions,  and  churches,  or  even 
chapels,  besides  innumerable  benevolent  agencies,  purely  private 
and  individual,  all  would  have  been  interpreted  by  him  in  an  omi- 
nous sense,  as  affording  more  proof  of  his  argument !  Take  Foster 
to  a  "  Ragged  School" — ^what  confirmation  does  it  yield  of  his 
darkest  surmises  as  to  the  misery  and  the  vice  of  the  metropolis  1 
"  Yes,  sir,"  we  should  have  said,  "  but  grant  us  at  least  tnis — 
that  if  the  scholars  belong  to,  and  if  they  are  a  sample  of,  London, 
the  school  also  belongs  to,  and  is  a  sample  of,  the  same  awful 
concrete."  The  squalid  urchins  are  "  the  Metropolis ;"  but  the 
master,  and  the.  mistress,  and  their  patrons,  are  abo  "  the  Metro- 
polis." Let  it  be  true,  that  the  noole  and  the  wealthy  do  not 
attempt  all  they  might  and  ought,  in  behalf  of  the  want  and  woe 
around  them  ;  and  let  them  be  urged  and  incited,  by  all  proper 
means,  to  acquit  themselves  better  than  they  do  of  their  respon- 
sibilities ;  but  we  doubt  if  much  good  will  be  done  in  this  way  by 
those  who  would  handle  the  subject  after  such  a  fashion  as  the 
following : — 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  gained  the  knowledge  which  thirty  or 
forty  shillings  would  have  purchased  in  London.  At  the  expense  of 
so  much  spent  in  charity,  a  person  might  have  visited  just  once  eight 
or  ten  of  those  sad  retirements  in  darkoess,  in  dark  alleys,  where,  in 
garrets  and  cellars,  thousands  of  wretched  families  are  dying  of  famine 
and  disease.  It  would  be  most  painful,  however,  to  see  these  miseries 
without  the  power  to  supply  any  effectual  relief..  At  the  very  same 
time  you  may  see  a  succession,  which  seems  to  have  no  end,  of  splen- 
did mansions,  equipages,  liveries ;  you  may  scent  the  effluvia  of  prepar- 
ing feasts ;  you  may  hear  of  fortunes,  levees,  preferments,  pensions, 
corporation  dinners,  royal  hunts,  etc.,  etc.,  numerous  beyond  the 
devil's  own  arithmetic  to  calculate.  This  whole  view  of  society  might 
be  called  the  devil's  play-hiU ;  for  surely  this  world  might  be  deemed 
a  vast  theatre,  in  which  he,  as  manager,  conducts  the  endless,  hor- 
rible drama  of  laughing  and  suffering,  while  the  diabolical  satyrs  of 
power,  wealth,  and  pride,  are  dancing  round  their  dying  victims: — a 
spectacle  and  an  amusement  for  which  the  infemals  will  pay  him 
liberal  thanks."— Vol.  L,  p.  258. 

It  is  curious,  we  will  not  say  amusing,  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  men  of  Foster's  order  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  their  im- 
pulses. There  is,  perhaps,  a  terrible  sublimity  in  the  idea  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  wretches  thought  of  as  living  and  dying  the  victims 
of  luxury  and  power !  But  there  is  no  subliftiity  in  the  thought 
or  spectacle  of  hfty  or  a  hundred  methodist-looking  men,  in  shabby 
black,  dingy  stocks,  and  pale  faces,  setting  out  to  visit  these  tens 
of  thousands  !  A  dirty  pale  face  is  the  symbol  of  masses  of  dirty 
pale  faces — and  all  the  victims  of  "  vicious  institutions,"  and  evi- 
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dences  of  ^^  wicked  government  1"  A  clean  pale  face  is  only  a 
clean  pale  fate  I  nevertheless,  if  the  wearer  of  it  be  the  martyr  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  if,  moreover,  he  be  salaried  by  Chris- 
tian wealth,  then,  surely  the  pale  clean  face  might  just  be  named, 
when  the  dirty  pale  face  is  made  the  text  of  a  sweeping  commina- 
tion,  thundered  against  "  the  diabolical  satyrs  of  power,  wealth, 
and  pride  I'* 

The  Editor,  we  think,  might  venr  well  have  suppressed  more 
than  a  few  pages  of  this  sort  of  puerile  sophistry.  Finding  them 
where  they  are,  we  are  free  to  refer  to  them  as  furnishing  proof 
that  the  preponderance  of  certain  unhappy  elements  in  his  con- 
stitution was  such  as  should  be  held  to  screen  his  opinions  from 
any  severe  treatment,  as  if  they  had  been  the  products  of  reason. 
The  adherents  of  such  opinions  will,  we  think,  be  wise  if  they 
abstain  from  boasting  of  Foster  as  a  champion  of  '*  somid  prin- 
ciples,"*' and  of  "  great  truths ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
the  contrary  part,  will  show  right  feeling,  and  good  taste,  if  they 
deny  themselves  the  spiteful  gratification,  which  these  volumes 
would  supply,  of  bringing  Samson  forth  "  to  make  them  sport." 
As  to  those  who  will  ao  so,  we  stigmatize  them,  before  hand,  as 
men  of  an  ill  temper,  and  of  narrow  intellect.  John  Foster 
belongs  to  us  all,  as  a  writer  who,  beyond  any  other,  within  the 
compass  of  a  century,  has  enriched  our  English  literature  with 
full-toned  and  impassioned  eloquence — has  gone  deeper,  than 
any  other  of  our  times,  into  the  deep  waters  of  religious  and 
ethical  meditation — shedding  upon  such  themes  the  splendour  of 
an  imagination  of  high  order,  and  who,  in  a  word,  has,  on  lofty 
ground,  occupied  an  ample  space,  quite  his  own,  and  where  he 
is  little  likely  soon  to  find  his  superior. 

Foster's  proper  sphere  was  that  vast  region  wherein  there  is 
neither  pathway  nor  rest  for  the  foot  of  man — a  region  into 
which  every  serious  and  reflective  mind  makes  an  excursion  early 
in  its  course,  and  from  which  calm  and  well-ordered  minds  pre- 
sently retire  trembling,  and  forbidding  themselves  any  renewed 
endeavours  to  penetrate  its  awftd  gloom. 

"  I  sometimes  fall  into  profound  musings  on  the  state  of  this  great 
world — on  the  nature  and  the  destinies  of  man,  on  the  subject  of  the 
question,  *  What  is  truth  V  The  whole  hemisphere  of  contemplation 
appears  inexpressibly  strange  and  mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing 
cloud,  forest  after  forest,  and  alps  upon  alps  !  It  is  in  vain  to  declaim 
against  scepticism.  I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  and  wonder, 
and  regret,  that  almost  all  things  are  involved  in  shade,  that  many 
things  are  covered  with  thickest  darkness,  that  the  number  to  which 
certainty  belongs  is  small.  ...  I  hope  to  enjoy  '  the  sunshine  of 
the  other  world.'  One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to  me  not 
doubtful,  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general ;  some  of  the  evidences 
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of  which  I  have  lately  seen  most  ably  stated  by  Archdeacon  Paley 
in  his  book  on  the  subject." — ^Vol.  L  p.  89. 

Not  merely  did  he  hold  fast  his  profession  as  a  Christian^  amid 
these  cheerless  musings,  but,  even  while  indulging  them  without 
restraint,  he  became  more  and  more  decisive  in  liis  adoption  of 
the  most  serious  form  of  theological  belief.  Writing  from  Chi- 
chester to  his  parents,  March  25,  1799,  where  he  was  surrounded 
with  a  deadening  heterodoxy,  he  says  : — 

<<  My  opinions  are  more  Calvinistic  than  when  I  first  came  here  ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  in  direct  hostility  with  the  leading  principles  of  be- 
lief in  this  society.  The  greatest  part  of  my  views  are,  I  believe,  ac- 
curately Calvinistic.  My  opinion  respecting  future  punishments  is 
an  excep1i(m." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  99, 

Similar  professions  occur  elsewhere,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  most  entire  confidence.  Minds  of  less  compass,  clearness, 
and  depth  than  his,  and  equally  addicted  to  meditation,  verv 
usually  run  off  into  mysticism,  gnosticism,  pantheism,  as  their 
place  of  repose.  Foster's  was  too  profound  not  to  know  well 
that  these  several  illusions  serve  to  alleviate  nothing,  to  solve 
nothing,  to  illuminate  nothing ; — that  they  are  vapours  which  may 
indeed  show  bright  and  gaudy  colours  when  se6n  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  in  the  bosom  of  which,  if  one  enters  them,  there  is  no- 
thing but  chill  and  gloom.  By  the  aid  of  those  moral  instincts 
which  attach  to  a  great  mind,  lie  kept  himself  anear  to  the  efful- 
gent source  of  light  and  heat,  although  "  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  it." 

His  letters  to  his  "  honoured  parents"  exhibit,  with  a  sort  of 
boyish  simplicity,  and  continue  to  do  so  even  after  he  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  life,  the  interior  of  his  soul,  as  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. Those  addressed  to  his  early  and  most  congenial  friend, 
the  late  accomplished  Joseph  Hughes,  take,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, a  higher  tone,  and  they  beautiftdly  develop  that  which 
the  former  only  indicate,  namely,  the  deepest  reverence  toward 
God,  the  most  ardent  desires  for  Christian  advancement  and 
usefulness,  and  a  readiness,  the  very  opposite  of  the  sceptical 
feeling,  to  bow  to  the  undoubted  testimony  of  Scripture  when 
once  it  is  ascertained.  His  friend  had,  as  it  seems,  with  a  faithfrj 
but  overdone  severity,  called  him  to  account  on  the  question  of 
evangelic  piety  ;  in  reply,  and  with  a  child-like  humility,  he  pleads 
his  own  cause,  (Letter  XXIX.)  and  makes  an  ample  profession 
of  sufficient  orthodoxy — &  profession,  we  confidently  think,  which, 
although  Dr.  Gill  might  perhaps  have  spumed  it,  St.  Paul  would 
have  accepted  with  tears  of  love.  To  the  same  purpose — ^we 
need  not  cite  it — is  a  letter  to  his  tutor.  Dr.  Fawcett,  (XXXHI.) 
breathing  a  tender  conscientiousness,  and  an  ingenuous  warmth. 
But  at  tnis  period,  and  just  before  his  reputation  had  set  him 
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safe  from  such  annoyances,  he  was  paying  the  penalty,  or  was 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  it,  which  is 
exacted  always,  by  narrow  sects,  from  an  mdividual,  beneath  their 
sway,  who  is  suspected  of  daring  to  keep  a  soul  and  mind  of  his  own. 

It  is  a  vexation  to  find,  and  we  must  infer  it,  from  the  tone 
of  Foster's  expostulations,  that  his  friend  Hughes,  candid  and 
kind-hearted  as  he  was,  had  given  in  to  this  prejudice  of  the 
sect,  and,  while  much  his  inferior  intellectually,  was  treating 
him  in  something  like  a  supercilious  manner,  as  a  man  compro- 
mised by  suspicion  of  the  plague,  and  who  should,  therefore, 
keep  himself  off  from  clean  folks.  Foster  does  not  resent  this 
unworthy  treatment ;  he  only  says,  "  You  do  not  understand  me." 
Hughes  could  not  frilly — although  somewhat  more  than  did  the 
good  folks  assembling  in  the  vestry  of  Battersea  Meeting  House 
on  "  a  week  evening,"  understand  the  man  who,  with  a  discri- 
minating sense  of  his  individual  character,  and  without  arro- 
gance, notes  it  of  himself,  that  he  holds  easier  correspondence 
with  God,  than  with  his  fellows. 

"  (In  the  vestry  of  Battersea  Meeting,  during  evening  service.) 
Most  emphatic  feeling  of  my  individuality— r-my  insulated  existence — 
except  that  close  and  interminable  connexion,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  existence,  with  the  Deity.  To  the  continent  of  human  nature,  I 
am  a  small  island  near  its  coast ;  to  the  Divine  existence^  I  am  a  small 
peninsula,'' — P.  183,  Journal  (434.) 

At  a  prayer  meeting  the  "  peninsular^'  relationship  is  naturally 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts : — ^in  a  party,  the  "insular  " 

"  How  often  I  have  entered  a  room  with  the  embarrassment  of  feel- 
ing that  all  my  motions,  gestures,  postures,  dress,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  were 
critically  appreciated  and  self-complacently  condemned,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  bold  consciousness  that  the  inquisition  could  reach 
no  further.  I  have  said  with  myself,  '  My  cliaracter,  that  is  the  mauy 
laughs  at  you  behind  this  veil ;  I  may  be  the  devil  for  what  you  can 
tell,  and  you  would  not  perceive  neither  if  I  were  an  angel  of  light" — 
VoL  i.  p.  206. 

What  was  needed  (early  discipline  and  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  highly  cultured  minds,  might  perhaps  have  supplied  the 
deficiency)  was  such  a  rectification  of  his  piety  as  would  have  ren- 
dered it  less  imaginative,  and  such  an  invigoration  of  the  social 
affections  as  womd  have  brought  his  piety  into  combination  with 
benevolence :  too  far  the  one  overlaid  and  stifled  the  other. 
Nevertheless  the  yearnings  of  the  social  affections,  intense  and 
tender,  meet  the  eye  eveiywhere  in  Foster's  journal. 

"  Why  is  this  being,  that  looks  at  me  and  talks,  whose  bosom  is 
warm,  and  whose  nature  and  wants  resemble  my  own,  necessary  to 
me?  This  kindred  being  whom  I  love,  is  more  to  me  than  all  ySnder 
stars  of  heaven,  and  than  all  the  inanimate  objects  on  earth.     Delight- 
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ful  necessity  of  mj  nature  !  But  to  what  a  world  of  disappointments 
and  vexations  is  this  social  feeling  liable,  and  how  few  are  made 
happy  by  it  in  any  such  degree  as  I  picture  to  myself  and  long  for !" 
— VoL  i.  p.  228. 

Foster  felt  himself  insulated  in  general  society  from  a  cause  ana- 
logous to  that  which  insulates  a  man  in  a  foreign  land ;  for  there 
was  no  mediimi  between  himself  and  the  bein^  around  him ;  and 
the  forced  endeavours  made  to  break  through  me  obstruction  serve 
only  to  confirm  his  resolution  not  to  repeat  the  attempt.  "  Spent 
part  of  an  hour  in  company  with  a  handsome  young  woman  and 
a  friendly  little  cat.  The  young  woman  was  ignorant  and  un- 
social. I  felt  as  if  I  could  more  easily  make  society  of  the  cat^ 
The  inference  that  he  was  not  social,  because  his  behaviour  and 
habits  were  those  of  a  recluse,  would  have  been  as  erroneous  as 
the  supposition  that  he  had  no  sense  of  the  beautiiul  in  nature, 
because  his  practice  was — even  when  residing  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  the  most  agreeable — ^to  shut  himself  up  for  weeks,  nay 
months,  treading  the  boards  of  a  dingy  and  dusty  attic,  to  and  fro, 
many  miles  every  day.  In  the  enjoyment  of  abundant  animal 
energy — ^with  the  most  absolute  command  of  his  time — unques- 
tioned by  any  one,  the  very  man  who,  when  abroad,  would  stand 
an  hour  fixedly  gazing  at  a  tree,  and  to  whom  a  tour  in  Wales 
afforded  unutterable  delight,  freely  imprisoned  himself  in  a  gar- 
ret through  a  large  portion  of  his  best  years  !  An  inconsistency 
seemingly  so  strange  may,  no  doubt,  in  good  part  be  attributed 
to  constitutional  animal  indolence ;  perhaps  in  part  to  his  dread 
of  encountering  on  the  way — -just  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  or, 
worse  still,  midway  on  a  field  path,  where  a  turn  off  could  not  be 
effected — some  worthy  biped  with  whom  he  must  have  exchanged 
(terrible  annoyance)  a  few  phrases  of  civility  1  But  besides ;  as 
Foster  shunned  common  society  because  his  converse  with  him- 
self afforded  him  a  higher  enjoyment  than  he  could  derive  from 
intercourse  with  others,  so  he  shut  himself  in  his  attic,  even 
during  the  most  splendid  seasons,  because  the  luxuries  of  the 
imagination — ^luxuries  purely  intellectual — were  more  exquisite 
than  the  primary,  or  efemenfeiry  gratifications,  which  the  mind 
admits  direct  from  the  eye.  The  sight  of  beautiful  objects 
affords,  indeed,  a  vivid  pleasure ;  yet  it  is  a  crude  pleasure.  But 
while  the  eye-balls  glare  vacantly  upon  a  stained  and  cobwebbed 
wall,  the  mind  revels  in  some  bower  or  glade  of  its  own  paradise. 
Will  a  man  put  on  a  hat,  to  walk  as  far  as  Longleat,  who  can,  at 
his  ease,  perambulate  Elysian  fields,  where 

lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  are  interposed, 
Or  palmy  hillock ;  or  the  flowing  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spreads  her  store ; 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 
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Or  shall  he  risk  the  hearing  of  a  factory's  din,  Yfho  can  listen 
while 

murmuring  waters  fall 

Down  the  sloped  hills  ; 

and  where 

The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves. 

His  attic  window,  he  tells  us,  commanded  a  peep  at  the  green 
fields ;  but  we  doubt  if  he  actuaJly  availed  himself  much  of  this 
advantage.  He  who  could  stand  at  an  attic  window,  looking  at 
the  fields,  would  assuredly,  unless  lame  or  imprisoned,  walk  ferth 
to  look  at  them. 

"  I  am  still  all  alone  here,  and  since  I  wrote  to  you,  have  lived  a 
more  solitary  life  than  ever  in  my  life  before.  This  last  six  months  I 
have  lived  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  in  a  house  amidst  the  fields. 
However,  I  hardly  ever  go  out,  because  I  can  see  them  so  well  through 
my  window,  the  window  of  an  upper  room.  I  hardly  ever  what  can 
be  called  take  a  walk,  except  merely  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  house. 
The  beauties  of  nature  are  brought  so  directly  under  my  eyes  and  to 
my  feet,  that  I  am  rarely  prompted  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  even  as 
far  as  from  your  house  to  the  top  of  Wick  Lane.  Excepting  my 
journey  to  Bristol,  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  a  good  long  walk  for  the 
last  nine  months.  If  this  rigid  limitation  were  imposed  upon  me  by 
some  external  authority,  by  the  will  of  somebody  else  than  myself, 
what  a  wretched  prisoner  I  should  think  myself,  and  should  watch 
day  and  night  for  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape.  I  almost  decline 
all  visiting,  and  have  not  dined  from  home,  I  believe,  six  times  these 
laat  seven  months."— Vol.  i.,  p.  288. 

Happily,  the  social  element — ^in  few  bosoms  of  greater  intensity 
than  in  his — was  at  length  rescued  from  extinction  by  the 
opening  of  the  conjugal  and  parental  affections.  Had  it  not 
been  so,  the  writer  of  passages  such  as  the  following  might  have 
ended  in  actually  becoming — what  he  had  long  been  erroneously 
calling  himself — "a  misanthrope."  Let  those  take  a  warning 
who  indulge  sentiments,  at  first  for  the  mere  sake  of  intellectual 
excitement,  but  by  which,  at  length,  they  are  mastered.  This 
sort  of  moody  luxury  is,  in  truth,  always  a  perilous  sporting  with 
the  demon — ^it  is  a  tempting  of  Satan  : — 

^^  I  should  nauseate  the  place  (Frome)  if  I  had  been  habituated  to  it 
a  century.  At  first  I  felt  an  intense  loathing ;  I  hated  every  house, 
timber,  stone,  and  brick  in  the  town,  and  almost  the  very  trees,  fields, 
and  flowers  in  the  country  round.  I  have  indeed  long  since  lost  all 
attachment  to  this  world  as  a  locality,  and  shall  never  regain  it. 
Neither,  indeed,  for  this  do  I  care ;  we  shall  soon  leave  it  for  ever 
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.  .  .  I  now  seldom,  comparatiYely,  think  oi  poUtica ;  when  I  do, 
it  is  with  a  hatred  of  the  prevailing  system,  which  becomes  bat  more 
intense  by  time." — VoL  L,  p.  304. 

<<  When  I  see  people  good  and  s^nsible^  I  am  dad  of  it  for 
their  sake,  not  for  my  own."  This  is  precisely  the  mdication  of 
a  mind's  having  reached  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
world  of  lore  and  the  world  of  unlove^  or  hatred.  He  who  has 
actually  passed  that  border, — in  the  wrong  direction,  is  not 
"  glad,"  even  for  "  their  sakes,"  when  he  encounters  those  who 
are  distinguished  by  wisdom  ^d  goodness ; — not  glad,,  for  he 
writhes,  stung  with  his  own  veno^  He  who  lives  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  border  is  glad,  not  severaUj/y  as  i£ first  for  his  own  sake, 
and  then  for  theirs,  but  with  a  sufiused,  indiscriminating  joyousr 
ness,  the  same  in  element  as  that  of  a  brighter  world^  where  there 
is  a  "  fulness  of  joy,"  in  which  all  that  is  restrictive  is  drowned. 
Foster's  character  was  in  very  great  danger  at  this  period ;  yet 
a  hopeful  revulsion  seems  to  have  commenced — a  i^mptora,  or 
an  incidental  cause  of  which  was  a  returning  converse  witn  nature. 

'^  I  have  done  more  justice  to  the  beautiful  season  this  year  than  in 
many  former  ones ;  for  I  have  taken  many  solitary  walks,  and,  with 
a  book  and  pencil  in  my  hand,  have  done  my  best  to  catch  all  the 
ideas,  images,  objects,  and  reflections  that  the  most  beautiful  aspects 
and  scenes  of  nature  could  supply.  I  have  felt  it  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  if  I  am  to  write  agahi,  to  assemble  as  many  natural  &ct8  and 
images  as  possible,  to  supply  what  may  be  caHed  colours  to  writing. 
I  must  increase  the  stock,  or  else  I  shall  soon  be  outy  as  I  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  material  on  what  is  already  written. 

<<  Into  company  I  cannot  actually  take  this  book  and  pencil,  but  I 
endeavour  to  seize  fast  every  remarkable  circumstance,  and  each  dis- 
closure of  character  that  I  witness,  and  then,  when  I  return  to  my 
room,  they  go  by  dozens  into  my  book.  I  keep  to  my  text  on  the 
subject  of  forming  new  friendships ;  I  am  quite  too  old  for  it.  When 
I  see  people  good  and  sensible,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  their  sake,  not  for 
my  own." — Vol.  i.,  p.  324. 

'^  I  never  have  been  more  enchanted  with  a  summer  since  I  left 
whatever  part  of  creation  or  chaos  I  lived  in  in  former  ages,  and  came 
to  this  our  green  orb.  I  took  frequent  solitary  walks ;  even  as  matter 
of  duty,  I  did  it  sometimes,  when  the  attraction  of  pleasure  might  have 
failed  to  overcome  my  great  indispodtion  to  move^  Those  waJks  were 
common]^  in  the  retired  fields  and  woody  lanes,  of  which  I  found  a 
number  this  last  summer  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful,  as  well  as  extremely  quiet.  There  are,  besides,  two  or  three 
extremely  beautiful  valleys  not  far  from  this  town.  As  to  the  town 
itself,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  how  much  I  nauseate  it ;  bot 
no  length  of  time  would  ever  cure  my  loathing  of  it.  But  sweet 
nature!  I  have  conversed  with  her  with  inexpressible  luxury;  I 
have  almost  worshipped  her.    A  flower,  a  tree,  a  Inrd,  a  fly,  has  been 
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enougb  to  kindle  H  delightful  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  some- 
times to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.  When  the  autmnn 
stole  on,  I  observed  it  with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  and  felt  a  pen* 
Rive  regret  to  see  those  forms  of  beauty,  which  tell  that  all  the  beauty 
is  going  soon  to  depart.  One  autumnal  flower  (the  white  convolvulus) 
excited  very  great  interest,  by  recalling  the  season  I  spent  at  Chiches- 
ter, where  I  happened  to  be  very  attentive  to  this  flower,  and  once  or 
twice,  if  you  recollect,  endeavoured  to  draw  it  with  the  pencil.  I  have 
at  this  moment  the  most  Evely  image  of  my  doing  this,  and  of  the  de- 
light I  used  to  feel  in  looking  at  this  beautiful  flower  in  the  hedges  of 
those  paths  and  fields  with  which  both  you  and  I  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted."—*Vol.  i.,  p.  333. 

This  returning  converse  with  nature  was  a  sort  of  anastomosing 
in  his  moral  constitution;  for  it  maintained  a  vital  connexion 
with  the  social  system,  after  the  trunk  arteries  of  love  and  fellow- 
ship had  been,  or  seemed  to  be,  severed.  Whoever,  with  a 
genuine  delight,  still  relishes  green  fields  and  flowers,  should  be 
ireated  as  recoverable  to  humanity.  So  important,  therefore, 
in  educatio;n  is  the  culture  of  tastes  which,  among  tie  ill  influ- 
ences of  after  life,  may,  when  themselves  refreshed,  become  the 
channels  for  conveying  refreshment  to  the  better  affections  of  the 
soul. 

At  length,  however,  those  channels  of  the  heart  through  which 
lifers  blood  had  flowed  feebly  to  sustain  the  social  sentiments,  be* 
came  invigorated  by  a  thorough  reanimation  of  the  loving  faculty. 
Foster  was  soon  to  be  united  to  the  woman  of  his  choice — a  com- 
panion "  mete  for  Atm" — an  intellectualist,  and  one,  we  should 
presume,  very  much  of  his  own  order — efven  the  "Friend"  to 
whom  the  Essays  were  addressed.  It  is  curious  to  hear  him,  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  his  marriage,  greeting  the  spring  in  new 
Strains  of  pleasure.  Heretofore,  it  was  not  the  verdant  glories 
of  June  that  could  avail  to  entice  him  from  his  lumber  room ; 
but  now,  behold  him  1  within  a  mile  of  the  "  nauseated"  Frome, 
thus  revelling  amid  the  beauties,  not  of  June,  not  of  May,  not 
of  April,  but  of  March,  and  even  of  the  first  week  in  March : — 

"  Frrnne,  March,  3,  1808. 

"  Yes !  the  spring  does  open  upon  me  with  a  fascination  which  I 
have  not  felt  before,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  often  felt  a  kind  of 
worship  of  nature  on  the  return  of  that  delightful  season,  with  its 
flowers,  birds,  and  genial  gales.  This  once  I  certainly  do  feel  in  its  first 
indications  a  deeper  charm  than  I  did  even  in  my  youth,  when  I  was 
as  full  of  fancy  and  sentiment  as  any  poet.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  much  less  susceptible  of-  the  vernal  impressions,  and  have  con- 
sidered myself  as  advancing  fast  toward  the  state  of  feeling  which  I 
recoUeet  P         ,  a  few  years  since,  described  himself  to  me  as  having 

VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  U 
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reached — ^the  state  of  feeling  no  impression  at  aU.  And  no  doubt  it  is 
from  the  new  and  adventitious  cause,  that  I  have  felt  such  luxury  in  the 
beautiful  days  which  we  have  had  for  a  week  past." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  352. 

This  marriage — ^he  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year — ap- 
pears to  have  been  thoroughly  a  happy  one ;  nor  was  it  rendered 
otherwise  by  the  personal  sufferings  and  the  domestic  sorrows  that 
attended  the  lapse  of  years.  It  occurred  just  time  enough  in  his 
history  to  save  Foster  from  the  miserable  fate  which  had  seemed 
to  threaten  him — ^that  of  beii^  eaten  alive  by  his  own  cyclopean 
and  pampered  imagination.  Far  more  happy  now  than  hereto- 
fore, he  could,  and  did,  without  effort,  put  mmself  in  the  way  of 
those  kindly  sentiments  toward  himself,  of  which,  spite  of  himself 
his  amiable  qualities  and  real  worth  had  made  him  the  object. 
Some  months  after  his  marriage  he  visited  Frome,  and  thus  re- 
ports his  reception : — 

^'  At  Frome  I  was  received  with  the  most  animated  kindness,  both 
among  the  richer  and  poorer  class  of  my  acquaintance — a  kindness  to 
which  I  could  not  make  an  adequate  return  in  the  way  of  giving 
much  of  my  company,  as  I  had  determined  not  to  stay  more  than 
three  days.  I  felt  the  propriety,  even  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  of 
not  being  like  a  rambler  from  home,  besides  the  impatience  of  afiec- 
tion  to  be  again  with  my  dear,  domestic  associate.  I  returned  to  her 
at  the  time  I  had  determined,  found  her  well,  and  was  welcomed  with 
inexpressible  tenderness.  The  felicity  of  thus  rejoining  her  seemed 
to  me  to  exceed  even  the  joy  of  being  first  united  to  her.  Nearly  four 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  on  both  sides  the  affec- 
tionate complacency  has  very  sensibly  increased.  We  both  every  day 
express  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  us  to  each  other, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  continue  a  cause  of  the  most  lively  gratitude 
as  long  as  we  live,  and  also  in  a  state  after  death.  I  most  entirely 
believe  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly  affectionate, 
more  anxious  to  promote  his  happiness,  or  more  dependent  for  her 
own  on  his  tenderness  for  her.  la  the  greatest  number  of  opinions, 
feelings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves  perfectly  agreed ;  and  when 
anything  occurs  on  which  our  judgments  and  dispositions  differ,  we 
find  we  can  discuss  the  subject  without  violating  tenderness,  or  in  the 
least  losing  each  other's  esteem,  even  for  a  moment  Greater  triab 
of  our  mutual  affection  and  respect  than  any  that  have  yet  occurred, 
will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the  course  of  life,  if  it  is  considerably  pro- 
tracted ;  but  the  experiment  thus  far  has  given  us  a  stronger  confidence 
in  the  perpetuity  of  tenderness  and  harmony  tiian  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  have  previously  to  any  experiment  at  idl." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  873. 

What  would  the  now-vaunted  ^^  hoLy  celiba^'  have  done  for 
Foster  ?  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  of  its  innuence,  he  would 
doubtless  have  plunged  into  that  horrible  pit,  and  would  there 
have  become  a  monster — ^not  indeed  of  wickedness,  but  of  misery. 
None  but  those  who  have  dipped  into  the  memoirs  of  monkery 
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can  uaderstandy  just  in  a  case  like  Foster's,  what  is  the  infinite 
moral  value  of  ordinary  expressions  such  as  these  that  follow* — 
Writing  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  says : — "  Physically, 
the  chap  is  deemed,  I  understand,  as  promising  as  his  neigh- 
boars.  My  wife  is  still  extremely  well  lor  the  time,  and  I  hope 
will  soon  be  restored  to  her  full  health  and  strength.  It  ia 
she  that  I  care  fifty  times  more  about  than  I  should  about  any 
infant."  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  the  abstracted,  or  the  in- 
different father  which  literature  sometimes  renders  a  man.  Let 
the  reader  look  to  the  Letters,  which  we  cannot  cite,  relative  to 
the  illness  and  death  of  this  son.  Married  life  was  a  new  birth 
to  Foster,  and  it  overtook  him  precisely  at  the  right  moment ; 
for  at  length  his  mind  had  reached  its  maturity;  he  had  firmly 
taken  his  {dace,  too,  in  literature ;  and  those  depths  of  thought 
he  had  plunged  into,  (enriching  his  writings)  which  a  man  with 
a  wife  at  his  side— not  being  a  Xantippe — is  little  likely  to 
attempt ;  and,  moreover,  the  moody  recluse  was  still  in  a  state 
to  be  recoverable  as  a  man. 

The  very  same  sort  of  feeling  that  is  inspired,  at  the  moment 
while  we  write,  by  the  sudden  felling  of  a  plentiful  rain  after  a 
long  and  ominous  drought,  is  awakened  by  the  altered  tone  of 
Foster's  Memoirs,  from  the  period  of  his  marriage.  During  the 
arid,  scorching  time  of  his  solitary  existence — when  the  heavens 
over  him  were  brass,  and  the  earth  under  his  feet  iron — the  fields 
did  not  seem  worth  walking  in.  Frome  was  "  nauseated,"  and  the 
good  folks  in  it  were  shunned,  if  not  abominated.  But  now,  a 
while  after,  when  reporting  a  visit  to  Frome,  "  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Foster," — ohl  what  miraclesof  moral  cure  are  latent  in  those 
three  consonants  I — he  says ;— "  I  revisited,  at  their  houses,  a  num- 
ber of  the  good  people  I  had  once  preached  to,  especially  the  poor 
people,  who  manifested  a  lively  pleasure  in  seeing  me  again."  No 
doubt  of  it :  they  had  probably  been  used  to  think  Mr.  Foster  "  ra- 
ther a  particular  man  in  his  ways— wondeiiul  shy,  and  not  every 
body's  liking  in  the  pulpit;"  but  thevhad  always  felt  sure  that  "the 
loot  of  the  matter  was  m  him,"  and  that  he  had  a  kind  heart  too ; 
but  noWf  who  could  help  loving  him,  and  "  Mrs.  Foster  as  well." 

A  beautiftil  feature  of  Foster's  personal  character,  and  a  very 
prominent  one  too,  as  well  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  moral  sentiments,  is  his  filial  piety.  From  the  first 
to  the  last,  and  long  after  he  had  begun  to  call  himself  an  old 
man,  his  letters  to  his  "  honoured  parents,"  if  they  do  not  con- 
spicuously exhibit  his  intellect^  yet  are  such  as  prove  theirs  to 
Have  been — ^their  rank  and  education  considered,  of  an  unusual 
sort.  What  must  that  old  woman  have  been,  if  indeed  letters, 
such  as  some  of  those  addressed  by  Foster  to  his  then  very  aged 
another,  could  have  been  intended  by  him  to  meet  her  level  of 
thought  1     These  letters,  conjoined  with  the  pertinent  fact,  that 
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to  tbe  last,  and  through  years  when  his  income  was  narrow  and 
precarious,  he  "contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  his  parents," 
exhibit  him  in  a  light  which  sheds  a  steady  efiulgence  upon  his 
character  as  a  great  writer  and  a  man  of  genius. 

"  My  wife  and  the  brats  are  still  well,"  he  says ;  and  "  papa," 
having  in  his  nature  all  the  needfol  elements  c^  paternal  philo^ 
sophy,  eariy  learned  to  adjust  his  habits  to  his  new  position. 

"  Those  brats  are  just  now  making  a  great  noise,  and  running  about 
to  make  themselves  warm,  in  the  house  under  me.  I  have  noticed  tbe 
curiotis  fact  of  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what  other  people's  children 
do  and  one's  own.  In  the  situations  I  have  formerly  been  in,  any 
great  noise  and  racket  of  children  would  have  extremely  incommoded 
me  if  I  wanted  to  read,  think,  or  write.  But  I  never  mind  as  to  any 
such  malter  of  convenience  how  much  din  is  made  by  these  brats^  if  it 
is  not  absolutely  in  the  room  where  I  am  at  work.  When  I  am  with 
them,  I  am  apt  to  make  them,  and  join  in  making  them,  make  a  still 
bigger  tumult  and  noise,  so  that  their  mother  sometimes  complains 
that  we  all  want  whipping  together.  As  to  liking  freaks  and  vivacity, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  much  older  than  I  was  twenty  years  since.  1 
have  a  great  dislike  to  all  stiff,  and  formal,  and  unnecessaay  gravity. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  be  to  children  quite  an  old  man,  and  could 
have  no  easy  companionship  with  them.  It  must  be  a  great  evil  for 
parents  to  have  with  their  children  an  immovable,  puritanical  solem- 
nity, especially  when  the  disproportion  in  age  is  so  unusually  great  as 
in  my  case.  But  I  feel  no  tendency  to  this ;  of  course,  to  avoid  it  is 
no  matter  of  effort  or  self-denial." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  887. 

Foster's  correspondence,  as  presented  in  these  wfo«m««— and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  conjecture  why  the  list  does  not  include  names 
which  we  bad  presumed  we  should  meet  with-^oes  not  boast  the 
recommendation  of  having  been  carried  on  with  the  chief  spirits 
of  the  age.  But,  and  incidentally  from  this  very  cause,  it  \r  of 
a  sort  that  sheds  upon  his  personal  character  a  peculiar  grace. 
The  one  quality  tnat  pervades  these  letters— shining  ftdl  in  a 
large  proportion  of  them — is  the  beautiful  simplicity,  the  artless^ 
ness,  tne  humility,  of  a  man  who  never  thought  of  himself  as 
"  great  writers"  and  **  great  men"  are  too  apt  to  do.  Not  by  any 
means  comparable  to  Cowper^s,  Foster's  letters  are  nevertheless 
equal  to  them  on  the  oneground  of  theirthorough  gentdneness,  and 
in  the  total  absence  of  egotism  and  consequence.  A  large  proper* 
tion  of  them  turn  upon  personal  or  domestic  matters — his  own  reel- 
ings, his  habits,  his  engagements  (as  do  Cowper's) ;  but  not  one  of 
them  betrays  the  disguised  selfist ; — not  one  indicates  the  anxietf 
of  a  man  who  is  tormented  with  the  apprehension  that  his  iUenin 
are  underrating  his  importance,  or  do  not  jdeld  him,  in  their 
thoughts,  the  place  which  he  thinks  due  to  him,  as  a  public  per- 
sonage. 

Foster's  correspondents  wei'e,  for  the  most  part,  his  early  per- 
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sonal  friends,  and  most,  or  all  of  them^  were,  more  or  less  deci- 
sively, his  inferiors,  intellectuallv.  Nevertheless,  hi  not  one. of 
these  letters  is  there  any  note  of  arrogance ;  not  a  line  is  there, 
the  plain  English  of  which  would  be — "  I  hope  you  know  who  I 
am ;  don't  he  too  familiar ;  don't  presume  upon  the  accident  of 
our  early  acquaintance.  I  am  John  Foster,  the  Essayist."  The 
very  same  quality-^the  same  indication  of  real  greatness — shows 
itself  though  under  a  varied  condition,  in  those  of  the  letters 
that  are  addressed  to  men  of  intelligence  and  aooomplishments — 
that  is  to  aay^  to  his  quad  equals,  such  as  Joseph  Hughes,  W. 
Anderson^  Josiah  Hill,  and  Daniel  Parken.*  No  asserting  of 
himself,  no  elbowing  for  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  shows 
itself  in  these  letters.  In  truth,  and  still  more  strikin^y  than 
his  letters  to  his  early  friends,  they  serve  to  show  that  Toster^s 
habitual  converse  with  his  own  heart  had  been  such  as  to  bring 
him  into  a  mood  utterly  abhorrent  of  all  pretension  and  self- 
complacency  ;  while  his  communion  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  his 
daily  meditation  of  things  ^^  unseen  and  eternal,"  suffiised  through 
his  moral  nature  much  of  that  <^  humbleness  of  mind"  which  we 
are  wont  to  attribute  to  the  beings  of  a  higher  sphere. 

Such  was  Foster !  We  say,  such  was  Foster,  thinking,  as  we 
(fo,  of  those  who  will  be  snatching  some  paltry  controversial  ad*- 
vantages — some  occasions  of  ranting,  from  these  volumes.  He 
was  one  whose  violences  of  opinion  did  not  spring  from  rancour 
of  the  heart,  but  bom  the  ungovemed  vehemence  of  his  indigna*- 
tion  against  wrong,  and  from  the  undisciplined  turbulence  of  his 
imagination.  Sucn  opinions,  therefore,  while  they  are  not  worth 
any  body's  picking  up  and  boasting  of,  cannot,  consistently  with 
candour  or  fairness,  be  cited  in  evidence  against  either  mmself 
or  his  party. 

The  editor,  we  think,  might  well  have  gratified  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader,  by  supplying  a  few  characteristic  notices  of  Foster's 
correspondents,  at  least  oi  such  of  them  as  do  not  now  survive. 
We  must  not  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  unless  it  were  in 
rdation  to  one,  the  letters  to  whom  bring  Foster  out  as  a  social 
being,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  as  an  intellectualist,  more  fully, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  parcel  of  the  (published)  correspondence. 
We  mean  Josiah  Hill.  Josiah  Hill,  whom,  in  due  deference  to 
the  statistics  of  ^^  Conference,"  we  must  consent  to  designate  as 


*  We  do  not  know  why  we  should  conceal  an  expression  of  disappointment  in 
not  finding  the  name  of  Josiah  Condcr  in  these  volumes.  Unless  we  are  quite  in 
«mHv  Foster's  letters  to  the  then  Editov  of  the  Edetti^  were  of  a  kind  to  be  eagerly 
read  by  the  public,  and  for  which  room  might,  with  manifest  advantage,  have  been 
made,  by  the  exclusion  of  some  pages  that  are  puerile  in  the  first  volume,  or  of 
piasages  that  are  scphistixsal  and  unseemly  in  the  second. 
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^  a  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion/'  might,  seeing  him  only 
'  in  me  street  (we  mean  thirty  years  ago)  or  meeting  him  in  a 
select  party,  have  passed  for  anything  as  soon  as  for  a  Methodist 
minister.  He  became  such,  in  fact,  we  rather  think,  because  a 
caleubu  of  Arminianism,  too  deep-seated  within  his  ample  brain 
to  be  extracted,  conjoined  with  a  severe  conscientiousness,  forbade 
his  exercising  the  nmctions  of  the  Christian  ministry  within  any 
Evangelic  communion  holding  a  Calvinistic  creed;  and  the 
**  seventeenth  article,''  as  he  read  it,  must  have  kept  him  out  of  the 
Established  Church.  Kichard  Baxter,  much  rather  than  John  Wes- 
ley,  (we  hope  no  offence)  was  his  Kabbi.  But  it  was  delightfol  to 
hear  in  wnat  way,  and  with  what  fine  tact,  he  would  bring 
Christianity  clear  and  clean  out  of  WesleyanisiBty  and  present  it, 
intelligibly  and  attractively,  to  a  congreflation  of  Cornish  miners. 
Even  the  old  women  Ukea^  and,  if  we  should  credit  their  audible 
^^  amens,"  understood  Josiah  Hill,  little  suspecting  the  largeness 
of  the  soul  that  lodged  itself  and  that  sported,  unbeknown  to 
them,  within  the  wws  of  that  ample  forenead ! — ^woe  to  him,  if 
a^ed  class-readers  could  have  looked  in  at  the  large  windows  of 
his  blue  eyes,  and  read  the  unuttered  mind  of  their  teacher! 
and  yet,  even  such  would  have  found  there  no  just  ground  of 
offence,  could  they  have  deciphered  the  entire  man.  He  was 
"  theirs"  in  truth  and  sincerity,  although  not  theirs  after  the 
fashion,  and  according  to  the  notions,  of  a  customary  Wesleyan 
superintendant  and  preacher.  The  sage  wearers  of  those  porten* 
tons  Cornish  broad  brims,  some  of  whom,  thirty  years  ago,  stiB 
remembered  ^^  good  John's"  preaching  in  the  hollow  near  Gulva), 
or  Huel  Abraham,  and  who  admired  ^^  Josiah  Hill,"  knowing  not 
a  thousandth  part  ci  him,  would  perhaps  have  denounced  hun  to 
**  Conference'  had  they  known  a  little  more ;  and  yet  these,  even 
these,  would  again  have  loved  him,  and  listened  to  him  as  an 
angel,  had  it  been  possible  to  them  to  know  the  whole. 

But  how  agreeable,  how  tranquillizing,  and,  at  times,  how  ele- 
vating, were  3ie  hours  he  gave  to  those  who,  as  he  thought,  cooU 
understand  him,  and  whom  he  could  trust  I  Well  fitted  was  he,  ve 
should  think,  to  be  Foster's  companion  and  correspondent.  Tl» 
many  domestic  afflictions  which  he  passed  through,  after  Ike  time 
of  his  intimacy  with  Foster,  seen»-— so  we  shonCi  suppose,  judg- 
ing fix>m  the  tone  and  the  topics  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes, 
to  have  abated  very  much  of  the  spring  and  energy  of  his  under- 
standing, such  as  it  was  at  the  period  when  he  could  report  that 
"  Mrs.  Hill  and  the  children  were  all  quite  well."  Death-^dea*'' 
— and  death  again,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  render  him  more 
serious  than  before,  at  length  quelled  bis  intellect:  not  that  be 
became  imbecile ;  but,  as  to  its  vivacity,  his  mind  bled  out  at 
these  open  wounds.     This  imperfect  notice,  and  we  ^  *)* 
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qualified  to  complete  it,  may  perhaps  serve  to  engage  the  reader^s 
attention  the  more  for  this  portion  of  the  correspondence.  The 
letters  themselves  are  not  on  the  whole,  we  must  admit,  such  as 
a  man  of  Foster^s  intelligence  might  be  expected  to  address  to  a 
friend,  like  Josiah  Hill.  Some  oi  them  are  prosing — many  are 
too  lugubrious;  and  yet  all  indicate  a  sincere  and  serious  piety,  and 
a  thoroughly  cordial  temper,  as  a  friend.  But  it  is  eviaent  that, 
with  his  neavily  burdened  animal  system,  his  want  of  elasticity 
and  cheeriness,  he  needed  all  the  stimulus  of  '^  going  to  press 
to  put  his  faculties  frilly  in  movement.  The  dreaded  and  long 
procrastinated  labour  of  writing,  even  to  a  highly  intellectusu 
friend,  brought  with  it  far  more  of  the  oppressive  sense  of  a 
painftil  duty  to  be  acquitted,  than  it  did  of  easy  pleasurable 
excitement.  And  hence  it  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"  Correspondence,''  while  it  will  be  read  witn  a  vivid  pleasure 
by  those  who  have  already  become  intimate  with  Foster  as  the 
essayist,  and  the  Eclectic  reviewer,  will  seem  flat  or  vapid  to 
those  who  have  no  such  pre-ocx^upation  of  the  mind  m  his 
&vour. 

He  protests,  indeed,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  53,)  that  letter  writing  did  not 
cost  him  the  painfrd  toil,  the  utter  misery,  which,  in  ^^  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,"  attended  his  literary  occupations.  But 
if  he  did  not,  in  these  instances,  undergo  so  much  torture,  it  was 
because  he  made  no  effort  to  provoke  his  sluggish  faculties ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  these  letters — ^read  with  no  reference  to 
the  author,  do  but  incidentally  betray  the  secret  that  the  writer 
was  so  distinguished  an  author.  And  if,  when  no  special  cir* 
cumstance  relating  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend,  roused  his  mind 
to  action,  he  is  often  dull — when  some  such  circumstance — a 
death,  for  instance,  of  one  dear  to  his  friend,  or  to  himself,  did 
awaken  and  powerfully  move  him,  it  was  not  his  intellect  but  his 
heart  that  was  stirred — it  was  not  the  author,  but  the  man,  that 
then  took  up  the  pen.  Every  thing  in  Foster^s  nature  was  so 
thorou^y  genuine,  and  he  so  absolutely  the  creature  of  his 
moral  mstincts,  that  to  have  written  a  letter,  on  a  sorrowiul  occa- 
sion, bright  with  mind,  and  such  as  would  read  well  in  a  book, 
was  what  he  was  no  more  likely  to  do  than  he  was  to  dance  at  a 
frmeral.  His  eonsolatoi^  letters  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  those 
announcing  to  them  his  own  domestic  griefe,  might  easily  be 
matched  in  the  family  records  of  many  a  private  circle.  Many  a 
man,  and  many  a  woman,  who  could  not  have  written  one  page 
of  what  Foster  has  printed,  has,  under  the  stimulus  of  sorrow, 
written  what  he,  in  sorrow^  could  never  have  approached ;  for,  in 
sorrow,  bis  mind,  accustomed  to  obey  an  impulse  altogether  of 
another  order,  woke  not  up — acted  not  at  all : — ^his  mind — the 
author-mind,  knew  too  well  its  subordination  to  the  soul,  to  dare 
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to  intmde,  ever,  npon  the  sacred  seasons  of  deep  emotion,  The 
tenderness  of  his  affections  lulled,  on  such  occasions,  both  unagi* 
nation  and  reason. 

"  On  Foster's  return  to  Stapleton  he  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Hill, 
with  whom  his  finendship  had  acquired  a  deeper  and  melancholy  in- 
terest, from  the  striking  coincidences  in  their  domestic  trials.     *  I  have 
returned  hither^*  he  says,  '  but  have  an  utter  repugnance  to  say  re<^ 
turned  home — ^that  name  is  applicable  no  longer.     You   may   be 
sure  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  sympathy  and  suggestions  of  con- 
solation ;  not  the  less  so  for  its  being  too  true,  that  there  is  a  'iveight 
on  the  heart  which  the  most  friendly  human  hand  cannot  remove. 
The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  my  beloved,  inestimable  companion^  has 
left  me.     It  comes  upon  me — ^in  evidence,  how  varied  and  sad  !   and 
yet,  for  a  moment,  sometimes,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  realize  it  as  true. 
There  is  something  that  seems  to  say,  Can  it  be  that  I  shall  see  her 
no  more — ^that  I  shall  still,  one  day  after  another,  find  she  is  not  here, 
that  her  affectionate  voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me ;  the  kind 
grasp  of  her  hand  never  more  be  felt ;  that  when  I  would  be  glad  to 
consult  her,  make  an  observation  to  her,  address  to  her  some  expres- 
sion of  love,  call  her  '  my  dear  wife,'  as  I  have  done  so  many  thousand 
times ;  it  will  be  in  vain — she  is  not  here  ?     Several  times  a  con- 
siderable number — even  since  I  followed  her  to  the  tomb,  a  momentary 
suggestion  of  thought  has  been,  as  one  and  aaother  circumstance  has 
occurred,  *  I  will  tell  Maria  of  this.'     Even  this  very  day,  when  I 
parted  with  Dr.  Stenson,  who,  out  of  pure  kindness,  accompanied  me 
a  long  stagi  on  the  road,  there  was  actually,  for  a  transient  instant, 
a  lapse  of  mihd  into  the  idea  of  telling  her  how  very  kind  he  bad 
been.     I  have  not  suffered,  nor  expect  to  feel  any  overwhelming  emo- 
tions, any  violent  excesses  of  grief ;  what  I  expect  to  feel  is,  a  long 
repetition  of  pensive  monitions  of  my  irreparable  loss ;  that  the  pain- 
ful truth  will  speak  itself  to  me  again,  and  still  again,  in  long  succes- 
sion ;  often  in  solitary  reflection,  (in  which  I  feel  the  most,)  and  often 
as  objects  come  in  my  sight,  or  circumstances  arise,  which  have  some  as- 
sociation with  her  who  is  gone.     The  things  which  belonged  to  her  with 
a  personal  appropriation ;  things  which  she  used  or  particularly  valued ; 
things  which  she  had  given  me,  or  I  had  given  her;  her  letters  or  my  own 
to  her ;  the  comer  of  the  chamber  where  I  know  she  used  to  |ffay ; 
her  absence — unalterable  absence  at  the  hour  of  family  worship^  of 
social  reading,  of  the  domestic  table  ;  her  no  more  being  in  her  place 
to  receive  me  on  my  return  home  from  occasional  absence;   the 
thought  of  what  she  would  have  said,  or  how  she  would  have  acted, 
on  subjects  or  occasions  that  come  in  question ;  the  remembrance  how 
she  did  speak  or  act  in  similar  instances — all  such  things  as  these  will 
renew  the  pensive  emotions,  and  tell  me  still  again  what  I  have  lost — 
what  that  was,  and  how  great  its  value,  which  the  sovereign  disposer 
has,  in  his  unerring  wisdom,  taken  away.     Tes  i  \t  \a  He  that  has 
taken  away  what  it  was  He  Uiat  gave  me,  and  what  was  so  dear  and 
valuable  to  me  ;  and  I  would  not,  I  think  I  do  not,  rebel  against  his 
di;>pensation ;  I  would  not  even  repine  or  complain  beyond  that  de^ 
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gree  which  he  will  regard  with  a  znerciful  eoitapaA^on.  I  should,  and 
would  be,  thankful  for  having  been  indulged  with  the  possession  so 
long.  Certainly,  neither  of  lis  would,  if  such  an  exception  mighi  be 
made  to  an  eternal  law,  recall  our  dear  departed  companions  from 
their  possession  of  that  triumph  over  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  to 
which  they  have  been  exalted.  However  great  our  deprivation,  how 
transcendentlj  greater  is  their  advancement  in  the  condition  of  exis- 
tence !  And  we  should  be  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  them  stiD,  as  I 
trust  that,  even  at  this  very  hour,  we  are,  if  we  could  for  a  moment 
Entertain  such  a  wish." — Vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

The  ruling  idea  in  Foster's  mind,  as  a  religious  man — the 
centre  toward  which  his  thoughts  reverted,  was  the  condition  of 
the  soul  immediately  on  its  quitting  the  body.  Beligious  men, 
of  a  thought  All  turn,  and  of  a  higher  and  more  elastic  animal 
temperament,  look  onward  to  that  bright  immortality  wherein, 
and  under  happier  auspices,  the  spirit  incarnate  is  to  set  for- 
ward anew  upon  the  nigh  way  oi  action,  acquisition,  service. 
Foster's  meditative  wing  faltered  as  if  in  front  of  the  precipitous 
bulwarks  of  Paradise — not  daring  to  soar  toward  the  empyreal 
noon.  We  read  this  sort  of  feeling  always  when  his  imagina- 
tion would  go  forward  toward  eternity,  in  siich  passages  as  the 
following  :— 

"  Any  view  of  eternity  Is  overwhelming  to  thought,  but  peculiarly 
to  the  thought  that  W0,  that  this  very  soul  shall  exist  fbr  ever.  Somen 
times,  even  apart  from  the  idea  of  retribution,  it  seems  almost  fearful. 
*  How  can  I  sustain  an  endless  existence  ?  How  can  I  prolong  senti- 
ment and  action  for  ever  and  ever?  What  may  or  can  become  of  me 
in  so  stupendous  a  predicament?  What  an  accumulation  of  miracles 
to  preserve  my  faculties,  my  being,  from  becoming  exhausted  and  ex- 
tinct !*  How  can  there  be  an  undecaying,  ever  new,  and  fresh  vita- 
lity and  animaticm,  to  go  powerfully  along  with  an  infinite  series  of 
objects,  changes,  excitements,  activities?" — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

But  although  melancholic  enough  in  temperament,  he  was 
far  too  much  tihe  in^ellectualist,  and  too  devout,  in  a  scriptural 
sense,  to  stop  short  at  the  grave:  he  was  no  moping  frequenter  of 
churchyards ;  he  did  not  haunt  chamel  houses ;  he  did  not  gather 
wise  saws  from  the  sexton's  lips.  The  strong  tendency  of  his 
mind  toward  actuality  led  him  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  was  the 
nearest; — that  condition  of  the  soul  which  those  who  had  recently 
left  him,  and  who  were  vividly  present  to  his  feelings,  had  now 
undergone.  The  state  of  the  dead  was  his  recurrent  theme — 
the  home  of  his  meditations,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  when,  in 
prospect  of  his  ovm  dissolution,  believed  to  be  not  very  remote, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  he  exclaimed : — "  They 
don't  come  to  tell  us"  (the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,)  and 
then,  after  a  short  silence^  emphatically  striking  his  band  upon 
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the  table,  be  added,  with  a  look  of  intenae  serioasneea,  ^  But  we 
shall  know  some  timer 

Yerj  many  passages  might  be  cited  from  these  Tolnmes,  bear- 
ing upon  this  one  subject,  and  in  which,  with  not  much  yarietj 
of  thought,  the  one  feelug  of  baffled  and  astounded  curiosity 
is  expr^»ed.  A  letter  also,  or  essay,  ^  On  the  Intermediate 
State,''  expounds  the  same  feeling,  and  serves  rather  to  state 
forcibly  the  supposed  difficulty  connected  with  our  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  world  of  souls,  than  to  throw  light  upon  the  general 
subject,  considered  as  an  iu:ticle  of  Christian  belief. 

The  death  of  his  wife — ^not  his  w^  merely,  but  his  soul's  com- 
panion and  intimate,  naturally  gave  a  deep  intensity  to  his  cus- 
tonuuy  meditations  on  this  ground. 

*^  Can  it  be — ^baw  is  it — what  is  i1^ — that  we  are  bow  not  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  world — ^that  each  has  to  think  of  the  other  as  in  a 
perfectly  different  economy  of  existence  ?     Wbither  is  she  gone — ^in 
what  manner  does  she  consciously  realize  to  herself  the  astonishing 
change— how  does  she  look  at  herself  as  no  longer  inhabiting  a  mor- 
tal tabernacle — in  what  manner  does  she  recollect  her  state  as  only  a 
few  weeks  since-^in  what  mama^  does  she  think,  and  feel,  and  act, 
and  communicate  with  other  spiritual  beings — ^what  manner  of  Tision 
has  she  of  Grod  and  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds— how  does  she  review 
and  estimate  the  course  of  discipline  through  which  she  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  hap{i^  state  where  she  finds  herself — in  what  manner 
does  she  look  back  on  deaths  which  she  has  so  recently  passed  through 
— and  does  she  plainly  understand  the  nature  of  ^  phenomenon  so  aw- 
fully mysterious  to  the  view  of  mortals?     How  does  she  remember 
and  feel  respecting  u«,  respecting  mef    Is  she  associ^.ed  with  the  spi- 
rits of  her  departed  son,  and  two  children  who  died  in  infancy  t  Does 
she  indulge  with  delight  a  confident  anticipation  th^at  we  shall,  after  a 
while,  be  added  to  her  society  ?     If  she  should  think  of  it  as,  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  us,  many  years,  possibly,  before  such  an  event,  does 
that  appear  a  long  time  in  prospect,  or  has  she  begun  to  account  of 
duration  according  to  the  great  laws  of  eternity  ?    £amest  ima^ings 
and  questionings  like  these  arise  without  end ;  and  still,  still,  there  is 
no  answer,  no  revelation.    The  mind  comes  again  and  again  up  close 
to  the  thick  black  veil ;  but  there  is  no  perforation,  no  glimpse.    She 
that  loved  me,  and  I  trust  loves  me  still,  will  not,  cannot,  must  not^ 
answer  me.    I  can  only  imagine  her  to  say,  ^  Come  and  see ;  serve 
our  God  so  that  you  shall  come  and  share,  at  no  distant  time.'" — Vol 


u.  p. 

"  The  deep  interest  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  thjnk  more»  and  to 
read  a  little  more,  concerning  that  mysterious  hades.  How  strange 
that  Revelation  itself  has  kept  it  so  completely  veiled.  Many  things 
in  that  economy  probably  could  not  be  made  intelligfble  to  qs  in  this 
our  grossly  material  condition ;  but  there  are  many  questions  which 
could  be  distinctly  and  intelligibly  answered.  How  striking  to  consi^ 
der  that  those  who  were  so  kiefyy  with  us,  asking  those  questions  in 
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ytaxij  have  now  the  perfect  experimental  knowledge.  I  can  image  the 
very  look  with  which  my  departed  Maria  would  sometimes  t^  or 
muse  on  this  suhject  The  mystery,  the  frustration  of  our  inquisitive- 
ness,  was  equal  to  us  both.  What  a  stupendous  difference  now  I  And 
in  her  present  grand  advantage  she  knows  with  what  augmented  inter^ 
est  of  solenm  and  affectionate  inquisitiveness  my  thoughts  will  be 
still  directed,  and  in  vain,  to  the  subject  But  she  knows  why  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  for  a  while  continue  still  in  the  dark — should 
share  no  part  of  her  new  and  marvellous  rev^tion." — ^Vol.  iL  p. 
238. 

A  very  remarkable  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend  Hughes,  of 
whose  nearly  approaching  end  he  had  been  informed,  contains 
the  following  passages ; — 

"  But  oh !  my  dear  frjend,  whither  is  it  that  you  are  going  t  Where 
is  it  that  you  will  be  a  few  short  weeks  or  days  hence  ?  I  have  affect* 
ing  cause  to  think  and  to  wonder  concerning  that  unseen  world ;  to , 
desire,  were  it  permitted  to  mortals,  one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious 
economy,  to  ask  innumerable  questions  to  which  there  is  no  answer — 
what  is  the  manner  of  existence, — of  employment,— K)f  society, — of  re- 
membrance— of  anticipation  of  all  the  surrounding  revelations  to  oiur 
departed  friends?  How  striking  to  think,  that  sksy  so  long  and  so 
recently  with  me  here,  so  beloved,  but  now  so  totally  withdrawn  and 
absent,  that  she  experimentally  knows  all  that  I  am  in  vain  in- 
quiring ! 

'^  And  a  little  while  hence,  you,  my  friend,  will  be  an  object  of  the 
same  solemn  meditations  and  wandering  inquiries.  It  is  most  striking 
to  consider — to  realize  the  idea  that  t/ouy  to  whom  I  am  addressing 
these  lines,  who  continue  yet  among  mortals,  who  are  on  this  side  of 
the  awful  and  mysterious  veil — that  you  will  be  in  the  midst  of  these 
grand  realities,  oeholding  the  marvellous  manifestation,  amazed  and 
transported  at  your  new  and  happy  condition  of  existence,  while  your 
friends  are  feeling  the  pensiveness  of  your  absolute  and  final  absence, 
and  thinking  how,  but  just  now,  as  it  were,  you  were  with  them.*— 
V<A  ii.  p.  241, 

^^  It  does  always  appear  to  me  very  unaccountable  (among,  indeed, 
80  many  other  inexplicable  things,)  that  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  should  be  so  completely  veiled  from  our  serious  inquisitiveness. 
That  in  some  sense  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so,  needs  not  be  said. 
But  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so,  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
proper  there  should  be  punitive  circumstances,  privations,  and  inf ac- 
tions, in  this  our  sinful  state  ?  For  one  knows  not  how  to  believe, 
that  seme  revelation  of  that  next  stage  of  our  existence  would  not  be 
more  influential  to  a  right  procedure  in  this  first,  than  such  an  odao- 
lute  unknovm.  It  is  true,  that  a  profound  darkness,  which  we  know 
we  are  destined  ere  long  to  enter,  and  soon  to  find  oorselves  in  amaz- 
ing light,  is  a  striking  object  of  contemplation.  But  the  mind  s^l, 
again  and  again,  falls  back  from  it,  disappointed  and  uninstructed,  for 
want  of  some  defined  forms  of  reality  to  seize,  retain,  and  permanenUfy 
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oecnpj  it  In  de&olt  of  revelation,  we  haye  to  frame  our  conjectares 
on  some  principle  of  analogy  which  is  itself  orMrory^  and  without  anj 
means  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  TeiuK>n, 

<< .  .  .  .  It  is  a  subject  profoundly  interesting  to  myself;  my 
own  advance  into  the  evening  of  life  is  enough  to  make  it  so ;  and 
then  the  recent  events !  You  have  your  own  special  remembrances, 
though,  as  to  several  of  the  objects,  going  to  a  considerable  time  back. 
I  have  one  most  interesting  recent  object :  and  there  are*— were^-J7a^ 
Anderson,  Hughes ;  where,  and  what  are  they  now  f  at  this  very  in- 
stant how  existing,  how  employed?" — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

To  the  allied  subjects — ^that  is  tx>  say,  to  subjects  that  are  allied, 
either  by  some  real  connexion  existing  between  them,  or  bj  the 
homogeneity  of  the  feelings  they  excite — ^there  are  very  frequent 
allusions  in  Foster^s  letters*    In  truth,  a  sort  of  monotenoas  pen-- 
siveness — ^the  mood  into  which  one  unconsciously  falls   while 
listening  to  the  continuous  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell — coming 
across  a  silent  vaUey,  in  a  summer's  evening,  prevails  throu^hottt. 
The  brevity  of  life ;  the  decay  of  the  body ;  (and  Foster  begins 
to  call  himself  an  old  man  as  early  as  possible,  and  a  broken  man 
while  he  was  apDarently  in  firm  health ;)  the  death  of  friends ; 
the  shifting  of  all  earthly  interests ;  the  solemnities  of  the  ftittire 
life — these  are  the  staple  of  his  letters,  varied  by  references,  more 
or  less  formal,  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  moral  world-*~*the  hope- 
lessness of  any  remedial  means — and  to  those  weighty  and  inso- 
luble problems  which  have  ever  been  the  burden  of  reflecting 
spirits,  relating  to  the  position  and  the  destinies  of  the  human 
family,  and  its  relationship  to  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the  power, 
the  goodness  of  God.     rolitics  also,  and  literature,  take  their 
turns ;  neverthdess  to  whatever  topics  he  may  divert,  in  lus  con- 
verse with  his  friends,  or  when  writing  for  the  press,  these  were 
his  own  themes ;  these  the  constitution^  materiaiof  his  thoughts : 
and  he  himself,  with  his  high  and  over-wrought  moral  sensibility 
— ^his  rich,  vivid,  and  awe-struck  imagination — ^his  melancholic 
animal  temperament — and  his  deep  and  reverential  piety,  might, 
better  than  any  one  else,  who  has  become  known  to  the  world  in 
modem  times,  be  taken  and  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  medita- 
tive SPIRIT.     His  mind  was  so  fashioned  as  to  fit  it  for  reflect- 
ing, in  portentous  outline  and  lurid  colour,  the  lot  and  fiite  of 
man,  as  severed  from  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  and  yet  as  not 
released  from  his  eternal  obligations  to  sovereign  justice. 

That  special  mood  of  mina  which  we  here  mtend,  and  which, 
as  we  think,  Foster  so  signally  realized,  should,  were  there  an^ 
{practical  purpose  in  view,  be  distinguished  from  those  condi- 
tions of  the  mind  with  which  it  might  perhaps  be  confounded^ 
Foster's  mood,  then,  was  not  that  of  tne  mystic,  whose  men- 
tal structore  must  include  more  of  the  abstractive  &culty  than 
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he  posseewed,  (who  was  in  fact  wanting  in  this  power,)  and  far 
less  vividness  of  the  moral  instincts*  Widi  the  mystic-^-^and 
this  is  his  cjriterion --moral  flensibility-*4ieart-power,  is  either  ori- 
ginally deficient)  or  it  has  become  paralysed.  Foster  a^ain  and 
again,  and  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  says,  ^^  tate  away 
the  atonement  and  I  am  utterly  wretched."  But  the  mystic, 
althoagh  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  may  find  a  place  in  his 
written  creed,  is  litde  conscious  of  its  presence,  nor  does  he  much 
need  it;  his  soul  does  not  turn  upon  that  pivot;  he  has  made, 
his  way,  by  dint  of  contemplation,  so  far  within  the  orb  of  the 
Deity,  that  he  does  not  think  of  a  mediator,  or  desire  a  way  of 
reconctUatim  and  of  access  to  God.  Besides,  the  mystic  is  of  too 
calm  a  mood  to  trouble  himself  with  the  ills  that  are  affecting  his' 
fellow-men ;  it  is  not  he  who  kindles  into  tempestuous  indignation 
at  the  hearingof  injustice,  misrule,  hypocrisy ;  he  could  never 
annoy  us,  as  Tester  so  often  does,  by  the  utterance  of  intern** 
pearate  denunciations,  or  by  uncharitable  violences  of  language. 
The  mystic  makes  himself  as  happy  in  his  airy  region,  as  is  me 
insect  that  takes  its  circuit,  high  in  the  bright  sunshine,  over  a 
battle  field,  or  a  city  smote  with  pestilence. 

Nor  was  Foster's  mood  (if  we  are  free  to  speak  of  it  without 
reserve)  that  of  more  happily  constituted  Christian  minds.    De- 
vout as  he  was,  and  eminently  serious  and  energetic  too,  as  to 
his  settled  belief— his  morbid  instinct,  and  his  gloomy  imagina-^ 
tion,  stood  between  him  and  that  ^^  light  and  peace"  which,  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  the  world,  l^longs  to,  and  distinguishes, 
the  genuine  Christian  temper.    Paul,  assiuredly,  was  as  mudi 
alive,  as  a  good  man  ought  to  be,  to  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  nor  was  he,  either  in  a  mystical,  or  in  a  secular  sense,  of  an 
abstracfibed  and  insensitive  temper ;  and  yet  his  epistles  do  not 
contain  a  line  indicative  of  a  mood  of  mind  resembling  Foster^s^ 
One  feels,  even  when  not  able  to  detect  the  sophism  precisely, 
that  there  ie,  and  must  be,  a  capital  fallacy  somewhere,  in  his 
line  of  reasoning;  there  must  he^  tor  the  whole  tenor  of  the  apos- 
t(Jic  writings  implies  the  very  contrary  to  his  conclusions.    F 
space  permitted  we  could  exemplify  this  discordance  in  several 
remarkable  instances*    A  fellow  traveller,  sometimes,  who  hair 
unluckily  chanced  to  get  off  the  road,  is  seen  making  great  strides 
in  the  right  direction,  but  yet  over  ground  so  rugged  and  im- 
practicaUe,  that  though  he  does  keep  abreast  of  flie  company, 
one  expects  to  see  him  fall  exhausted  at  every  step.     Such  a 
feeling  attends  the  perusal  of  Fostet^s  letters. 
.  Nor  is  Foster  to  be  numbered  among  metaphysic  rea8one(rs ;  for 
n^&er  the  limit  of  his  faculty,  nor  his  moral  tastes,  would  have 
allowed  him  to  grasp  pure  abstractions,  or  to  pursue  the  inter* 
minaUe  track  or  those  who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problema 
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of  the  moral  world,  by  an  analysis  of  primary  ideas.  The 
Theodicflda  was  not  his  liook ;  Leibnitz  was  not  his  master,  any 
more  than  Malebranche,  or  Clarke,  or  Jonathan  Edwards.  He 
frankly  acknowledges,  more  than  once  or  twice,  that  he  fomid 
the  greatest  difficiQty  in  attempting  to  prosecute  any  purely  ab» 
stract  course  of  thought. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  Foster^s  nensive  mu- 
sings had  no  alliance  whatever  with  the  inquiries,  witn  the  deduc- 
tions, or  with  the  hypotheses  that  belong  to  Science — ^to  philoso- 
phy, properly  so  called.  While  he  pays  respect,  as  so  intdl^ent 
a  man  would  be  sure  to  do,  to  science,  he  does  not  conceal  the 
fiict  that  his  acquaintance  with  its  processes  or  deductions  was 
superficial ;  nor  does  he  any  where  himself  attempt  to  follow  out 
a  course  of  reasoning  in  a  scientific  mode. 

But,  though  neither  mystic,  metaphysician,  nor  philosopher, 
we  claim  Foster  as  a  clearly  defined  type  of  the  meditative 
mood;  and  he  is  so,  not  in  any  yague  sense,  but  in  a  spe- 
cial manner,  as  related  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  recent  development.  He  is  the  meditative  man  of  this  pre*  - 
sent  epoch: — ^he  represents  the  passing  crisis  of  that  economy 
whereto  he  actually  belongs.  His  intense  moral  sensitiveness, 
the  refinement  of  nis  notions  on  ethical  questions — a  refinement 
bordering  always  upon  sophistication  and  extrava^mce,  and, 
especially,  that  reflective  habit,  which  brings  before  me  mind — 
ever  and  again,  and  with  a  painiul  sense  of  its  being  an  urgent 
reality — ^the  actual  condition,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human 
&mily — these  elements  of  Foster^s  intellectual  life  are  not  simply 
Us ;  for  they  mark  the  ripeningand  development  of  christianizea 
civUization  at  this  moment.  Kemarkable  men,  it  is  oft^i  said, 
represefUy  as  well  as  mould  their  times :  Foster  represents,  quite 
as  much  as  he  has  moulded  his. 

Many  pi^ges  would  barely  suffice  to  convey,  even  in  outline^  an 
idea  of  wiiat  we  have  here  m  view — ^namely,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  B£F]«£CTIVE  MOOD  which  makes  the  lot  or  fate  of  man 
on  earth,  and  his  Aiture  destiny,  its  object  and  its  burden.  We 
must  entirely  reedst  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  a  theme  so 
copious,  so  fertile^  so  wide  in  its  ran^  so  momentous  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  future  history  g£  the  human  mind.  We  must  not 
dare  even  to  name  the  men  whose  names  mark  the  changing 
aspects  of  this  oocult  history — ^this  recondite  progression  of  the 
intellectual  system^,  from  the  oriental  era  to  the  present  age — ^the 
history  of  matCs  own  fedmg  concerning  his  place  in  the  universe, 
and  the  treatment  he  meets  with  in  it.  It  must  here  suffice  to 
remind  the  thoughtfril  reader,  that  what  takes  place  in  the  deve* 
lopment  of  the  character  of  an  individual,  takes  place,  in  its 
assential  element,  during  the  development  of  a  race  or  commu- 
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nity ;  or  indeed  of  the  human  family,  so  far  as  it  is  civilized  and 
christianized.  The  brate  man — ^untaught,  and  occupied  wholly 
with  the  toils,  pains,  and  sensuous  enjoyments  of  animal  existence, 
does  not  stay  to  inquire  concerning  his  own  lot,  (u  better  or  worse 
than  it  might  be;  much  less  concerning  the  lot  of  his  fellows — his 
clan  or  nation : — least  of  all,  concerning  the  destiny  of  his  species, 
as  dependent  upon,  and  as  related  to  Almighty  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence. But,  now,  let  us  impart  culture  to  this  being ;  and  with 
culture,  so  improve  his  condition,  as  to  allow  him  leisure — leisure 
to  ponder  his  lot,  and  to  ask  himself  whether  he  be  happy  or 
miserable ;  and  then  he  will  begin  to  think  himself-— if  not  mise- 
rable, yet  iar  less  happy  than  he  might  be,  and  ought  to  be.  And  if 
his  position  be  suboidinate — ^if  his  well-being  is  dependentupon  the 
will  of  those  who  are,  or  who  seem  to  be,  more  blessed  than  him- 
self, and  then  we  go  on  to  cherish  in  him  the  moral  instincts — 
to  quicken  those  sensibilities  that  kindle,  and  are  again  kindled 
by  the  imagination.  Do  this,  and  the  man  resents  his  fortunes 
—his  bosom  heaves  with  pride — ^he  challen^s  his  master  to  estar 
blish  his  right  of  domination,  and  he  revolves  the  purpose,  and 
contrives  the  means  of  liberty.  Still  fiuiher,  call  up  the  affec- 
tions, give  him  social  excitements,  refine  his  good-will,  talk  to  him 
of  the  well-beinff  of  those  whom  he  has  never  seen,  wake  up  that 
mighty  force  of  the  human  soul — the  fa/culty  of  moral  abstraction 
— ^school  him  in  the  science  of  rights,  of  duties,  of  privileges  : — 
thus  train  him,  and  teach  him,  too,  to  think  himself  immor- 
tal :  thus  make  him  a  thousand  times  more  than  he  was  at  the 
first ;  and  far  happier  too,  in  any  genuine  and  worthy  sense  of  the 
word,  and  then  he  will  have  learned  to  believe  himself  wronged 
and  unhappy : — ^he  will  have  exchanged  brute  hilarity  for  a  pain- 
ful sensitiveness  toward  innumerable  ills,  and  for  a  moody  petu- 
lance, ever  questioning  the  heavens,  aifrd  asking-^^'  Hast  thou 
made  all  men  in  vain  I  " 

Christianity  and  philosophy  exerting  their  influence  upon  the 
human  family,  first  severally  and  then  conjointly,  and  continuing 
to  act  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  enhance  the  influence  of  each ; 
Christianity  and  philosophy  thus  quickening  and  refining  the 
human  spirit,  have  done,  and  are  doing  for  civilized  commu- 
nities that  which  we  have  just  now  imagined  to  be  done  for  the 
iudividual  man.  And  now  at  length,  that  is  to  s^y,  within  these 
^^  last  days,"  the  reflective  mood,  under  its  various  phases, — apoliti- 
cal and  religious,  threatens  all  institutions,  convulses  nations, 
perplexes  philosophy,  and  almost  endangers  Christianity  itself.. 

And  yet  how  wonderMly  are  the  forces  of  the  moral  world  held 
in  equipoise  amid  perpetual  movements  I — even  as  the  planetaiv 
masses  are  preserved  in  ^uilibrio  while  all  are  runmng  their 
circuits  I     Those  excitements.of  the  reflective  mood  which  now 
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tfeem  to begmng it  a d$mgmniBitilitaakf,  nre  fli^ntt^hFes^bated' 
l^  a  raaetka  tint  CODIM  <MV  itt  tf  lit  dbedkiiee  1»  ton^ 
luttnnr.  Bed  admuMd*  in  the  soekl  emdi^im  of  a  «6ixtttf odjtj 
rander  men  w  mncb  die  moi«  jiihrfblly  teiisitive  of  jxditi^  iH^^ 
aoddaagarooftly  tesentftil  of  Jxdkkat  wrongs  i  tn  conse^defidef 
the  entios  ftlxrie  irf  society  is  thi^afened ;  tile*  cotillBe  of  iki^v^ 
nMiH'  ia  therefore  neeesaarily  grveited,  tiie  (xmniunity'  &lls  'back' 
on  ito  ceuese^  and  it  awaite  aoother  se^s6n/  And  so  if  \^'ld^' 
tor  Chsistiatiit^,  whieh  in  our  times  Ims  done  virf  Mibb  mdrei  tn^ 
lefine^the  aentiiiMtte  of  nations  than  to  itefettn  theS^  tfielrtil^-- 
which  has  irniged  the  dioo^btsof  liie  thoaghffhl^  hto  fetit  {Mo- 
sophy  an  nptwd  inpnlseylias  snflbs^  those  gi^ittle'^ym^athfe^- 
tlwl  lead  menr.  to  consider  their  ftUo^fvtr  even  whdh  they  ddFhdf 
We  them  :^-44C!hristianity  has'tan^t,  It  has  CraJned^  it'ka^  My^n 
men.  to  think  at  large  of  <*  human  well-^belng,  of  bmnaii  responsV 
baity,  of  homan  fiSalty/'  and  of  the  individual  Ifflpdrt  of  th^ 
pains,  and  joys  of  Mfey  and  all  this  in  a  mannef  that  mm  recioils 
upoft  (Jheistianily  itself^  and  leads-^it  has  led  extenffltely— to  a 
suent  bnt  reieulftd  rejection  of  its  own  claims  I 

TojfidividuJalspiiiDfessmg  to  feject  Christianity  on  snch  gtoani4\ 
the  'QoeflliiKn  mi^  ftiAy  be  pnt,  ^  What  is  it  that  has  tanght'yOD: ' 
to  think  Ghrisfciunl^  and  its  revMatibn  of  ftitorifcy  incredible  T' 
The  tnie  snawer,  dtnongh  it  is  an  answer  which  we  shonldobtiAf^ 
only  from  ingenuous  bosoms,  would  be,  «  It  is  Christianity  it- 
self that  has  tanrivt  us  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  has  snffus^  ^ 
thmugk  oar  souls  a  moral  instinct^,  which,  to  us,  rendei*s  tt,^'^ 
tidoen  as  a  whole,  incredible,  or,  if  not  incredible,  inst^piifdrt^ ' 
aWeP'  1      . 

It  sareiy  would  not  be  a  difficoit  task  to  prove  thiat  a  &(iii^tcil 
spiritnal  principles  which  in  any  saeii  manner  as  t^is  op^ff*at6d K)' ' 
expand  and  to  nsotify  our  notions  of  FtKSTl^Enjtns,  to  ptn^ 
themoraltemperament,  and  to  sofken  and  to  vivify  the  ii^stiAe^  * 
tive  sympathieB,  and  to  refine  the  tastes,  as  welt  a&  to  rdl^  l^e 
standiuxi  of  virtue  in  a  community^  can  itself  be  nothing*  bet 
TttUTH.  <*  Oan  you  indeed  believe  f*  we  should  say  to  sew** 
pertMmsy  ^<  Can  you  deliberately  believe  a  system  to  be  eas^th^KMH, 
and  (wkioh  if  it  be  not  from  heaven  must  involve  frauds  and 
envorstbat  are  of  lower  origin  than  earth)  can  vou  fliink  a  system 
false  .which  is  capable  of  working  upon  a  ctvilbsed  and  iittstrttdted 
cQtfmiUAilyf  in  the  way  vidttdi  Clvistianity  works  1  Can  you  give 
veidict  against  it,  and  say  that  it  is  afraudt** 

It  iS)  boweiMr,  quke  beside  our  presi^t  purpose^  aswl^ffli^ 
wholly  superftiMfeis^  to  attempt  m  apdogy  for  the  Gospel.  '  We^ 
haveaaothar  and  a  special  olject  in  view-^-an  obje<ft'  oblTtifecl 
upoft  ua^tyftheeonsidenition  (^whatmight  be  termedMF^it^ 

•  .'  ..If' 
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case.    This  case  is  of  a  kind  that  involves  deep  consequences,  and 
demands,  we  think,  the  most  serious  regard  at  the  present  moment. 

It  has  been  usual  at  all  times  dunng  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
especially  among  Protestant  writers,  to  expatiate  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  such  as  have  attached  to  Komanisth  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  as  the  fertile  sources  of  infidelity 
and  atheism.  The  mass  of  men,  it  is  said,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  beyond  what  priests  and  monks 
have  taught  and  snown  them,  have  concluded  all  to  be  an  im- 
posture, where  so  much  of  profligacy  and  of  fraud  was  apparent. 
This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  obvious  too;  meantime  something  else — 
something  not  so  obvious,  and  yet  not  less  momentous,  or  less  de- 
serving of  regard,  is  also  true,  namely, — That  the  wide  sufiusion 
of  a  purified  Christianity  on  the  surface  of  society,  and  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  the  refinement  of  tastes  which  thence  results, 
especially  among  the  cultivated  classes,  is  generating  infidelity 
and  pantheism  among  us,  silently,  but  to  a  great  extent.  Popeiy 
with  its  barbaric  polytheism,  its  miracks,  its  cruelties,  has  pro- 
bably done,  or  nearly  done  its  work,  as  the  parent  of  infidelity. 
Men  of  education,  throughout  Europe,  have  at  length  come  to  see 
that  Voltaire's  inference,  carried  over  from  Popery  to  the  Gospel, 
was  as  incorrect  and  unphilosophical  as  it  was. wicked.  Ger- 
man neology  has  under-dug  French  fiippancy;  nor  need  more  be 
said  in  coniutation  of  this  sophism,  for  it  is  obsolete. 

But  that  other,  and  more  deep-seated  source  of  perplexity 
and  of  unbelief  to  which  we  are  here  adverting,  is  not  ob- 
solete, it  has  not  spent  itself;  for  it  has  only  of  late  come  into 
operation;  it  is  only  now  making  itself  felt ;  and  barely  does  it 
draw  upon  itself,  as  yet,  any  observation,  even  from  the  most  ob- 
servant and  thoughtful  minds.  And  yet  what  can  be  of  more 
serious  import?  Our  space  admits  of  nothing  beyond  a  hasty 
reference  to  a  subject  wnich  might  well  employ  the  undiverted 
attention  of  any  who  may  be  competent  to  pursue  it. 

John  Foster,  such  as  he  appears  in  these  volumes,  lay  pro- 
strate and  helpless  amid  the  aesolations  of  the  moral  universe : 
he  clung  to  his  belief  as  a  Christian  ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  he  held 
fast  also  to  a  very  dark  despondency.  But  minds  more  elastic  than 
his,  and  less  profound  too,  will  leap  up  from  the  same  slough, 
leaving  behind  them  as  well  their  despondency  as  their  belief. 
They  will  go  away  lightened,'  just  as  a  ship  is  lightened,  which, 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  has  thrown  overboard,  not  its  ballast  only,  but 
its  stores  of  food  and  water :  the  vessel  dances  now  over  the 
billows — and  will  dance — until  the  crew  has  perished !  Foster's 
mood  of  mind  exhibits,  in  a  marked  manner,  what  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  doing  for  us,  under  the  light — light  rather  than 
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warmth-^of  a  purified  Christianity.  It  is  not  that  tendency 
to  norestrained  speculation  and  scepticism  which  is  said  to  at- 
t|K^  to  Protestantism,  and  which  has  had  its  course  in  Germany, 
that  we  are  now  speaking  of;  but  it  is  a  silent  influence  over  the 
imagination^  and  over  tne  moral  sentiments  of  a  cultured  people, 
which  springs  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  itself;  we 
mean  the  Gospel  freed  from  corrupiions^  but  bereft  of  power. 

We  are,  however,  accosted — and  perhaps  angrily — by  the 
question,  "  What  then  I  Do  you  intend  to  say  that  truth,  purely 
enounced,  can  operate  to  bring  about  its  own  rejection  ?"  Yes, 
we  are  bold  to' affirm,  that  it  does  so,  if  it  be  not  ministered  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  forces :  it  t^  doing  so  now,  to  an  extent  little 
thought  of;  and  it  will  go  on  doing  so,  unless  those  renovations 
of  the  spiritual  life  come  in,  which  might  lodge  Christianity  far 
more  firmly,  than  at  present,  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Take  a  sample  of  quotations  irom  Foster^s  letters,  such  as 
should  fairly  represent  his  habitual  views,  his  ordinary  state  of 
mind,  and  the  deep  gloom  that  oppressed  him  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  course.  It  may  be  well  to  strengthen  our  argument 
by  a  passage  or  two  ; — five  times  as  much  might  be  cited. 

"  I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a  cheerful  tempera- 
ment ;  but  are  you  not  sometimes  invaded  by  the  darkest  visicMis  and 
reflexions,  while  casting  your  view  ov^  the  scene  of  human  existence, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  hour  ?  To  me  it  appears  a  most  raysterir 
oasly  awfiil  economy,  over^read  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.  I 
pray  for  the  piety  to  maintain  a  bumble  submission  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  Wise  and  Righteous  Disposer  of  all  existence.  But  ta 
see  a  nature  created  in  purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless  feli- 
city, but  ruined,  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disaster  devolving  fatally  on 
all  the  race— to  see  it  in  an  early  age  of  the  world  estranged  from 
truth,  fi'om  the  love  and  fear  of  its  Creator,  firom  that,  therefore, 
without  which  existence  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored — abandoned  to  all 
evil,  till  swept  away  by  a  deluge — the  renovated  race  revolting  into 
idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  (spreading  downward  through  ages  in  dark- 
ness, wickedness,  and  misery; — ^no  Divine  dispensation  to  enlighten 
and  reclaim  it,  except  for  one  small  section,  and  that  section  itself  a 
no  less  flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  the  nature ; — the 
ultimate,  grand  remedial  visitation,  Christianity,  labouring  in  a  diffi" 
cult  progress  and  very  limited  extension,  and.  soon  perverted  from 
its  purpose  into  darkness  and  superstition  for  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years-— at  the  present  hour  known,  and  even  nominally  acknowledged^ 
by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the  mighty  mass  remaining 
prostrate  under  the  infernal  dominion  of  which  countless  generations 
of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and  victims — ^a  deplorable  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  Christian  nations  strangers  to  the  vital 
power  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion  direct\)r  hostile  to  it ; 
and  even  the  institutions  pretended  to  be  for  its  support  and  promo- 
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iloOfh^ag  bajafiful  to  its  vittue — it&  progrete  ia  tike  work  of  cAixvm^^ 
sion^  in  ^Y^m  the  rn^^t  fiiYcmred  part  of  the  ivorldy  Hskuwed  bj  the 
propessiye  decrease!  of  the  population ;  90  that  even  there,  (huti  to  &• 
fe^fiij  jE^xtept  if  we  take  the  world  at  lai^,)  the  (JJ^proport^pn  of  tba 
feitl^ul  to  the  irrpligiousi  is  cpatinijallj  inqrea^ipg ; — the  sum  of  all 
these  melaocholy  fa9ts  being,  that  thousands  of  milUons  have  passed^. '. 
arid  thousands  every  day  are  passing,  out  of  the  world,  in  90  state  6( 
fitne^  for  a  pure  and  happy  state  elsewhere.  Oh,  it  is  a  most  cjon- 
founding  and  appalling  contemplation !" — YoL  ii.  p.  444, 

Upon  passages  swjh  as  the  foiegping  we  should  remark,^«^ 
that  i^  is  a  style  of  speaking  which^  although  not  often  heardf  \^ 
triply  characteristic  of — it  is.syniptQmatic  oi — ^this  present  era, 
It  is  not  the  style  of  way  past  era.    We  could  adduce  strikiag. 
illwtrations  of  tiie  fact,  oy  citing  what  should  be  .parallel  pas-, 
sages,  from  the  writers  of  successive  ages.     To  go  no  furthep. 
back,  Foster's  language  i$.  not  that  of  tbe  sober  non-confortnists 
whom. he  would  have  called  Im  ecclesiastical  predecessors  and-^ 
faiJ^era.  It  was  in  a  light  essentially  dUSTering  from  this,  that  BaKteri : 
wa^ accustomed  to  look,  u^>on  the  very  same  objects. .  And>  assured-} 
ly,  the  robust  disputants  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  w^r^  not 
soul-troubled  in  any  such  na^nner !      Theologically,  as  well  as 
logically,  and  totheir  own  entiire  ease  of  mind  and  "  comfort,'^  they.. 
dealt  with,  ajtid  finally  determined  auestipns,  the  mere  thought  of 
which  broke  Foster's  heart !   Had  ne,  with  his  mournful  strains, 
come  in  their  way,  they  would  have  regarded  him  as  little  better 
than  a  blasphemer;  and  it  is  a  doubt  if  even  his  hatred  of  pne^. 
lacy  W6uld  ha^ve  been  held  good  for  "  bailing^'  his  ears.     No— 
in  their  time  the  recoverea  Christianity  of  Luther's  period  had 
not,  in  any  such  manner,  purified  the  moral  or  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  as  is  implied  in  breathings,  and  in  sighs,  such  as 
those  of  Foster's  correspondence  with  his  friends.     Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  great  trutns  of  the  Gospel  beat  strong  in  the  trunk ' 
arteries ;  but  had  not  sent  fine,  feelipgs  and  a  fine  complexion  to 
the  surface  of  manfs.  moral  nature.    All  modes  of  thinking  were 
barbaric,,  a^d  ijlie  m,odes  of  feeling  were  such  a^  miffht  aUow.. 
good  men,  with  an  eg^sy  conscience,  tp  burn  one  anotner ;  apd_ 
sqch  as  strengthened  them  to  endiwre  tiheit'  hour  when  their  owp, 
tiiQe.came  to  be  burned.     The  conventional  ideas  of  the  divine, 

Svermoent.had  been  compacted  out  of  men's  recollections  of 
ft  ways  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  their  experience  of  Star  Chamber 
mercy.  They  reacl  Scripture  by  a  SmithfieM  K^ht,  aud.  wer^ 
not  a]3palled  at  that  which  we  read  with  heart-stricken  discern*^ 
fort.  The  very  same  things  which  stagger  our  belief  in  Chi^is- 
tianity,  strengthened  theirs. 
But  we  have  a  second  remark  to  make  upon  the  passages  We- 
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have  just  now  cited,  and  it  is  this,  namely  : — That  as  the  appear- 
ance of  sentiments  such  as  these  is  characteristic  of  the  times, 
und'is  an  indication  of  what  i&  going  on  around  us — occultly  per- 
haps— so,  the  difiusion  of  these  modes  of  feeling,  through  the 
religious  community,  ought  at  once  to  be  met,  on  the  part  of 
whoever  is  competent  to  the  task,  in  a  wise  and  eflPectual  man- 
ner. 

There  are  those  who  will  say — ^Leave  this  sort  of  melancholy 
and  unprofitable  moodiness  to  itself;  it  will  never  spread;  it 
will  never  affect  more  than  a  few  minds  of  morbid  structure, 
similar  to  Foster's.  This  is,  we  think,  an  inconsiderate  conclu- 
sion, and  it  is  one  which  will  be  accepted  only  by  those  who  are 
living  in  too  great  a  bustle  to  find  leisure  for  thinking^  and  who, 
accustomed  to  look  down,  fi:om  pulpits  and  platforms,  upon  areas 
filled  with  faces,  surmise  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  secrecy  of  bosoms.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  may  find  means 
for  discoui*aging  and  for  dissipating  melancholy  modes  of  think- 
ing ;  but,  if  you  wholly  succeed  in  doing  so,  you  bring  a  com- 
munity that  once  was  deep-feeling  into  the  frivolous  shallows  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  sensuous  impiety.  What  is  the  gain  of 
this  process  to  religion?  Look  at  the  general  condition  of  society 
in  France !  Nothing  can  be  more  perilous  than  the  attempt  to 
turn  off"  religious  meditation  from  its  path,  by  means  that  are 
not  of  homogeneous  quality. 

The  further  spread  of  Christianity  is  not  merely  devoutly  de- 
sired by  Christians,  but  is  looked  for  as  a  probable  event.  We 
ought,  however,  to  remember  that  it  may  spread — ^it  may  con- 
tinue to  spread  in  the  way  in  which,  of  late  years,  it  has — super- 
ficially, but  not  deeply ; — that  is  to  say,  everywhere  raising  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment-;— purifying  the  domestic  atmosphere — 
removing  from  view,  throughout  Christian  coimtries,  whatever  is 
morally  offensive — cherishing  and  promoting  beneficent  enter- 
prises— and,  in  a  word,  diffusing,  on  all  sides,  a  vital  sensitiveness, 
and  bringing  all  minds  into  a  habit  of  benevolent  reflectiveness.  It 
may  do  all  txiis — and  may  do  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we  cannot 
now  calculate  the  consequences — and  yet,  as  at  present,  it  may  be 
making  little  or  no  progress  as  a  deep  spiritual  power,  evolving 
mighty  counteractive  influences  within  the  bosoms  of  men  indi- 
vidually. What,  then,  ought  we  to  anticipate  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  ?  The  consequence,  infallible,  irresistible,  is — and 
we  ask  that  the  import  of  our  words  may  be  seriously  considered-^ 
the  result  of  the  expected  and  desired  diff'usion  of  Christianity, 
in  highly  civilized  countries,  underHts  present  aspect  of  a  mild, 
purifying,  but  powerless  influence,  is  an  antagonist  reaction  from 
Christianized  sensibilities,  upon  Christianity  itself,  and  which 
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must  bring  about,  unless  the  course  of  things  be  early  arrested, 
the  substitution  silently  of  a  Christianized  Pantheism. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  what  we  are  now  dealing  with 
^re  not  those  definite  causes  which  may  be  capable  of  being 
scientifically  stated  and  logically  followed  out  to  their  effect.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  thing  so  indeterminable  as  the  moral  sensitive- 
ness of  communities,  and  of  the  consequences  that  are  involved  in 
the  presence  of  this  vague  force.  We  are  speaking  of  the  nebulous 
matter  of  the  moral  universe ;  but,  because  it  is  imponderable, 
ujafixed,  and  not  to  be  mapped,  is  this  influence,  therefore  unim- 
portant ?  If  any  could  think  so,  we  might  remind  them  of  what 
this  same  unappreciable  power,  slowly  rising,  by  a  few  degrees 
yearly,  and  suffusing  itself  wider  and  wider,  has  effected  in  our 
times.  The  adjuncts  of  the  national  movement  thrown  out  of 
our  estimate,  it  was  this  silent  swell  of  the  moral  sensitiveness  of 
an  entire  people,  that  at  length  denounced  the  "  trade  in  blacks" 
as  a  horrible  crime,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  people's  will  and  acts 
could  go — suppressed  it.  Again,  the  same  tide  of  feeling,  rippling 
upward  always  in  the  British  bosom,  at  length,  denounced  slavery 
itself  as  an  intolerable  evil,  and  annulled  it,  and  paid  the  price, 
cash  down,  for  buying  relief  from  that  anguish  which  the  thought 
of  slavery  had  come  to  inflict  upon  the  keen  moral  sensitiveness 
of  the  British  people.  But  where  was  this  same  mighty  influence 
fifty  years  ago?  Latent,  yet  not  latent,  simply  because  the 
appalling  facts  regarding  slavery  had  not  then  been  presented  to 
the  British  mind; — but  it  was  latent,  just  as  the  vigorous  affec- 
tions of  manhood — the  determined  energies  of  five-and-twenty — 
are  asleep  in  the  brain  and  bosom  of  the  rude,  reckless,  purposeless 
schoolboy.  The  reflective  mood  had  not  been  ripened  until  of  late. 
To  the  development  of  the  same  slow-working  forces,  must  be 
attributed  that  great  movement  of  our  times — the  Evangelic 
Mission  to  the  heathen  world  ;  and  to  the  same,  a  hundred  forms 
of  Christianized  benevolence ;  and  to  the  same,  a  rise  in  thfe 
moral  energies  of  the  domestic  economy.  Whence  come  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  parents  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  children 
at  school  and  afterwards,  consistently  with  their  highest  welfare? 
Was  a  solicitude  of  this  sort  prevalent  fifty  years  ago  ?  We 
think  not.  And  whence  arises  the  eagerness  with  which  books 
are  caught  up,  professing  to  treat  of  the  moral  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  maternal  character  ? 
All  these  things  are  the  indications,  and  they  are  the  results,  of 
that  enhancement  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  has  been  in 
prepress  in  England  especially,  which  is  now  in  progress,  and 
which,  in  its  silent  course,  is  swelling  and  heading  itself  up  to 
act,  we  will  not  say  when,  or  in  what  precise  manner,  upon 
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Christianity ; — ^yes,  upon  that  very  Christianity  whence  the  whole 
ihfluence  has  taken  its  rise. 

In  whatever  way  this  looked-for  reaction  shotild  be  met,  stiid 
whatever  those  means  are  which  thoughtfol  men  should  labenr 
to  render  effective  for  the  conservation  of  reb'gious  belief,  the 
motives  for  an  early  consideration  of  the  sulject,  are  rendered 
imperative  by  some  collateral  facts,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
regions  belief  at  large,  and  upon  the  meditative  conseioume^s  of 
the  educated  classes,  nas  rendered  itself  obvious,  and  must  be- 
come more  and  more  so  every  year.  The  reader  will  know  that 
we  here  refer  to  that  indirect  modification  of  religious  notions  and 

'defntiments,  that  results  insensibly  from  the  spread  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  modem  sister  sciences — Astronomy  and  Geology, 

■  which,  immeasurably  enlarging  as  they  do,  our  conceptions  of  ffie 
trhiverse,  in  its  two  elements  of  space  and  time — expel  a  conge- 

'ries  of  narrow  errors,  heretofore  regarded   as  unquestionable 
truths,  and  open  before  us^  at  once,  a  Chart,  and  a  History  of  the 

'  Dominions  of  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom  ! 

We  should  hasten  to  exclude  the  supposition  that,  in  thus  men- 
tioning the  relation  of  the  modern  sciences  to  Christianity,  we 
are  thinking  of  any  thing  so  small  and  incidental  as  are  the  al^^d 
xfecrepancies  between  the  terms  of  Biblical  history  in  certain 'in- 
stances, and  the  positive  evidence  of  science.  All  such  discordancies 
-^whether  real  or  apparent,  will  find  the  proper  means  of  adjust- 
ment, readily  and  finally,  in  due  time*  We  hate  no  anxieftieS  on 
this  subject.     Men  "'easily  shaken  in  mind,"   will  rid  tiem- 

'  selveii  of  the  atoms  of  feiA  which  perhaps  once  they  possessed, 
by  the  means  of  "  difficuhies,"  such  as  these.    But  it  is  not  from 

'  (iattses  so  superficial  that  serious  danger  to  the  faith  of  a  people 

*  is  to  be  apprehended. 

What  we  have  in  view  is  that  involuntary,  and  suddenly  crffttv 
ted  shifting  of  our  inteHectual  position,  which  the  discoveries 
of  astronomy  and  geology  have  brought  about ;— a  change  of  posi- 
tion, involving  a  cnange  equally  great,  in  the  apparent  magnittide 
of  all  those  objects  in  Sie  presence  of  which  our  religious  concep- 
tions have  hitherto  been  formed ; — ^a  change,  too,  in  our  notions 
both  of  the  processes,'  and  of  the  principles  of  creative  power. 
We  had  formed  our  ideas,  very  distmctly,  of  what  G»od  had  done, 
and  token  it  was  done,  and  why^  and  now,  not  without  amaiemerit, 
we  read  on  all  sides  a  startling  comment  upon  the  words-^"*My 

'  ways  are  not  as  your  ways— nor  my  thoughts  asl  your  thoughts, 

saiththeLord.^  '  '     :     - 

'^      It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  these  vast  revelations  of^Sfee 
'  aidd  Space— Go^s  own  providential  revelations  of  bis  owi  sjWkAs 
aivi  Ways,  sbofuld  exert  no  influence--or  that  they  dtt^/it  td^^^i&Srt 
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DO  influence  upon  those  notions  of  the  divine  government,  and  of 
the  moral  universe,  which  were  formed  in  the  dark,  and  during 
the  times  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  more  remote  from  us 
thm  a  few  hundred  miles,  and  a  few  hundred  years.  It  is  vain 
to  imagine  that  a  Chinese  wall  can  be  carried  up  around  the 
celestial  empire  of  superannuated  theological  formulas — a  wall 
which  must  be  as  lofty  as  the  stars,  and  so  impervious  as  to  in^ 
tercept  all  communications  between  that  sacred  enclosure,  and 
the  open  world  of  philosophy  I  This  cannot  be  done ;  and 
assuredly  it  ought  not  to  be  desired. 

TJie  one  science — call  it  Astronomical  Geology,  or  Geological 
Astronomy,  is  daily  bringing  home  to  alt  minds  the  conviction 
that  the  universe  is  one  place — that  it  is  built  of  one  material — - 
tiiat  it  is  governed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  is  adapted  to  the  sup- 
port of  analogous^  if  not  of  identical  modes  of  conscious  exist- 
once;  and  iiat  it  presents,  amid  infinite  diversities  of  forms  and 
QQuditions,  the  prevalence  of  principle — shall  we  term  it,  THE 
DREAD  UNIFORMITY  OF  FIRST  LAWS  I  All  discoveries  bear  this 
same  inference,  every  deduction  brings  forward  the  same  conclu- 
s^n.  The  colossal  telescope— the  infinitesimal  analysis — which 
gives  expression  to  the  revelations  of  the  telescope,  say  the  same 
tbing.;  and  what  else  do  those  aerolites  say,  that  dash  upon  oar 
plmet  I  what  are  they  but  epistles  from  the  skies,  charged  with 
a,  embolic  message  to  this  effect — That  the  planetary  stuff  is  all 
one,  and  the  same  1 

In  rigid  logic — logic  after  the  fashion  of  the  medisBval  theo- 
logy^ it  makes  no  difference  in  the  working  of  a  metaphysic  or 
etSical  problem,  whether  the  consequence  attaches  to  "  lew — ^that 
is  to  eight  souls,"  or  to  millions.  Whatever  it  is  that  can  be 
made  to  appear  to  be  certain,  or  probably,  as  relating  to  the  fewy 
must  be  granted  to  be  certain,  or  probable,  also,  even  when  the 
c<Ancli;sion  is  discovered  to  embrace  the  well-being  of  the  mil- 
lion. But  it  is  not,  and  it  will  not  be  the  same  in  relation  to  the 
i^editative  consciousness — to  that  involuntarj'  conviction  which 
seizes  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  vast  and  unlooked-for  dis- 
cgiyeries.  The  strict  logician  may  hold  in  contempt  our  ground- 
less impressions,  our  unproven  and  our  undemonstrable  notions. 
Yet  these  impressions,  and  these  notions,  spring,  we  tell  him, 
fijom  the  very  ground  of  our  moral  nature ;  they  are  products  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  intellectual  life. 

'  M  Han^efonyard,  whatever  is  held  to  be  true,  on  well  ascertained 
Scriptural  testimony — that  is  to  say — true  as  law  and  principle — 
Y(b^n  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  family,  will  be  held  to  bo 
t^ue  aJsp>  as  law  and  pnnciple,  bearing  upon  the  breadth  of  that 
'.ri^aji^wiiich  aslironomy  describes,  and  taking  effect  throughout 
those  eras  of  which  geology  is  the  chronicle ! 
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. ,  Jii.,whi^i|pafin€»r<.tben  ^iUi  expanded  eouoepdcmsy- of  'tMs'kxnd, 
Qpme  i]i^;4|i(i  opisrate  upon^  inat  fdtuie,  aoad  much  -eilkanced 
4AQiuJ*€QD8Qioiifia9e^^^upot)  that  re&ied  Bensitivaness^  Bpon  dnt 
reflective  mode,  which,  on  no  very  uncertain  grounds^  we  as^me 
a»  likely,  to  atte]a4  tbefiuSiifiiMi  of  a  diluted  Ohristicimt^f  We 
^i^^i^t  frQm  die  ground  we  have  here  reached,  nor  will  'ive  dareito 
cQuj^otur^.  with  ^tny  definitiveness  or  specificatkoi  of  partic^idajrs^ 
what  tbeae  results  may  be.  The  practical  end  we  hsui  pimosed 
is^attainedy  if  we  have  shown  a  probabilitj  tfaat^-^uhdteF  a&  the 
jictual  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  the  wide  di£^oa 
of  such  a  Christianityy  refining  more  and  more,  but  not  deef4y 
moving,  the  minds  of  m^,  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  rdfi- 
gious  revolution  not  less  extensive  in  its  consequences  1^an>atiy 
which  Chrifitianiaed  communities  have  hitherto  undergone.     >>- 

But  if  such  a  revolution  is  of  a  kind  that  must  eiccite  idaiw, 
>vhere  is  the  remedy,  or  what  are  the  available  means  of  safety  spi 
prevention  ?  We  cannot  be  of  opinion  either  that  the  true  i^iliedy 
is  far  to  seek,  or  that  it  is  of  doubtfol  efficacy.  We  do  hot  be^ 
lieve  that  the  means  proper  for  counteracting  the  influences  we 
have  referred  to,  are  such  as  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  wis- 
dom to  ascertain,  or  of  the  zealous  endeavours  of  intelligent  men 
to  put  in  operation.  INTot  indeed  as  if  we  would  attribute  jiwfi 
than  is  due  to  the  sagacity^  or  to  the  energies  of  m,an,  in  relati^P 
to  the  sustentation  and  growth  of  religious  belie£l  A  deep  sense 
of  our  absolute  dependence,  for  wisdom  and  might,  upon  the 
divjbe  aid,  should  unpel  Christian  men  devoutly  to  hope  i^ 
both  may  be  granted,  and  granted  early,  to  some  who  shall  set 
abput  to  do  what  may  be  done  for  the  renovation  of  the  Ohbii^ 
,TIAN  MiKD,  and  the  i-estoration  of  a  profound  and  well-establish- 
fid  religious  belief.  ' 

.  A  word  is  yet  dtie  to  John  Foster's  memory — deserving  i^s  Jt 
fe,  of  tendemess  and  reverential  affection ;  and  something  shou|4 
be  said  too,  relative  to  that  feature  of  this  signal  pase  wHcA 
has  given  occasion  to  the  preceding  suggestion^.  ,In  somepf;Tt^.e 
passages  we  have  cited,  and  in  several  we  have  not  cited,. iev§?y 
reader,  whose  mind  is  governed  by  religious  awe  and  pious  affec- 
ijpn,  will  be  tempted  to  draw  back ;  he  will:  tremble  n$i(  ^cbie 
9^^  were  inciting,  or  dragging  him  on,  to  look  over  thebriill 
of*  a  volcanic  crater  I  Enough^  enough !  he  will  iMi}i**i4el^-irt 
despend^ain  to  the  t^anquir  levels  of  the  Christian  life  I'  -A 
feeling  is  generated  gi?  if  these  sombre  and  daiSnff  nyedltftlioflS 
must,  at  the  next  turn,  lead  to  blasphemy ;  as  if  there  w^  but 
a  thin' partition  between  John  Foster,  and  SheH^jji^prj^ 
Foster^s  genuine  piety,  his  deep  and"  ubjei^^ei  ium^ 
hirri  always  off  ftom  taking  that  iiext  step,  beyq^)dl,w^^^^|e§.}ifel 
regions  of  atheism  and  despair  1     But  it  is  impossible  to  watch 
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Aedeinelopinent  o£  these  motunoas  ftfelhigs^  <afid  ^to  bbderVe^  their 
^wnUelisin  witk  another' oIubs  of  feelings  of  simflai*  &ttpe<9t,  widt- 
uHfc  beiBff  oonvmced  thai  a  caxisal  eonnejdcm  ran  on  'from  'Ui^  <o«e 
to&eo£eF. 

Foster's  prime  yekrs  of  manhood  wete  cont^ttpot^aneons  (afs  we 
have  already  observed)  with  those  dire  events  whidi  turned  many 
41^  die  best  K)rmed  brains  in  Enrope»  His  intellectnal  and  m6ral 
teoipecament  was  ill-fitted  to  resist  those  maddening  influences ; 
his  early  habits,  his  rdiigions  connexions,  his  position  in  society, 
•verjr  thing  about  him  lent  its  aid  to  carry  him  forward  in  the 
tisnd  direction  of  democratic  enthusiasm,  and  to  breathe  into  his 
^Kil  lib&  frenzy  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  demolition.  '*•  O  veiv 
tmi>Tt-ov«rtiur»^T-overturn  "---these  were  the  notes  ringing  in  his 
ears,  day  aad  night.  But  the  coarse  of  events,  at  nome  and 
aj^road,  so<m  brought  in  upon  such  minds,  and  upon  his,  a  crush- 
Sng  diaaippointinent  I  Foster  lived  to  see  even  his  latest  h6pe 
iKi»appointed — that  of  the  happy  revolutions  which  were  to  enst!ds 
«jk)n  Parliamentsary  reform  1 

'"  Unfortunately  for  me,"  he  says,  "  from  a  temperament  somewhat 
sanguine  and  ardent  in  youth,  I  am  dried  and  cooled  down  to  that  of 
^d  age.  The  course  of  the  world's  events  since  that '  season  of  prime,' 
has  been  a  grievous  disappointment.  No  one  who  is  not  toward  twice 
your  age  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  commotion  there 
was^in  siisceptible  and  in^ammable  spirits.  The  proclamation  went 
ibrthi^  '  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,'  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  re- 
sponsive earthquake  in  the  nations.  The  vain,  short-sighted  seers 
<)f  i^  had  all  our  enthusiasm  ready  to  receive  the  taagnificent  changes ; 
lii(9  doyn&U  oi  all  old  and  corrupt  institutions — >the  explosion  of  pre^ 
ju^ices^^the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  supevs^tioil, 
and  spiritual,  with  all  other,  despotism — ^man  on  the  point  of  being  set 
free  for  a  noble  career  of  knowledge,  liberty,  philanthropy,  virtue^and 

a  I  that,  and  all  that  A  most  shallow  j  udgment,  a  pitiable  ignora^e.of 
Le  natifi*e  of  man,  was  be^trayed  in  these  elated  presumption^*  Butth^ 
^^dsessed  themselves  of  the  mind  as  to  prepare  it  to  feejl  abitter^^ 
br  disappointment  as  time  went  on,  through  so  many  lustrums,  and  ac- 
(iomplished  W  niggardly  a  portion  of  all  the  dream.** — V9I,,  ii.  p.  443. 

^/DisappointmeHtaife  to  the  courfee  of  politifcd  events  drove  fiini 
ilQIt  into  egregious  misapprehensions  of  the  motives  of  public 
ioeii,  imd  then  wrought  in  him  a  mood,  or  temp^,  which  mastered 
bis  rfea^n,  and  whidi^  had  it  not  been  powerfully  counteracted^ 
W<»jJd;  have  broken  up  his  reli^ous  convictions.  '    " 

"^^^I.^as  pleased,  not  at  all  surprised,,  at  yoi^r  coincidence  with  me 
itf'JAmoA'.about  dissenting  or^^  ^nd  al^o  ahou^  a  widely  dif- 

tiimd  Ttiiitt^^  the?  'principles  of  Wellington's  policy  .1^  iijie  measi^e  30 
OTbdlwi)ft'Hd Ireland,'  •  •'' 
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'^One  cannot  help  suspeoting,  that  one  of  his  cfoef  mat^vc^B^ns^a 
^^h  to  have  the  military  force  of  the  country  more  disposable  for  aid 
under  (possible  circumstances),  to  support  their  infemal  JCahomedan 
domination  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  one  earnestly  wishes — ^all 
mere  politieal  calculations  out  of  the  question— to  see  crushed  hj  the 
Russian  invasion.  Under  sanction  of  that  old  humlyugv  ^  the  balance 
of  power,'  and  to  prevent  some  eventually  possible  inconvenience  to  our 
trade  to  the  Levant — ^that  is  to  say,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  sopie 
pecuniary  disadvanta^^our  government  would  not  scruple  to  sink 
the  nation  a  hundred  millions  deeper  in  debt.  But  Ireland  again ! 
who  would  have  thought  that  the  session  of  Parliament,  eommeneiog 
with  the  beneficial  political  measure,  would  pass  off  without  one  par- 
ticle of  any  thing  done  for  the  internal  relief  and  improvement  of  your 
miserable  population — some  plan  for  cultivating  the  waste  lan4  <^ 
providing  for  the  ejected  a>tta^rs  ?  .  .  .  Unfortunate  Ireland, 
and  England,  too,  in  having,  from  generation  to  generation^  a  set  of 
statesmen^  and  a  court,  who  care  resJly  nothing  for  the  public  good,, 
any  otherwise  and  further  than  as  it  may  serve  the  production  of 
revenue !  Still  the  world,  our  part  of  it  included,  is  destined  to  mend. 
The  sovereign  Ruler  over  all  has  declared  so.  And  the  present  ex- 
traordinary division  of  knowledge,  aecompanied,  we  may  hope,  by 
augmentation  of  religion,  ^e  mobility  so  visible  in  the  state  of  the 
world,  the  trembling  and  cracking  of  parts  of  the  old  £ibrio — ^the  pro- 
stration of  some  of  the  inveterate  tyrannies;  these  are  surdly  signs 
that  the  changing  and  meliorating  process  is  at  last  b<^nning.  W^ 
our  race  arrive  at  such  a  siate  as  prophecy  unqnestionfkbly  predicts, 
what  will  they,  can  they,  think  of  the  preceding  ages^  and  of  ours-!" 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

If  Foster  had  only  mixed  in  general  society  enougli  to  find  out 
the  simple  fact,  that  all  peers  arie  not  stupid  scoundrels,  and  t^at 
some  Tories  are  amiable,  benevolent  men,  and  that  a  few  such  are 
in  a  moderate  degree  wise,  (of  course  not  so  wise  as  Whigs !)  he 
would  not  merely  have  corrected  his  views  of  political  parties 
and  events,  but  have  learned  to  think  more  soberly,  and  mare 
cheerfaUy  too,  and  in  a  manner  more  in  accorda,nce  with  the 
tone  of  tne  Scriptutes,  on  subjects  of  greater  difficulty  than  are 
any  mundane  revolutions.  Alas !  that  dusty  attic  at  Stapleton, 
how  much  of  sophistry,  and  how  much  of  despondency  has  it  to 
answer  for ! 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  any  material  good  for  either  nation  froia  tbe 
present  Parliament,  or  from  the  new  monarch  about  whom  th^reis 
so  mad  a  rant  in  fashion.  What  is  such  a  man  likely  to  know  or 
jcare  ahoxki  the  good  of  the  nation,  whose  only  notioQ4>f  yagsfeip*  «^ 
&r  as  yQti9.ppears,  is  that  of  enjoying  himself  at  his  .ease  ^d  gjii^^ 
otherpec^le  fit  their  ease  with  hiH^)  in  a  jolly,  dashing,.  g^i|ngji$xrt 
of  hilarity  f    think  of  such  a  character,  and  then  of  thi  stupi(i»i^®" 
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Tiess  that,  er^  in  Parliament,  is  calHng  him  '^  the  best  king  that  ever 
ascended  the  British  throne."  It  woold  be  quite  enough  to  saj,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  ia  better  than  the  laetj  and  there  could  not  well  be  a 
cheaper  praise. 

^'  1  am  sure  jon  cannot  fail  to  contemplate,  with  great  and  serious 
interest,  the  portentous  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  nations.  There  is 
coming  into  action,  on  a  vast  scale,  a  principle  of  change  and  commo- 
tion— of  hostility,  hatred,  and  defiance  to  the  old  estsuDlished  '^  order 
of  things,'*  which  absolutely  can  never  be  quieted  nor  quelled — ^which 
must  be  pmgressive  with  augmenting  knowledge  Q^  knowledge  is 
l^ower,**)  tot  which  in  pervading  and  actuating  a  mass  so  dreadfully 
corrupt  as  mankind  is  in  even/  nation,  must  inevitably,  while  a  righteous 
iStoyemat  prosides  over  the  world,  be  accompanied  in  its  progress  by 
'^twial  commotions  and  infiietions.  My  settled  impression  is,  that  the 
tMtkg  generation  are  destined  to  witness  a  process  more  tremendous 
titsm  all  theur  predecessors  have  beheld.  While  exulting  at  what  has 
taken  piaee  in  Fmnce,  I  have  yet  no  confidence  of  a  peaceful  result  in 
Europe-''— Vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

And  who  shall  dare  to  deny  the  probability  that  a  woe  may  be 
jsSll  iffltpendiisg  over  Europe,  and  the  world  ?  Nevertheless,  those 
iriio  kave  liWd  to  see  cloud  after  cloud  pass  over  and  disappear, 
^1  be  encouraged  to  put  their  trust  in  Him  whose  compassion 
18  infinite,  and  will,  with  a  cheerAil  importunity,  repeat  daily  the 
player — >"  That  it  may  please  thee  to  have  mercy  upon  all  men." 

Thk  disappointment  of  his  hope  of  political  revolution  worked 

itsdf  into  ius  constitution  in  a  form  which  we  do  not  say  was 

iranoo9X>n8  4>r  malignant — for  his  nature  was  incapable  of  this 

.  — but  of  a  settled  vindictiveness — an  implacable,  undistinguish- 

.hkg  resentment,  of  which  all  existing  institutions,  civil  and  ec- 

.  <defliastical^  and  all  persons  in  high  places — all  holders  of  rank, 

.  wealth,   power — all   '^  dignities,   thrones,    principalities,"   were 

the  luckless  ol^ects.     That  animosity,  of  whicn  povtbb  and 

OFFICB  were  the  butt,  was,  with  him,  little  short  of  a  monomania. 

To  an  extent  of  which  we  were  not  aware  previously  to  the 

perusal  of  tbese  volumes,  such  were  unhappily  the  tendencies  of 

this  gceatf  and^  by  constitvMony  of  this  benignant  mind.    Alas  I 

our&rotiierl 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  mind  thus  accustomed  to  trace  all  the 
ills  of  life  to  the  wicked  selfishness  of  rulers,  and  which  could 
never  entectaia  the  thought  of  domination,  especially  of  irrespon- 
mble  dondnatian^  apart  from  the  recollection  of  those^  complicated 
woes -to  wltieh  komanity  is  liable,  and  of  which  tyrants  are 
^mhoA  to  be^  directly  or  hidireetly,  the  authorsH-«udi  a  mind, 
#if«iy,  wfll  not  approach,  without  edrtrenie  peril,  thostedeepeif'sub- 
J|ftBt«|*^  rdirious  meditation  that  were,  in  fectj  only  too  faraiKar  to 
IPoeteJ^d  soKtai*j^  musiilgs.  We  iieed  not  pursue  this  painftil  sub- 
ject farther,  and  will  only  add  an  expression  of  our  strong  feel- 
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ing — ^a  feeling  already  hinted  at  in  this  Article — that  good  taste, 
generous  feeling  toward  a  great  mind  departed,  together  with  a 
calm  and  philosophic  consideration  of  Foster^s  ^  case,'^  and  of  his 
personal  history,  will  avail  to  screen  a  name  so  dear  to  all  of  iis, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  mockery  of  any  who  might,  by  aid  of 
these  letters,  endeavour  to  hold  up  his  opinions,  extreme  as  they 
were,  to  qontempt,  and  on  the  otner,  from  the  worse  mistake  of 
those  who  would  strive  to  bolster  doctrines  such  as  Foster*s  with  a 
reputation  such  as  his. 

Of  Foster's  literary  course,  or  of  his  standing  as  an  author, 
we  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  say  much.  Few  cir- 
cumstances of  a  marked  or  animated  kind  attended  the  pro- 
duction and-  appearance  of  his  several  works.  They  -maae  a 
pow^iil  impression  at  the  time,  and  procured  for  him  a  widely 
extended  and  on  undisputed  fame ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  his 
Essays  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature ; — they 
will  always  continue  to  nurture  thought  among  the  thoughtftd. 
As  a  writer  too,  Foster  has,  in  a  very  special  manner,  aided  in 
bringing  about  that  revolution,  as  to  style,  which  signalizes  the 
present  era.  Discarding  at  once,  or  cutting  his  way  through, 
that  net-work  of  conventional  phraseology  which  had  embar- 
rassed English  literature,  he  took  hold  of  the  English  language 
with  an  energetic  grasp — wielded  it  as  an  implement  of  mind — 
bent  it,  this  way  and  that,  at  his  pleasure,  and  compelled  it  to 
convey,  so  far  as  any  symbols  can  convey,  the  mind  of  a  writer 
to  the  mind  of  a  reader.  Just  what  he  was  thinkings — ^pen  in 
hatid — ^that,  and  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  Foster  compelled 
words  and  sentenice  to  make  known :  he  is  one  of  a  few  who 
hare  bro^ught  the  English  tongue  back  from  a  sapless  convea- 
tionality,  to  a  vital  actuality.  He  has  helped  to  render  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs,  a  medium  of  intercourse  between 
mind  and  mind,  in  the  most  abbreviated  form  possible.  If  his 
sentences  are  long  and  complicated,  and  his  paragraphs  cumbrous, 
it  is  because  they  are — for  brevity  sake— overcharged  with 
^neaning. 

**  Holdsworth  sent  me  the  British  Review,  in  which,  in  the  terms 
'  exquisite  precision  of  language,'  I  fancy  I  see  a  recognition  (and  the 
only  one  I  evjer  have  seen  or  heard,)  of  that  which  I  consider  as  the 
advantageous  peculiarity  of  my  diction  ;  namely,  if  I  may  use  such  a 
phrase,  its  verity  to  the  ideas — its  being  composed  of  words  and  con- 
structions merely  and  distinctly  fitted  to  the  thoughts,  with  a  perfect 
disregard  of  any  general  model,  and  a  rejection  of  all  the  set  Jtod  arti- 
ficial forinalities  of  fihraseology  in  use,'  even  among  good  'writers  ^f 
mky  add,  a  special'  trnth  and  consisteney  in  aH  language  invoMkg'figiM^i 
If  you  are  beginning  to  say,  '  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thy- 
self,' I  may  ask  whether  it  should  not  be  an  excepted  case  when  that 
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*  other*  has  not  sense  to  see  any  thing  in  me  to  praise.  Quite  enough, 
however,  of  the  subjeet." — Vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

^  *'  I  am  v^rj  glad,  not  that  indolence  has  so  long  kept  me  from  being 
an  atathor,  but  glad  of  Hie  fact  of  having  not  become  an  author  sooner. 
A.  more  advantageous  impression  will  be  made  by  the  first  production 
of  so  niAtui^  a-  character,  than  I  should  probably  have  mad^  by  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  to  the  present  intellectual  pitch  from  such  an 
inferior  commencement  as  I  should  have  made,  even  six  or  seven  years 
since.  I  am  gratified  in  feeling  that  my  mind  was  reserved,  either  in 
consequence  of  something  in  its  essential  constitution,  or  from  the  de- 
fectiveness of  its  early  discipline,  for  a  late — a  very  late  maturity.  It 
is  yet  progressive ;  if  1  shall  live  six  or  ten  years,  and  can  compel  my- 
self to  a  rigorous,  especially  if  to  a  scientific j  discipline,  I  am  certain 
it  will  ^ink  much  better  then  thftn  it  dofes  now ;  though  in  the  ftieult^ 
6f  invention  it  has  probably  almost  reached  its  limit.  i 

<^  My  total  want  of  all  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of 
all  metaphysical  reading,  I  exceedingly  deplore.  Whatever  of  i  this 
kind  appears  in  these  letters  is  from  my  own  observation  and  reflec*- 
tion,  mach  more  than  from  any  other  resource.  But  every  thing  be- 
longing to  abstraction  has  cost  me  inconceivable  labour;  and  maiyy 
passages  which  even  now  may  appear  not  very  perspicuous,  or  not^ 
perhaps,  even  true,  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  laboured  form  of  the  ideas. 
I  like  my  mind  for  its  necessity  of  seeking  the  abstraction  of  every  sub- 
iect ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  is,  without  more  ktiowledge  and  dis- 
cipline, extremely  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  the  work  is  done  very 
awkwardly  or  erroneously.  How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the 
labours  of  an  author,  unless  himself  also  were  an  author  1  How  often 
I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  adjusting  two  or  three  sentences  amidst 
a  perplexity  about  niceties,  which  would  be  far  too  impalpable  t6  be 
6ven  comprehended,  if  one  were  to  state  them,  by  the  greatest  number 
of  readers.  Neither  is  the  reader  aware  how  often,  after  this  has 
been  done,  the  sentences  or  paragraphs  so  adjusted  were,  after  several 
hours'  deliberation  tlie  next  day,  all  blotted  out.  The  labour  of  months 
lies  in  this  discarded  state  in  the  manuscripts,  which  I  shall  bum 
when  I  know  that  the  volume  is  all  printed.  Less  of  this  kind  of  loss» 
however,  would  be  sustained  in  making  another  volume ;  the  long  re- 
vision which  I  have  now  finished  having  given  me  a  most  excellent 
set  of  lessons  in  composition,  in  consequence  of  which  I  should  much 
better  execute  the  first  writing,  in  the  case  of  producing  other  works. 
You  will  forgive  this  egotisn\;  none  of  it  appears  in  the  book." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  308. 

Foster  has  not,  however — such  is  our  humble  opinion — ^in  any 
permanent  or  very  appreciable  manner,  controlled  the  world  of 
opinion.  He  has  not  visibly  swayed  a  sceptre  in  the  realm^ 
either  of  thought  or  of  action.  Beside  that  he  needed — for  fuj- 
SUing  any  such  function — a  more  solid  structure  of  the  rea- 
soomg  faculty,  as  well  as  more  of  discipline  and  breadth  ;^-^more 
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woiUng  foroe-***more  spring — ^more  appliance— ^he  rnvrt^  befbce 
attempting  the  task  which  liis  eminent  powers  might  seeia  to  v»^ 
pose  upon  him^-he  must  have  mastered  the  despomknej-  of  \b» 
natnre  :^-^he  mnst  have  known  how  to  entertaui  Aop«,  apsvt  fihom 
ejoeitemmt; — hope^  as  the  mind's  moving  feroe  and  gmi».  He 
must,  moreover,  have  laid  aside  absolutely — ^he  must  hare  fanned 
over  to  the  inferior  spirits  of  his  party  that  congeries  of  pcmo9tfer- 
OQS  prejudices,  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  if  stined  and  iAomoiy  h& 
rather  gasped  than  breathed ;— straggled,  rather  than  raoved ! 

One  great  quality,  however,  and  a  true  mark  of  a  great  sakid,! 
and  which,  had  other  faculties  and  dispositions  been  ctmgwiial). 
would  have  fitted  him  for  ofiBce  as  a  master  of  his  times-^*as  9t 
leader  of  the  people ;  and  better,  as  a  servant  of  God,  dis^MTg-^ 
ing  an  arduous  funotipn ;  was  his  superiority  to  the  egotisna^  the 
petty  solidtade  about  literary  reputation,  the  small  ambtlfaMa  of 
the  ^^  auth(»r."    On  thiift  ground^  Foster  must  be  allowed  tGriataid 
higher  than  Robert  Hall,  and  he  was^  we  think,  mom  capablee£an» 
act,  or  a  course  of  sel^^sacrifice  than  he*    If  the  altemati:ve  had: 
even  been  distinctly  placed  before  Hall  of  throwing  the  uxurvese' 
overboard,  or  of  risking  his  &me  as  an  accomplished  master  of- 
sentences,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  haveriskeid  it ;  and  yet  not 
without  an  effort ;  whereas  Foster  would  have  done  so  with  Sttle- 
or  none.     6re^4^,  not  merely  in  mind,  but  in  soul ;  yet  he  wo^d 
have  been  great^  if  at  all  times  Kobert  Hall  could  have  forgjotten 
"  Robert  Hall ;"  but  the  day  he  lived  in  offered  trying  tempta- 
tions to  a  mind  such  as  his — a  mind  exquisitely  sensible  of  the  very 
finest  qualities  of  style,  as  well  as  alive  to  the  grandest  conc^)tioiis« 
He  lived  through  the  closing  years  of  the  era»  gone  probabty  &r 
ever,  in  which  a  bright  fame  might  engage  mudi  of  men's  «ttea** 
tion.     The  era  of  genius  is  past ;  and  we  live  amid  things,,  atnid 
ei^nts,  amid  interests,  amid  masses,  and  in  the  midst  oi^  ^  the 
public  welfare*."     Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  personal  fanai^  was 
at  a  premium;  now,  it  is  at  a  discount. 

As  to  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  his  soul,  ss  to  bis  sense  of 
the  urgency  of  whatever  touches  the  well-being  of  man,  a»  to>  hb 
constitutional  mindfiilness  of  eternity,  and  his  ^^  conscience  to*- 
ward  God,"  Foster  might  have  done  that  which  at  the  presenife 
moment  is  so  much  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  personally 
capable  of  resolving  to  compromise  his  literary  status j  it  by  dcm^ 
so  he  might  have  woke  the  dull  ear  of  his  fellow  men,  and  b«ve 
prevailedwith  them  to  listen  to  the  '^  things  pertaining  t»  ftJUr 
peace."  He  might  have  dared  to  sound  neaven's  tnneQfet,c 
although  forecasting  the  probable  consequence — that  the  ireareiw 
of  nice  ears  would  severefy  criticize  the  performance*  Iti  waa  noil;  r 
any  egotism  (vanity  he  liad  none)  that  would  have.  .^tfKKt  in  hi^' 
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wsarin  attempting  the  highest  and  most  perilons  tasks.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  him  to  baiiish  for  ever  from  his  thoughts  the 
irritatuig  f^ooUection  of  that  '^  intolerable  amsance  the  Establish** 
ed*  GkcBKsb)^  Foster  might  have  done  much  in  awakening  men 
to  It  sense  of  their  indefeasible  relationship  to  eternal  justice^  and 
to  eternal  mGrcy. 

But  John  Foster  is  gone  I  Has  his  soul,  his  deq}  hearty  his 
sd&fin^tting  mind,  his  sorrowful  and  resentful  sense  of  whatgvcor 
bears  mk&on  tJie  weal  and  woe  of  millions ;  has:  this  intensely-«feel« 
ing  «oni  been  breathed  into  any  younger  bosom  f  Among  the 
m^  of  tweutj-^tihree,  the  men  who  are  to  transact  the  affairs  of 
the  coming  time,  are  there  any  who  may  be  capable  of  the 
greatest  «erviceS'-»ambitiou8  of  working-^ambition  apart ;  bxq 
there  any,  firm  in  reason  and  well-disciplined,  calm  in  temper,  im- 
moveable in  resolve,  and  sound  in  belief,  who  would  form  the  un* 
c(nf)^mufiicated  purpose  of  labouring  to  recal  the  Christian  com^ 
munity  to  a  sense  of  great  truths,  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
mass  of  minds,  the  unabated  powers  of  the  Christian  Bevelation  I 

Supposing  there  were  the  mfen  to  undertake  such  a  work,  they 
niustremeniber  that  although  it  must  be  carried  on  from  the  pulpit 
in  partf  yet^  as  the  world  is  now  constituted,  it  must  be  mainly 
through  the  press ;  and  so  to  carry  it  on  demands  years  of  sedn- 
Idas  pre|oaration  ;  it  demands,  at  the  least,  a  purpose  formed,  and 
steadily  adhered  to,  through  that  seven  years  which  rules  a  man's 
destiny — ^the  period  from  three-and-twenty  to  thirty.  But  now 
if  one  should  aspire  to  the  task  of  schoohng  snch  a  mind,  one 
mttet  remember  that  he  whom  one  has  in  idea  wiU  not  be  thait 
mry  person,  unless  he  be  moved  from  within,  unless  he  be  guided 
from  within,  unless  he  be  ir^tinct  with  that  wisdom  which  never 
cto  be  conveyed,  as  a  lesson^  from  one  mind  to.  another. 

But  this  is  a  theme  too  special  and  peculisir  for  the  place  and 
occasion.  To  descend  for  a  moment  to  a  lower  ground,  we  must 
ask  leave  to  express  the  earnest  wish — a  wish  vividly  renewed 
by  our  consideration  of  Foster's  course  and  temper — ^that,  in 
schools  and  colleges  a  loftier  and  wider  feeling  than  seems  at 
preswit  to  pervade  many  of  such  places  were  cherished.  No- 
thing is  more  sickening  to  the  hopes  which  a  Christian  man  fondly 
entertains  for  the  commgtime,  tnan  to  find  young  bosoms — afresh 
from  college,  heaving  with  sectarian  fervours  I — to  find  that  the 
acrid  ecclesiastical  temper  of  the  present  moment — this  narrow, 
baming  mood,  is  the  mood,  not  of  soured  seniors,  who  are  leaving 
th^  stage,  but  of  young  men !  With  petfect  patience  we  could 
sit  and  hear  grey  inquisitors  talking  about  *^  our  Church,**'  and 
ringing  chknges  upoii  the  old  "  no  salvation"  bells ;  but  it  is  no^ 
tbirig  less  than  atn  anguish  of  the  soul  to  listen  to  the  heartless 
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and  hateftil  solemnities  of  Church  or  sectarian  bigotry — from 
ruddy  lips  I  John  Foster  left  his  college  with  such  views  of  the 
world  and  the  Church  as  were  given  nim  there  and  tlien^  and 
which  should  not  be  heavily  inculpated,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  political  and  religious  state  of  things  in  England,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  is 
it  so,  that  these  fifty  years  have  done  so  little  for  us,  that  the  fear 
may  be  entertained  lest  another  John  Foster  may  even  now  be 
leaving  college — his  head  perturbed  with  notions  not  more  phi- 
losophically sound,  or  more  becoming  a  Christian  teacher,  than 
were  those  held  to  be  unquestionable  truths  at  Bristol,  and  else- 
where, in  the  year  1792  ? 

Let  none  say  that  we  are  seizing  the  occasion  to  aim  a  shaft 
at  "  the  sects,"  or  at  "  radicalism/'  It  is  not  this  religious  com- 
munity, or  that — ^it  is  not  this  political  doctrine,  or  that,  which 
we  deprecate ;  but  it  is  that  vehemence  and  rancour,  ecclesiasti- 
cs and  political,  which  are  turning  men  aside,  every  where,  from 
the  consideration  of  those  truths  which  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
conscience,  which,  instead  of  irritating  the  temper,  tranquillize  it ; 
which  make  man  far  more  sensitive  toward  his  own  delinquencies, 
than  toward  the  ecclesiastical  or  theological  faultiness  of  others; 
which  sicken  men  of  the  habit  of  dealing  in  denunciations ;  which 
make  them  tremble  for  themselves  at  the  thought  of  God's  thun- 
derbolt, rather  than  grasp  it'  to  hurl  at  others.  The  diluted 
Christianism,  the  advances  of  which  we  dread,  may  well  consist 
with  sectarian  fervour ;  but  it  will  not  consist  with  a  deepened 
belief  of  the  Gospel..  The  world  has,  in  past  times,  seen  Cnurch 
zeal,  and  Pantheism,  and  Polytheism,  enthroned  together ;  and 
may  see  them  again  associated :  but  not  if  Christianity  entire, 
lodges  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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Aj^.  lt.-7-1 . .  Mevfwirs  bf  the  f^etenders  a^d  their  Adherents*    By 

JoB[)c  HENEAdE  Jesse.  2  vols.  London,  184^. 
21  JHfemairs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1715   and  1745,     By  Mrs^  . 

,^0M80N.    S  vols..  London,  1845-6.  ,  . 

3.''Afemo     o/  Prince  Charles  Stmrtj  commordy  called  ike  Xoimg 

Pr^tendeTy  with  Notices^  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745.    By  Charles 

^!Lou18  KiX)SE;j  pEsq.    .2  yok     London,  1845, 

Twenty  years  ago.  James  Hogg  pubKshed  the  lyrical  poetw 
of^t^e  J^acobites,  which  was  fast  receding  from  among  us,  as  eacii 

ET  carried  pflf  another  and  another  of  the  stragglers  who  bad 
n  out  in  the  '45.  He  did  service  to  literature  an4  the  world, 
byJSlx^ng  down  for  ever  so  many  exquisite  lyrics,  which  consti-^ 
tufe  the  most  enduring  record  of  the  feelings  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  extinct  party  who  composed  them.  With  the  natural 
leftnings  of  an  editor  to  his  subject,  he  found  genius  in  every 
poem^  and  looked  at  Jacobitism  in.  such  a  manner,  that  the 
e^inction  of  the  Stuarts  alone  prevented  the  authorities  from 
asking  an  interview  with  the  Shepherd,  on  the  application  of  the 
treaso!)  Iaws» .  But  though  the  arm  of  the  law  was  paralyzed,  the 
poBce  of  literature — the  critics — ^were  in  their  prime.  The 
E^nburgh  Remew  pounced  upon  the  imhappj  author  and  his 
book,  and  dragged  before  a  court  of  Whic  jurisdiction  the  ccnn- 
pifer,  who,  by  covert  hints,  and  often  by  direct  statement,  advo- 
cated the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  exiled  family,  and  thus 
blackened  the  memory  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  done  it  alL  Hogg 
is  termed  every  thing  but  a  man  of  sense ;  and  the  poetry  itsea 
is  classed  among  the  fugitive  political  squibs,  which,  like  the 
ephemerides,  should  die  on  the  aay  of  birtn. 

Times  are  changed,  indeed,  wnen  the  doctrines  which  Scott 
could  just  insinuate,  and  for  mildly  asserting  which  Hogg 
endureiil  martyrdom,  have  been  urged  in  four  octavo  volumes 
with  an  earnestness  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  though  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  were  yet  attainable.  We  had  thought 
that  Jacobitism  had  died  away,  even  amid  the  scenes  which 
cradled  it  into  youth,  and  saw  the  brief  triumphs  of  its  maturity. 
In  the  mixed  and  variegated  shades  of  moaem  party,  we  had 
imagined  that  the  search  would  be  in  vain  for  the  principles  of 
our  Jacobite  fathers.  Their  gallant  achievements  ana  their 
heroic  deaths  came  to  us  through  the  cold  medium  of  history,  or 
in  the  plaintive  melody  of  Jacobite  song.  Time  was  doing  its 
usual  duty  of  reducing  heroes  to  ordinary  proportions,  ana  the 
romance  of  the  '45  ran  the  risk  of  an  eclipse.    Even  the  long 
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list  of  terrible  proscriptions  which  swept  over  a  mined  party,  ex- 
tinguishing ancient  families,  and  changing  the  very  names  of  the 
districts  that  for  ages  bad  belonged  to  them,  had  been  forgotten, 
under  the  benim  civil^iation  which  has  followed  the  consohdation 
of  the  throne  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  end  of  Jacobitism  appeared  to  be  approaching  from  very 
want  of  an  object  for  which  to  live.  After  a  flickering  life,  kept 
up  by  the  gemus  of  Scott,  it  hastened  to  its  exit,  and  ought  ere 
this  to  have  disappeared  firom  the  stage  of  existing  politics.  It 
still,  however,  exists  to  plague  us.  Though  not  as  an  active 
principle,  capable  of  practical  application,  by  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Stuarts,  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  speculative 
opinions,  which  tear  up  by  the  root  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  of  a  whining  sentimentality  which  mis- 
leads the  iudgment  by  arousing  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart. 
The  calamities  of  the  wars  of  ambition  are  effaced  by  a  year  of 
peace ;  those  of  the  wars  of  opinion,  political  or  religious,  make 
a  profounder  impression,  since  they  touch  at  the  core  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  society  is  based.  Accustomed,  therefore,  to  the 
immortality  of  party — ^finding,  not  in  the  glens  merely,  but  in 
the  crowded  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  Covenanters  still  animating 
their  descendants,  and  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  dissent — ^it  were  strange  if  a  great  party  Uke 
the  Jacobites,  so  resolute  in  their  schemes,  so  generous  in  their 
sacrifices,  so  ardent  in  their  devotion,  had  passed  away  without 
leaving  on  society  an  impression  of  their  existence. 

Be  it  from  conviction,  or  from  morbid  sentimentality,  or  as  a 
bookselling  speculation,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Thom- 
son and  Mr.  Jesse  with  two  books  filled  with  the  most  rampant 
Jacobitism.  This  would  be  pleasant  reading  now,  were  it  not 
the  germinating  fabe  prindples,  and  the  giving  assistance  to  a 
party  who  wish  to  roll  oack  the  free  opiiiions  of  the  Revolution. 
The  phantoms  of  hereditary  right  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
which  had  long  slept  quietly  in  their  graves,  have  astonished  the 
world  by  the  tale  of  their  strange  resurrection.  Under  anothtf 
name,  every  doctrine  against  which  our  fiithers  protested,  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  which  the  Stuarts  feU,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  elaborate  eulogy.  Thus  the  departed  great  are  robbed 
of  their  reward,  and  sentimental  historians  and  Tractarian 
polemics  destroy,  by  distinctions  and  exceptions,  all  political 
morality  and  all  constitutional  freedom. 

Yet  the  three  works  which  have  just  appeared  on  the  history 
of  Jacobitism  are  an  agreeable  accession  to  our  literature.    They 

Sive  the  history  of  the  empire  subseouent  to  the  Revolution ;  they 
0  it,  too,  in  the  form  the  most  engagmg  and  instructive.  Manoirs 
increase  the  interest,  by  individmSizing  the  narrative,  and  eenr 
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teriDg  the  attention  on  a  single  object.  Pamting  men  in  disha- 
bille— exhibiting  them  in  their  retirement — associating  ns  with 
the  history  of  their  private  life,  in  those  moments  when  nature 
speaks — ^these  writings  create  an  interest  always  superior  to  that 
of  history,  which  hampers  itself  but  little  with  details,  and  ele- 
vates its  heroes  upon  a  pedestal.  We  see  the  past  more  ftilly 
than  was  ever  wished  by  the  men  whose  doings  constitute  public 
history — ^we  can  unravel  the  secret  motives  and  outrageous  pre- 
tensions of  an  age  divided  from  ours  by  a  hundred  years,  and  as 
each  rotten  reputation  is  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  this  moral 
Herculaneum,  we  find  many  an  illusion  vanishing  as  to  character 
and  actions. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  important  period  of  fifty-seven 
years,  firom  the  Revolution  to  the  last  Rebellion,  has  found  his- 
torians fiill  in  all  things,  in  the  three  writers  who  have  published 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites.-  They  have  confined  themselves 
only  to  one  party,  whose  history,  however,  must  always  be  inter- 
esting to  Scotland  and  to  Scotsmen.  Commencing  with  the 
statesmen  of  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  we  have  a  continued 
biographical  narrative  to  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
'45.  In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished, 
we  have — barring  the  Jacobite  leaning — much  to  praise,  and  but 
little  to  condemn. 

Both  Mr.  Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson  have  the  merit  of  adding, 
fix)m  unpublished  papers,  something  new  to  what  is  already 
known.  That  whicn  is  old  they  have  placed  in  an  intelligible 
garb,  and  dragged  considerable  information  from  the  obscurity 
of  volumes  which  the  world  had  forgotten.  But,  while  Mr.  Jesse 
displays  great  industry,  he  has  little  discrimination.  All  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  he  has  given  us — truth,  falsehood, 
exaggeration,  nonsense — compiled,  with  great  fidelitv,  Irom  everv^ 
source  accessible  to  investigation  and  industry.  With  the  indif- 
ference of  a  practised  writer,  he"  is  not  ambitious  of  originality. 
Provided  the  book  is  made,  it  matters  not  to  whom  belongs  the 
merit  of  the  writing ;  and  accordingly,  every  third  page  is  a 
quotation  of  the  interesting  passages  in  all  the  pamphlets,  his- 
tories, and  memoirs  which  have  enlightened  the  World  on  the 
Histoiy  of  Jacobitism.  By  using  his  scissors  rather  thian  his 
head,  Mr.  Jesse  has  furnished  us  with  a  better  book  than  a 
stricter  attention  to  originality,  or  a  higher  intellectual  activity, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  us.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  the  preference  bestowed  on  his  quotations,  he  has  not 
laboured  at  all  times  for  the  honour  of  his  sagacity,  and  has  in- 
serted much  to  increase  the  volume  rather  than  the  interest.  In 
regard  to  what  is  original,  we  might  have  had  a  more  distihct  nat-' 
ratiye  of  those  minutice  that  illustrate  personal  character,  national 
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manners,  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time.  Much  of 
the  general  speculation — in  high  Cambjses  vein — ^not  very  con- 
sistent or  profound,  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  supplanted 
by  a  few  of  those  numerous  anecdotes  which  escaped  the  mdustry 
of  Forbes,  Scott,  and  Chambers,  and  which,  though  still  circu- 
lating in  society,  are  fast  dropping  into  oblivion.  iSie  Jacobitism 
of  the  volumes  is,  moreover,  evidently  not  native  here,  and  to 
the  manner  bom.  It  has,  with  him,  only  the  appearance  of  being 
the  medium  for  fine  writing,  like  those  old  airs  that  musicians 
take,  in  order  to  produce  upon  them  a  thousand  new  variations. 
Yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Jesse's  book  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  greater  part  is  occupied  with  the  history  m  Prince  Charles. 
There  is  also  a  ftdl  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  old  Chevalier,  the  father 
of  the  Prince,  more  complete  and  accurate  than  any  other  we  know 
of  in  the  English  language.  Add  to  these  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles — of  the  Cardinal 
York,  his  brother,  the  last  and  best  of  the  Stuart  line  since  the 
days  of  James  the  First — of  the  gallant  old  Balmerino — of  the 
Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie — of  Lord  Greorge  Murray, 
and  the  celebrated  Flora  McDonald. 

Mr.  Klosrfs  book  is  one  with  greater  pretensions  to  originality, 
and  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  young  Chevar 
lier,  with  a  prefatory  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Stuart  reigns. 
Mr.  Klose,  though  a  foreigner,  has  fallen  into  few  of  the  blun- 
ders which  might  have  been  excusable  in  him,  when  treating  of 
the  antique  histoid  of  another  land.  He  brings  to  his  task  ^1  a 
foreigners  impartiality,  with  few  of  a  foreigner's  prejudices.  Had 
he  referred  more  to  his  authority,  and  told  the  sources  of  his 
knowledge,  we  would  have  had  greater  confidence  in  his  narra- 
tive, and  given  a  more  implicit  respect  to  his  speculative  opinions. 
These  in  general  are  just,  liberal,  and  philosophic ;  and  while  the 
romance  of  history  is  not  lost  by  prosaic  dulness,  the  writer  never 
rides  the  pegasus  of  imagination,  to  excite  a  "  thrilling^'  interest, 

-  by  a  burst  of  forced  and  metaphorical  conceits. 

Mrs.  Thomson's  work  is  one  which  has  agreeably  disap- 
pointed us.  It  is  a  genuine  book,  a  little  too  pompous  and 
ambitious  in  its  style  for  memoirs,  yet  written  with  an  ear- 
nest honesty  of  feeling,  that  goes  far  to  palliate  its  errors  of  opi- 
nion. We  began  to  read  it,  in  a  spirit  of  nopeless  resignation,  ae- 
termined  honestly  to  discharge  tne  task  of  only  judmng  it  on 
trial.  We  anticipated  that  it  would  have  been  a  production  of 
the  same  school,  as  that  of  all  the  lady  writers  on  Scottish  history, 
— ^Seeble  in  statement,  erroneous  in  its  facts,  sickly  in  its  thought, 
but  above  and  beyond  all,  with  an  intolerable  mouthing  of  the  most 

nnaudlin  sentiment.    tVe  have  found  it,  however,  a  book,  with 
iregard  to  facts,  careftdly  compiled, — drawn  not  merely  from  the 
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ready  sources  patent  to  all,  but  from  the  secrecy  of  ancient  car 
binets,  in  which  was  entombed  a  large  collection  of  interesting 
correspondence,  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  the 
world.  We  see  that  this  lady  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
her  time  in  the  study  of  the  books  containing  the  history 
of  the  events  of  which  she  treats ;  she  cites  them  as  one  who 
loves  them  and  knows  them  well ;  she  borrows  from  them  a 
crowd  of  piquant  passages  and  interesting  anecdotes^  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  forgotten  sources.  Freshness  and  animation  reign 
throughout ;  and  in  the  passages  most  Jacobitical  in  their  ten- 
dencv,  the  good  nature,  good  spirit,  and  agreeable  writing  silence 
rebuke.  She  has  never  allowed  what  she  terms  "  a  leaning  for 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  Stuarts"  to  pervert  the  impartiality 
of  history.  Neither  do  we  meet  with  any -cruel  outrages  upon 
logic,  or  any  perversion  of  those  great  principles  on  which  rests 
the  column  ot  British  freedom,  erected  with  such  painful  efibrt, 
and  guarded  with  such  unsleeping  zeal. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  revised  by  persons  capable  of 
saving  the  writer  from  mistakes.  When  we  find  a  lady  versant 
in  the  technical  jargon  of  the  Scottish  law,  and  rivalling  Bailie 
Macwheeble  himself  in  the  correct  description  of  "  fee  and  life- 
rent," and  of  all  the  mysteries  of  "  dispositions  of  lands,  heritages, 
tenements,  annual  rents,  together  with  the  goods,  jewels,  gear, 
utensils,  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  nolt,  com,  and  others  pertaining 
and  belonging  to,"  &c.  &c.  (vol.  ii.  p.  301,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  180-6,) 
we  are  scarcely  in  error  in  supposing  that  some  moaem  bailie 
has  given  the  aid  of  his  inspiration  to  the  history:  There  are, 
however,  some  errors  in  regard  to  localities  that  might  have  been 
avoided,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  any  bailie  who,  (according 
to  Mrs.  Malaprop,)  by  being  "  instructed  in  geometry,  might 
know  something  of  the  contagious  countries."  Thus  we  have 
the  village  of  Logierait,  near  Dunkeld,  transmuted  into  Logaret, 
(vol.  i.  p.  87.)  OXe  house  of  Stewart  of  Gaimtully,  is  changed 
into  "  tne  house  of  Stewart  of  GranduUy^^  (vol.  i.  p.  155,)  which 
might  be  confounded  with  Stewart  of  Grandtully — a  different 
fiumly.  The  river  Earn  becomes  Eruj  (vol.  i.  p.  181,)  and  the 
Trosachs  are  transmuted  into  Trosa^hsy  (vol.  ii.  p.  156.)  Many 
other  blunders  of  the  same  kind, — some  typographical  and  others 
editorial, — ^we  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  in  regard  to  a  work 
which  possesses  so  many  recommendations. 

Mrs.  Thomson,  by  not  giving  a  history  of  Prince  Charles,  has 
ample  space  for  separate  memoirs  of  the  subordinates.  Her  first 
volume  contains  an  admirable  biography  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in 
which  we  are  carried  back  to  the  old  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and 
enlightened  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  suppress 
sion  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  '15.  We  have  also  a  memoir  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  closed  his  short  career,  amid 
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universal  sympathy,  on  the  scaffold ;  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 
whose  opposition  to  Mar  and  graphic  history  of  the  insurrection,  j 

have  saved  his  memory  from  the  ohlivion  that  his  insignificance 
otherwise  would  have  ensured  him ;  and,  finally,  of  Cameron  of  j 
Lochiel,  the  most  patriotic,  disinterested,  and  bravest  Jacobite  of 
tbem  all«  The  second  volume  commences  with  the  biography  of 
the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  who  was  saved  from  the  scaffold  by  the 
heroic  intrepiditv  of  his  wife ;  of  Viscount  Kenmure,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Tulubardine ;  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  an  illustrious 
obscure,  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  little  and  cares  less,  and 
of  whom  aU  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  may  be  simimed  up  by 
^ying,  that  he  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Claverhouse,  and  was 
Qut  in  the  '15.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is,  however,  oc- 
cupied with  two  names  with  which  Scotland  once  rang  from  side 
to  side — ^Rob  Roy  and  Fraser  of  Lovat.  The  former,  though 
at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  could  scarcely  be  enrolled  among 
the  Jacobites.  At  the  same  time,  we  like  to  read  his  histoiy, 
though  it  miffht  have  been  told  with  somewhat  less  of  the  tone  of 
a  sermon  on  numan  frailty.  Of  the  life  of  Lovat,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  gives  a  good  but  rather  stilted  and  grandiloquent 
portrait  of  that  extraordinary  being,  who,  with  all  the  vices 
of  human  nature,^  could  simulate  virtue  so  admirably,  that  he 
sometimes  convinced  himself  that  it  was  real.     Of  this  incom- 

E arable  rascal,  we  meet  with  a  new  incident  somewhat  pecu- 
ar.  It  appears  that,  besides  being  an  outlaw,  prison-breaker, 
and  perpetrator  of  every  crime,  including  rape,  perjury,  assas* 
sination,  arson,  treason,  he  was  guilty  of  rather  successfiil 
hypocrisy.  He  took  holy  orders  when  he  found  time  hanging 
on  his  hands  in  France,  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  attracted  vast 
crowds  to  the  evangelical  sermons  of  the  Cur6  of  St.  Omer  1  Of 
the  third  volume,  we  need  only  mention,  that  it  contains  a  very 
ftdl  memoir  of  Lord  George  Murrav — of  Flora  MQonald — of  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock — of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  of  Charles 
Kadcliffe,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 

The  most  defective  passages  in  these  three  books  are  the  his- 
tory of  party.  While  nothmg  is  left  to  be  desired  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  persons,  we  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  doings  of 
those  great  parties  that  divided  the  empire.  While  we  have  a 
fikithfrd  narrative  of  the  antics  of  the  puppets,  we  are  told  nothing 
of  the  people  who  pulled  the  string.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Whigs  ana  Tories  of  the  days  of  William  and  Anne  conducted 
themselves,  relative  to  the  exiled  princes,  constitute  by  far  the 
roost  int^esting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Jacobitism.  They  ex- 
hibit a  series  of  intrigues  without  example  in  profligacv,  unpar- 
alleled in  bltmders.  The  battles  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  senate 
rise  in  interest  above  Sheriffmuir  or  CuUoden.  It  was  in  the 
Cabinet  alone  that  the  danger  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
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ment  was  ever  imminent^  and  it  was  by  the  doings  there  that 
tlie  Stuarts  had  ever  a  chance  of  a  second  restoration. 

On  this  subject  all  our  three  historians  are  either  erroneous  or 
mute ;  and  we  regret  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Thomson  is  the  greatest 
offender  of  the  three.  We  are  surprised  that  she  has  omitted  a 
history  of  the  Jacobite  intrigues  in  the  days  of  William,  and  of 
the  policy  of  that  sagacious  monarch.  Of  the  still  more  inter- 
esting events  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  little  is  told,  and  that  errone- 
ously. Parties  are  confounded ;  and  the  crimes  of  the  Tories  are 
mercilessly  laid  upon  the  Whigs.  Yet  xuiless  there  be  a  correct 
and  even  minute  account  of  the  intrigues  at  Court,  the  first  re- 
bdlion,  in  its  origin,  is  absolutely  unintellimble ;  and  the  second, 
in  its  apparent  imprudence,  criminal  and  dishonest.  The  first  was 
the  resmt  of  passion,  a  start  of  phrensy,  on  the  part  of  the  baffled 
intriguers  of  the  last  ministry  of  Anne.  The  second^  where  the 
cloak  required  to  be  made  after  it  began  to  rain — ^where  an  in- 
surrection was  raised  without  a  regiment  organized,  can  only  be 
redeemed  &om  being  a  crime,  as  great  in  morals  as  in  law,  by  the 
state  of  parties  at  the  '45.  To  tell  that  Charles  raised  his  stanidard 
at  Glenfinlas — ^sained  the  battles  of  Preston  and  of  Falkirk — ^was 
routed  at  CuUoaen — Shunted  in  the  Hebrides,  and  finally  escaped, 
is  to  tell  us  half  the  story,  upon  which  no  judgment  can  be 
pronounced  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Chevalier.  The 
same  difficulty  surrounds*  us  here,  that  fetters  the  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  Mary.  Compassion  for  misfi)r- 
tune  perverts  the  tnith  of  history.  It  represents  the  victims  of 
their  own  excesses  as  abandoned  to  party  Airy,  instead  of  being 
condemned  by  all  the  majesty  of  national  justice.  Thus  the  men 
who  wanted  an  espouse  to  begin  the  tragedy  of  their  country, 
appear  as  martvrs  by  the  heroism  of  their  death.  Our  only  re- 
S()urce  is  in  what  Mr.  Elose  alone  has  attempted.  Before  we 
can  strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  tne  history  of  the 
Stuarts,  we  must  recall  the  story  of  their  expulsion — ^the  succes- 
sion of  abuses^— of  obstinate  and  enormous  error — of  fatal  folly, 
by  which  a  family,  delivered  to  all  the  elements  of  decay,  marched 
rapidly  to  its  ruin.  We  had  a  long  experience  of  its  incapacity. 
By  timt  light  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  to  its  level,  a  romantic 
story,  which,  by  exhibitions  of  courage  and  generosity,  would 
othmrwise  ennoble  human  infirmity,  mgnify  the  nature  of  vice, 
and  make  ambition  virtue. 

The  two  prominent  characters  in  the  volumes  under  considera- 
tion, are  the  old  Chevalier  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  and 
Prince  Charles  himself.  They  are  interesting  contrasts ;  the 
gloomy,  desponding,  unambitious  father, — the  sanguine,  gay, 
Bght-hearted,  and  enthusiastic  son.  Both  were  engaged  in  un- 
successful rebellions,  and  have  thus  affi)rded  us  an  opportunity  of 
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comparing  their  capacities — ^both  were  the  victims  of  domineering 
necesaties,  enabling  us  to  contrast  their  powers  of  endurance, 
and  their  philosophy.  Where^  against  hope,  the  son  strolled  so 
nobly,  and  with  nis  ragged  mountaineers  advanced  withm  three 
days'  march  of  London,  we  are  often  driven  to  suppositions  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  empire  had  Charles  been  the  leader  in  the  '15 ; 
a  better  account  would,  at  least,  have  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  force  of  character  would  have 
obtained  its  accustomed  pre-eminence,  and  the  penalties  of  Irear 
son  would  not  have  been  incurred  without  a  provocation  equal 
to  the  punishment. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  first  rebellion  we  shall  afterwards  have 
something  to  say.  The  immediate  agent  who  took  the  manage- 
ment which  produced  the  ruin,  was  one  of  those  restless  men 
unfit  for  a  leader,  and  unwilling  to  be  a  subordinate.'  The  Earl 
of  Mar  was  one  of  the  adventurers  of  the  period,  whose  estates 
had  suffered  a  quick  process  of  decav  under  the  forfeitures  of  the 
dvil  wars. '  He  had  entered  life  with  a  determination  to  retrieve 
his  position,  if  it  were  possible,  by  honour, — ^if  not,  by  any  means 
consistent  with  safety.  It  embarrasses  historians  now  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  that  extensive  influence  exercised  by  this  intriguer 
in  the  north.  Ambitious  mediocrity,  insatiable  vanity,  a  su- 
Uime  genius  in  a  coterie,  an  assumption  of  skill  in  all  things, 
were  his  principal  characteristics,  while  selfishness  and  expediency 
were  his  principles  of  action.  Aft;er  some  rather  dishonourable 
trimming,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  partook  of 
their  disgrace.  Like  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  (German  sovereign,  and 
forwarded  to  him  a  letter,  which,  for  fulsome  adulation,  was  too 
strong  even  for  the  German  appetite  of  Greorge  the  First, — "  I 
beg  leave  by  this  to  kiss  your  majesty's  hand,  and  congratulate 
your  happy  accession  to  the  throne."  The  vile  calumnies  of 
slanderers  nad  aspersed  his  character,  he  said ;  wicked  insinua- 
^ns  were  made  against  his  loyalty.  His  own  services  to  his 
country,  his  share  in  promoting  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the 
consequent  imposition  upon  Scotland  of  the  act  of  settlement — 
which  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  never  passed, — ^his  exertions 
in  baffling  intrigues  adverse  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  in  the 
days  of  Anne,  with  lavish  promises  of  his  determination  to  secure 
it  now,  were  topics  on  which  he  dilated  only  a  few  months  pridr 
to  the  celebrated  hunting  match  at  Braemar,  at  which  he  unnuistl 
the  flag  of  the  Stuarts.     (Mrs.  Thomson,  i.  p.  51.) 

Not  contented  with  this,  he  exerted  his  great  influence  with 
the  Scottish  diiefs,  to  procure  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
new  mpnarcfa  on  his  accession.  This  address  was  signed  by  heads 
of  the  clans,  who  subsequently  became  parties  in  his  rebellion. 
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Bat  it.  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  German  Elector^  in  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  a  great  empire,  was  onIy«a  German  Elector 
stm.  His  views  were  early  bounded  by  the  confines  of  his  petty 
principality,  and  he  could  never  realize  an  estimate  of  the  nation 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  to  call  him  to  be  their  chief. 
^England  was  too  big  for  him ;  and  his  politics  were  based  upon 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  education.  To'the  throne  he  carried 
all  the  petty  resentments  of  a  schoolboy,  and,  in  their  gratifica- 
tion, forgot  the  prudence  becoming  a  monarch  whose  power 
rested  upon  the  quicksands  of  a  disputed  succession.  To  have 
secured  the  attachment  df  Mar,  would  have  only  cost  the  easy  gift 
of  some  bauble  honour,  or  lucrative  appointment.  To  have  done 
so,  would  have  been  to  extinguish  in  its  origin  any  chance  of  im- 
mediate insurrection. 

All  hopes  of  honourable  or  dishonourable  ambition  being  thus 
cut  off — all  excuses  for  allegiance  being  crushed  by  threats  of 
impeachment  and  attainder  for  past  misconduct — all  the  heredi- 
tary feelings  of  his  family  to  the  Stuart  race,  being  strengthened 
by  all  manner  of  insults  to  himself ;— disappointed  ambition — 
rai&ed  hopes — safety — ^fiedse  honour — ^all  concurred  to  one  object ; 
and  the  famous  Brsemar  hunting-match  was  held.  Here,  the  Earl 
invited  all  the  chiefe  of  influence  whom  hereditary  principles  had 
made  Jacobite,  and  whom  reverse,  with  all  its  dread  apparatus  of 
punishment,  had  not  yet  made  prudent.  Scott  haj9  well  sketched 
the  scene  in  Waverley,  though  he  has  placed  it  at  a  later  date. 
Never  was  there  a  gathering  in  Scotland  for  such  an  object, 
which  displayed  a  greater  array  of  ancient  names.  The  hunting 
was  changed  into  a  council  of  war,  opened  by  the  Earl  with  a 
lon£r  harangue,  apologetic  of  his  past  tergiversation,  and  energetic 
with  the  promise  of  mture  resolution.  Assurances  of  a  general 
rising  in  England,  and. of  aid  firom  France,  mingled  with  appeals, 
to  those  national  feelings  so  powerful  with  such  an  audience,  car- 
ried away  at  the  last  w  the  suggestions  of  prudence ;  and  the 
whole. assembly  committed  themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Stuarts. 

The  cause,  at  this  juncture,  had  much  of  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess. A  party  unbroken  in  spirit  by  defeat;  resolute,  active, 
united ;  an  unpopular  foreigner  on  the  throne,  estranging  the  af- 
fections of  the  ancient  nobifity  of  England  by  crowding  his  court 
with  the  obscure  ofiicials  of  his  petty  principaHty,  wriggling 
themselves  into  the  government  of  a  nation  of  whose  very  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant,  and  stilting  themselves  into  greatness,. 
by  measures  which  compromised  the  security  of  their  master  and 
the  peace  of  Europe ; — oiscontent  universal ;  the  Tory  chiefs  con-, 
stituting  the  ministry  of  Anne  pursued  with  forfeiture,  and 
threatened  with  death ;  the  absence  of  any  statesman  of  capacity 
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to  direct  with  enersj  the  defence  of  GhyveniBent ;  the  frfmndaiit 
sapplv  of  ftinds  in  the  hands  of  Mar ;  these  were  advantages  which 
in  abler  hands  would  have  sent  the  Hanoyerian  Elector  to  learn 
the  philosophy  of  patience  in  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Bat  no  Claverhoose  with  ruthless  enarsy,  no  M<»itrofle  with 
his  rapid  movements  was  there,  to  give  lire  to  a  party  who  only 
wanted  a  leader.  Now  when  they  had  all  the  materiel  of  war, 
they  wanted  the  gallant  youth,  who,  in  the  '45,  often  reduced  to 
his  last  guinea,  was  obHged  to  carve  his  way  to  a  throne  with 
three  thousand  mountaineers  armed  .with  scythes.  But  the 
supple  courtier  could  neither  conunanJHhe  respect  of  his  fol* 
lowers  by  his  wisdom,  or  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary skill,  which  he  b^an  to  acquire  when  circumstances  elevated 
him  to  command,  ^niroughout  all  Scotland,  howevw,  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth,  the  flame  of  rebeUion  spread  with  amazing 
speed,  and  the  incompetent  commander  found  himself  at  the  hesd 
of  a  well  supplied  army  often  thousand  men. 

Had  Charles  Edward  been  so  equipped  in  the  '45,  the  retreat 
from  Derby  might  have  been  changed  into  a  victorious  march 
on  London.  But  the  leaders  of  the  rising  in  '15,  knew  better 
how  to  write  gloomy  letters  of  anticipated  £saster,  than  to  gain 
victories  or  animate  soldiers  with  theur  prospect.  Every  scheme 
was  discussed  with  the  verbosity  of  diplomatists  negociating  a 
treaty ;  and,  in  general,  the  tide  had  passed  before  they  had  re- 
solved to  unloose  their  moorings.  The  impatient  Highlanders, 
instead  of  an  immediate  onslau^t,  were  turned  for  a  long  period 
into  Perth,  to  sow,  in  inglorious  inactivity,  the  seeds  of  vexation 
and  disappointment.  Tne  capacity  of  Mar  for  the  leadership, 
may  be  judged  of  by  two  extracts  mm  his  letters, — ^the  one  ex- 
hibiting the  trifling  society  he  resorted  to,  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
bellion, and  the  other  the  childish  impertinence  he  indulged  in, 
when  charged  with  such  momentous  responsibilities. 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  praises  of  women ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  surfeit : — 

^^  The  only  inconvenience  I  had  by  Kate  Bruce  lodging  in  the  same 
house  with  me  was,  it  brought  in  too  many  women  upon  me,  and  some 
of  these  brought  in  others,  and  to  this  minute  I  cannot  with  discretion 
get  quit  of  them." — {Thomson,  i.  p.  183.) 

Having  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  threw  off  an  abundance 
of  rebel  proclamations  at  Perth ;  and  he  chuckles  heartily  at  the 
fact,  that  ^^  besydes  other  diiroersings,  I  did  yesterday  cause  putt 
in  flftein  copies  of  it  in  the  Lords  of  Sessions  Boxes^ — {Thom' 
sony  i.,  p.  183.) 

The  old  Chevalier  landed  in  Scotland  when  all  necessity  for 
his  presence  had  passed— when  dissensions  had  destroyed  all 
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unity  of  action — and  cowardice  had  consummated  the  ruin  which 
incapacity  had  made  sure.  The  Chevalier  himself  was  bat 
little  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  rebeb. 
From  the  moment  of  his  landing  to  his  speedy  flight,  he  never 
ceased  to  use  his  handkerchief  to  dry  the  mcessant  torrent  of  his 
tears.  His  whole  conduct  in  Scotland  reminds  one  of  the  blub* 
bering  of  a  child.  At  the  first  interview  with  his  followers,  he 
addressed  them  in  the  following  style  of  lachrymose  rebuke : — 

"  He  had  come  among  them,  he  said,  merely  that  those  who  were 
backward  in  discharging  their  own  duty,  might  find  no  pretext  for 
their  conduct  in  his  own  absence.  For  myself,  it  is  no  new  thing  for 
me  to  be  unfortunate,  since  my  whole  life  from  my  cradle  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  misfortune ;  and  I  am  prepared,  if  it  so  pleases  Grod, 
to  suffer  the  extent  of  the  threats  which  my  enemies  throw  out  against 
me." — (Jess^  i,,  p.  54.) 

The  effect  of  this  mode  of  speech,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
man  himself,  have  been  graphically  described  in  a  work  supposed 
to  be  written  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  was  in  Mar's  camp^ 
a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  commander. 

"  The  Chevalier  had  a  speech  grave,  and  not  very  clearly  expres- 
sive of  his  thoughts,  nor  over  much  to  the  purpose  ;  his  words  were 
few,  and  his  behaviour  and  temper  seemed  always  composed.  Neither 
can  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  If  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we 
were  tenfold  more. so  in  him — ^we  saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked 
like  spirit  He  never  appeared  with  cheeri^ilness  and  vigour  to  ani- 
mate us ;  our  men  began  to  despise  him ;  same  asked  if  he  could  speak. 
I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  dejected  us ;  and  had  he  sent  us  5000 
men  of  good  troops,  and  never  himself  come,  we  had  done  other  things 
than  we  have  done." — iSfpattiswoode  Miscellanies. 

His  conduct  was  as  disheartening  as  his  appearance  and 
his  words,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  fate  that  awaited  us  in  the 
successful  issue  of  his  enterprise.  While  at  Scone,  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Perth,  he  would  not  allow  a  Protestant  even  to 
say  grace  before  him — ostentatiously  retaining  a  confessor  to 
repeat  the  paternosters  and  ave-marias.  Notwithstanding  all 
Lord  Mar^s  anxiety,  too,  in  collecting  the  necessary  ribbons,  and 
"  making  a  crown,  in  pieces,  at  Edinburgh,  and  bringing  it  over 
here,"  he  deferred  the  important  mummery  of  hi?  coronation,  as 
he  could  not  take  the  usual  coronation  oatn.  A  dav  or  two  be- 
fore the  flight  of  the  Jacobite  army  from  Perth,  we  find  this  able 
commander  busying  himself  in  getting  together,  ^^  a  collection  of 
all  papers  relating  to  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  the  First 
and  Second,'*  wiUi  the  view  of  not  committing  any  violation  of 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  in  the  important  ceremonial  for  the  Che- 
valier. 
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The  news  of  the  advance  of  Argyle,  spread  consternation 
among  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  force,  while  the  Highlanders, 
chafing  under  an  inactivity  so  foreign  to  their  character,  insisted 
on  being  led  to  immediate  action.  A  retreat  was  ordered — ^the 
Chevalier  shedding  tears  over  the  miseries  of  his  position,  and 
whining,  as  nsoal,  a^nst  the  men  who  had  risked  their  all  for 
him.  "  Instead  of  bringing  him  a  crown,''  he  groaned,  "  they 
had  brought  him  to  his  grave."  The  indignant  Highlanders 
were  dragged  along  the  coast  sullen  and  deiected.  They  were 
at  last  deserted  by  the  Chevalier,  Mar,  and  tne  instigators  of  the 
rebellion,  who  took  shipping  for  France,  leaving  the  miserable 
dupes  of  their  incapacity  to  a  universal  military  execution,  which 
crushed  the  impotent  resistance  of  undisciplined  despair. 

The  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the  hoirrors  of  their  execution, 
had  less  effect  in  laying  Jacx)bitism  in  ruins,  than  the  appear- 
ance, character,  and  conduct  of  the  old  Chevalier.  All  enthu- 
siasm vanished — all  the  lofly  ideas  of  the  chivalrous  valour  an- 
nounced as  one  of  his  characteristics,  were  chased  away  by  the 
miserable  reality ; — all  the  Tory  anticipations  of  his  complying 
spirit  in  religion  were  disappointed.  They  had  licked  the  dust 
in  vain.  They  had,  to  no  purpose,  thrown  themselves  into  the 
hopeless  struggle  of  determined  loyalty,  against  the  settled  power 
of  an  usurper.  On  their  country  they  had  brought  the  devas- 
tations of  a  civil  war ;  on  themselves  they  had  dragged  a  retri- 
bution either  in  their  victory  or  their  defeat.  The  nature  of  the 
latter  was  exemplified  by  the  event ;  the  former  could  be  cor- 
rectly guessed,  when  they  found  in  their  future  king,  a  weak, 
impracticable  man,  who  would  yield  nothing — concede  no  point 
to  civilization  and  established  freedonii  whose  counsellors  were 
Jesuits,  and  to  whose  favour  the  surest  passport  was  his  con- 
fessor. 

On  his  return  to  France,  his  first  act  was  nearly  as  foolish  as 
his  conduct  in  Scotland.  He  dismissed  j&om  his  service  the  only 
Englishman  who  could  conduct  it,  and  give  his  cause  respecta^ 
biUty.  Bolingbroke  had  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  being 
appointed  "  ^cretarv  of  State "  to  a  monarch  who  could  not 
ODtain  the  means  of  fife  but  firom  eleemosynanr  aid.  He  had 
with  his  usual  skiD,  negociated  with  the  court  of  France  for  the 
effective  assistance  of  all  its  power.  He  was  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  when  that  commander  was  lead- 
ing his  victims  on  to  ruin.  Yet  the  first  act  of  the  Chevalier  on  his 
return  was  his  written  dismissal  on  a  miserable  scrap  of  paper, 
from  "  all  his  honours  and  emoluments  I"  ^'  The  kingly  neroic 
style,"  says  Bolingbroke  in  his  noted  letter  to  Wyndham,  "  of 
the  paper  was,  that  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  my  services, 
accompanied  by  an  order  to  deliver  up  all  the  papers  in  my  office 
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to  Ormondy  all  which  might  have  been  contained  in  a  moderate- 
sized  letter  case."  Horace  Walpole,  describing  the  feeling  of 
Paris,  also  tells  us  the  cause  of  Bolingbroke's  disgrace.  "  Tnejr 
use  poor  Harry  most  unmercifully,  and  call  him  Knave  and  trai- 
tor: and  God  knows  what.  I  believe  all  poor  Harry's  fault 
was,  that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with  a  grave  enough  face ; 
he  could  not  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and 
queens.*'  * 

The  consequence  was  immediately  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
the  English  Tories.  Although  the  letter  to  Wyndham  was  not 
published  at  this  period,  yet  that  it  was  printed  and  circulated  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  There  are  some  passages  in  this  letter  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Denounced  as  a  traitor,  he  throws 
back  with  insulting  sarcasm,  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  a  man 
who  knew  his  accusers.  He  did  worse  than  this,  oy  pounding 
in  the  crucible  of  a  diy  logic  which  he  seldom  used,  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  which  consti- 
tuted the  Stuart  creed.  Tnese  doctrines,  hitherto  kept  in 
abeyance,  were  now  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  mankind,  with 
every  bitter  personality  necessary  to  the  enlivening  a  political 
disquisition. 

The  most  amazing  effect  was  produced  by  this  manifesto  of 
the  exiled  Tory  chief.  The  Chevalier's  ingratitude  to  Boling- 
broke  wiped  out  the  sin  of  George  the  First  in  regard  to  his  at- 
tainder;  the  natural  weakness  of  understanding  which  the  Che- 
valier inherited,  held  out  no  encouraging  prospect  in  success,  and 
the  mixture  of  gross  licentiousness  with  fanatical  observance  of 
the  punctilios  of  his  religion,  displayed  a  character  not  of  a  kind 
to  invite  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  a  Protestant  empire.  The 
more  minute  accounts  which  daily  arrived  of  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  of  his  priestly  counsellors,  completed  the  disgust 
which  the  sarcasms  of  Bolingbroke  had  excited,  and  led  the  To- 
ries to  the  conclusion,  that  tne  worst  lot  for  diemselves  as  for 
their  country,  would  be' the  restoration  of  such  a  king. 

This  was  not  the  last  attempt  at  the  overthrow  of  uie  German 
sovereigns,  prior  to  the  memorable  '45.  Wherever  Great  Bri- 
tain had  a  quarrel,  the  emissaries  of  the  Chevalier  appeared  to 
hatch  it  into  life,  and  excite  compassion  by  an  exhibition  of  his 
sores.  The  iron-headed  Swede,  Charles  XH.,  enraged  at  tlie 
conduct  of  George  the  First,  had  determined,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  troops,  to  make  a  descent  on  England.  A  cannon-shot 
stopped  the  career  of  the  roval  madman,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Chevalier  now  rested  upon  tne  barbarian  power  of  Russia.  This 
having  proved  a  broken  prop,  he  repairea  to  Madrid  to  implore 
the  compassion  of  Alberoni.  The  result  was  a  new  expedition, 
of  which  general  history  makes  no  mention,,  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  once  popular  Duke  <^  Qrmond,  and  having  for  its  object 
a  descent  on  Scotland.  The  elements  conspired  against  the  ad- 
ventorers ;  most  of  the  ships  were  shatters  ere  they  had  pfo- 
I>erly  sot  to  sea ;  and  two  only  conld  proceed  to  dieir  destma 
tion,  where  the  Earl  of  Seafordi,  Tnlfibardine^  and  the  Bail  Ma- 
rischall,  had  no  sooner  landed  than  they  were  oUiged  to  seek 
safety  from  the  pursuing  royalists,  among  the  coverts  c{  the 
Western  Isles. 

All  attempts  to  restore  the  Stuarts  having  thus  partaken  of 
the  usual  fatality  of  his  race,  the  Chevalier  resigned  himself  with 
great  composure  to  his  destiny.  Occupied  with  his  mistressjBs 
and  his  confessors,  he  gave  up,  without  a  sigh,  the  hopes  of 
royalty ;  and  the  Tories  of  England,  instructed  by  his  example, 
foigot  him  and  his  principles.  The  quarrel  with  Bolingbroke 
laia  all  hope  of  Toiy  support  for  ever  in  the  dust,  and  the  decay- 
ing faction  of  the'  Jacobites  beheld  themselves  left  alone  to  dream 
after  a  restoration.  The  Tories  changed  their  tactics  with  their 
circumstances,  and  the  calls  of  an  overruling  necessity — they 
abandoned  the  Pretender,  and  they  were  defied  by  the  reigning 
monarch.  They  could  no  longer,  therefore,  enroll  themselves  as 
the  defenders  of  royal  prerogative,  because  they  had  no  monarch 
to  seek  their  assistance ;  the  loyalty  ol  the  cavaliers  was  never 
displayed  by  their  descendants  to  the  Brunswick  race;  from 
being  royalists  they  became  aristocrats,  and,  partly  by  the  aid  of 
popmar  excitement,  partly  by  thfe  force  of  their  own  influence, 
their  history  for  a  hundred  j'ears  is  the  opposition  to  any  exten- 
sion of  regal  prerogative. 

The  long  domination  of  Walpole,  the  great  leader  of  the  second 
generation  of  the  Whigs,  reconciled  the  country  to  its  new  sover- 
eigns. His  sagacious  schemes,  so  wise  in  their  object,  so  tm- 
justifiable  in  the  means  by  which  they  were  attained,  broke  up 
the  parties  of  the  days  of  Anne,  and  rased  them  into  new  com- 
binations. The  statesmen  who  had  clung  to  the  hope  of  a  Stuart 
restoration  as  the  means  of  pow^,  aban(K>ned  at  last  the  imprac* 
ticable  representative  of  the  dynasty  to  his  fate*  They  fcund 
him  unfit  for  a  master,  too  obstinate  for  a  tool,  too  helpless  for 
an  ally,  too  dangerous  as  a  friend.  His  cause  was  left  to  find 
adherents  amid  the  wild  ^ens  and  mountains  of  the  north,  where 
attachment  could  linger  on  una£feeted  by  the  shocks  of  party  tac- 
tics^ or  the  tortuous  policy  of  ambitious  politicians.  Here  the  high- 
land chieftains,  living  in  their  solitudes,  without  communication 
except  with  their  exiled  brethren  in  France,  and  ignorant  of  the 
silent  settlement  of  feeling,  and  reconciliation  of  opposing  inter- 
ests in  the  south,  could  drink  jaoobite  toasts  with  enthusiastic 
shouts,  and  find  vent  to  feeling  m  treasonable  hainngues  against 
the  Gemtiim  Lairdie* 
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Thirty  years,  with  its  many  changes^  had  expired ;  age  had 
crept  over  the  Chevalier ;  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  a  new 
kin^  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  career  of 
Waipole  had  closed.  The  long  period  of  fiftynseven  years  had 
sw^t  over  the  ruins  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  when  another  of 
the  line  made  a  last  attempt  to  recover  his  inheritance.  A  strik- 
ing episode  it  is  in  the  dull  history  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^  the 
Second,  when  a  youth,  attended  by  seven  followers,  landed  in 
the  wilds  of  Moiaart,  to  shsdce  the  government  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  nations,  and  to  embarrass  the  world  with  the  problem  of 
his  success.  Without  a  friend  to  counsel  him  to  proceed— with 
his  fiither's  entreaties  ringing  in  his  ears,  to  think  of  the  hopeless 
enterprise  ad  a  dream — ^wil^  all  the  adherents  to  his  family>  ui 
the  land  to  which  he  came,  protesting  against  it  unless  supported 
by  10,000  bayonets — ^without  the  knowledge  or  assistance  of  the 
court  of  France,  the  Pretender  landed  in  the  Western  Isles, 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  traverse  as  a  hunted  wanderer.  History 
has  few  chapters  so  romantic ;  fiction  cannot  embellish  it,  and 
poetry  attains  its  loftiest  flight  when  engaged  in  the  narrative  of 
facts.  Had  success  crowned  the  enterprise  it  would  have  been 
renowned  as  one  of  the  astonishing  feats  in  history ;  but  a  civil 
war  without  the  probability  of  triumph,  is  a  crime  greater  than 
all  others,  since  no  other  is  so  productive  of  enduring  calamity. 
It  annihilates  all  reverence  for  justice,  all  the  amenities  by 
which  humanity  has  incorporated  into  warfare  the  gentle  spirit 
of  compassion,  forbearance,  and  generosity;  it  generates  a  ferocity 
whidi  resents  not  merely  a  present  injury,  but  a  worse  calamity 
in  a  foreseen  fiiture  of  destruction  on  the  scaffold ;  it  leaves  be- 
hind it  the  bitter  feuds  which  disturb  a  nation's  repose  for  suc^ 
cessions  of  generations ;  in  short,  it  ranges  on  opposite  sides,  if 
not  brethren  joined  by  the  ties  of  blood,  at  least  the  citizens  of  a 
common  country,  entailing  upon  many  of  them  the  ruin  of  their 
fortune,  and  a  perpetual  exile.  No  cause,  how  deeply  soever  based 
in  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  could  sanction  Uie  instigation 
of  such  calamities,  without  a  surer  ground  than  a  mere  hope  oi 
triumph ;  and  it  is  this  which  must  oe  looked  to  by  every  leader 
of  revolutions,  who  does  not  desire  the  execrations  of  his  victims, 
or  the  condemnation  of  posterity  sitting  in  judgment  upon  bis 
tomb. 

If  at  any  time  there  was  the  probability  of  success,  it  was  at 
the  period  when  the  Chevalier  arrived.  Two  causes  of  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  advert  to,  in  relation  to  the 
parties  of  the  days  of  the  two  first  Georges.  At  this  period 
Geoorge  the  Second  reigned  with  a  character  as  unpopular  as  his 
fathers.  His  personal  licentiousness,  as  it  was  little  known, 
creid»d'only  a.  small  part  of  that  sum  of  indignation  which  had 
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no  measure  in  its  expression,  and  threatened,  when  pnt  in  action, 
to  effect  another  revolution.  The  monarch's  predilections  for  his 
German  principality  involved  the  country  in  the  great  continental 
war.  The  people  became  disgusted  with  their  monarch,  and  his 
ministers  were  involved  in  the  same  torrent  of  obloquy  with 
their  master.  Throughout  the  empire  the  name  of  Hanover 
became  odious  to  a  proverb,  and  various  pamphlets  appeared  as 
to  the  legality  of  chanmng  kings. 

The  Tories,  too,  in  Sie  gloomy  region  of  opposition  to  which 
the  long  domination  of  Walpole  had  consigned  them,  began  to 
see  a  morning  rising  on  theur  despair.  They  began  to  treat  the 
unhappy  Jacobites  with  kindness.  They  had  fought  with  hopeless 
endeavour  for  thirty-^  two  years,  the  battle  of  faction  in  the  Legis- 
lature, ^d  were  uniformly  beaten  by  the  organized  phalanx  of  the 
Whig  ministers.  At  this  time,  the  £Eune  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Charles  Edward  was  carried  over  Europe,  and  the  Tories 
dreamt  once  more  in  him  of  a  Stuart  king.  A  forgotten  inci- 
dent in  parliamentaiT  history  illustrates  this.  When  the  expe- 
dition under  Marshal  Saxe,  m  1743, — destined  for  the  invasion 
of  England, — was  about  to  sail,  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  by 
a  royal  message,  for  an  ebullition  in  Parliament  of  Tory  feeling. 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood  broke  out  into  a  rapture  on  revolutions, 
and  hinted  that  the  subverter  of  a  monarchy  might  not  be  a 
usurper.  The  inference  was  cheered  by  many  of  the  party ;  and, 
contrary  to  all  precedent  on  sucli  a  subject,  the  adaress  in  an- 
swer to  the  royal  message  was  bitterly  opposed.  The  arrest  of 
Jacobite  members  in  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts  was  pro- 
nounced illegal,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  corpus  Act  was 
only  carried  by  the  Whigs,  after  the  keenest  struggle  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  the  times. 

The  ministry  were  culpably  remiss  in  procuring  information 
as  to  the  expedition  of  Charles  Edward.  He  had  been  three 
weeks  in  the  country  before  they  knew  he  had  landed ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Dimcan  Forbes,  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  \he  rebel  leader  might  have  been  at  Edinburgh  without 
a  man  to  oppose  him.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rising  was  justified  by  a  probability  of  success,  we  may 
cite  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Elose,  which  is  evidently 
coloured  by  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

"  The  population  could  not  be  said  to  show  any  open  fevour 
to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  cold  indifference 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Henry  Fox,  a  member  of  the  minis^, 
and  a  man  by  no  means  of  a  despon^ng  character,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams,  dated  the  6th  of  September,  says:  *  England,  Wade 
says,  and  I  believe,  is  for  the  first  comer ;  and  if  you  can  tell  whether 
the  6000  Dutch,  and  the  ten  battalions  of  English,  or  5000  French  or 
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SjMoUurda  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fete.'  Writing  to  the  same 
gentleinaa  a  fortnight  later,  he  says :  ^  The  French  are  not  come, 
God  be  thanked !  but  had  5000  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a 
week  ago,  I  verily  believe  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cxwt 
them  a  battle."*— .(Z7o««,  L  p.  280-1.) 

This  may  be  the  exa^irgeration  of  fear  ;  at  the  same  timey  it  is 
an  important  testinony  to  the  inuninency  of  the  danger  of  the 
Bmnswick  princes.  Nothing  could  be  wone  than  the  meant  of 
defence  adopted,  except  the  mode  of  revenge  when  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  The  Marqnis  of  Tweeddale^Sbe  Scottish  Seeretary 
of  State,  could  provide  nothing.  There  was  no  order,  no  sol- 
diers, no  materiel  of  war, — ^nothing  bat  the  indomitable  patience 
and  ^e  cool  sagacity  of  Donoain  Forbes,  to  oppose  to  the  rebeU 
lion  now  reeling  to  the  south. 

^^  All  Jacobites,"  says  the  President,  ^*  how  prudent  soever,  became 
mad ;  all  doubtfhl  people  became  Jacobites,  and  all  bankrupts  became 
heroes,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and  victory.  Un«  ' 
der  these  <nrcnmstance8, 1  found  myself  almost  alone,  without  troops, 
whhout  arms,  without  money  or  cre^ ;  provided  with  no  means  to 
prevwkt  extreme  folly,  except  pen,  ink,  and  a  tongue,  and  some  repu- 
talion ;  and  if  you  will  except  Madeod,  whom  I  sent  for  from  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  supported  by  nobody  of  conunon  sense  or  courage."—' 
{CvUodm  Fap^9.) 

The  Government  afiter  being  aware  of  the  or^nization  of  the 
rebels,  were  guilty  of  the  fetal  mistake  of  despismg  them*  The 
following  is  the  description  of  them  in  the  Government  paper, — 
the  Edinburgh  Gomrant  of  10th  September  1745  :— 

'^  Not  one-half  of  them  have  tolerable  arms,  and  they  are  such  a 
pitiful  ignorant  crew,  that  such  as  have  spread  themselves  to  seek  for 
arms  are  fit  for  nothing.  They  can  give  no  account  of  their  strength, 
of  their  designs,  or  even  of  themselves,  but  talk  of  Sneeshm^  (snuff,) 
King  Shamesh,  (James,)  Beskent,  (Regent,)  Plunter,  new  brogues^  &c., 
and  diminish  daily.'*^ 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the  movements  of  the  rebel 
army  from  Glenfinlas  to  Culloden.  The  story  is  too  well  known^ 
and  its  merits  and  defects  have  been  too  often  canvassed*  When 
we  see  errors,  or  imagine  them,  in  the  fienerakhip  of  the  Cheva- 
li^  we  must  rememher  the  nature  of  his  army  and  the  circuss- 
stances  of  his  expedition.  We  can  never  separate  a  thing  from 
the  epoch  in  which  it  happaied,  and  if  unsusceptible  of  ji&tifiea- 
tion,  it  may  not  be  so  of  palliation.  We  confess,  however,  that 
afteK  a  renewed  study  or  the  campaign,  we  can  see  no  ^raat 
Uunder  except  the  battle  of  C^ullode^.  Th0re,  the  field.  wa& 
deliberately  cnosen,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Cumher- 
]«cl4y^^ii^ne  more  suited  to  enable  his  artillery  to  mow  dmm  die 
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unprotected  foe.  Lord  Mahon,  Klose,  and  Jesse  have,  however, 
condemned  the  retreat  from  Derby,  for  which  the.  Chevalier  is 
not  responsible,  as  he  opposed  it  to  die  last.  This  condemnation 
appears  without  grounds,  when  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  rebel 
force.  At  Derby  it  was  almost  surrounded  by  three  armies,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  having,  within  a  few  miles,  a  force  nearly 
double.  Another  of  6000  men,  under  Marshal  Wade,  was 
skirting  along  the  western  side  of  Yorkshire ;  while,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  an  army  was  concentrating  on  Rnchley 
Common.  To  oppose,  without  artillery,  his  breechless  moun- 
taineers to  a  collision  with  these  forces  m  a  foreign  land,  would 
have  been  justifiable  only  as  an  act  of  despair  at  last,  since  a 
defeat  would  have  resulted  in  the  utter  extermination  of  an  anny 
which  had  no  native  mountains  of  refuge  to  hide  them  from  the 
pursuing  cavalry. 

All  depended  on  the  co-operation  of  France,  and  no  prospect 
of  this  arriving,  retreat  was  indeed  the  only  alternative.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Jesse,  however,  repeats  what  others  haire  for- 
merly asserted,  but  which  cannot  be  adopted  without  better  evi- 
dence. He  states,  that  at  the  moment  ot  retreat,  10,000  French 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England — the  Duke 
of  if  orfolk  and  other  peers  were  on  the  eve  of  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  Welsh  gentlemen  and  their  followers  were 
on  the  road.  All  these  schemes,  however,  failed  when  the  retreat 
began.  The  French  were  countermanded,  and  the  rising  insur- 
gents of  England  returned  to  their  homes.  "  I  believe,"  says 
Lord  Malion,  "  that  had  Charles  marched  onward  from  Derby, 
he  would  have  gained  the  British  throne." 

There  is  scarce  any  civil  war  we  have  ever  read  of  where 
cowardice  so  great,  and  ferocity  so  brutal,  was  exhibited,  as  by 
the  troops  of  Government  in  this.  Falkirk  and  Preston  are  illus- 
trations of  the  former.  The  whole  progress  of  the  war  presents 
numerous  examples  of  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  butchery,  un- 

E revoked  by  similar  excesses,  and — be  it  said  to  the  eternal 
onour  of  the  rebels — unavenged  by  similar  atrocities.  These 
were  not  triumphs  to  be  consecrated  at  altars.  They  were,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  contemporary  rejoicing.  It  was  not  against 
the  victims  merely  that  the  outrages  were  committed,  but  against 
humanity  in  all  times — ^against  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  de- 
pended on  the  issue. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  victory  of  Culloden  constitute 
one  of  the  darkest  pictures  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe. 
Seldom  has  the  melancholy  truth  been  mope  sadly  realized,  tnat 
a  good  cause  is  often  stained  with  infamy  by  the  infamy  of  its 

rts.     The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  present  an 
St  incredible  detail  of  barbarities^  and  yet  they  are  vouched 
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by  testimony  which  it  is  impossible  to  reject.  When  all  re- 
sistance had  ceased,  the  wounded  and  the  dying  were  pnt  to 
death  by  deliberate  command.*  Prisoners  were  taken  out  in 
files,  mider  the  assurance  of  honourable  safety,  and  coolly  shot  ;t 
others  were  enclosed  in  huts,  which  were  set  on  fire,}  the  yells  of 
despairing  agony  from  amidst  them  being  not  louder  than  the 
shouts  of  ^xultation  fix)m  the  craven  troops  of  Falkirk,  who,  with 
their  bayonets,  tossed  back  into  the  flames  the  miserable  wretches 
who  attempted  an  escape.  The  wounded  were  dogged  to  the 
hiding-places  which  theur  strength  enabled  them  to  reach,  and 
which  compassion  was  ever  ready  to  afford  them.  Here  their 
zealous  victors  entered,  not  to  assuage  the  tortures  under  which 
they  groaned,  or  to  afford  the  rdief  which  would  not  have  been 
a  virtue — ^because  to  give  it  is  an  instinct — ^but,  with  hands  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  they  had  already  shed,  they  cut  the  throats 
of  sick  and  mutilated  rebels. §  Eye-witnesses  describe  murders 
perpetrated  by  the  direct  commana  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
—wounded  on  the  field  ordered  to  be  shot — one  man  hanged 
by  his  orders,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  investigation  or  of 
trialll — ^another  lashed  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance** — others 
*' hashed"  with  the  broad-sword  to  death.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  the  work  of  deliberate  butchery  had  ceased,  no  regard  was 
had  to  the  gries  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying — ^no 
surgeon  was  allowed  to  apply  proper  remedies  for  their  recovery, 
ana  when  any  of  these  were  in  the  same  unhappy  circumstances, 
their  instruments  were  taken  from  them,  that  they  might  give  no 
relief.ft 

These  accumulated  wroiigs  were  not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
Culloden.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  into  the  High- 
lands as  far  as  Fort  Augustus,  from  which  he  detached  numerous 
squadrons  to  hunt  down  the  wrecks  of  the  army  of  the  Chevalier. 
The  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  castles  of 
Lovat,  Glengarry,  and  Lochiel  were  burnt.  Huts  and  hovels 
were  destroyed ;  without  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  with- 
out  proof  of  guilt  or  the  existence  of  suspicion,  the  miserable  in- 
habitants were  shot  like  wild  beasts  upon  their  mountains,  or 
driven  with  their  cattle  to  be  butchered  with  them  in  the  south, 
while  naked  women  were  compelled  to  ride  on  horses,  and  were 
thereafter  violated.  The  unnappy  privates  were  involved  in 
the  same  treason  with  their  chiefs.  No  distinction  was  made 
in  the  fate  of  the  ignorant  mountaineers,  who,  without  knowledge 
of  the  past  or  foresight  of  the  future,  only  obeyed  the  command 

*  Porbes's  Jacobite  Meawin,  p.  232.  f  /6.,  p.  233.        J  /6.,  p.  234. 

§  lb.,  p.  235.  II  lb.,  p.  237.  **  lb ,  p.  238.  ft  76.,  p.  246. 
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of  their  master,  without  finding  in  their  code  of  legislation  any 
preoed^it  to  question  its  object  or  dispute  its  power.  Of  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  ^'  DnnnniofiAe 
Muir,"  the  historian  sums  up  all  in  telling  us  of  silence  and  deso- 
lation over  fifty  miles;  of  tne  widows'  and  ^phans'  tears,  died 
amid  the  desolation  of  ruined  villages ;  of  the  groans  of  the  ex- 
piring victims  who  perished  beneaui  the  withermg  blast  of  that 
unr^nting  vengeance  which  hunted  them  from  their  humble 
home,  and  from  the  quiet  ^ens  in  which,  after  the  storm  had 
passed,  they  might  have  lived  to  display  all  the  lender  charities 
which  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  Hignland  name. 

In  describing  this  portion  of  the  care^  of  Cumberland,  our 
three  historians  very  strangely  waste  their  space  in  va^e  gene- 
ralities and  eloquent  declamation.  Had  they  merely  repeated 
icom  the  memoirs  gathered  by  the  Jacobite  devotion  of  Bidiop 
Forbes,  a  few  particular  instances  of  the  atrocides  indulged  in  by 
the  victors,  &ey  would  have  created  an  impression  wmch  tbejr 
have  failed  to  do,  and  done  justice  to  the  murdered  Jacobites 
whom  they  wish  to  commiserate. 

Cumberland,  unfortunately,  was  not  alone  in  the  command. 
He  had  a  lieutenant  of  the  name  of  Hawley,  who  has  exceeded 
anything  we  know  of  in  the  history  of  civilized  warfare*  ''  He 
is,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  ^^  cail^  Lord  Chief  Justice,  (as  if 
another  Jefiries)  ;  frequent  and  sudden  executions  are  his  pas- 
sion." 

"  Hawley  was  a  ruffian  of  a  low  order,  thougfa  placed  by  fortune  iti 
a  high  place.  He  was  an  admirable  foil  to  his  royal  patron,  for,  com- 
pared with  Hawley,  Cumberland  was  humane  and  generous.  Hawley 
found  an  occasion  to  outrage  deceny  even  in  his  will,  into  which  he 
iutroduced  this  ezpreseton.:  ^  The  priest,  Icanelude^  will  have  his  fee; 
let  the  puppy  have  it.'  It  was  a  common  saying  among  his  soldien, 
that  he  conferred  more  frequently  with  his  hangmen  than  with  any 
other  of  his  aides-de-eamp." — {KUm^  i..p.  371.) 

We  will  not  follow  this  man's  footsteps.  It  would  lead  us  into 
-a  detail  neither  calculated  to  please  nor  suggestive  of  instrnctioD. 
Yet  his  military  executions  were  scarcely  ecraal  to  the  Ungeiinf 
torments  of  deliberate  justice.  In  tlie  storm  or  tsrouUed  times,  amw 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  and  the  rage  of  conflicting  pasalons,  men 
are  apt  to  forget^  in  the  blindness  of  their  iury,  thoaft  the  being 
whom  they  torture  and  mutilate,  is  made  in  the  image  of  Ood; 

Here  is  the  mode  in  which  the  rebels  were  executed  :— 

^^  Every  preparation  having  been  made,  the  executioner  drew  di^ 
cap  of  each  from  their  pockets,  and  having  drawn  it  over  their  eyes, 
the  rope  was  adjusted  round  their  necks,  and  they  were  almost  imme- 
diately tamed  off.  After  having  hung  about  three  minutes,  Colonel 
Tovmley,  who  stUl  exhAked  signs  of  Ufe^  was  i^e  first  who  was  cut  down, 
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and  havijig  been  stripped  of  his  dofches,  was  laid  oa  the  block,  ilJid  higr 
head  severed  from  his  body.  The  executioner  then  extracted  his 
heart  and  entrails,  which  he  threw  into  the  fire  ;  and  in  this  manner, 
one  by  one,  proceeded  to  the  disgusting  task  of  beheading  and  dis^m- 
bowelling  the  bodies  of  the  remaining  eight." — Jesse^  ii.  p.  254. 

These  unworthy  indignities  offered  to  the  last  wrecks  of  mor- 
tality— ^these  persecutions  beyond  the  scaffold — ernel  insults 
added  to  misfortune — ^have  something  in  them  abject  and  de- 
gTB.dingy  and  cannot  be  justified  by  any  necessity  of  punishment. 
Muman  laws  only  disgust  the  living  by  att^npting  to  carry  their 
infamy  beyond  the  grave;  and  the  outrages  on  the  mangkd 
corpses  of  their  victims  are  worthy  of  beasts  of  prey,  who  mutuate 
the  carcass  which  repletion  has  rendered  them  unable  to  gorge. 
When  we  recall  the  judicial  murders  of  that  time — the  condem- 
nation without  trial,  or  after  a  mockery  of  trial — ^we  cannot  forget 
the  sublime  judgment  of  Lord  Digby  on  the  death  of  Strafford, 
**  He  that  commits  murder  with  the  sword  of  justice,  heightens 
that  crime  to  the  utt^most.  The  eye,  if  it  be  preatincted  with 
any  colour,  Is  vitiated  in  its  discerning.  Let  us  take  heed  of  a 
bloodnshotten  eye  in  judgment." 

The  wanderings  of  Cnarles  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  give 
us  one  of  the  most  romantic  sketches  in  history.  His  patience, 
fortitude,  manly  courage,  and  at  times  his  childish  terror — the 
fidelity  of  the  clansmen,  who  spumed  the  splendid  bribe  that 
would  have  made  them  wealthier  than  the  greatest  of  their 
chiefs — the  heroic  courage  of  Flora  M^Donaltt — the  succession 
of  lucky  accidents  that  announced  a  danger,  or  prevented  the 
evils  of  one  past — the  shifts  and  misery  to  which  the  scion  of  a 
royal  race  was  obliged  to  stoop— the  uncomplaining  serenity  with 
which  he  bore  it  all — constitute  a  succession  of  pictiures  so 
interesting,  that  the  baldest  history  of  it  could  not  deaden  emo- 
tions of  sympathy.  Nor  will  the  most  cynical  heart  find  scope 
for  a  sneer  at  that  fervent  devotion  which  generous  minds, 
measuring  their  love  by  their  enthusiasm,  ever  felt  to  the  object 
of  their  affections. 

The  fi)llowing  is  an  illustration  of  the  Prince's  sufferings : — 

"  At  this  period  of  his  wanderings,  Charles  appeared  to  his  guide 
to  have  reached  the  last  stage  of  misery,  for,  owing  to  the  filthy  holes 
in  which,  during  the  last  two  months,  he  had  often  been  obliged  to 
take  shelter,  he  was  now  covered  with  vermin." — Kiosej  ii.  p.  75. 

He  pftien  ran  great  risks  in  going  into  the  small  hucksters'^ 
diops  in  the  villages  to  which  he  came,  for  three  half-pence  worth 
of  tobacco.  The  mode  in  which  he  enjoyed  himself  after  receiv- 
ing it,  is  thus  described : — 

"  Charles,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  companions  in  adversity,  used 
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to  smoke  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  and  would  sometiines  sing  them  a 
song  to  keep  up  their  hearts." — Jesse,  ii.  p.  17. 

"  After  supper,  he  produced  a  pipe,  the  only  one  which  he  ever 
made  use  of,  which  is  described  as  having  been  as  black  as  ink,  and 
Worn  or  broken  to  the  stump  !  He  had  suffered  much,  he  sidd,  from 
toothache,  and  tobacco  usuidly  alleviated  the  pain." — Jesse,  ii.  p.  51. 

His  escape  to  France,  his  expalsion  from  the  French  territoiy, 
and  final  settlement  in  Italj,  have  long  formed  portions  of  fami- 
liar history.  After  his  retnm  to  Italy  he  kept  up  little  or  no  cor- 
respondence with  the  expatriated  Jacobites.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  only  done  their  daty,  and  that  any  attention  to 
them  was  unlocked  for  and  unnecessary.  Perhaps  there  was  also 
another  cause  which  left  to  him  the  unbroken  solitude  of  a  re- 
cluse. In  his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands  he  contracted  tbe 
degrading  habit  of  intoxication,  to  which  he  resorted  in  later  life 
to  drown  the  remembrance  of  his  sorrows.  It  estranged  him 
thoroughly  fix)m  all  the  friends  who  had  any  regard  ror  their 
respectability  or  his.  Cameron  of  Locliiel  could  never  see  him 
more,  and  his  gentle  brother  was  a  stranger  to  his  house.  His 
fine  figure  became  bent  with  premature  decay,  and  the  ener^  of 
his  mind  was  gone.  Disreputable  associates  crowded  round  him ; 
his  wife  quarrelled  with  him,  became  unfaithful,  and  then  deserted 
with  AlfierL  Twenty-five  years  after  CuUoden,  the  Continental 
Kings  induced  him  to  contract  a  marriage,  at  fifty,  with  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  in  order  to  prolong  the  race  as  a  lasting  uneasiness  to 
England.  The  consequence  of  the  inequality  soon  became  appa- 
rent in  aversion  and  indifference ;  and  the  Chevalier  found  relief 
from  domestic  misery  in  the  insensibility  of  intoxication. 

It  is  difficult,  in  judging  the  character  of  Charles,  to  measure 
him  by  the  ordinary  proportions.  Right  and  wrong  in  any  case, 
are  never  divided  with  so  clean  a  cut  that  we  can  with  justice 
hold  that  our  admiration  has  not  exalted,  or  our  hatred  depressed, 
the  object  of  our  thoughts.  The  last  scion  of  a  line  of  kings,  by 
a  common  exaggeration,  (the  offspring  of  education  or  prejudice, 
rather  than  the  conclusion  of  reason,)  is  elevated  to  virtues  he 
never  exercised,  and  to  which  vulgar  humanity  can  never  as- 
pire. 

That  Charles  was  fitted  for  the  enterprise  he  undertook,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  success  attained.  In  an  enemy's  country 
he  raised  an  army,  with  which  he  marched  within  150  miles  of 
the  capital  of  England.  Fresh  from  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  he 
learned,  as  if  by  intuition,  to  guide  the  "wild  Highlandman,"  so 
impracticable  and  unbending,  ofl;en  sacrificing,  as  at  Culloden,  to 
the  folly  of  clanship,  not  merely  conquest  but  safety.  To  naanage 
and  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  and  conflicting  claims  of  every 
petty  chief — to  sooth  the  fierce  barbarians  into  cheerfulness  and 
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temper,  by  an  appeal  to  honour  when  that  to  their  feelings  failed, 
or  to  their  intere^  when  both  were  unavailing — to  adjust, amid  the 
perpetual  anxieties  of  a  rebel  leader,  the  quarrels  of  the  clansmen, 
with  whose  language  and  manners  he  had  only  for  a  few  weeks 
been  familiar,  were  duties  which  he  effected  with  the  open  eye, 
the  quick  ear,  the  lively  perception,  which  enabled  him  to  probe 
so  quickly  the  secret  of  little  Rose  Bradwardine'is  love.  His 
winning  tact  was  nature's  gift  which  circumstances  improved. 
He  knew  everything  he  ou^t  to  know  as  to  the  management  of 
his  followers,  without  leammg  it.  He  was  never  weary  when  he 
should  be  watchful.  No  degrading  vice  cursed  him  during  the 
brief  season  of  his  active  manho<3 — there  was  no  insensibility 
to  his  duty  or  his  fame.  Yet*  his  superiority  had  no  overpowering 
greatness.  It  did  not  Awe  by  arrogant  domination,  or  profound 
sagacity.  It  was  the  power  of  pleasing  by  rendering  power 
gentle,  and  making  obedience  have  the  flattering  aspect  of  volun- 
tary submission. 

His  intellectual  capacity  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Loixi 
Mahon  denies  that  he  had  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
write  grammatically.  The  evidence  for  the  charge  is  somewhat 
slender.  Although  a  man,  in  the  off-hand  carelessness  of  private 
correspondence,  does  not  adhere  to  the  rules  of  logic  in  his  argu- 
ment, or  the  rules  of  grammar  in  his  mode  of  stating  it,  it  is  too 
rapid  a  conclusion  to  fix  down  the  charge  of  incapacity  or  of 
ignorance.  Open  the  Ellis  correspondence,  and  the  letters  of 
Marlborough  will  display  rare  specimens  of  barbarous  outrages 
on  good  taste  and  grammar.  Oobbett's  grammar  gives  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  description  from  the  Wellington  Dispatches ; 
and  on  an  average  we  will  undertake  to  point  out  two  Scotti- 
cisms in  every  page  of  the  history  of  David  Hume. 

Had  Charles  triumphed,  he  professed,  when  a  hunted  wan- 
derer in  the  Western  Isles,  that  he  would  have  used  victory  with 
moderation.  His  perhaps  at  the  time  gave  an  honest  meaning 
to  his  words;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  genercd 
amnesty  and  oblivion  of  feuds  would  have  been  only  consistent 
with  the  humanity  of  his  character.  But  his  father  lived — a 
narrow  bigot,  tyrannical  in  his  politics,  and  fiill  of  all  the  tower- 
ing notions,  from  the  top  of  which  the  Stuarts  were  thrown 
headlong.  Where  was  the  guarantee  in  the  history  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  in  the  equivocal  declarations  of  the  old  Chevalier, 
which  would  have  rendered  improbable  another  scene  like  that 
enacted  by  the  Pairliament  of  drunkards,  who,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  ruthless  soldier,  repealed  in  a  single  night  the  whole 
statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell  ?  Where  was  the  ground  for  disbelieving, 
that,  following  this  famed  precedent,  tne  legislation  for  half 
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41  eentoiy  from  the  tme  of  the  iUnrolation  would  have  been 
affected,  titles  of  nobility  extingnished,  attainders  reversed,  aad 
manj  of  rank  and  inflnenoe  compelled  in  turn  to  seek  safety  in 
axilet  Add  to  libh  the  purging  of  the  seats  of  justice,  the  dis- 
missal of  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  administration  of  new  oaths, 
with  all  the  gnilt  of  past  or  fntare  perjurf. 

Fielding  has  0veii  ns  a  journal  of  the  reign  of  the  old  Chevalier, 
on  ihe  euppontion  diat  he  had  been  snccessfol.  He  oommenees 
with  the  l2th  of  January,  and  carries  it  on  to  March  17th,  with 
which  he  doses  the  duration  of  misgovemment  by  intimating 
another  insarvection  and  deposition,  in  the  course  of  these  tivo 
months,  the  iwdve  judges  were  removed ;  Father  MfDagger,  the 
royal  eonfessor,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  three  anabin)- 
tisCs  hai^ged  for  pulling  down  the  crucifix  set  up  In  St.  Paul's 
ehurelrfard;  an  act  passed  to  re-establish  the  writ  de  her^ieo 
€ombmrmdOy  and  another  to  restore  the  abbey  lands;  Father 
M^Dagger  made  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  an 
eminent  physician  fined  for  saying  that  Bath  water  was  prefer- 
able to  hdy  water;  the  Pope's  nuncio  received  with  great  acda- 
mations ;  and  two  watermen  and  a  porter  burnt  for  neresy,  &c. 
&c«    And  thus  in  two  months  ends  the  restored  monarchy. 

Such  a  career  would  have  only  reduced  to  practice  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  old  Chevalier.  On  the  subject  of 
religion  he  would  immediately  have  come  into  collision  with  the 
people.  He  only  demanded,  he  said,  toleration  for  himself. 
Whether  he  would  have  stopped  at  this,  we  can  only  judge  by 
the  past  history  of  his  family.  Keeping  in  view  his  own  charac- 
teristic haughtmess,  and  the  equally  characteristic  obstinacy  of  his 
son.  As  to  the  region  of  the  latter,  vre  find  in  these  volumes 
evidence  contradictory.  He  implores  the  Pope's  blessing  on  his 
enterorise  (Jesse,  u  p.  166,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  Helvetius  teUs 
Dwvid  Home  that  he  knew  fron\  the  Chevalier  himself  that  be 
was  an  infidel,  (Elose^  ii.  p.  206.)  At  a  later  period,  long  after  the 
'45,  a  Monsieur  Massac  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince,  and 
the  Frendiraan  was  of  opinion,  that  ^  he  was  rather  a  weak  man, 
bigoted  to  his  rel]gion,''(  Jesse,  ii.  p.  120.)  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  writes,  in  1761,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Endand  that  ^*  I  shall 
live  and  die  in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  I 
have  embracedj*'  (Jesse,  ii.  p.  1 24.)  The  truth  appears  to  be  what 
is  stated  by  Dr.  King,  that  the  Chevalier  was  everything  to  all 
men, — a  Catholic  among  the  Catholics,  and  ready,  like  his 
grand-unde,  to  be  a  Pre^yterian  if  it  suited  his  convenience. 

The  misfortune  of  Prince  Charles  was,  that  his  &ther  Kved 
before  hhn,  and  that  the  mill  cannot  ^^d  with  the  water  that  is 
past.  He  was  ready  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  British 
people,  when  conformity  was  useless ;  when  ne  had  no  aunt  on 
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the  throne  to  recommend  a  re&toratioii,  and  no  Bolm^rokey 
backed  by  a  great  party,  to  secure  it.  He  lived  a  generation  too 
late ;  and  no  merit, — ^not  the  nnited  virtues  of  aff  the  Stuarts, 
the  Sobieskis,  or  the  Henrys  of  Navarre,  could  have  reversed  the 
stem  rqection  made  by  all  the  British  factions  of  him  and  of  his 
race. 

It  was  lucky  fcr  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  for  all  posterity, 
but  unfortunate  for  the  Chevalier  himself,  that  the  Highlanders 
were  too  faithful.  Had  they  given  him  up  to  the  royal  troops^ 
he  would  have  had  a  similarity  to  Mary  and  Charles  I.  in  tne 
manner  of  his  death.  We  can  imagine  no  other  fate  for  the  prime 
instigator  of  the  commotion,  when  the  petty  instruments  were  so 
fiercely  massacred.  When,  in  those  dreary  months  of  privation 
among  the  Western  Isles,  he,  in  the  forced  leisure  of  his  hiding 
places,  sometimes  contemplated  the  worst  side  of  the  uncertainty 
in  which  he  rested,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  bdief  that 
Government  would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  dreaded  poi- 
son, assassination,  or  a  luelong  imprisonment ;  but  a  public  trial, 
with  a  pnblic  death,  were  things  which  he  did  not  think  the  Go- 
vernment had  courage  to  resort  to,  (Jesse,  ii.  p.  62-3.)  In  this, 
many  will  think  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  George  the  Se-; 
condf  had  sufficiently  high  notions  of  his  rights,  to  induce  him  to 
defend  them  in  the  accustomed  fashion.  How  just  a  source  of 
opprobrium  has  been  removed  from  the  throne  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  but  how  unfortunate  for  the  Chevalier  himself  it  was, 
that,  aroer  dazzling  the  world  with  his  heroic  gallantry,  he  did  not 
end  his  career  by  a  death  that  would  have  excited  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  for  his  fate,  and  saved  them  firom  emotions  of 
pity  and  contempt  in  looking  upon  his  sad  decline. 

A  great  mistake  is  committed  by  many  writers  in  tracing  the 
two  rebellions  to  the  same  origin.  Many  of  the  unhappy  Jaco- 
bites who  perished  on  the  scaffolds  of '15,  w^^  actuated  unques- 
tionably by  the  same  motives  that  impelled  the  Highlanders 
to  follow  the  Piretender  in  the  '45.  Attachment  to  the  ancient 
line  of  kings,  who  claimed  their  allegiance  on  the  sacred  ground 
of  divine  right,  coincidence  of  religion,  and  hatred  of  a  Prince  with 
whom  they  had  no  community  of  feeling,  of  language,  and  of  coun- 
tiy,  were  ihe  causes  for  which  many  rushed  into  an  enterprise, 
which  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  never  colour  with  the  pro- 
bability of  success.  There  were  many,  too,  who  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, hoped  to  reap  their  indi'vidttal  advantage.  Many  tempted 
with  empty  titles,  extravagant  promises,  or  hurried  along  W  the 
excitement  of  the  moittent,  threw  for  coronets  or  cof&ns.  Li  re- 
gard to  such  men,  we  have  little  admiration  of  their  selfish  heroism, 
Kttfe  sympathy  for  their  sufferings  or  their  death.  They  made 
it  a  matter  of  prudent  speculation,  in  which  they  necessarily  trusted 
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to  chance,  and  found  the  chances  against  them.  But,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Jacobites,  it  was  not  so  with  all.  Derwentwater, 
Lochiel,  Balmerino,  Perth,  and  many  others,  in  extraction  noble 
or  respectable,  having  some  stake  at  issue,  or  deriving,  iii  certain 
cases,  a  stronger  claim  to  our  regard,  even  from  their  poverty  it- 
self, were  not  men  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  mercenary  adventurers; 
Yet  even  the  most  disinterested  of  the  rebels  of  the  '15  could  lay 
claim  to  .none  of  the  spirit  of  personal  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  presence  of  the  young  Chevalier  inspired  the  men  who  fol- 
lowed him.  The  rebels  of  the  '15  rushed  into  rebellion,  not  from 
affection  to  the  Stuarts,  but  fix)m  hatred  to  the  Brunswick  race ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  impolitic  party  spirit  of  the  first 
sovereign  of  that  dynasty,  many  of  the  pseudo  patriots  of  the 
first  rebellion  would  have  felt  towards  him  all  the  pride  <rf  sub- 
mission and  all  the  dignity  of  obedience.  This  involves  a  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  parties,  of  which  the  works  befi:)re  us  present 
no  account. 

When,  upon  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the'Stuarts,  a  great  partv  who 
had  no  special  attachment  to  the  race,  and  who  abhorred  their 
religion,  were  ready,  had  there  been  an  energetic  commander,  to 
have  "  stood  the  hazard  of  the  die."  The  Tory  or  High  Church 
party,  which  numbered  then  as  it  does  now  the  larger  portion  of 
agricultural  England,  had  been  driven,  on  the  death  of  Anne, 
with  every  contumely  from  the  power  which  they  had  imagined 
for  ever  their  own.  The  Hanoverian  Elector,  with  the  sagacious 
policy  of  William  before  him,  made  himself  the  head  of  a  party 
and  not  the  impartial  monarch  of  a  great  empire.  He  reaped  his 
reward  in  two  msurrections,  which  threatened  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  and  which  were  only  crushed  by  the  ruin  of  many  gallant 
men,  whose  untimely  and  cruel  deaths  might  have  otherwise  been 
changed  into  lives  of  patriotic  usefulness. 

At  the  Revolution  the  country  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
with  principles  incapable  of  amalgamation,  but  susceptible  of  be- 
ing modified  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  great  party  of 
the  Whigs^ — the  offspring  of  the  misgovemment  consequent  on 
the  restoration — ^the  advocates  of  limited  monarchy,  but  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  preroga- 
tive of  kings,  numbered  in  its  ranks,  the  bold  spirits  who  had 
risked  the  penalties  of  treason,  by  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  rescue  tneir  country  from  oppression.  But  they  advocated,  at 
that  early  period  of  their  history,  a  nobler  revolution  than  the 
change  of  one  dynasty  for  another.  They  anticipated  the  civilizar 
tion  of  a  century,  by  insisting  on  the  repeal  of  those  persecuting 
enactments  which  barred  the  universal  toleration  of  all  opinions 
civil  or  religious, — ^the  extinction  of  those  hatreds  generated  by 
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class  legislation,  which  furnish  food  to  the  declahiations  of  sedition 
and  the  calculations  of  statesmen,  but  which,  to  the  people,  were 
productive  only  of  calamities  without  end, — the  encouragement  of 
the  arts,  which  increase  the  sphere  of  industry,  and  cast  a  polish 
over  life,— the  more  enlightened  exercise  of  power,  by  beneficent 
le^slation,  adapted  to  the  progressive  movement  of  society, — and 
a  keener  sense  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  a  country, 
which  has  ever  stood  in  the  van  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  High  Church  or  Tory  party  again,  while  they  w^anted  the 
energy  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Whigs,  supplied  their  defi- 
ciency by  the  overwhelming  influence  ot  numters,  and  by  the 
ceaselesss  influence  of  property.  This  party  included  all  the 
squirearchy  and  all  the  clergy  of  England,  and  all  the  mass  of  the 
population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Many,  too,  of  the 
old  nolHlity,  in  forsaking  Popery,  slid  down  only  to  the  party 
which  had  the  chief  resemblance  to  that  which  they  had  left. 
They  renounced  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  but  asserted  in  all 
their  wide  extent,  the  doctrines  of  prerogative,  which  had  raised 
the  storms  of  the  civil  war.  The  doctrine  of  the  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  of  kings,  was  only  less  influential  with  them  in 
that  age,  than  the  well  established  yell  of  "  the  Church  in  danger," 
which,  with  persevering  energy,  they  have  resounded  to  all  tunes 
for  two  hundred  years.  This  great  party  could  not  be  neglected 
by  a  Sovereign  whose  throne  was  supported*  by  none  of  the  pres- 
tige of  hereditary  right ;  and  if  the  successors  of  William  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  latent  dislike  breaking  out  into  active  opposition, 
the  party  of  the  Jacobites  would  have  died  away.  For  with  that 
section  the  Tory  party  had  no  community  of  feeling,  except  on 
the  doctrine  of  prerogaitive.  On  the  cardinal  question  of  religion 
they  were  irreconcilably  opposed.  The  Tories  of  the  times  of 
WuHam  and  Anne  were  as  much  averse  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  did  they  retain  their  religion,  as  they  were  to  any  tole- 
ration of  Catholic  or  Protestant  dissent.  Had  the  fanaticism  of 
the  infatuated  exile  permitted  him  to  deliver  his  son  into  the 
hands  of  William,  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  would  have  been  eflected  by  the 
Tories.  Fortunately  for  our  country,  the  same  obstinacy  which 
.  worked  his  nun  prevented  his  restoration,  and  the  party  who 
would  have  supported  him  became  reconciled  to  the  change* 

These  were  tne  parties  in  the  nation  on  whom  its  destiny  de- 
pended. There  existed,  however,  another,  which  has  now  abso- 
lutely disappeared ;  but  which  in  that  age,  and  till  the  insurrec- 
tion of  '45,  received  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Government. 
The  Jacobites,  if  not  so  numerous  and  influential,  compensated 
for  this  by  their  restless  energy  and  their  enthusiasm.    They  had 
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some  men  of  andent  &milj  and  extenn^re  possessions,  whose  se- 
clusion in  the  countir  had  freed  them  from  the  immediate  {absence 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Government  of  James,  and  whose  heredi* 
tarjT  prejudices  the  tale  of  his  distant  outrages  could  not  extin- 
guish. They  were  joined  too  by  the  discontented  and  naore 
tnrious  section  of  the  Tories,  who  only  wanted  the  excuse  affi»:ded 
them  by  the  two  first  Monarchs  of  tne  Brunswick  line,  to  raise 
their  murmurs  into  the  clamours  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Such  were  the  three  parties  which  agitated  England  wA  the 
Beyolution.  But  when  we  turn  to  Scotland,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  new  scene^  where  the  party  cries  told  a  different  history,  and 
where  the  actors,  though  pressing  to  the  same  object  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  English  Revolution,  proceeded  towards  it  by  a  differ- 
ent road.  We  nad  Jacobites^  but  the  name  of  T017  at  least,  is 
only  a  modem  importation.  We  had  a  Church  party  too,  but  it 
was  officered  not  by  the  clergy  but  by  the  people.  We  had 
High-Churehism,  but  it  was  a  word  confined  to  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  population,  and  utterly  alien  to  the  whole  of  Low- 
land Scotland.  After  twenty-eight  years  of  dreadful  persecution, 
during  which  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  had  been  poured  out  like 
water,  the  exhausted  country  at  the  Revolution  seemed  animated 
by  one  impulse.  The  principles  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  had 
only  been  driven  deeper  into  the  afiections  of  the  people,  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  who  had  died  for  it ;  ana  men,  scorch- 
inff  under  the  influence  of  protracted  wrong,  might  be  excused 
if  uiey  could  not  descend  at  once  from  the  miy  (»  retaliation  to 
all  the  liberalities  of  unbounded  charity. 

The  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  Forth,  and  all  the  west, 
professed  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  to  which  all  secular 
politics  were  made  subordinate.  Towards  the  Stuarts  the  whole 
of  Lowland  Scotland  entertained  feelings  of  hatred,  which  had 
reached  the  limits  of  passion.  The  whole  history  of  these  kings, 
fix>m  the  accession  of  James  YI.,  was  a  continued  denial  of  po- 
pular demands.  The  establishment  of  Episcopacy  by  James — 
Its  continuance  under  the  first  Charles — the  treachery  and 
persecutions  of  the  second — the  torture-room  directed  by  the  last 
of  the  race, — in  short,  that  inextricable  chaos  of  passions  and  of 
crimes,  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Government 
for  half  a  century,  had  driven  the  most  enduring  of  people  to  th^ 
last  remedy  of  the  oppressed.  Their  memories  were  yet  fresh  on 
the  events  of  that  dreadful  epoch,  firom  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  when  all  crimes  menaced  them,  when  no  law  could 
protect,  and  ho  authority  defend.  The  social  compact  was  broken 
by  the  legislation  of  the  !rarliaments  of  Middleton  and  Lauderdale 
tad  the  atrocities  of*  Glaverhouse's  dragoons.    The  community 
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waji,'dbsolYed,  their  country  bad  disappeared.  All  the  senti«- 
ments  of  love  they  still  cherished  to  its  memory,  all  the  sacrificei 
made  on  its  behalf  were  voluntary  and  generous ;  the  tyrants  who 
oppressed  them  had  no  riffht  to  oommand  an  obedience  they 
abused;  and  they  exercised. the  sacred  right  of  all  subjects  to  fly 
firom  a  country  so  governed — ^to  refuse  submission  to  legislators 
so  unjust,  their  allegiance  to  masters  so  merciless  and  unrelent*^ 
ing. 

That  was  the  darkest  era  of  our  history,  where,  throughout 
the  whole  dreadful  series  and  intercourse  of  enmity,  one  side  only 
was  armed  and  void  of  mercy,  as  the  other  was  of  help  and 
hope.  Title,  quality,  fortune,  were  proscribed.  Patriotism  was  a 
snare,  and  whatever  furnished  out  the  ease  and  ornament  of  life 
became  a  call  for  taking  it  away.  The  members  of  Government 
grew  wealthy  on  confiscations.  The  industiy  of  years,  the  fiiiil 
of  a  thousand  cares  were  swept  into  the  rapacious  grasp  of  an 
insatiable  herd  of  petty  tyrants, — such  was  the  penalty  imposed 
on  fortune  and  merit ;  and  such  the  government  which  oonverted 
what  was  law  into  a  crime.  The  sufferers  were  not  slow  in 
tracing  the  commission  of  such  crimes  to  the  abuse  of  power 
which  accident  had  given  to  their  authors ;  and  in  struggling  for 
reli^ous  toleration  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  acquired  a  lesson 
on  civil  government,  which  they  practically  applied  at  the  great 
era  of  the  Eevolution. 

There  were  none  of  the  class  of  politicians  in  Scotland  who 
professed  the  principles  of  the  English  Tories.  The  Episcopalians 
either  became  Jacobites,  or  join^  with  the  Presbyterians  under 
the  toleration  laws  of  William.  The  great  maiority  took  the 
latter  course.  Many  of  them,  at  heart,  had  stin  a  longing  for 
the  exiled  family ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  was  distant, 
and  the  penalties  of  non-Junng  were  at  hand*  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  were  few  of  this  party  who  became  open  Jaco- 
lutes,  or  did  more,  at  farthest,  than  talked  the  treason  which  wine 
inspires.  In  Scotland,  the  Jacobites  were  left  to  their  own  re^ 
sources ;  and  in  regard  to  these,  if  we  numerate  the  Highlanders 
of  the  West — Jacobites  from  ignorance — ^and  add  a  few  respect^ 
able  names  from  the  lowland  nobility,  we  include  the  whole  of 
that  party  in  Scotland.  The  feveridi  triumphs  of  the  '45  tell 
how  much  might  be  expected  from  their  enthusiasm ;  but  the  . 
ominous  silence  of  the  nation — ^the  want  of  all  sympadiy  in  the 
masses— the  indifference,  ridicule,  and  contempt  with  which  they 
were  regarded,  even  in  the  sunshine  of  their  short  success,  show 
how  litue  hold  their  ciiuse  had  upon  the  population,  and  how 
small  a  prospect  of  its  permanent  establishment. 

In  England  and  Scotland  both,  therefore,  the  party  of  professed* 
Jacobites  were  relatively  insignificant,  and  time  only  was  wanting 
to  blend  them  with  the  Engush  Tories,  who  had  made  a  compro- 
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mise  of  their  inclinations  on  the  altar  of  their  religion  and  \ht^ 
interests.  To  effect  this  object,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  con- 
version of  Toryism  into  Jacobitism,  was  the  sedulous  labour  of 
William  the  Thirds  whose  throne,  established  amid  a  chaos  of 
discordant  elements,  required  his  profound  sagacity  to  uphold  it, 
when  there  ap{>eared  against  him  in  arms  the  most  powerful  of  the 
continental  nations.  His  whole  policy,  accordingly,  was  to  conciliate 
the  great  faction  of  the  Tories,  whose  hostility  ne  could  not  alto- 
gether disarm ;  and  this  he  effectually  accomplished  by  excluding 
no  man  fit  for  duty  from  the  honours  of  public  life,  and  by  not 
regarding  prior  opposition  to  himself  in  the  light  of  a  perpetual 
infamy. 

Anne  was  a  monarch  of  the  very  weakest  understanding — ^a 
sincere  Protestant,  but  who,  in  her  slavish  devotion  to  "  the 
Church,"  emulated  the  most  devoted  Catholics.  Nourished  in 
the  belief  that  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  were  republicans 
and  atheists,  she  resolved,  so  far  as  such  a  mind  could  display 
independent  resolution,  to  place  the  government  in  the  hanas  of 
men  accordant  with  her  prejudices  and  beh'efs.  She  hated  the 
Whigs  from  personal  considerations,  too.  They  had  opposed  her 
demand  for  an  independent  income,  and  her  success  was  solely 
attributable  to  the  policy  of  the  Tories,  who  used  the  circum- 
stance as  a  means  to  embarrass  the  government  of  William.  The 
Revolution  itself,  in  placing  her  upon  a  throne,  caused  her  only 
some  pleasure  and  many  tears,  and  nothing  could  allay  remorse 
for  ingratitude  to  her  father,  but  frowning  upon  the  men  who 
were  tne  promoters  of  his  ruin. 

The  Harley  administration — the  creature  of  Court  intrigue,  and 
of  the  veteran  cry  of  "  the  Church  in  danger,"  consequent  on  the 
fatal  error  of  the  Whigs  in  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell — was 
created  from  the  ultra  section  of  Toryism,  and  nearly  changed  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Unscrupulous  in  their  means  to  obtain  their 
power,  the^  were  alike  unscrupulous  in  their  manner  of  securing  its 
consolidation*  The  most  brilliant  of  their  number,  narrating  their 
history  in  a  foreign  land,  when  attainder  had  annihilated  youth- 
ful ambition,  and  when  age  had  cooled  the  rage  of  party,  has 
exhibited  the  precipice  on  which  the  nation  stood  at  the  turning 
point  of  its  history.  The  welfare  of  the  country  they  were  sum- 
moned to  rule,  its  honour  and  independence,  raised  to  a  pinnacle 
of  uneqiialled  glory,  were  considerations  which  did  not  enter  into 
the  code  of  tneir  political  morality.  "  The  principal  spring 
of  our  actions,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  was  to  have  the  government 
of  the  state  in  our  hands.  Our  principal  views  were — the  con** 
servation  of  this  power,  great  employment  to  ourselves,  and  great 
opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had  helped  to  raise  us,  and  of 
hurting  those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  us." 
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They  called  a  House  of  CommonSy  frantic  with  Hiffh  Churck- 
ism,  which  the  blunder  of  the  Sacheverell  trial  liad  blown 
up  to  unprecedented  heat.  This  fanatic  House  were  not  mere- 
ly Tories ;  they  would  have  gloried  in  Jacobitism^  if  they  could 
only  have  induced  the  unbending  bigot  to  yield  a  little.  But 
on  this  point  he  was  invincible.  He  resisted  the  temptationi 
and  called  upon  the  world  to  honour  his  magnanimity,  seeing 
that  all  the  great  men  of  the  days  of  Anne  had,  with  concurrence 
of  the  Sovereign,  offered  him  their  assistance  if  he  would  only 
humour  them  in  this. 

Somewhat  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  enei^  of  action,  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  Tories  who  composed  the  Harley  adminis- 
tration, and  a  more  pliable  conscience,  or  abstinence  nrom  push- 
ing prejudices  to  their  limits,  on  the  part  of  James,  were  alone 
required  to  lay  the  country  a  second  time  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  that  this  ad- 
ministration had  pledged  themselves,  if  not  collectively  as  a 
government,  at  least  individually,  to  such  a  chan^.  This  asser- 
tion, so  often  advanced,  so  frequently  denied,  has  been  established 
by  the  correspondence  of  the  ministers  themselves.  The  collec- 
ticms  of  Macpherson  contain  the  record  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
leaders  with  the  agents  of  the  Pretenders ;  and  the  researches  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  French  Archives  have  brought  to 
light  the  measure  of  their  treason,  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  to  act,  their  indifference  to  the  public  good,  and  their 
anxiety  for  their  own.  The  only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  Harley. 
That  he  expressed  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Pre- 
tender, there  cannot  be  a  question  ;  out  that  he  ever  entered  into 
the  scheme  with  the  energy  requisite  to  success,  we  cannot  find 
evidence  of,  in  the  history  of  those  old  intrigues,  or  in  the  mutual 
accusations  and  recriminations  of  the  baffled  traitors.*  His  care- 
less, procrastinating,  insouciant  disposition,  ever  leading  him  to 
put  off  till  the  morrow  the  duty  of  to-day,  his  love  of  relaxation 
with  the  literary  coteries  that  have  made  his  age  illustrious — his 
keen  remembrance,  drawn  from  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  classics,  that  the  Tarpeian  Itock  was  near  the  Capitol — all 
hindered  him  from  attempting  an  imitation  of  the  exploit  of 
Monk.  Had  he  moved,  nowever,  and  had  the  old  Chevalier 
yielded  to  the  Tories  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  the  restora- 
tion, according  to  existing  evidence,  would  have  been  at  once 
effected.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  latter  was  incurable.  He 
remained  deaf  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  all  the  entreaties  of  the  English  ministry.     ^'  The  Grand 

*  See  Town»bend,  Hut  Umise  of  Cvtmnoni,  i.,  p.  f24.  See  also  Bolingbroke'a 
Letter  to  Wyu<fiiam.  - 
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Turk,"  (BolingbrcJi^e  told  him  in  i^fy)  '^  is  93  Ubely  to  becatne 
king  of  England  as  the  Cbeyalier,  a&  long  as  he  remaine  a  Ca-^ 
thoKc" 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  upset  all,  preceded,  as  it  was^ 
bj  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  history.  When,  as  a. 
means  of  safety,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  were  considering  the 
necessity  of  a  proclamati(Hi  of  James,  as  king,  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  entered  the  presence- 
chamber  when  the  Queen  had  sunk  almost  into  lethargy,  and 
compelled  hereto  appoint  the  Duke  of  Shrewsburyi  a  ^(^ig,  aa 
treasurer.  Bolingbroke,  with  baffled  hopes,  came  from  the 
council-chamber  in  lamentations.  "  The  grief  of  my  soul,"  he 
said,  "  is  this — \  see  that  the  Tory  part  are  gone  "  The  Whig 
Peers  kept  the  heralds  waiting  for  the  Sovereign's  death,  who^ 
when  it  happened,  immediately  proclaimed  George  the  First, 
He  ascendeq  the  throne  by  sufferance  rather  than  consent — the 
consemience  of  surprise,  terror,  and  disunion  reigning  in  the 
councils  of  the  Tory  ministry* 

The  Parliament  was  called  by  George  the  First.  Instead  of 
burying  in  oblivion  the  Tory  misdeeds  of  the  reogn  of  Anne,  and 
conciliating  enemies  to  his  rickety  throne,  the  monarch  and  hia 
Parliament  b^gan  with  violent  direats  of  impeachment  and 
attainder.  William's  example  was  cited  only  to  be  rejected.. 
The  Convention  Parliament,  to  their  eternal  honour,  womd  not 
dabble  in  blood.  Though  the  chiefest  of  the  miscreants  who  had 
desolated  England  were  in  their  grasp,  they  proceeded  with  de- 
termined reluctance  to  their  punishment.  Jeffiies  relieved  them 
by  death  from  awarding  to  nim  his  inevitable  doom,  and  they 
refused  to  forfeit  his  honours  and  estates.  Somers,  the  Delphia 
Oracle  of  the  Whigs,  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  age,, 
when  he  one  day  received  a  visit  from  Walpole.  The  future 
niinister  was  then  in  fuU  cry  after  the  frigitive  chiefs  of  the) 
ministry  of  Anne ;  and  as^  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  he  told 
his  stor^,  the  old  statesman  shed  tears  at  the  prospect  of  the 
calamities  resulting  from  a  course  so  impolitic  and  intemperate* 

The  consequence  was  apparent,  not  in  remote  or  fixture  pro^ 
nostication.  Around  them  and  about  them  dan^gers  grew.  The 
man  who  was  on  the  eve  of  being  Prime  Minister  of  England 
walked  over  to  the  same  post  in  the  service  of  the  old  Chevalier. 
Bolingbroke  would  have  calmed  down  to  a  sober  loyalist  had  he* 
been  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  He  was  compelled,  however,  to 
enlist  with  a  sovereign  he  despised,  and  whose  reh^on,  eveurr^ 
the  chief  olgect  of  his  thoughts  after  his  mistress — was  only  tb^ 
su^ect  of  a  bitter  scoff. 

X  et  such  was  the  man  whom  the  Tories,  now  committed  as  a 
party,  bad  determined  to  place  upon  the  throne.     The  violence; 
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of  faction  had  given  place  to  personal  hatred,  and  men  became 
blind  to  all  consequences  to  their  country,  and  to  themselves. 
Passion  was  aUowed  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct;  all  the  past 
notions  of  expediency — of  prudence — of  waiting  for  a  time  con- 
venient— of  securing  means  to  obtain  an  effect,  were  cast  aside  ; 
all  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  dynasty  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  hailed  as  the  only 
palladium  of  the  country*s  safety,  because  this  seemed  the  only 
means  of  securing  their  own.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  such  a 
scheme  was  only  whispered  in  comers,  and  made  the  subject  of 
se<;ret  intrigues ;  in  that  of  George  the  First  the  great  faction — 
who  saw  all  their  leaders,  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  Ormond,  Stafford, 
attainted  and  exiles,  and  all  the  avenues  to  power  resolutely 
closed  against  themselves — expressed  their  wishes  and  their  hopes 
with  the  boldness  of  despair. 

The  rebellion  of  '16  was  the  consequence.  It  was  the  revenge 
of  a  disappointed  party.  It  failed,  and  another  blunder  was 
committed  by  the  mode  in  which  victory  was  abused.  It  roused 
indignation  to  see  the  studied  indignities  offered  to  misfortune. 
British  peers — ^men  of  ancient  famify  and  of  personal  amiability 
— ^honourable  men — unhappy  in  their  politics,  bound  hand  and 
foot  like  common  malefactors,  and  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  London  with  the  slow  agony  of  an  ancient  tnumph.  The 
severity  of  the  sentence  by  which  they  died — ^their  honours  lost-— r 
their  estates  forfeited — their  families  reduced  to  ruin,  met  wit]^ 
Uttle  approbation.  The  grace  of  carrying  matters  with  so  high 
a  hand!,  sat  uneasily  on  the  shoulders  of  one  over  whose  title  to 
reign  had  passed  only  the  mellow  influence  of  a  few  weeks. 
With  the  fierce  reaction  that  had  set  in,  it  would  have  been  in- 
sanity to  have  met  the  nation  at  an  election.  The  monarch 
became  thoroughly  detested  and  abhorred,  and  a  Parliament  of 
Jacobites,  pledged  to  recall  the  Stuarts,  would  have  be^i  returned. 
The  Whig  ministry  and  their  master  accordingly  determined  on 
the  boldest  violation  of  the  Constitution  since  the  days  of  James. 
To  prolong  a  triennial  into  a  septennial  Parliament,  saved  the 
Brunswick  race  from  being  proclaimed  usurpers  by  a  Tory  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  nation  from  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war. 
When  the  bill  had  passed,  the  scheme  of  a  restoration  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  country  proceeded  in  that  career  of  civilization 
and  improvement  which  has  outstripped  in  glory  all  the  glittering 
deeds  inspired  by  the  lust  of  fame  and  of  dominion. 

For  when  we  turn  from  the  picture  of  anticipated  misfortune 
under  a  restored  Stuart,  to  look  upon  the  actual  happiness  en- 
joyed under  the  Hanoverian  electors,  we  find  no  cause  tor  sorrow 
at  the  unsuccessftil  issue  of  the  rebellion.  Though  George  the 
Second  was  as  unpopular  as  his  father,  from  the  same  causes  of 
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Hanoyerian  predilections  and  immorality  of  life^  his  reign  was  a 
tontlnaed  peri(>d  of  prosperity,  and  progressive  civilization.  It 
Wk^  Certainly,  a  prosaic  age  of  hoops  and  periwigs,  of  dull  con- 
tentihent,  and,  until  its  close,  of  peaceftd  moderation.  The  pas- 
sionate phrensies  of  the  era  cf  the  Revolution,  which  had  boiled 
with  unabated  fury  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  which  the  impolicy 
of  George  the  First  increased  in  virulence,  were  stilled 'in  the 
calm  atmosphere  of  venality  and  corruption.  There  were  no 
labonrei^s  politicians ;  there  were  few  of  the  needy  class  of  political 
adventurers  in  the  Senate ;  public  life  was  overarched  by  the 
dreary  firmament  of  common  place,  in  which  was  seen  no  meteor 
except  Pitt,  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  brilliancy  of  the  times 
that  had  passed.  Though  Walpole  reigned  by  corrupting  the 
national  representatives,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  extension  of  his 
system  to  ordinary  life— he  adopted  an  expedient  forced  upon 
him  by  the  corrupt  parties  of  th6  age  in  which  he  lived,  wnile 
the  whole  of  his  legislation  for  the  people  displayed  anxiety  to 
put  in  vigour,  by  the  love  and  habit  of  labour,  enlarged  notions 
of  morality  and  justice ;  to  render  clear  the  trite  truth,  that 
individual  happiness  is  intimatelv  allied  with  the  general  good, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  more  beneficial  to  individuals  than  a 
religious  respect  for  the  rights  of  all. 

After  the  series  of  proscriptions  on  the  death  of  Anne  had 
terminated,  the  whig  administrations,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Georges,  returned  to  the  liberal  principles  of  their  creed. 
They  saw  that  the  nation's  happiness  could  not  be  secured  except 
by  an  obliteration  of  its  feuds,  the  union  of  vrills,  the  knoderation 
t)f  party  triumphs,  the  permission  of  a  measured  but  wide  use  of 
freedom,  and  the  us^  not  less  measured,  of  power,  respect  for 
.^established  interests,  and  a  denunciation  of  exaggerated  doctrines 
^  an  exposure  of  their  lamentable  effects.  There  were,  indeed, 
•  no  great  reforms  accomplished,  because  the  age  had  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  their  necessity.  Yet  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  took  the  sting  from  the  intolerance  of  perse- 
cuting statutes.  Under  Walpole  no  matt  was  hunted  to  ruin 
for  his  opinions;  the  press  teemed  with  libels,  which  he  only 
answered  or  despised ;  the  Jacobite  meetings  of  the  north  no  en- 
treaties would  induce  him  to  suppress ;  he  endeavoured  to  free 
the  Quakers  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
his  defeat  only  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  the  repeal  <rf 
the  Test  Act,  which  he  invariably  denounced,  but  which  con*- 
tinned  unrepealed  for  another  age,  till  lagging  justice  and  tardy 
toleration  were  at  length  permitted  to  erase  tne  scandal  from 
our  laws. 

His  quiet  unostentatious  policy  was,  to  do  nothing  that  would 
heat  th6  subsiding  passions,  or  shock  the  decaying  prejudices  of 
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the  time.  He  required  to  educate  the  people  before  he  could 
lead  them  to  the  reforms  essential  to  their  nappiness ;  and  for 
this  he  paved  the  road^  by  difiPasing  among  them,  in  ample 
abundance,  the  materials  of  physical  comfort,  and  by  withdraw* 
ing  attention  from  the  excitements  of  political  and  polemic  ran- 
cour. 

At  no  period  of  our  history  did  the  springs  of  our  commercial 
greatness  act  with  more  energy ;  in  none,  either  before  or  sincey 
were  the  mass  doomed  to  labour,  more  supplied  with  the  means 
of  happiness.  Malthus,  in  stating  the  quantity  of  subsistence 
procured  by  the  labourers'  wages  m  diflFerent  ages,  confers  the 
preference  on  the  period  from  1720  to  1755,  (p.  279.)  "  It  was 
certainly,"  says  Hallam,  "  the  most  prosperous  season  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  experienced  ;  and  the  progression,  though  slow, 
being  uniform,  the  reign,  perhaps,  of  George  EL.  might  not  dis- 
advantageously  be  compared  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity, with  that  more  brilliant  but  uncertain  and  oscillatory 
condition  which  has  ensued." — {Const  Hist^  iii.  p.  401.) 

It  might  also  justly  challenge  a  preference  with  the  ages  that 
preceded  it.  Compare  it  with  any  of  the  reigns  of  the  I^lanta- 
genets,  the  Tudors,  or  the  Stuarts.  Under  the  first,  the  wars  of 
the  Boses  inundated  the  land  with  blood.  Despotism  reigned 
unchecked  under  the  Tudors;  the  royal  prerogative  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject  kept  up  a  perpetual  misery  under  all  the 
Stuarts.  Under  William  ana  Anne,  the  nation  acquired  a  re- 
nown in  arms ;  but  the  triumphs  of  war  are  no  indications  of 
national  happiness ;  and  the  balance  of  power  which  they  pre- 
served was  maintained  at  a  cost  beyond  its  value.  After  these 
storms  had  swept  past,  a  period  of  repose  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  tree  of  enlightened  legislation  to  take  root ;  and  being 
tended  with  sedulous  care,  we  reap  the  benefit  in  our  day  in  the 
luxuriance  of  its  blossom. 

The  story  of  Jacobitism  has  become  interestiiig  at  present, 
not  so  much  from  the  romantic  incidents  in  the  lives  of  its  adhe- 
rents as  from  the  important  principles  involved.  Opinions  ap- 
pear to  have  a  regular  orbit.  Tney  revolve  in  a  cycle  which 
makes  certain  their  r&-appearance  ;  and  those  which  had  long 
tenanted  with  the  dead,  are  evoked  again.  The  principles  on 
which  the  Revolution  rests  have  been  denied  as  sound  in  theory 
or  as  safe  in  practice ;  and  that  great  event  is  itself  denounced  as 
a  rebellion.  The  Tractarian  illuminatij  after  their  weary  exca- 
vations amon^  the  records  of  ancient  Christianity  and  the  "  dark 
ages,"  have  directed  their  attention  to  matters  upon  which  their 
country  are  more  sensitive.  They  are  giving  us  novel  exposi- 
tions of  that  "  deplorable  schism,"  the  Ketormation, — earnest 
appeals  to  unprotestantize  are  offered  us ;  and  denunciations  of 
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"  the  EebelUon"  of  1688  establish  how  much  true  liberty  we  lost, 
by  the  headlong  zeal  of  the  authors  of  that  immortal  change. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  arrogant  pacificators  of  our  dis- 
puteSy  swelling  m  the  pride  of  knowledge,  lecturing  the  world  in 
the  style  of  the  famous  Oxford  decree  of  the  days  of  the  second 
Charles.  Their  arguments,  and  those  of  abler  men,  on  the  legality 
of  the  Revolution,  are  only  of  importance  now  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  some  literary  tdent.  All  the  principles  of  that  great 
event, — ^productive  as  it  has  been  of  indelible  consequences  to 
nations, — have  been  denied,  or  twisted  into  deformity,  or  abso- 
lutely changed.  We  see  new  systems  springing  up  from  the  sup- 
posed principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  new  theories  advanced  as 
to  the  relations  of  government,  which  it  was  intended  for  ever 
to  extinguish.  The  facts  and  texts  are  forced  to  obey  the  hand, 
and  to  become  pliable  to  the  genius  of  the  architect,  who,  to  de- 
termine the  form  of  the  edifice,  has  more  consulted  his  prejudices 
than  truth. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  beneficent  legislation  conse- 
quent on  it  in  both  countries,  we  must  ever  regard  that  event  as 
one  of  the  great  epochs  of  social  order.  Its  peaceful  moderation, 
too,  renders  it  illustrious;  persecutions  for  past  misconduct 
rejected — the  policy  that  could  silence  passion  adopted — the 
danger  of  impending  evils  only  looked  to  at  the  same  time  with 
the  peril  of  remedy — the  change  upon  the  ancient  monarchy 
made  with  a  grave  dignity  becoming  the  national  character  of 
the  people  it  affected — a  proper  regard  paid  to  difierences  of 
opinion,  never  made  to  degenerate  into  quarrels  of  self-love  and 
the  war  of  factions,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  under  the  multitude  of  aspects  in  which 
objects  so  complicated  present  themselves,  and  are,  moreover, 
essentially  useful  to  the  public  in  the  vast  relations  of  legisla- 
tive 'discussions.  From  the  history  of  these,  how  apparent  is 
that  frmdamental  error  which  declares  the  Revolution  to  be  an 
accident  consequent  on  the  misrule  of  James.  It  was  something 
more  than  this.  It  was  the  close  of  that  long  struggle  of  freedom 
with  prerogative,  which  had  produced  the  hostile  collisions  between 
the  sovereign  and  Parliament  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
which  were  only  the  type  of  what  would  inevitably  follow,  were 
the  same  uncertainty  to  last.  To  describe  it  as  an  accident, 
therefore,  is  to  misrepresent  its  character.  To  attribute  it  to  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  is  to  forget  the  necessity  of  a  revolution 
which  ages  had  prepared. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  a  review  of  the  times  to  which  we  have 
been  referred,  without  summing  up  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  romantic  alternations  of  fortune  of  which  their 
history  is  composed.     From  first  to  last  we  see  only  temporary 
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triumphs,  to  be  succeeded  by  long  and  fierce  commotions,  heavy 
prostrations,  and  defeat.  Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  line,  com- 
menced by  a  concubinage  with  Elizabeth  More,  which  has  left 
lawyers  in  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  descendants.  His 
feeble  reign  was  disturbed  by  continued  tumults,  partly  fomented 
by  his  own  children,  and  particularly  by  the  savage  "  Wolfe  of 
Badenoch."  He  lived  in  misery,  and  died  surrounded  by  the 
wrecks  of  the  monarchy  that  Bruce  had  re-established.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Kobert  HI.,  who,  in  his  old  age,  lived  in  a 
continued  scene  of  crimes,  crowned  by  the  murder  of  his  own 
son,  the  gay  Bothsay  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth — supposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  agency  of  his  uncle.  A  tragedy  equally 
horrible  was  performed  by  James  the  First,  on  his  uncle's  chil- 
dren, in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death.  That  monarch — ^himself 
the  only  man  of  real  ability  the  unblest  race  ever  furnished — 
was,  after  eighteen  years'  captivity  in  England,  murdered  in  his 
turn  in  the  town  o^  Perth,  at  the  instigation  of  Athole,  his  own 
kinsman.  The  mode  in  which  his  widow  avenged  his  death, 
in  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  torment  outstrips  the  Inquisition. 
James  the  Second,  after  procuring  the  judicial  murder  of  his  two 
nephews,  killed  another  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  himself  shot 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  besieging  Roxburgh.  James 
III.  was  embroiled  in  bloody  feuds  with  his  brother,  and  after- 
wards with  his  son,  against  whom  he  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Sauchiebum,  and  was  assassinated  in  nis  flight.  James  TV. 
was  killed  at  Flodden.  James  V.,  after  losing  the  battle  of  Sol- 
way  Moss,  died  broken-hearted  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a  few 
days  after  his  daughter's  birth.  Of  tiie  misfortunes  of  Mary 
Stuart  we  need  say  nothing.  Her  descendants  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  four  reigns,  were  involved  in  continual  quarrels  with 
their  people ;  one  died  upon  the  scaffold ;  another  lived  for  many 
years  an  exile,  and  was  restored  in  order  to  endure  a  greater 
degradation  in  becoming  the  pensionary  of  France;  another^ 
(James  H.,)  after  presiding  in  the  torture- chamber  in  Scotland, 
scoffing  at  the  inhumanities  of  Jeffries,  ordering  his  nephew  to 
the  scaffold,  declared  himself  a  despot,  and  terminated  his  career 
in  exile.  His  descendants,  if  they  did  not  perish  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  escaped  only  to  oie  in  a  lower  degradation ;  and 
thus  closed  the  career  of  a  race,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  more  unfortunate,  or  more  deserving  of  misfor- 
tune. 

Put  aside  the  first  James,  and  we  can  only  find  in  this  unhappy 
line,  men  and  women  with  weak  or  narrow  understandings,  strong 
prejudices,  and  stupid  obstinacy,  easily  inflamed  by  their  pas- 
sions, and  made  incurable  by  their  presumption.  Their  rigid 
hands  could  never  gently  use  the  reins  ot  government,  and 
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t>perate  their  purpose  by  the  silent  means  of  peaceful  concilia- 
tion. Never  were  they  able  to  violate  ancient  usage,  or  in- 
fringe on  established  right,  without  choosing  the  course  the  most 
arrogant  and  irritating. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  principal  characters  of  the  works  we 
have  been  reviewing,  and  on  the  principles  at  issue,  preclude  us 
train  any  lengthened  examination  of  the  subordinate,  but  not  less 
interesting  memoirs.  In  the  whole  range  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, we  kiow  of  none  so  exciting  as  the  story  of  the  actors  in  our 
civil  wars.  Those  of  England,  in  particular,  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  are  full  of  romantic  and  heroic  incident.  Each  side, 
too,  contributed  its  contingent.  The  unbending  perseverance 
and  dogged  bravery  of  the  Puritans  found  a  counterpart  in  the 
chivalry  of  the  cavaliers.  The  parties  were  equally  matched. 
It  was  not  a  hopeless  struggle  by  a  few  enthusiastic  barbarians 
against  the  disciplined  armies  of  an  empire.  It  was  one  in  which 
each  called  in  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and  in  the  long  fierce 
3tru^le,  on  which  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  rested,  abundant  mate- 
rials nave  been  left  us  for  a  history  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
vices  that  can  honour  and  degrade  humanity.  Over  all,  there 
were  two  leaders  whose  fate  excites  our  deepest  attention.  On 
the  one  hand,-an  unhappy  prince,  destined  to  the  same  death  with 
so  many  of  his  line ;  and  on  the  other  the  stern  Puritan  soldier — 
whose  body  was  torn  with  savage  ferocity  from  the  grave,  to  suffer 
indignities  he  never  offered  in  life,  and  whose  memory,  assas- 
sinated by  all  historians,  has  been  redeemed  from  the  ignominy 
of  two  hundred  years, — ^presents  one  of  the  greatest  examples  in 
the  records  of  human  actions  of  the  influence  exercised  by  a 
human  being  over  a  contemporary  generation. 
.  We  cannot  look  for  such  fertile  topics  of  instruction,  or  actions 
of  such  momentous  interest,  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the '15 
or  the  '45.  They  were  the  result,  not  of  a  nation's  resistance  to 
intolerable  wrong.  They  appealed  to  no  personal  interest  of  the 
masses ;  and  the  iew  who  were  engaged  had  little  time,  and  less 
opportunity,  to  do  more  than  exhibit  how  rashly  brave  men  may 
venture — ^how  patiently  suffer.  There  are,  however,  names  that 
have  claimed  the  notice  of  posterity ;  some  for  qualities  of  virtue 
in  a  period  of  corruption,  some  for  a  superiority  in  infamy,  where 
infamy  was  common.  Both  classes  will  be  found  on  both  sides. 
The  virtues  of  Duncan  Forbes  and  of  Colonel  Gardiner  shed  a 
lustre  on  a  cause  disgraced  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his 
myrmidons ;  the  generous  devotion  of  Lochiel  elevates  a  party 
for  which  such  a  victim  as  Lovat  died. 

Enough  has  not  been  said  of  the  man  who  saved  his  country 
by  the  seasonable  energy  of  an  unconquerable  resolution.  A  few 
traditional  anecdotes,  confined  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  give 
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a  faint  idea  of  the  great  accsompHshments  of  Duncan  Forbes ;  liut 
his  exertions  for  tue  public  good,  when  paralysis  overtook  the 
councils  of  Government,  and  when  incapacity  led  its  armies,  are 
bst  in  the  conciseness  of  general  history,  ana  have  been  deemed 
unworthy  of  separate  recx>rd.  Had  thijs  man  not  directed  the 
measures  which  his  wisdom  planned — composed,  reconciled^ 
united,  and  animated  with  his  own  energetic  spirit^  the  laggijig 
'  loyalty  of  the  people — restrained,  by  prudent  counsel  the  prudent 
among  the  Jacobites,  or  by  the  terror  of  the  law  influenced  tb^ 
mass  who  were  only  accessible  through  their  fears,  the  whole 
Highlands  would  have  been  in  arms.  The  number  is  not 
exaggerated  which  limits  to  10,000,  the  clans  whom  the  e^er^* 
tions  of  Forbes  kept  from  following  the  Chevalier,  "  But  for  his 
indefatigable  exertions,"  says  Mr.  fijose,  "  the  House  of  Hanover 
would  infallibly  have  been  driven  from  the  British  throne."  He 
received  his  reward  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  which  he  had 
spent  in  supplying  the  troops  of  the  nation,  JUid  of  which  he  never 
received  repayment.  He  exerted  his  influence  to  stay  the  m^is-: 
sacre  which  followed  the  victory  of  CuUoden,  and  found  his  hu- 
manity regarded  as  intrusive.  He  beard  the  cry  of  wiling 
throughout  the  glens  without  ability  to  succour,  and  be  who  h^d 
braved  the  storm  and  piloted  the  vessel  in  safety  to  her  harbour, 
was  thrown  aside  as  a  wreck  when  the  danger  ceased.  Th^ 
treatment,  though  it  could  not  subdue  his  patriotism^  broke  \i\» 
spirit,  and  hurried  him  to  his  grave. 

The  CuUoden  papers  are  the  evidence  of  the  unwearied  energy 
of  a  public  man,  who  endeavoured  to  meet  a  great  calamity  wuh 
insufficient  means.  But  all  the  accounts  we  have  ever  read  of 
this  admirable  patriot,  speak,  moreover,  of  an  intellect  so  pro- 
found, and  a  knowledge  on  most  subjects  so  exact,  that  his  in- 
tellectual fame  has  been  dimmed  only  by  the  virtues  which  his 
heart  ever  cherished.  The  kind  ffood-humoured  gentleness,  the 
indulgent  view  of  human  errors,  the  magnanimity  under  all  dis- 
tresses, and  the  whole  equipage  of  kindredvirtues,  present  us  with 
a  character  among  the  noblest  of  the  age  that  is  gone.  At  all 
times,  the  w:orld  delights  to  linger  on  the  memory  of  a  man  firm 
in  adversity,  moderate  in  victory,  humane  in  every  fortune,  be- 
loved by  all  men  though  the  leader  of  a  party ;  one  who,  by  a 
destiny  not  uncommon  with  those  who  have  done  equal  service 
to  their  country,  died  in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  broken  in 
spirit  by  disappointment  and  ingratitude.  In  reading  his  history, 
we  almost  imagine  ourselves  perusing  a  lost  life  of  one  of  tl\e 
illustrious  whom  Plutarch  has  made  immortal. 

No  history  of  this  man  is  given  in  any  of  the  works  before  us. 
Of  the  feeble  sketch  prefixed  to  the  CuUoden  papers,  the  general 
public  know  but  little;   and  the  generous  tribute  paid  to  his 
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memory  many  years  ago  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  the  only 
modem  attempt  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  into  which  a  few 
years  would  otherwise  plunge  the  brightest  reputation.*  In  no 
place  more  suitable  could  there  be  a  history  of  the  fall  of  clan- 
ship, than  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  suggested  the  enact- 
ments which  destroyed  it.  On  this  subject,  we  have  now  no 
space  to  enter,  though  the  contrast  between  the  half-savage 
highlander  of  the  '45  and  the  intelligent  northern  farmer  of  the 
present  day,  presents  many  points  of  instruction  and  of  interest. 
We  must,  however,  leave  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  of  CuUoden,  and  the  generally  sagacious  laws  which 
the  condition  of  the  Highlands  called  forth.  Our  space  forbids 
us  also  to  notice  any  of  the  interesting  memoirs  of  some  of  the 
subordinate,  but  still  celebrated  personages,  whose  memory  has 
been  embalmed  in  Jacobitical  history.  Of  these  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  Flora  McDonald,  by  whose  presence  of  mind,  devo- 
tion, and  perseverance,  the  Chevalier  was  saved.  Mrs.  Thomson's 
memoir  oi  this  lady  is  extremely  interesting  and  detailed ;  as  fiill 
of  anecdote  illustrative  of  perished  things,  as  is  the  story  of 
Lovat,  whose  doings,  from  their  extraordinary  character,  deserve 
a  notic6  we  are  unable  to  give  them. 

There  is  also  another  very  interesting  subject,  in  regard  to 
which  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  passing  remark.  Of  the 
Jacobite  literature,  poetical  and  prosaic,  much  deserves  to  be 
written,  on  account  of  its  general  ability — the  cleverness  of  the 
prose,  and  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  poetry.  The  conquerors 
did  not  continue  their  aouse  of  victory  by  proscribing  the  writ- 
ings of  the  vanquished.  The  issue  of  the  brain  was  left  an  equal 
chance  of  life  with  the  issue  of  the  womb,  and  no  envious  Juno 
sat  cross-legged  over  the  nativity  of  any  man's  intellectual  oflF- 
6pring.  Tne  prose,  however,  is  not  nearly  equal  in  merit  to  the 
poetry,  and  degenerates  into  the  virulence  of  personality  little  in- 
teresting to  another  generation.  A  diflFerent  account  may  be 
given  of  the  ballads  of  the  Jacobites.  Many  of  their  lyrics  were 
tne  testimony  of  affection  to  the  gallantry  and  worth  of  the  un- 
retuming  brave.  Soldiers  covered  with  wounds  threw  flowers 
upon  the  graves  of  the  heroes  who  had  served  them  as  a  model. 
Their  song  rises  at  the  description  of  their  glory,  and  sinks  to 
sadness  at  the  uniform  story  of  their  fate.  They  have  the  spirit 
to  reach  the  elevation  of  their  subject,  and  a  pathos  equal  to  tneir 
misfortunes. 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  We  have  been  directed  to  this  article  by  Mrs. 
Thomson,  who  informs  us  that  it  wok  written  by  Lord  Cockburn,  now  a  learned 
and  able  Judge  in  the  Court  over  which  Forbes  presided — than  whom,  the  patri- 
otic Scottish  lawyer  of  other  times  could  have  found  no  more  fitting  biographer.    . 
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These  histories  of  the  eventful  times  we  have  been  considering, 
are  of  somewhat  greater  use  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or 
to  form  the  means  of  amusement  for  an  idle  hour.  They  en- 
lighten the  present  age  by  past  experience  and  example.  They 
are  dragged  from  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  to  teach  us,  that 
the  same  errors  now  urged  upon  the  world  as  discovered  truth, 
have  been  met  and  vanquished  by  our  fathers.  They  show  us 
their  former  origin,  their  progress,  and  decline,  and  by  instruct^ 
ing  us  how  to  avoid  them,  we  have  the  true  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, which  does  not  render  the  present  an  abstraction  when  dis- 
couraing  of  the  past. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Revelations  of  Russia;  or,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  his  Empire  in  1844.  By  one  who  has  seen  and  describes. 
2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1844. 

2.  The  White  Slave;  or^  the  Russian  Peasant  Girl.  By  the 
author  of  ^*  Revelations  of  Russia."  3  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1845. 

3.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  By  the  author  of 
'^Revelations  of  Russia;"  "The  White  Slave?'  Vol.  1  and 
2,  12mo.    London,  1846. 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago  Russia  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  a  barbarous  country,  without  power  or  influence  in 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  now  as  barbarous  as  it  was  then,  hav- 
ing, from  its  commerce  with  the  polished  communities  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  imported  only  whatever  there  is  pro- 
fligate and  corrupt  in  their  manners  and  customs  ;  but  it  has  ac- 
quired so  much  power  and  influence,  as  to  prove  the  most  fatal 
enemy  to  that  civilization  which  it  pollutes  by  its  contact. 
Without  an  anny  or  a  fleet,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  we  have  seen  her  soldiers  twice  occupying  the  capital  of 
France ;  we  have  heard  competent  judges  express  it  as  their 
opinion  that  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  at  the  mercy  of 
her  navy ;  and  her  capital  is  a  sea-port.  Very  Uttle  more 
ancient  than  the  rise  of  Russian  power,  is  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  family  which  now  occupies  it.  Modem  as  the  im- 
portance is,  of  the  country  and  of  its  rulers,  it  is  remarkable  how 
fall  of  doubt,  and  how  covered  with  darkness,  is  its  more  recent 
history,  according  to  the  admirers  of  its  government  and  of  those 
who  preside  over  it.  Men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  countries, 
agree  in  painting  the  Russian  empire,  its  emperor,  and  the  vari- 
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ous  branches  of  its  administration^  as  well  as  the  domioant  reli- 
mon  and  its  ministers^  in  any  thing  but  flattering  colours.  Yet 
there  are  persons  who— limiting  themselves  to  doubting  or  deny- 
ing what  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed  fix)m  so  many  different  and 
often  opposite  quarters — would  fain  persuade  the  world  of  what 
they  are  not  probably  persuaded  themselves,  that  no  despotism 
is  more  innocent  than  that  of  Bussia;  that  no  government  is 
more  adapted  to  the  country  than  the  one  that  happily  rules  it ; 
and  that,  above  all  men  of  past,  present,  or  future  time,  the 
actual  ruler  of  that  country  is  the  very  perfection  of  an  auto- 
crat. If,  in  the  following  pages,  it  shall  appear  that  we  do  not 
share  in  this  opinion,  not  only  after  the  most  scrupulous  ex- 
amination of  such  authorities  as  are  open  to  every  one,  but  after 
having  had  access  to  peculiar  sources  of  information  on  which 
we  can  ftdly  and  entirely  rely,  our  readers  will  not  feel  surprised. 
We  answer  for  the  facts  for  which  we  can  give  no  special  autho- 
rity, and  we  are  sure,  fi-om  all  we  have  heard  and  Jqiow  on  the 
subject,  that  the  same  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  statements 
of  tne  author  of  the  various  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As 
we  are  particularly  desirous  to  lay  before  our  readers  rather  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own,  after  having  heard  the 
case,  than  to  impress  them  with  the  correctness  of  die  opinions 
formed  by  other  parties,  we  shall  not  bestow  further  praise  on 
the  works  before  us,  but  strongly  recommend  their  perusal,  as 
affording  the  most  trust-worthy  evidence  which  it  is  possible  to 
procure  on  the  subject. 

What  is  called  the  "  civilization"  and  "  greatness"  of  Russia, 
dates  from  Peter  the  First,  miscalled  "  the  Great."  In  about  a 
century' — ^from  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  the  death  of  Cathe- 
rine II. — the  rapidity  and  extent  of  Bussian  conquests  wa9  pro- 
digious. Under  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  Azof  was  wrested  from 
Turkey,  (to  which  it  was  only  temporarily  restored,  as  were  some 
of  the  other  provinces  which  we  are  going  to  mention,  to  their 
original  States,  but  which  are  now  all  again  under  the  sway  of 
the  autocrat,)  Ingria,  with  parts  of  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  Fin- 
land, conquered  from  Sweden ;  and  Persia  obliged  to  yield  several 
provinces ;  under  the  Empress  Anna  vast  dominions  were  con* 
quered  in  Tartary ;  under  Catherine  II.  the  best  part  of  Poland 
was  seized,  and  the  Crimea  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  Kuban 
ceded  by  Turkey.  We  suppose  our  readers  familiar  with  the  main 
features  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  his  energy,  his  cruelty  and  his 
vices,  the  whole  of  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment of  that  sovereign,  and  on  the  effects  of  that  government  on 
the  nation.  And  whether  our  readers  are,  or  are  not,  familiar 
with  the  private  character  of  Catherine,  her  infamy  was  so  ^^'eat 
that  the  pen  reftises  as  much  to  dwell  on  it,  as  on  the  traits  of 
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ferocity  of  Peter  I.  That  character  affected,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  her  conduct  as  a  sovereign ;  and  it  is  difficult,  for  in- 
stance, to  form  an  idea  of  her  profligate  expenditure,  without 
taking  into  account  the  vast  sums  which  she  unmercifully  wrested, 
from  her  oppressed  and  poor  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  she  plundered  and 
enslaved,  to  bestow  them,  with  reckless  prodigality,  on  her  nu- 
merous paramours,*  Without  shame,  as  well  as  withodt  reli- 
gion, she  paraded  a  prudish  delicacy  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
had  the  hypocrisy  of  affecting  that  respect  for  the  established 
-creed  of  Russia,  which  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  she  really  felt 
for  deity. 

She  ascended  the  throne  bv  first  dethroning  her  husband,  and 
then  causing  him  to  be  murdered.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  she  behaved  like  an  unnatural  mother  to  the  supposed 
son  of  that  marriage.  We  say  supposed ;  for  some  doubt  whether 
Paul  I.  was  her  son,  or  an  illegitimate  son  of  Elizabeth ;  others 
again  think  he  was  a  supposititious  child  substituted  for  one  still- 
bom.  And  even  those  who  admit  the  piaternity,  do  not  hesitate 
in  denying  the  paternity.  During  the  life  of  his  worse  than 
step-mother,  Paul  was  kept  from  court,  his  education  was  ne- 
glected, and  he  was,  in  every  respect,  the  object  of  her  malignity. 
The  most  detestable  and  despotic  act  of  tyranny  which  the 
Empress  exercised  towards  Paul  was  that  of  depriving  him  of 
the  education  and  control  over  his  children,  whom  she  took  from 
their  parents  to  keep  them  herself  the  moment  they  were  bom. 
Alexander  was  thus  Drought  up  under  her  personal  superintend- 
ence, with  the  view  of  appointing  him  her  immediate  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  reputed  son,  his  father.  Tragical  and  bar- 
barous as  was  the  end  of  Peter  III.,  that  of  Paul  I.  was  still  more 
horrible ;  the  father  was  murdered  by  order,  and  with  the  ^sanction 
of,  his  wife ;  the  son  died  by  the  hand  of  the  friends  of  his  own  son, 
the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  never  avenged  his  death,  and 
who  is  not  unnaturally  accused  of  having,  if  not  ordered  this  foul 
deed, — at  least  of  having  become  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

The  character  of  Paul  I.  was  that  of  a  suspicious  and  capri- 
cious tyrant — and  even  granting  that  he  was  originally  of  a  land 
disposition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  grossest 
acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  which  seemed  the  efiect  of  a 
deranged  intellect.     His   absurd  vanity  in  declaring  himself 

*  This  woman  wrote  to  Repnin,  her  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  **  I  must  impress 
on  yon  to  cause  the  armies  now  at  your  disposal  in  Poland,  to  act,  setting  aside  all 
iUtudons  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Yon  must  not  spare  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict, eTen  if  they  should  allege  the  quiet  and  retired  lives  they  have  been  leading.*' 
In  obedience  to  these  orders,  Suwarrow  put  to  the  sword  25,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  the  stonning  of  Warsaw. — Eastern  Europe,  i.  1 70. 
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Grand-Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta — his  childish  ordonnances 
against  round  hats — ^the  cruel  punishments  which  he  inflicted  on 
those  whom  he  suspected  guilty  of  imaginary  crimes — are  facts 
which  leave  no  doubt  both  of  his  folly  and  his  tyranny.  His 
caprices  alarmed  and  kept  every  one  in  fear  and  suspense,  and 
at  last  the  most,  exalted  personages,  being  those  who  were  most 
exposed  to  his  blows,  began  to  think  how  to  free  themselves  from 
such  a  tyrant.  The  governor  of  Petersburg,  Count  Pahlen, 
collected  about  him  such  agents  as  he  deemed  requisite  for  en- 
suring the  success  of  his  plans,  without  however  admitting  any 
one  to  his  confidence.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Paul, 
seizing  him  suddenly  by  the  arm,  asked  him  earnestly  whether 
he  was  in  Petersburg  in  1762 — the  year  of  the  assassination  of 
Peter  III.  his  father — and  what  part  he  took  in  that  business  ? 
"  I  was  young,  and  I  was  only  a  witness  of  those  events,  not  an 
actor  in  them,"  answered  Pahlen.  "  There  is  a  plot  on  foot  to 
bring  about  a  catastrophe  like  that,"  said  Paul.  "  I  know  it," 
replied  Pahlen,  "  and  in  order  to  be  better  informed  of  what  is 

§oing  on,  I  myself  am  a  party  to  it."  The  calmness  of  Pahlen 
eceived  the  Emperor,*  and  the  conspiracy  was  carried  on  in 
safety.  Next  to  Pahlen,  General  Bennigsen  was  the  most  im- 
portant conspirator.  Bom  in  Hanover,t  Bennigsen  served  in 
the  English  army,  and  then  in  that  of  Russia,  in  which  he  dis- 


*  The  detailed  account  of  this  conspiracy  and  murder,  are  taken  from  Thiers's 
History  of  the  Consulate,  who,  among  other  sources  of  information,  had  access  to 
the  memoirs  of  an  old  French  emigrant,  a  general  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
who  heard  all  the  particulars  from  Pahlen  and  Bennigsen  themselves.  These  me- 
moirs are  now  at  Paris  in  the  archives  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  <<  singular  ha- 
zard" that  brought  them  to  that  repository,  not  I'elated  by  M.  I'hiers,  we  happen 
to  know  to  be  the  following: — On  the  death  of  their  writer,  the  French  emigi'ant, 
which  took  place  about  1 8*26,  the  ambassador  of  France  in  Russia  easily  obtained 
from  the  Imperial  Government  a  consent  to  seizing  all  the  papers  of  the  deceased, 
who,  as  a  staunch  partizan  of  the  Bourbons,  was  supposed  to  possess  documents  of 
importance  to  the  family.  With  the  rest  of  his  papers  his  memoii's  were  seized 
and  carried  to  France,  where  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  has  rendered  them 
accessible  to  M.  Thiers. 

f  In  that  deplorable  book,  called  the  History  of  Russia,  forming  part  of  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,"  Bennigsen  is  called  ^<  an  Englishman."  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant to  correct  this  mistake,  as  at  one  time  the  most  unfounded  calumny  was 
spread  that  England  was  a  party  to  the  murder  of  Paul.  It  was  alleged  that  as  she 
gained  so  much  by  his  death,  the  cut  bono  argument  applied  with  particulai*  force. 
Lord  Whitworth,  ambassador  at  Petersburg — who  had  been  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  by  Paul — was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  a  sister  of  Zubow  ;  and  this  added  credibility  to  the  calumny,  to  which  still 
greater  force  would  come  if  one  of  tlie  principal  actors  were  an  Englishman.  That 
English  compilation  is  for  pages  and  pages  nothing  but  a  bad  translation  of  the 
^  Histoire  de  Russie,  par  Esneaux  et  Chennechot  ;"  the,  relation  of  the  death 
of  Paul  is  more  particularly  so  ;  the  only  alteration  being  as  to  Bennigsen*s  coun- 
try, who  in  the  French  is  correctly  called  "  Hanov^rien,"  but  who  is  made  an  Eng- 
lishman by  the  translator. 
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tinguished  himself  and  deserved  the  particular  notice  of  Cathe- 
rine, who  bestowed  on  him  substantial  proofs  of  her  satisfaction. 
Paul  alienated  him  from  the  service  and  from  Russia  by  his 
neglect  and  insults,  and  Bennigsen  having  obtained  permission 
to  retire,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
when  he  consented  at  Pahlen's  instance  to  share  the  danger  of 
the  plot  against  the  Emperor. 

On  the  23d  of  Marcn,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Pahlen,  at  which 
Bennigsen  and  the  other  conspirators  were  present,  several  offi- 
cers, on  whom  it  was  supposed  confidence  could  be  placed  and 
whose  spirits  were  elated  by  wine,  were  informed  that  the  deter- 
mination had  been  come  to  of  forcing  Paul  to  abdicate  ;  that  the 
state  of  his  health,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  country  required 
it;  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
numerous  victims,  whom  in  his  sangumary  folly,  Paul  was  going 
to  sacrifice ;  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  heir  to  the  throne, 
saw  himself  the  necessity  of  this  violent  step,  and  gave  his  con- 
sent to  it.  It  was  in  fact  true,  that  on  the  representation  of 
Pahlen,  the  young  Grand  Duke  had,  after  some  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  the  dethronement  of  his  father,  feeling  persuaded  that 
that  was  the  only  way  of  saving  not  merely  the  country  but  the 
whole  imperial  family  from  destruction,  the  suspicious  and  cruel 
despot  having  begun  to  think  of  violent  measures  against  his  own 
relations.  Tne  persons  to  whom  this  dangerous  and  momentous 
scheme  was  thus  communicated  admitted  the  necessity  of  its  im- 
mediate execution,  and  for  this  purpose  the  conspirators  sallied 
forth  from  the  house  of  Pahlen  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  di- 
rected their  steps  to  the  palace  Michel,  in  which  the  Emperor 
resided.  They  amounted  to  about  sixty,  and  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  directed  by  Pahlen,  the  other  by  Bennigsen. 
The  palace  was  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  royal  residence, 
so  great  was  the  mistrust  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  and  was 
guarded  accordingly;  but  the  high  rank  of  the  conspirators  gained 
them  an  easy  admission  into  it.  Whilst  Pahlen  and  his  followers 
formed  a  corps  of  reserve,  Bennigsen  and  those  whom  he  led 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor,  and  penetrated  it,  after 
having  cut  down  a  faithful  attendant  who  endeavoured  to  oppose 
them,  and  having  forced  another  to  fly  crying  out  for  help.  The 
Emperor  alarmed,  threw  himself  from  his  bed,  but  could  not  re- 
tire for  shelter  to  the  apartment  of  the  Empress,  he,  in  his  inces- 
sant fear,  having  barricaded  the  door  that  communicated  with  it. 
Paul  concealed  himself  behind  a  screen,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  Bennigsen,  assisted  by  Platon  Zubow,  the  last  paramour  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  whom  Paul  had  at  first  basely  flattered 
and  loaded  with  presents,  instead  of  inflicting  on  him  the  punish- 
ment which  his  enormous  crimes  richly  deserved,  but  whom 
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aflkerwards^ without  new  cause,  and  after  having  implicitly  forgiven 
his  misdeeds,  he  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  treated  with  con- 
tumely. Bennigsen  and  Zubow,  sword  in  hand,  presented  to 
the  Emperor  an  act  of  abdication  which  they  had  prepared,  and 
called  upon  him  to  sim  it  at  once  to  save  his  life.  Whilst  the 
Emperor  remonstrated,  some  of  the  conspirators  were  alarmed 
by  the  fear  of  a  surprise,  and  at  one  moment  Bennigsen  alone 
continued  to  keep  tne  Emperor  in  awe  with  the  point  of  his 
sword.  The  alarm  having  proved  groundless,  the  conspiratoi^ 
returned  to  press  the  Emperor,  who,  finding  his  remonstrances 
useless,  seemed  now  to  be  inclined  to  defend  himself.  A  scuffle 
followed,  during  which  the  night  lamp  was  put  out,  and  the  room 
left  in  darkness.  Bennigsen  went  for  another  h'ght,  and,  on  his ' 
return,  he  found  the  Emperor  dying ;  one  of  the  conspirators  had 
broken  his  skull  with  the  handle  of  a  sword,  and  anotner  had  put 
him  out  of  suffering  by  strangling  him  with  a  scarf.  The  last 
part  of  this  account,  coming  from  Bennigsen  himself,  may  be 
subject  to  reasonable  doubts  with  respect  to  his  personal  conduct 
on  that  eventful  occasion.  The  general  opinion  has  been  that  he 
was  the  first,  if  not  the  only  actual  murderer  of  Paul,  and  Na- 
poleon informed  O'Moara  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  told 
nim  that  such  was  the  OAse.  Bennigsen  may  have  wished  to  make 
people  believe  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  actual  spilling  of  the 
olood  of  the  monarch  whom  he  meant  only  to  dethrone. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  extent  to  which  the  conspirators  said  they 
meant  to  go ;  and  it  was  only  so  far  and  no  farther,  that  they  had 

E remised  Alexander  that  they  would  proceed.  When  this  prince 
eard  that  he  was  Emperor,  and  when  he  learnt  that  to  mount 
the  throne  he  had  to  step  on  the  body  of  his  murdered  parent, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  way  to  unfeigned  grief  and  indignation 
at  the  catastrophe.  Whatever  his  feelings  may  have  been  at  the 
time,  this  is  certain,  that  not  only  were  the  assassins  of  the  fether 
allowed  to  go  unpunished,  but  that  they  continued  to  be  high  in 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  son.  Bennigsen  was  restored 
to  the  service,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death  he  received  his 
salary  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  If  Alexander  did 
really  say  to  Napoleon  that  he  employed  Bennigsen  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  this  is  only  anotner  proof  of  tne  duplicity  of 
his  character. 

Alexander's  professions  of  liberality,  justice  and  magnanimity, 
so  ostentatiously  put  forth  from  the  very  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  were  shamefully  belied  by  his  acts,  till  he, 
as  soon  as  it  suited  him  best  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours, 
laid  aside  even  the  hypocritical  appearance  which  he  had  assumed. 
One  of  his  first  acts  on  mounting  the  throne  was  to  abandon  his 
Swedish  and  Danish  allies,  by  signing  alone  a  maritime  convenr 
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tion  with  England ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  treaty  with  France  had 
been  concluded,  Alexander,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
united  Geor^a  to  the  Russian  empire,  protesting  that  this  was 
done,  not  with  interested  views  of  aggrandizement,  but  merely 
out  of  regard  for  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Georgians  themselves,  A  new  alliance,  to  which  I^russia  and 
Sweden,  besides  other  powers,  were  parties,  was  subsequently 
entered  into  by  Russia.  After  the  battles  of  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
Eylau  and  Friedland,  the  famous  interviews  of  Tilsit,  between 
Alexander,  Napoleon,  and,  subsequently,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
took  place.  There  Alexander,  at  first  meeting  Napoleon,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do,"  and  following 
up,  with  corresponding  good  faith,  this  first  avowal,  equally  dis- 
graceful whether  true  or  false,  Alexander  concluded  a  separate 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  by  which  the  Russian  Emperor  obtained 
a  district  of  Poland,  containing  more  than  400,000  inhabitants, 
then  belonging  to  Prussia.  A  few  months  only  before  that  treaty, 
the  Emperor  had  promised  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  would  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  losing  a  village  by  the  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Besides  this  public  treaty,  containing 
other  and  more  important  stipulations,  mostly  at  tne  expense  of 
every  one  of  the  allies  of  Russia,  who  were  tnus  basely  deserted 
and  betrayed,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen  cannot  be  too  often  directed,  as  it  shows  to 
M'hat  an  extent  France  and  Russia  are  ready  to  assist  each  other 
in  furthering  their  ambitious  and  rapacious  schemes.  The  text  of 
that  treaty  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret ;  and  as  it  is  not  even 
now  generally  known,  we  beg  to  give  it  in  the  note  below.*  Not 
satisfied  with  betraying  his  old  (dlies,  Alexander  hastened  to  betray 
his  new  friend.     It  seems  undoubted  that  it  was  by  Russia  that 


*  Art.  1.  Russia  shall  take  possession  of  European  Turkey,  and  extend  her  con- 
quests in  Asia  as  far  as  she  may  think  proper.  2d.  The  Bourbons,  and  the  House 
of  Braganza,  shall  cease  to  reign  over  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  prince  of  Napoleon's  family.  3d.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  shall 
cease,  and  the  Roman  States  shaU  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  4th. 
Rosma  binds  herself  to  asbist  France  with  her  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar. 
5tl].  The  French  shall  take  possession  of  the  toivns  situated  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
such  as  Algiers,  Tunis,  &c.y  and,  at  the  General  Peace,  all  these  conquests  shall  be 
given  as  indemnities  to  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  6th.  France  shall  have 
Malta,  and  no  peace  shall  be  concluded  with  England  so  long  as  she  holds  tliat 
Island.  7th.  Egypt  shall  be  occupied  by  France.  Sth.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  shall  be  exclusively  permitted  to  the  Russians,  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Italians,  but  to  no  other  nation.  9th.  The  Hanseatle  towns  shall 
be  given,  as  indemnity,  to  Denmark,  provided  this  Power  consent  to  delivering  up 
her  fleet  to  France.  10th.  Their  Majesties  the  Empei*or8  of  France  and  of  Russia 
promise  to  enter  iiito  a  special  convention,  by  which  they  will  agree  to  prevent  any 
nation  from  navigating  any  merchant  Bhip9>  ex<!ept  if  possessed  of  a  proportionate 
namber  of  men  oi  war. 
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our  Cabinet  was  informed  of  the  stipulation  respecting  the  Danish 
fleet,  which  led  to  its  seizure  by  this  country,  m  a  manner  which 
nothing  but  the  peculiar  and  imperative  circumstances  of  the  case 
cx)uld  justify.  Sir  Walter  Scott  informs  us  that,  whilst,  publicly, 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  proclaimed  by  Alexander  a 
piratical  act  of  banditti,  his  Imperial  Majesty  sent  secret  agents 
to  our  ministers  to  congratulate  them  on  their  success,  and  to 
assure  them  that,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  the  Autocrat  was  as 
much  as  ever  attached  to  the  cause  of  European  independence. 
As  to  Sweden,  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  king  of  that  country,  was  still  more  unprincipled.  No  sooner 
had  the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  his  arrangements  with  him  of 
France,  than  he  called  upon  his  recent  ally  tne  King  of  Sweden, 
to  acknowledge  Napoleon's  titles  and  strictly  to  enforce  the  con- 
tinental blockade.  The  Swedish  monarch  having  refosed  to 
comply  with  these  demands,  war  was  declared  against  him,  rebel- 
lion and  treason  urged  upon  his  troop  and  his  subjects,  bribery 
and  corruption  employed  Dy  the  Russian  minister,  who  resided  at 
Stockholm,  protected  by  that  law  of  nations  which  he  so  per- 
fidiously abused,  to  debauch  the  Swedish  comipanders  and  g^ 
nerals ;  by  such  means  as  these,  Finland  was  united  to  the 
Russian  dominions.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Buonaparte  were, 
however,  acting  honestly  towards  each  other,  and,  at  last,  the 
mortal  combat  began,  which  ended  with  the  first  invasion  of 
France  and  the  occupation  of  Paris.  Although  Alexander 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  did  not,  even  at  the 
last  moment,  refiise  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposition 
of  making  terms  with  Napoleon.  The  Bourbons,  however,  were 
restored,  and  a  Constitution  given  by  them  to  France,  chiefly,  it 
is  said,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Einperor  of  Russia.  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  his  insatiable  greediness,  which  had,  even 
before  that  meeting  had  been  called  together,  caused  serious  un- 
easiness to  his  allies,  showed  itself  so  undisguisedly  and  so  vio- 
lently, that  England,  Austria  and  France,  were  forced,  for  their 
own  security,  to  enter  into  a  secret  alliance,  which  forixied  the 
subject  of  a  separate  treaty,  signed  in  February  1815,  at  Tienna. 
This  transaction  would  have  remained  for  ever  a  secret,  had  not 
Louis  XVIII.  left  the  treaty  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  fled  from 
it  on  the  approach  of  Buonaparte,  on  the  19th  of  March,  of  that 
same  year.  Napoleon,  to  conciliate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  com- 
municated to  him  a  copy  of  that  document ;  but  Alexander 
deemed  Louis  XVIII.  likely  to  prove  to  Russia  a  less  dar^^^rous 
monarch  of  France  than  Napoleon.  On  the  second  inv^ision  oi 
Frimce,  Alexander  opposed  the  partition  of  that  monarchy^  think- 
ing, and  not  without  reason,  that  France  might  on  the  whcrkj  »«" 
in  the  course  of  events,  be  a  useftil  ally  to  Russia,  and  a  Jealous 
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rival,  if  not  enemy,  of  England.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  for 
when  Russia,  not  lone  after  his  death,  made  war  on  Turkey, 
France  alone  prevented  the  other  Powers  from  interfering  to  pro- 
tect that  country  from  falling,  at  a  future  time,  a  prey  to  the  un- 
scrupulous ambition  of  her  enemy,  who  was  thus  allowed  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  execution  of  his  ulterior  plans.  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  Autocrat  towards  the  Poles, — the  moment  he  found 
them  determined  to  assert  their  right  to  that  constitutional  oppo- 
sition without  which  no  representative  government  can  exist, — as 
well  as  towards  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Italian  States,  which  had 
endeavoured  to  ameliorate  their  political  condition,  and  so  esta^ 
blish  a  free  government,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
sunply  to  be  mentioned.  He  died  with  the  pang  of  having  dis- 
coveied  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  himself  and  the  whole  of 
his  fiunily,  set  on  foot  by  ids  own  subjects,  in  Russia  itself. 

Constantine,  his  next  brother,  ought  to  have  succeeded  him, 
according  to  the  order  of  succession.  But  his  marriage  with  a 
Polish  h^y,  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman,  named  Grusinsky, 
afterwards  created  Princess  Lowitz,  was  preceded  by  his  solemn 
renunciation  of  the  succession,*  and  by  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
his  brother,  by  which  he  declared  that  whatever  member  of  the  im- 
perial family  married  a  subject,  lost  the  right  to  ascend  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Russia  and  the  world  were  saved  from  the  scourge 
of  a  prince,  who,  as  viceroy  of  Poland,  showed,  more  than  his  eldest 
brotner,  the  same  savage  caprice  and  tyrannical  inclination  of 
their  father  Paul.  His  chief  delight  was  to  play  at  soldiers ;  and 
he  had  certainly  succeeded  in  making  those  of  Poland  the  most 
perfect  automata  that  ever  were  seen  fashioned  from  human 
oeings.  His  suspicious  and  wayward  temper  made  him  dis- 
cover symptoms,  which  his  insanity  turned  into  proofs,  of  treason- 
able conspiracies,  in  the  most  innocent  acts  of  the  people.  Withr 
out  justice,  as  well  as  without  mercy,  the  most  cruel  punishments 
were  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  this  man's  madneeis.  The  terror ' 
of  his  many-eyed  police,  which  increased  its  own  importance  by 
the  imaginary  discoveries  of  imaginary  crimes,  had  thrown  the 
utmost  distrust  and  alarm  into  every  family.  Yet,  when  the 
time  came  that  injured  and  yet  unavenged  Poland  made,  once 
more,  a  noble  effort  to  free  herself  from  the  iron  yoke  which 
force,  treachery  and  the  folly  of  her  own  children  had  imposed 


*  Constantine,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,  dated  the  14th  of  January  1822, 
acknowledged  that,  <<  should  he  ever  be  invested  with  the  high  dignity  to  which  he 
was  called  by  his  birth,  he  did  not  believe  himself  possessed  of  the  talent,  or  energy, 
indispensable  for  the  performance  of  its  duties."  He  was,  however,  considered 
good  enough  by  both  his  brothers  to  govern,  with  unlimited  power,  the  kingdom  of 
PoUnd. 
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upon  her/ Constantine,  vacillating  and  incapable  of  taking  any 
xesoltttion,  either  bold  or  noble,  Glowed  the  reins  of  Ae  govern- 
ment to  fall  from  his  hands,  through  timidity ;  and  hsving  ap- 
pealed to  the  generosity  of  tibat  nation  whom  he  had  86  amelly- 
opf)re8Bed,  he  outained  from  their  clemency  that  pensonftl  safe^ 
which  he  had  hardly  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  he  had  not, 
certainly,  deserved  at  their  hand.* 

It  was  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  his  nre- 
decessors  and  of  their  governments,  before  coming  io  speak  of 
the  gov^nment  and  character  of  the  present  Emperor,  Nicholas, 
who  succeeded  to  the  place  which  Constantine  reflised  to  fill. 
The  refrisal  of  the  one,  and  the  accession  of  the  other,  cost  tiie 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  human  beings !  What  a  beginning  of 
a  reign !  * 

During  the  last  years  of  Alexander's  life,  several  secret  aocietijes 
were  formed  in  Russia,  which  reckoned  among  their  number 
men  of  undoubted  patriotism,  enlightened  views,  philMithropic 
sentiments,  high  birth  and  splendid  fortune.  lYom  their  posi- 
tion, they  were  as  aware  of  the  renunciation  of  Constantine  b& 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  haughty  and  harsh  character  ci 
Nicholas.  Constantine  had  lucid  mtervab,  during  whidi  he 
occasionally  indulged  in  fits  of  bonhommie,  as  it  is  calkd,  like  his 
father.  But  the  harsh  character  of  Nicholas  never  was  known 
to  relent,  and  has  never  relented  since :  there  is  no  instance  of  his 
having  once  forgiven  or  forgotten  an  offence.  He  is  a  true 
despot,  t  This  induced  the  conspirators  to  act  with  promptitude^ 
and  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  Constantino's  resigna- 
tion of  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Nicholas,  though 
he  must  have  known  the  arrangements  made,  and  though  tibe 
King  of  Prussia  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
him,  on  the  express  understanding  that  her  husband  was  to  suc- 
ceed Alexander,  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Con- 
stantine, as  Emperor,  who  was  not  only  proclaimed  as  suchj  but 
was  universally  considered  the  autocrat,  till  the  return  of  a  courier 
from  Warsaw,  where  he  then  was,  who  bro^ht  the  confirmation 
of  his  determination  to  decline  the  crown,    "nie  conspiratctfs  tiien 


*  OoDstamtine  nftised  the  tluraii«  for  fear  of  being  murdered.  He  died  vwry 
saddenly,  however,  when  he  was  hardly  fifty-two  yean  old,  and  his  wife  soon  fol- 
lowed him.  The  Emperor  Alexandei^s  wife  too  died,  a  very  few  weeks  after 
her  husband.  To  return  to  the  want  of  courage  of  Constantine,  let  us  be  well  un- 
derstood. He  was  fool-hardy  and  reckless,  as  many  madmen  are  who  do  not  per- 
ceive danger.  He  did  not  confront  the  danger  which  he  saw,  coolly  and  deliberately) 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  why  he  did  it ;  which  constitutes  true  courage. 

f  <<  I^  ponvoir  que  le  Prince  a  de  pardonner,  ex^cut^  avec  sagesse,  pent  avoir 
d'admirables  effete.  Le  princtpe  du  gouvemement  despotiqne,  qui  ne  pardonne 
pas,  et  A  4^1  on  ne  pardohne  jamais,  le'prive  d6  ces  avantiagee."— ^i;^W^  dei  Lp^t 
Liv.  vi.,  ch.  16. 
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endeavoured  to  persuade  the  poor  ignorant  soldiers  that  Nicholas 
usurped  the  throne  of*  his  brother,  who  had  not  really  resigned 
the  cxown,  and  induced  these  poor  victims  to  shout-^'^  Constan- 
tino and  Constitution  I" — the  latter,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
bein^  represented  to  them^  and  believed  by  them,  to  be  Con- 
stantine'swife.  The  fidelity  of  some  corps,influenced  by  Nicholas's 
friends,  particularly  the  artillery,  kept  nrm  to  his  side  by  General 
Benk«!iaorf,  latetjr  deceased,  and  who  was  ever  since  that  day,  a 
great  &vourite  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  Minister  of  Police,  and 
me  cowardice  of  some  of  the  chi^s  of  the  conspirator,  secured  the 
victory  to  Nicholas.  The  artillery  mowed  down  the  defenceless 
and  deluded  soldiers,  who,  from  an  excess  of  loyalty,  and  firmly 
convinced  of  standing  by  their  lawful  sovereign,  had  proclaimed 
Constantino.*  Nicholas  was  thus  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
punislmient  inflicted  on  the  conspiiiators,  some  of  whom,  against 
the  law  of  the  country  where  punishment  of  death  is  said  to  be 
abolished,  were  executed,  and  so  far  more  fortunate  than  those 
whose  lives  were  spared,  only  for  banishment  to  Siberia.  With 
Nicholas  the  incarnation  of  despotism  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
He  personally  governs,  either  in  a  direct  manner  or  through  the 
executors  of  his  own  individual  will^  the  whole  of  his  empire, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible,  before  God  and  man,  for  whatever 
good  or  evil  befalls  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  under  his  sway, 
or  ia  indirectly  felt  by  the  whole  of  the  human  race  on  whose 
happiness  or  unhappiness  the  absolute  wielder  of  so  enormous 
a  power  has  too  much  influence. 

On  lus  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  his 
father  Paul  had  done,  on  the  same  occasion,  before  him,  seemed 
inclined  to  suppress  the  secret  police,  which  had  been  so  strongly 
organized  under  the  name  of  "  Secret  Tribunal,"  or  *'  Secret 


*  MUoradovitchythe  GoTernor-Greneral  of  St.  Petdrsburg^  the  favourite  veteran 
of  the  Russian  army,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  **  War  of  Liberation,"  w'as  shot  dead 
l^y  Kahovisky  on  his  riding  up  to  the  revolutionary  soldiezis  to  hariingue  them.  They 
nieoUeeted  tha^  sometime  previous,  on  a  regiment  having  been  dnven  to  mutiny 
by  the  oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  its  colonel,  Miloradevitch  induced  the 
mutineers  to  lav  down  tiieir  arms,  on  promise  of  pardon  and  redress  of  grievances, 
snd  to  follow  him  into  the  fortress  situated  on  the  Neva,  opposite  the  winter  palace. 
Not  a  man  of  that  regiment  was  afterwards  seen,  and  what  became  of  them  no  one 
knows.  The  man  capable  of  such  conduct  had,  however,  some  kindness  in  him,  it 
IB  said.  On  one  occasion,  a  noor  man  who  had  a  suit  pending,  complained  to  him 
that  he  should  be  ruined,  as  lie  could  not  bribe  the  judge.  **  If  you  can't  bribe,** 
said  Miloradovitch,  «  y<m  will  certainly  lose  your  suit."  *«  How  caoi  I  bribe," 
asked  the  unhappy  suitor,  **  I  have  no  money."  <*  Nor  have  I,"  replied  Mil<»a- 
dOviteh,  <*  but  here  is  my  cloak  ;  go  and  sell  it."  He  spoke  German  and  French, 
After  a  fashion,  and  he  did  not  belie  the  common  saying,  that  the  education  of  a: 
Bttsdan  nobleman  is  skin-deep.  One  of  his  dialogues  with  the  Grand-Duchess 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Michel,  is  well  known.  He  called  her  attention  to  a  striking 
view — ^  Voyez,  madame,  que  c'est  pittagogue  L  Pittoresque,  vous  voulez  dire. 
Ah !  pittoresque  et  pittagogue  e'est  synagogue." 
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Chancery,"  under  Catherine.  But  he  soon  gave  that  detestable 
institution  more  power  than  it  ever  had  before.  The  present 
£m]>eror  has,  however,  increased  it.  In  this  country  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea  of  the  atrocities  which  such  an  institu- 
tion can  enable  its  villanous  members  to  commit,  even  supposing 
its  heads  to  be  most  willing  and  inclined  to  administer  strict  ji;s- 
tice  in  the  common  aflFairs  of  life.  In  proportion  as  such  police 
is  strong,  its  officers  are  powerful,  and  their  power  consists  in 
being  able  to  do  evil  if  tney  choose.  To  purchase  their  good 
will  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  live  in  peace  and  unmolestea ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  power  of  annoyance  can  be  exercised  with  impunity,  means 
of  securing  its  good  will  must  be  employed. 

An  £nglish  gentleman  married  a  lady  of  a  German  family 
which  had  been  long  settled  in  Petersburg,  and  went  to  live 
there  himself.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  the  head  of  the  police 
of  the  district  paid  them  a  visit,  and  made  the  politest  bow  to 
the  husband,  who  asked  his  wife  the  meaning  of  such  a  call. 
"  He  wants  twenty-five  rubles,"  said  the  wife,  "  and  you  had 
better  give  them."  "  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  answered 
the  Englishman ;  and  the  police-officer  made  another  bow,  and 
went  away.  Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  policeman  went 
to  the  gentleman's  house,  to  request  his  immediate  attendance  at 
the  police.  It  was  two  o'clock  m  the  morning.  The  gentleman 
refused  to  go ;  so  presently  three  policemen  came,  and  threatened 
to  break  the  door  open  if  the  gentleman  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance forthwith,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do.  Not  to  be  pinioned, 
he  had  to  pay  eighty  copeks  to  the  corporal  of  the  squad.  The 
night  was  bitterly  cold,  but  that  was  a  luxury  compared  with  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  the  den  ftdl  of  drunken  thieves  and  lowest  vaga 
bonds,  into  which  the  gentleman  was  ushered,  to  wait  till  six  o'clock 
for  the  head  of  the  ponce  of  the  district  (Nadzooratel),  who,  as  his 
derk  said,  bad  been  obliged  to  go  to  his  superior  on  important 
business,  expressing  his  regret  that  the  gentleman's  delay  in 
obeying  the  first  summons  was  the  cause  of  his  having  to  wait 
now.  At  last  the  Nadzooratel  made  his  appearance  In  ms  morn- 
ing gown  and  slippers,  and  with  great  coolness,  asked  what  pro- 
cured him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. at  so  early  an  hour. 

"  Why  did  you  send  three  soldiers  to  fetch  me  ?"  "  Three  sol- 
diers !  That  officious  blockhead,"  answered  the  man  in  power, 
r>inting  to  his  clerk  or  secretary,  "  never  knows  how  to  behave, 
ordered  him  to  let  you  know  that  I  wanted  to  see  you  at  your 
leisure,  to  ask  whether  you  knew  anything  of  an  Englishman 
who  spells  his  name  exactly  like  yours,  and  instead  of  doing  as 
he  was  told,  he  sends  for  you  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I" 
The  gentleman,  in  a  passion,  as- one  may  well  conceive,  at  the 
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treatment  he  had  received,  and  at  the  impudence  of  the  official, 
talked  big  of  his  determination  to  complain  to  the  ambassador, 
and  seek  redress.  The  wily  police-officer,  with  great  humility, 
begged  his  pardon  over  and  over  again,  expressed  his  deep  sorrow 
at  the  mistake  caused  by  the  stupidity  of  his  clerk,  and,  with 
numberless  bows  and  great  civility,  allowed  the  Englishman  to 
return  home.  On  his  complaint,  and  after  an  investigation,  the 
man  in  power  was  punished  by  being  removed  to  another  quarter. 
His  successor  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  countryman,  who  at  once 
gave  him  twenty-five  rubles,  and  by  feeing  him  at  the  proper 
time,  and  as  is  understood  to  be  the  custom,  he  never  agam  was 
called  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  police. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  with  respect  to  foreign  books,  and 
the  granting  of  passports  are  two  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  police  service,  and  two  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  re- 
venue to  its  officers.  The  law  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  books  is  that  on  books  arriving  at  the  frontiers  the  cases  are 
examined  to  see  what  duty  is  to  be  paid.  After  this  they  are 
sealed  and  sent  to  the  imperial  censure  office  at  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  the  seals  are  returned  to  the  custom-house  whidi 
affixed  them  originally,  with  a  certificate  that  the  boxes  No. 

addressed  to had  been  delivered  intact  to  the  office 

of  the  censure  on  such  a  day.  Then  the  contents  of  the  cases 
are  examined  by  the  censors,  and  such  books  as  are  prohibited 
are  kept,  whilst  those  to  which  there  is  no  objection  are  delivered 
.  up  to  the  owner.  Such  is  the  law  :  now  for  the  practice.  We 
must  premise^ — and  this  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  police,  but  with  respect  to  all  officers  under  the 
government  in  Russia,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  highest — ^that  their 
salaries  are  utterly  inadequate  to  tneir  support.  The  government 
is  perfectly  aware  of  this ;  and,  as  Admiral  Greig,  our  countryman, 
used  to  say,  in  Russia  it  is  only  necessary  to  live  in  the  country 
to  understand  an  ukase  :  its  tenor  is  quite  immaterial.  An  ukase 
forbidding  the  iurious  driving  of  the  nobility  in  St.  Petersburg, 
meant,  according  to  the  gallant  Admiral,  that  whereas  the  officers 
of  police  could  not  live  on  600  rubles  a-year — their  regular  pay 
— the  government  allowed  them  to  tax  as  heavily  as  they  found 
it  requisite  for  their  own  support  the  noblemen  of  the  capital, 
who,  the  government  knew  perfectly  well,  would  not  give  up 
driving  at  a  breakneck  pace.  The  censors  of  the  press  are  not 
better  paid  than  the  rest  of  the  officials,  and  to  make  up  a  decent 
salary,  some  years  ago  they  had  recourse  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment, which  we  are  not  certain  is  still  carried  on,  although  we 
have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  one  or  two  of  the  principal  booksellers  were  summoned  before 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  censure,  who  informied  them 
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\ 
that  according  to  an  estimate  the  bookBellers  onglit  to  j)rovide  |  i 

between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  rubles.    The  sum  was  privately  i  i 

raised  by  the  trade  among  themselves,  by  a  sort  of  duty  put  by  i 

them  on  the  books  which  they  imported. .  This  arrangement  be- 
ing struck,  the  cases  of  books  on  their  arrival  at  St.  i'etersburg  1 1 
were  not  taken  to  the  censors  at  all ;  the  seals  only  were  sent  to  their 
office  and  returned  by  them  in  the  regular  way  to  the  cu8tom4iouse 
from  which  they  came.  Every  book  was,  therefore,  to  be  got  in 
Russia,  by  paying  of  course  &r  those  which  were  prohibited  a  remu- 
nerating price,  including  the  bribery  tax  on  them.  Woe  to  the 
poor  wretch  who  for  whatever  reason  tried  to  avoid  payment  of 
this  black-mail ;  he  was  sure  to  be  severely  punished.  A  book- 
seller of  the  name  of  Dixon,  a  simple  honest  Englishman,  imported 
a  dozen  or  two  of  prohibited  books  without  bribing  the  censors. 
He  was  arrested.  Ins  shop  shut  up,  his  business  ruined^  and  he 
imprisoned  and  kept  in  durance  for  several  months.  As  to  pro- 
hibited books  that  travellers  happen  to  have  in  their  possession  at 
the  moment  of  entering  Russia,  they  are  taken  from  them,  and 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  their  leaving  the  empire* 
Yet  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  thrown  in  die  way  of  this  resti- 
tution are  so  many  that  the  books  are  generally  left  behind.  The 
censors  in  whose  hands  they  remain  made  it  a  practice  to  sell  them 
to  the  booksellers ;  and  just  because  the  books  were  prohiUted 
*'  handsome"  prices  were  invariably  set  upon  tbem. 

As  to  pa83ports,  in  order  to  und^stand  what  a  means  of  vexa- 
tion tbey  can  be,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  one  is 
exempted  &om  being  always  ftimished  with  a  passport,  permis  de 
sSjouTy  or  other  document,  to  be  produced  at  anv  moment  at 
tne  request  of  any  police-officer,  to  prove  that  he  fias  a  right  to 
be  where  he  is.  He  who  is  not  provided  with  proper  papers  is 
considered  a  vagabond — that  is  to  say  a  felon — and  lianle  to  be 
imprisoned.  As  a  oorrelative  measure  to  the  passport  system, 
every  bouse^roprietor  is  obliged  to  keep  a  register  not  only 
,of  all  those  who  rent  any  part  of  his  property,  but  of  all  the  ser- 
vants residing  with  each  famWy  in  the  house,  under  penalty  of  « 
fine  of  about  4s.  for  each  day  and  each  person  unregistered  and 
unreported.  The  houses  in  St.  Petersburg  being  generally  very 
large,  and  let  out  in  portions  to  various  parties,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  officers  find  plenty  of  cases  in  which  the  law  has 
been  broken  and  the  parties  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  be 
fined.  Tbey  are  not,  however,  fined,  nor  are  diey  interfered  with 
for  some  length  of  time ;  by  which  connivance  the  officers  of  po- 
lice contrive  to  secure  to  themselves  free  quarters  in  the  follow^ 
ing  manner.  When  a  house-proprietor  has  become  liable  to  pay 
for  aggregate  fines  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  be  is  pounced  upon ; 
but  instead  of  enforcing  payment,  if  he  allows  the  officers  to 
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have  rooms  enotiizh  for  their  ofBde  and  reddeitce  for  six  moniba 
or  so  ffratUj  tlie  fine  is  not  levied,  and  both  parties  gain  by  the 
arrangement. 

Two  or  three  years  aso  the  £nip^ror  published  an  nkase,  ony 
dering  all  Jews  who  did  not  possess  landed  property,  (or  more 
properly  speaking,  immovable  property,)  to  be  removed  about 
twentj  miles  from  the  frontiers.  This  unheard-of  piece  of  bar^ 
berotis  legislation  was  resorted  to  on  the  plea  that  these  poor 
wretches  were  incorrigible  smugglers,  who  baffled  all  the  attempts 
of  the  custom-house  officers  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  It  i^ 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  when  such  laws  are,  no  matter  for 
ymat  reason,  habitually  and  regularly  evaded,  the  fault  rests  with 
the  lews  ih^nselves,  said  the  real  remedy  is  to  alter  them.  In 
this  particular  case  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  were  smu^lers^ 
because  the  duties  were  so  preposterous  as  to  leave  them  ample 
profits,  after  having  handsomely  bribed  the  very  officers  who 
wei^  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  who  found  it  more  {profitable  to 
assist  the  smugglers  than  to  oppose  them.  The  ukase  was  sent 
down  to  the  Govemo^  General  of  Wilna,  by  whom  it  was  trans-* 
mitted  to  the  Civil  Governor  for  execution.  The  latter  called 
t<^ther  the  ^^  Councillors"  employed  under  him,  and,  after 
having  stated  the  sum  which,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  squeezed; 
out  oT  the  Jews  who  were  affected  by  the  ukase,  put  up  its  exe*^ 
cution  to  the  highest  bidder  among  them.  Having  thus  secured  a 
handsome  sum  to  himself,  the  Governor  was  not  willing  to  dispute 
the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  farm  out  the  business  to  the  various 
officers- of  the  district,  each  for  his  own  dependencies,  making,  of 
oourse,  a  good  jwofit  on  the  prime  oost.  The  Jews  had  then  to 
pay  for  the  retail  price  given,  and  a  profit  to  the  retailer.  Those 
only  were  found  to  possess  no  immovable  property  who  had 
been  fleeced  too  heavily  on  former  occasions  to  have  any  thing 
left  for  the  present.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  not 
utterly  penniless,  soon  found  out  the  means  of  proving,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  that  onenfiftieth  part  of  a  wretchea  house 
belonged  to  them^  and  that  they  were  not  therefore  liable  to 
reBM>val.  It  is  no  exa^eration  to  say,  that  the  Bussian  hamlet 
of  6eor^;ettburg,  on  the  Prussian  fronti^  towards  Tikit,  has  no 
house  with  less  than  thirty  piroprietors  1 

With  respect  to  passports,  they  are  not  only  a  source  of  rev^sue 
from  Russians,  ana  from  those  who  travel  in  Russia,  but  they  are 
sc^iiom  those  who  wish  to  quit  it.  It  is  very  well  known,  that 
no  permission  to. travel  out  of  Russia  is  granted  to  any  native 
exoq>t  noblemen,  and  that,  on  obtaining  it,  tbe)^  are  subject  to 
a  tax  proportionate  to  their  means,  and  to  the  more  or  less  in- 
fluence-**^to  be  secured  by  bribes^ — ^which  thi^  can  exercise  in 
high  quarters.    With  respect  to  foreigners  Uving  in  Russia,  and,; 
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to  a  certain  extent,1ooked  upon  as  a  more  lawful  prey  than  mere 
temporaiy  travellers,  the  actual  difficulties  to  be  removed  by 
'  bribery  are  started  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  the  passport 
itself.  A  Grerman,  on  the  str^igth  of  a  solemn  promise  re- 
ceived frcHn  the  superintending  officer  of  the  passpc^,  ordered 
horses  to  his  carriage,  find  sent  for  the  pes^rt.  The  servant 
returned  with  the  oflicei^s  compliments  and  regrets  that  the 
pass{k>rt  could  not  be  had,  as  the  6overn<Nr  General  bad  gone 
to  the  country,  and  had  kA  none  signed  blank.  The  vesatitm 
and  disappointment  of  the  German  were  great ;  he  thought  the 
officer  from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  promise  too  high  (minded 
and  too  honourable  to  accept  a  bribe — he  bad  not  lived  in  Hassia 
long  enough  then — and  was  jusfe  giving  up  the  thought  of  stsaU 
ing,  when  a  Russian  lawy^  happimed  to  call  upon  nim  to  wish 
him  a  pleasant  journey.  On  neariag  how  the  affidr  stood,  liie 
Russian  told  the  G^nnan  to  be  cheerful,  for  the  passport  wodd 
come  immediately  if  he  would  just  ^re  him  one  hundred  rubles 
to  procure  it  with.    The  sum  was  given,  the  lawyer  went  to  the 

!)assport  office,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  returned  wifli  the  wi^ed^ 
or  aocument. 

The  drawers  and  acceptors  of  bills  of  exchange  to  a  cokisid^ 
able  amount,  had  conspired  to  cheat  certain  pardeis,  who  had 
discounted  the  paper.  A  law-suit .  followed  ;  and.  the  officers  of 
the  tribunal  summoned  the  discounters,  at  least  once  a  week, 
before  them,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry.  One  of  them  bod  preS8id|( 
business  out  of  Russia  to  attend  to ;  but,  oa  the  plea  that  his 
uresence  was  necessary  for  the  fortherance  of  justice,  he  w«is.Te*i 
iiised  a  passport.  All  his  remonstrances  were  met  by  ^^  jOnmust 
stay."  By  some  influence  with  the  Governor-General^  tfan 
person  obtained-  an  order  on  the  Police  c^ce  to  deliver  rhim 
a  passport  immediately.  The  order  was  presented  at  the  prcmer 
place,  when  the  holder  of  it  was  (yrectea  to  call  again  in  >a.aay 
or  two.  In  the  interval  an  officer  paid  him  a  visit,  and  told  him, 
without  disguise,  that  one  thousana  rubles  were  expected  of  him 
for  his  passport.  He  pleaded  the  order  of  the  Grov^mor^Geatiehd. 
"  True,"  was  the  answer,  ^<  you  have  his  Ezcellenc/s  ordeiv- 
nothing  better — but  how  cotdd  he  know  that  your  twesenoe  WM 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  judicial  inquiry  in  which  you  are 
concerned  ?  He  would  not  have  given  that  order  had  he  loaown 
the  truth.  Yet,  one  thousand  rubles,  to  serve  you,  wiU  remove 
the  obstacle."  The  gentleman  who  wanted  the  passport  interested 
the  police-master  of  the  metropolis  in  his  favour,  who  went  io 
inqmre,  and  then  returned,  saying :  ^^  They  are  a  pack  of  scoun- 
drels. Sir;  you  can't  have  your  passport  without  paying  the 
thousand  rubles  which  they  ask."  The  sum  was  at  last  paid, 
and  the  passport  delivered  at  once. 
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This  anecdote  shows  what  is  to  be  expected  in  sucH  a  country, 
and  under  such  a  system  of  government,  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  bought  and  sold 
like  evexy  thing  else,  and  that  when  corruption  idoes  not  succeed 
in  perverting  justice*— and  it  does  wherever  it  is  employed — ^force 
ana  violence  are  resorted  to  with  perfect  impunity,  oy  those  who 
know  to  what  extent  they  may  presume,  either  on  the  fear  of 
others,  or  on  thei^  own  power  of  bribery.    Everyone  has  his 
own  price,  and  can  be  bribed  in  Russia— the  Emperor  with  a 
province,  and  a  poor  wretched  employS  with  a  few  kopecks. 
Admiral  Greig,  already  mentioned,  used  to  say,  that,  in  Russia, 
one  needs  but  Know  three  things,  to  whom  to  give,  when  to  give, 
and  how  much  to  give.    The«fkther  of  ihe  present  Consul  at 
Konigsberg,  Mr.  Adelson,  was  an  army  contractor,  and  had  a 
(very  doubtful)  claim  on  Russia  and  Prussda,  arising  out  of  trans- 
actions which  occurred  during   the  wars  of  1812-15.     Two 
hundred  thousand  rubles  paid  to  the  late  Minister  of  Finance, 
Cancrine,  secured  a  fiivourable  decision  and  settlement  of  the 
claiin  as  to  Russia,  in  which  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acquiesce; 
Cancrine  going  halves  in  this  share  of  the  spoil.    Mr.  Adelson 
abjured  Judaism,  and  the  office  of  Consul  is  now  filled  by  the 
son  of  the  rich  contractor.    Another  Jew  purchased  at  a  sale  by 
auction  a  valuable  string  of  pearls,  which  had  been  pledged  at 
the  "  Mont  de  PiA6.'^    The  moi^ient  the  contract  was  concluded, 
a  lady,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  justice,  stepped  into  the 
auction  room  to  claim  the  pearls  as  her  property,  stolen  fiom  her 
by  a  servant,  (slave.)    The  purchaser  objected  to  delivering  them 
up,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  pearls  should  be  seued  up 
by  the  officer,  but  left  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  who  gave 
a  bond  in  writing,  promising  not  to  dispose  of  them  before  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  which  was  to  be  instituted  on  the  subject. 
As^  this  inaiuiy  was  never  concluded,  the  Jew  went  to  the  officer 
who  hdd  iiis  promise,  bribed  him  to  give  it  up,  and,  having 
obtained  it,  disposed  of  the  pearls  without  ftirther  ceremony. 

The  knowleoge  that  every  one  has  of  the  difficulties,  not  to  say 
impossibili^,  or  forcing  a  dishonest  debtor  to  pay  his  creditor,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  of  money  in  Russia 
compared  with  England.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
acceptors  ahd  drawers  of  bills,  notoriously  having  ample  means 
to  discharge  their  obligations,  baffling  the  holders  of  their  bills 
for  months,  although  by  law  they  ought  either  to  pay  within 
three  dayif^or  go  to  prison.  But  nobody  needs  go  to  prison 
in  Russia  who  nas  the  means  of  bribing  those  who  are  to  ar- 
rest him,  and  no  prudent  man  gives  credit  or  lends  money, 

as  a  general  rule,  without  charging  in  some  shape  or  other  what 
he  knows  he  will  have  to  sacrifice  to  obtain  payment.    This 
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applies  to  all  sorts  of  credits;  and,  in  fact,  the  higher tiie rank 
or  the  debtor,  the  greater  the  sacrifice  that  is  reqoired  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  vmaX  he  owes.  In  the  case  of  the  Emperor,  for 
instance,  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  is  to  bribe  those  who  are  oider- 
ed  to  pay,  but  who  know  how  to  ayoid  compliance  with  such 
orders* 
An  Italian,  possessing  an  orimnal  Carlo  Dolce  (we  behere)  of 

S$at  merit,  went  to  St  Petersourg  to  offer  \t  to  the  Emperor 
exander,  to  whom,  however,  he  fomid  it  impossible  efeia  to 
shew  it.  By  the  advice  of  a  German  settled  in  Kussia,  and  who 
knew  the  country,  the  Italian  bribed  the  keqier  of  the  garden  of 
one  of  the  ooimtrj-hoasee  at  which  the  Emperor  was  staying,  and 
his  majesty's  attention  was  calle^  to  the  psintin^  during  one  of 
his  morning  walks.  Alexander  was  pleased -with  the  pictm^, 
and  ordered  that  its  price  should  be  paid  to  the  owner.    The 

Erice  was  25,000  rubles.  The  Italian  posted  back  to  St.  Peten* 
ur^,  informed  his  German  fiiend  of  his  success,  and  begged 
of  him  to  help  him  in  getting  everything  ready  for  his  immeo^e 
departure,  as  he  expected  to  receive  his  money  on  the  next  day. 
His  German  £riend  told  him  not  to  be  in  sucu  a  hurry,  without 
telling  him  more.  The  next  day  the  Italian  caUed  at  the  pii^nper 
office  for  a  settlement.  He  was  told,  with  the  greatest  afibctation 
of  deference  and  respect,  that  the  order  of  his  majesty  should  be 
attended  to,  but  that  such  payments  were  always  made  on  tiie  fint 
of  every  month,  and  at  no  other  time,  and  that  as  it  was  now  only 
the  fourth  of  the  present  month,  Mr.  B.  must  call  again  in  about 
four  weeks.  In  vain  did  the  Italian  remonstrate  against  this  de^ 
lay ;  the  '^  Aulic  Councillor''  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
speak,  told  him  with  great  politeness  that  it  was  impossible  to 
mid^e  an  exception  ftmx  the  general  rule  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  disconsolate  Italian  went  to  his  German  friend  for  advice^ 
and  the  reader  may  imagine  his  grief  on  learning  that  without 
making  a  very  handUome  present  to  his  excellency  the  aulio  coun« 
cillor,  the  money  would  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  first  of  next 
month.  The  day  came,  the  Italian  presented  himsdf  to  the 
polite  aulic  councillor,  who  tcjd  him  most  civilly,  and  with  great 
sorrow,  that  unfortunately  his  Majesty,  who  had  gone  to  the  sooth 
of  the  empire  a  few  hundred  miles  off,  has  inadvertently  ova^ 
drawn  his  account,  that  in  his  absence  this  unfortunate  mistake 
could  not  be  rectified,  and  that  on  the  return  of  his  Imperisl 
Majesty,  which  would  be  in  about  two  months  at  the  utmost,  Mr< 
B.  shoidd  undoubtedlv  be  paid.  Mr.  B.  had  again- recourse  to 
bis  Grerman  friend,  who,  meanwhile,  knowing  the  pe(^e^  bad 
ascertained  that  his  excellency  the  aulic  councillor  expected  SO 
per  cent,  for  himself  as  a  douceur  for  the  trouble  of  paying  the 
Italian.    The  German  advised  the  unlucky  creditor  to  accept 
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the  terms,  or  to  make  up  his  mind  to  be  six  months  longer  in 
Bossia.  Having  by  this  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  German's 
advice,  Mr.  B«  consented  to  the  sacrifice.  In  addition  to  the  5000 
rabies  for  his  excellency  the  aulic  councillor,  the  Grerman  conn" 
cillor  kept  1000  rubles  more  for  his  own  commission,  and  within  a 
few  hours  the  Italian  received  19,000  rubles,  and,  having  got  good 
bills,  left  Russia.  This  Grerman  had  a  relation  on  the  exchange 
at  St  Petersburg,  who  bought  bills  on  Paris  for  the  19,000  rubles, 
and  it  is  from  him  that  we  have  beard  all  the  particulars  of  this 
transaction,  He  did  not  tell  us  what  was  his  commission  for 
purchasing  the  aforesaid  bills. 

Prince  G.  had  been  in  France,  where  he  had  bought  wines  for 
wliich  he  gave  20,000  francs  in  bills  payable  at  Petersburg.  The 
bills  were  sent  to  a  Mr.  D.  to  get  oish,  but  when  they  became 
due  they  were  of  course  not  paid.  The  holder  of  the  bills  applied 
to  an  agent  of  the  Printe,  and  entreated  him  to  endeavour  to  get  • 
the  bilb  paid ;  the  agent  offered  t^OOO  rubles  for  the  20,000, 
which  were  declined,  he,  however,  offering  bills  of  the  Prince, 
not  at  25  but  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  amount.  The  creditors  in^^- 
structed  their  St.  Petersburg  agent  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Prince ;  which  was  (fone — ^he  never  answering  sum^ 
mons,  or  taking  any  notice  of  the  acts  issued  against  him,----and 
in  due  time  execution  being  granted  against  him,  his  furniture 
was  seized,  and  he  found  on  his  return  home  officers  in  possession. 
He  called  on  his  servants  (slaves)  to  turn  the  officers  out,  and 
aiier  having  threatened  to  make  the  head  of  them  make  his  exit 
by  a  wiodDW,  he  himself  threw  him  down  stairs.  The  prince,  who 
was  a  cohmel  in  the  guards,  then  removed  all  his  fumitui%  out 
of  the  joriisdiction  of  we  court,  which  rendered  a  new  proceeding 
neeeasary,  and  the  creditors  having  had  enough  of  Russian  justice, 
rather  than  take  any  more  steps  in  the  matter,  k)6t  the  20,000 
francs  and  the  expenses  already  incurred,  and  gave  up  the  affair 
as  desperate. 

With  respect  to  the  nobility,  it  is  not  always  want  of  will,  it  is 
often  want  of  power  that  prevents  them  fi»m  fulfilling  their  pe- 
cuniary engagements.  Among  the  great  families  who  have  come 
to  live  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  have  been  drawn  or  forced  into 
the  vortex  of  that  Court,  there  are  few,  indeed,  whose  fortune 
is  not  more  or  less  injured.  The  worst  that  can  befall  to  any  of 
these  patricians  is  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Government : 
when  that  happens,  the  seed  of  destruction  is  implanted  in  their 
femily.  The  old  nobility  observe  with  dread  the  decrease  of  their 
possessions,  and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whose  usuipation  of  despotism  they  are  h.v  from  reconciled ;  wit^ 
ness  the  very  few  of  them  tliat  remained  in  Moscow  (where  they 
mostly  reside,)  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Nicholas.     Every 
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encouragement  is  held  out  by  the  Government  to  the  ruin  of 
patrician  houses,  St  Petersburg,  to  which,  as  we  said,  they  are 
all,  little  by  little,  allured  or  forced,  is  sure  to  prove  ruinous  to 
people  obliged  to  live  in  idleness,  without  solid  education,  or  relish 
for  sensible  pursuits  or  oceppations,  and  who  sauand^  in  gam- 
bling and  debauchery,  to  an  unparafleled  and  almost  ii]^creQible 
extent,  not  only  their  paternal  fortunes,  but  whatever  dse  some  of 
them  contrive  to  become  poi^ssed  of,  by  extortion  and  downright 
robbery,  with  which  liey  are  familiar.  The  wealth  of  a  Kus^ian 
nobleman  is  computed  by  the  number  of  souls,  i,  ic,,  msde  serfs, 
that  he  possesses.  These  ser&  are,  in  fact,  slaves  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  In  order  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
the  Government)  calculating  with  great  tact  and  knowlege.  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  grants  money,  on  moiijgage  of  the 
landed  property  And  u^  the  slaves  thereunto  belonmng,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,,  of  which  five  per  cent,  go  to  the  lendelr,  and  t)ie 
other,  one  per  cent.^  is  reserved  as  a  sinking  fund.  .  The  borrpw^ 
is  the  nK)re  easily  allured  to  borrow,  as  he  rashly  thinks  he  w31 
be  able  jto  pay  off  his  debt  without  almost  perceiving  it*  But 
what  invariably  happens  is,  that  no  interest  at  all  being  paid, 
the  interest  is  capitalized,  and  compound  interest  exacted.  In 
a  few  years,  the  debt  amounts  to  so  large  a  sum  as  to  make  the 
borrower  despair  ot  being  ever  able  to  pay  it.  He  has  borrowed, 
.  at  firsts  two  hundred  rubles  on  each  soul,  (that  is,  male  slave,)  on 
an  estate ;  he  barrows  a  hundred  and  fi^more  on  each,  and  then 
thinks  no  more  of  his  debt  or  estate.  The  Government,  within 
two  yearsy  have  the  power  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  to  de- 
darePthe  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  thev  get  for  three 
hundred  and  fifly  rubles  slaves  worth  five  hxmdred  rubles  each. 

The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  out  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  slaves  which  are  in  the  Eussian  Empire,  ^'  twenty-three 
and  fotti^fifths  are  the  property  of  the  landholaers,  and  upwards  of 
twenty*one  and  one-fifth  appertain  to  the  domaia  of  the  Emperor 

or  Empress And  thus  the  sovereigns  of  ^Russia,  whilst 

they  have  succeeded  in  disseminating  abroad  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  their  mission  to  abolish  servitude  m  their  dominion,  have  been, 
and  are  still  the  chief  slave  proprietors  in  their  empire.^'*  In  a 
country  where  the  Emperor  is  the  master  of  every  thing,  he  is  a 
fortiori  the  master  of  his  own  slaves ;  and,  in  these,  he  has  ready 
agents  to  overcome  whatever  resistance  might  be  opposed  by  the 
nobility,  to  whom  the  somewhat  larger  proportion  oi  the  slave  po- 
pulation belongs.  Then,  in  many  respects,  the  Emperor^s  slave 
IS  better  off  than  the  slave  of  a  private  proprietor.  ^^  The  fate  of 
the  private  serfs,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  ^^  differs  as  much 

'^  *  Eaateni  Europe,  pp.  49  and  44,  vol  L 
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as  the  character  of  as  many  masters.  The  vices,  the  personal 
inhumanity,  the  avarice,  the  necessities,  the  inattention  or  absen- 
teeism of  the  lord,  all  operate  upon  the  destiny  of  the  slave,'* — p. . 
54.  "  Practically,  the  private  slave  is  life  and  Kmb  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master,  as  completely  as  slaves  ever  have  been  in  any 
country.  He  can  be  sold  or  hired  out  like  a  beast  of  burden. 
...  .  Tile  master  may  remove  one  or  all  his  peasants,  for  life, 

irbm  one  estate  to  another,  though  thousands  of  miSes  apart 

No  respect  is  paid  to  the  feelinfip  of  the  father,  of  the  husband,  of 
the  daughter,  or  the  wife ;  and  there  are  no  purposes,  the  most  infa- 
mous, to  which  the  slave  is  not  always  liable  to  oe  devoted,  and  fre- 
quently applied,** — ^pp.  58  and  59.  In  point  of  fact — end,  speaking 
of  this  slaves  as  one  would  of  cattle — only  exactly  as  many  slaves 
are  kept  in  the  villa^s  as  are  sufficient  to  till  the  ground^  and 
&r  this  purnose  the  Etussiau  nobleman  renders  pM  men  and  the 
women  available.  Young  men,  and  a  large  proporti<Hi  of  the 
young  women  abo,  are  sent  to  the  towns  andcities  of  the  empii*e| 
where  they  must  imd  employment  as  servants,  the  masters  tak- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  their  wages.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  case 
in  general  iS;  that  iifty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  uiese  poor 
slaves  is  levied  by  the  masters,  and  sometimes  they  are  even  ob- 
liged to  give  three-fourths  of  their  salary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
perinission  to  remain  in  a  comparatively  comf(Mrtable  situation. 
The  m^ter'  having  the  right  to  remove  any  slave  to  any  part  of 
his  property,  and  there  employ  him  at  tfee  m6st  fatigumg  or 
disgusting  work,  besides  the  power  of  sending  him  into  the 
army  at  pleasure,  can  always  dictate  his  own  terms.  With 
respect  to  the  serfe  of  the  imperial  dominions,  tfcey  labour  un- 
der no  uncertainty  as  to  the  futtire,  as  regards  the  change  of 
proprietors.  ^They  are  not  subject  to  be  sold  fiwn  one  master 
to  another,  since  the  emperor,  though  constantly  increasing 
their  number  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  mortgaged  estates  of  his 
nobility,  very  rarely  parts  with  his  slaves  to  another  owner.  The 
imperial  serf  is  not  either  liable  to  the  same  j^ivations  which 
the  private  serf  endures,  nor  to  the  same  extent  of  capricious 
cruelty  of  which  he  is  at  times  the  victim.  He  can  more  readily 
obtain  leave  to  move  about  the  empit^ ;  and  he  enjoys  some  of 
the  advantages  of  belonging  to  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprie- 
tor— but  then  it  is  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  who  has  abandoned 
•  the  administration  of  his  overgrown  estates  to  overseers  and 
agents.  The  vast  and  corrupt  tody  which  administers  this  prodi- 
gious estate  is  sometimes  guilty  of  incredible  barbaritv  and  injus- 
tice, aiid  the  imperial  serfs  are  sometimes  decimated  by  hunger 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  private  individuals.  .  .  .  Though  it 
is  true  that,  in  cases  of  famine,  relief  is  always  afforded  from  the 
imperial  treasury  to  this  population,  the  sums  intended  for  that 
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purpose  seldom  reach  their  destination.  On  the  whole,  however, 
It  is  incontestable  that  the  average  condition  of  the  imperial  is 
better  than  that  of  the  private  sen.  .  .  .  Whenever," — and  this 
is  a  most  serious  drawback  from  the  favourable  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— "  Whenever,  by  his  industry  and  intelligence,  a  erown  serf 
has  succeeded  in  acquiring  agricultural  wesdth,  converting  his 
hut  and  his  patch  of  ^ound  into  flourishing  farms,  and  having 
erected  valuable  buildings,  aft^  the  lapse  oi  a  certain  number  of 
years  he  is  suddenly  transplanted  for  life  to  a  distant  govern- 
ment ;  in  which  case  the  property  which  be  has  collected,  and 
which  he  must  leave  behind,  falls  to  the  use  of  the  imperial 
domain.  •  «  •  Among  the  higher  authorities  this  is  called  taking 
the  honey  from  the  emperor^s  hives ;  and  the  author  haa  heara 
this  iniquitous  proceeding  extolled  for  its  ingenuity."  * 

This  is  enough  for  our  purpose ;  our  author  follows  up  die 
comparison  between  the  lot  of  crown  slaves  and  private  slaves 
much  farther,  but  we  have  no  room  for  more  extracts ;  we  can- 
not, howev^,  proceed  further  without  making  some  observations 
on  the  foregoing  facts. 

It  is  said^  as  an  apology  for  despotism,  and  in  praise  of  Nicho^ 
las,  that  the  state  of  the  Russian  people  is  such  as  to  render 
such  a  government  necessary',  ana  that  Nicholas  is  the  best 
sovereign  for  such  a  nation.  We  deny  it;  we  say  that  the 
condition  to  which  the  Russians  are  brought,  is  the  effect  (£ 
the  abominable  government  to  which  they  have  been  subject 
rince  the  time  of  Peter  I.  His  efforts  were  directed  to  esta- 
blish a  despotism  no  doubt,  but  that  despotism  was  intended  as 
a  means  of  civilization.  Without  a  strong,  or  we  ought  rather 
to  say  an  irresistible  power  in  the  government,  it  would  have 
been  imposdble  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  ignorance,  pre- 
judices and  superstition,  opposed  to  that  sovereign's  views.  The 
nature  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  means  which  he  employed, 
were  so  cruel  as  to  Ke  indefensible — ^we  grant,  but  the  objects 
that  he  proposed  to  himself,  and  his  education,  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  excesses.  The  sovereigns  who  succeeded 
him  were  sensualists  and  barbarians,  under  whom  the  nation  re^ 
trograded.  Catherine  11.  used  all  her  talents  for  the  gratification 
of  her  selfish  and  unscrupulous  ends.  Her  foreign  policy,  and 
her  successfril  robberies— among  which  that  of  I^oland  stands 
pre-eminent — ^were  wonderfdllv  favoured  at  first  by  the  imbecile 
government  of  Louis  XV.,  ana  by  our  dissensions  with  America ; 
still  more,  at  a  later  period,  by  our  war  with  all  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  lastly,  by  the  French  Revolution.  There 


*  Eastern  Eim)pe,  Vol.  k  p|i.  83,  66. 
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was  no  braneh  of  administration  with  which  she  did  not^  by- 
fits  and  starts^  interfere,  nor  one  in  which  she  made  solid  im^ 
provement.  She  corrupted  her  people  but  did  not  civilize  them  ; 
at  her  death  the  state  was  on  the  eve  of  baukitiptcy,  brought 
about  by  an  adulteration  in  the  coinage. 

Alexander's  reign  was  too  much  mteriered  with  by  foreign 
waxs  in  its  early  years,  when  he  seemed  disposed  to  govern  in  a 
gBuecoas  and  noble  spirit*  In  his  later  years  we  have  already 
observed  how  despotic  and  tyrannical  his  conduct  was,  both 
against  his  own  subjects  and  foreign  nations.  Nicholas  succeed- 
ea  hinik  What  has  he  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
people  ?  He  canilot  extirpate  slavery,  it  is  said ;  has  he  tried  to 
fit  his  slaires  for  freedom,  or  has  he  not  rather  tried  to  curb  all 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  fit  for  slavery  even  those 
who  were  free  ?  Has  he  not  followed  a  designedly  retrogressive 
policy  I  "Instruction  was  formerly  forced  upon  the  people;  Its 
nobility  were,  until  recently,  encouraged  to  travel  abroad.  The 
latter  are  now  almost  imprisoned  in  tne  empire.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  has,  by  ukase,  prohibited  the  admission  of  the  lower 
order  from  the  elemaoitary  to  the  superior  schools ;  he  has  for^ 
bidden  the  establishment  of  temperance  societies,  and  has  branded 
the  literary  taste  which  his  servants  may  exhibit,  by  classing  it 
with  insubordination  and  drunkenness — ^as  a  vicious  tendency,  on 
which  it  is  the'duty  of  their  superiors  to  report.  It  appears  to  be 
now  received,  that  at  the  present  day  more  is  to  be  dreaded  than 
hoped  ibr  from  the  civilization  of  these  mioses,  by  whose  enlight- 
enment his  predecessors  thought  to  profit."  *  People  so  wickedly 
and  so  designedly  brutalized,  are  only  fit  for  slavery,  no  doubt, 
but  then  the  crime  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  to  ennoble  their 
minds,  to  pimfy  their  inclinations,  but  who  did  all  they  could  to 
d^rade,  to  lower  and  to  brutalize — ^is  enormous,  and  never  to 
be  forgiven.  And  this  is  the  crime  of  Nicholas.  By  his  cruelties 
and  persecutions,  by  his  confiscations  and  rapadoosness,  he  has 
taugnt  his  subjects  in  general  to  consider,  with  great  indifference, 
the  taking  of  Ufe  and  property.  Had  he  at  least  set  the  example 
of  respecting  both,  ana  had  the  crown  slaves  been  made  co-pro- 
prietors, unae;r  fair  regulations,  of  the  land  with  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  crown,  then,  indeed,  would  Nicholas  have  de- 
served the  blessings  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of 
those  foreign  nations  who  are  now  unanimous  in  their  detestation 
of  his  very  name. 
Had  any  improvement  been  fostered  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
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lectaal  condition  of  the  Rossians,  an  amelioration  in  their  religious 
condition  would  have  inevitably  taken  place^  which  would  nave, 
in  turn,  powerfully  reacted  on  their  social  improvement.  In  this 
respect,  Mcholas  has  re-enacted  the  horrible  scenes  of  persecution 
of  which  we  read  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
darkest  pages  of  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There 
is  no  torment,  however  atrocious,  no  subterfuge,  however  mean, 
no  pretext,  however  un&ir,  that  has  not  been  employed  to  force, 
to  decoy,  to  deceive  Protestants,  Jews  and  Catholics,  into  con- 
forming to  that  most  disgusting  of  all  superstitions,  called  the 
Russian  Church.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  say  that  this 
Church  is  not  persecuting :  the  persecution  and  intolerance  comes 
all  from  the  Emperor — not  at  all  from  the  Church — ^and,  what  is 
still  more  disgusting,  it  does  not  proceed  from  honest  conviction, 
but  from  his  tyrannical  disposition.  ^^  As  regards  the  Russian 
clergy,"  says  the  author  of  tne  Revelations  of  Russioj  (vol.  i.,  p. 
302^  ^^  who  are  not  allowed,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  interfere 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  the  present  Emperor  encourages 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  which  tend  to  increase  the  devotion 

of  the  population A  certain  monastery,  in  the  government 

of  Minsk,  boasted  of  possessing  the  very  cross  on  which  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  was  crucified,  whereby  this  fortunate  com- 
munity had  succeeded  in  accumulating  untold  treasures.  The 
Emperor  unceremoniously  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their 
funos,  and  brought  the  cross  with  him,  (on  a  pious  speculation,) 
to  be  exjposed  in  Moscow  to  the  veneration  of  the  faiuful.  This 
relic,  when  it  had  done  duty  in  Moscow,  was  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  emosed  in  the  Kasan  Church,  which  was 
besieged  day  and  night  by  an  unceasing  stream  of  devotees. 
But  Uie  piety  at  St.  Iretersburg  differed  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  Moscow,  that,  though  it  prostrated  itself  in  as  numble  adora- 
tion, and  beat  its  breast  with  as  much  compunction  and  fervour, 
it  did  not  open  its  purse-strings.     Only  some  fif);een  thousand 

Sunds'  wortn  of  offerings  repaid  the  Imperial  ingenuity,  whereas 
oscow  yielded  ten  times  the  amount.     This  took  place  about 
the  beginning  of  1842." 

Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  religious  persecution  from 
such  a  man.  To  say,  that  against  Christian  communities,  whose 
brethren  might  remonstrate,  this  persecution  is  carried  on  in  a 
sly,  cunning,  underhand  sort  of  manner,  is  to  say  that  it  is 
Russian :  to  say,  that  against  the  defenceless  and  unpitied  Jews, 
it  is  carried  on  openly,  undisguisedly,  in  the  manner  most  calcu- 
lated to  inculcate  terror  and  spread  consternation  among  the 
helpless,  is  likewise  to  say  that  it  is  Russian.  The  Russian  con- 
quests, from  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  have  extended  over  countries 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  very  dissonant  religious  creeds— 
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Catholics,  Protestants  of  all  shades,  Greco-Latin,  and  Moslems, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  Jews,  were  added  to  the  Empire, 
whose  chief  was  the  head  of  the  Greek  religion,  professed  by 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  Religion  has  not  been  hitherto 
a  bar  to  the  admission  to  the  highest  omces,  the  Jewish  creed  ex- 
cepted, in  individual  cases,  nor  is  there  any  law  obliging  a  man 
to  belong  to  one  rather  than  to  another  Church.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  this  moment,  a  law  which  forbids,  under  the  highest 
penalties — which  are  rigidly  and  infallibly  enforced, — any  man 
changing  his  religion,  except  to  conform  to  the  Established  Greek 
Church.  This  law  serves  the  purpose  of  all  the  laws  or  edicts 
which  either  heathen  persecutors  or  Spanish  inquisitors  ever 
passed  and  enforced ;  it  is  used  for  persecution  on  wholesale,  for 
the  destruction  of  thousands  and  thousands,  and  for  forcing  mil- 
lions to  apostatize. 

Not  only  are  all  manner  of  rewards  held  out  to  those  who  con- 
form to  the  Establishment,  but  no  means  are  considered  too  base  to 
obtain  this  end.  In  speaking  of  another  country,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  call  these  means  illegal ;  but  those  who  have  lived  in  Russia, 
will  unhesitatingly  confirm  the  statement,  that  nobody  would 
ever  dream  of  appealing  to  the  laws  in  a  case  in  which  the  furthe- 
rance of  even  the  most  unjust  or  preposterous  whim  of  the  Auto- 
crat is  concerned.  Woe  to  him  who  should  dare  to  present  even 
thei  humblest  remonstrance !  The  superstition  of  the  Russian 
Church  being  too  gross  for  the  peasants  of  Livonia  or  Esthonia, 
who  are  mostly  Lutherans,  the  vilest  stratagems  are  resorted  to 
in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  that  Church.  A  pea- 
sant is,  for  instance,  desirous  of  marrying  or  of  having  his  child 
baptized.  Any  spy  of  the  Government — and  these  are  not  want- 
ing— who  learns  this  intention,  informs  of  it  a  Russian  priest,  of 
whom  hundreds  were  expressly  sent  to  the  Baltic  provinces  by  the 
Government.  This  priest  goes  and  offers  to  perform  the  rite  on 
the  spot — an  offer  too  often  thankfully  accepted  in  a  country 
thinly  populated,  and  where  the  churches  are  situated  far  asunder. 
When  this  fact  has  taken  place,  the  married  couple,  the  child  as 
well  as  his  parents,  are  at  once  considered  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  highest  punishment  is  awarded  on  them  if  they 
relapse  to  their  former  creed.  The  Russian  priests,  above  alluded 
to^  who  travelled  about  to  entrap,  by  artful  contrivances,  the  un- 
wary and  ignorant  peasantry  into  the  Russian  Church,  went  so 
far  as  to  raise  up  the  peasantry  against  the  masters.  In  January- 
last,  the  nobility  of  Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  St.  Petersburg,  to  remonstrate  against  such  practices, 
which  would  infallibly  endanger  the  tranquSlity  of  the  province. 
After  having  been  kept  for  weeks  waiting,  ere  they  could  obtain 
an  audience,  the  utmost  they  could  get  was  a  promise  from 
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Goyeamment  that,  for  the  next  six  months — ^now  on  the  point  of 
expiring, — the  orders  of  the  Grovemment  to  their  agents,  in  this 
respect,  should  be  suspended. 

The  ukase  ordering  the  removal  of  the  Jews  from  the  places 
of  their  birth,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  seems  that  Nicholas 
has  a  great  aversion  to  the  Jews : — 

^'  Not  only  had  he  long  since  added  to  the  restraints  which  tbe  laws 
of  his  predecessors  imposed  upon  them,  confining  them  to  certain 
towns,  but  he  had  refused  all  composition  for  the  military  service  of 
their  proportion  of  recruits ;  they  were  sent,  chained,  to  their  des- 
tination, and  invariably  employed  on  the  most  disagreeable  service. 
In  pursuance  of  this  system  they  were  mostly  draughted  into  the  navy, 
which  is  a  recipient  for  all  the  refiise  of  the  army."* 

Instead  of  the  anecdote  related  by  our  author  after  this  short 
preface,  we  beg  to  substitute  one,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  as 
undoubted  as  mat  of  the  other  facts  that  we  have  advanced,  and 
far  more  touching.  In  addition  to  tbe  other  hardships  to  which 
the  Jews  are  subject,  there  is  this,  that,  although  forced  into  the 
army,  and  however  brave  and  irreproachable  their  conduct,  thej 
cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  serjeant.  Upon  a  review  of  the 
fleet  in  September  last,  the  Autocrat  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  swimming  was  performed.  He 
asked  who  had  drilled  tbe  crews,  and  two  men  were  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  persons  who  had,  in  that  respect,  brought  the 
sailors  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  he  was  pleased  to  admire. 
He  had  them  called  up  to  him,  and  promoted  them,  on  the  spot, 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenaQts.  His  Majesty,  being  informed  by  the 
Admiral  that  they  were  Jews,  observed,  "  Why,  of  course,  they 
will  become  good  Greek  Church  men ;  will  you  not,  my  lads?** 
They  bowed  in  silence,  and  asked  permission  to  exhibit  their 
dexterity  before  the  Emperor.  The  permission  being  granted, 
they  embraced  each  other,  shouted,  ^^  Shma  Israel,"  and  plunged 
to  rise  no  more. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  and  appalling  persecution  is  that 
which  has  been  carried  on  against. the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
section  of  the  Greek  Church  in  communion  with  them,  either  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  the  victims,  or  the  savageness  of  the 
torments  inflicted  on  them..  We  need  only  observe,  that  the 
Greek  Church  in  communion  with  Rome  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  United  Greek,  or  Greco-Latin  Cnurch,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  its  followers  inhabit  the  Polish  provinces 
usurped  by  Russia ;  so  that  to  the  religious  was  added  the  politi- 
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cal  rancour  of  Nicholas  towards  these  poor  victinis.  In  1888, 
after  varioas  attempts  and  stratagems  on  a  small  scale,  the 
Emperor  caused  a  petition  to  be  circulated  among  the  United 
Greek  clergy  for  signature,  requesting  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Sussian  Church.  No  artificer-even  to  forgery — was  considered 
too  low,  no  threat,  promise,  or  punishment  either  unbecoming, 
or  too  cruel,  to  obtain  this  end.  On  the  petition  receiving  1600 
names,  an  ukase  was  published,  declaring  the  incorporation  of 
the  Greco-Latin  into  the  Russian  Church — ^in  other  words,  it 
became,  from  that  moment,  a  capital  crime  for  three  millions  of. 
men,  who  were  essentially  Roman  Catholics,  to  continue  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  separate,  in  any  manner 
whatever^  from  the  Church  which  they  were  declared  to  have . 
joined. 

"  The  recusant  pastors  of  the  United  Gr6eks  were  given  over  to  the 
mercies  of  the  inquisitorial  police,  and  legally  harassed,  rained,  im- 
prisoned, accused  on  political  grounds,  and  eventually  punished  with 
the  plitt  and  banished  to  Siberia.  .  ,  .  Many  hundreds  of  vener- 
able men,  for  years  beloved  and  respected  in  their  parishes,  are  now 
with  irons  on  their  l^s,  half-shaven  heads,  and  in  coarse  party-co- 
loured garments,  chained  two  and  two,  pursuing  their  weary  joi^ney 
to  Siberia,  which  occupies  two  years,  some,  every  day,  expiring  on  the 
road,  unmoaned  and  unpitied.  Not  a  few  of  these  carry  with  them 
the  germ  of  inevitable  death,  their  frames  being  enfeebled  and  their 
constitutions  broken  by  having  undergone  the  cruel  sentence  of  the 
plitt  The  plitt  is  a  sort  of  knout,  and  in  experienced  hands  is  no  less 
formidable ;  and  both  are  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly  imagined,  mere  whips 
or  scourges,  but  the  most  formidable  instruments  of  torture  and  execu- 
tion ever  devised.  By  the  plitt,  as  well  as  by  the  knout,  the  execu- 
tioner can  at  every  stroke  tear  out  firom  the  muscles  on  each  side  of 
the  spine,  pieces  of  flesh  the  size  of  a  walnut.  With  a  fiend-like  dex- 
terity, the  little  homy  tongue  of  boiled  leather,  which  is  fastened  on  a 
Iwass  or  iron  ring  at  the  extremity  of  the  heavy  thong,  is  just  so  much 
softened,  by  dipping  it  in  milk,  as  to  enable  it,  afier  bruising  the  flesh, 
to  draw  out  the  piece  by  the  power  of  suction,  as  we  see  school  boys, 
with  a  piece  of  wet  leiUher  and  a  string,  lifb  up  a  brick  bat.  A  very 
few  more  strokes  of  the  plitt  than  are  required  from  the  heavier 
knout,,  will  suffice  to  inflict  a  mortal  injury,  or  to  take  life  on  the 
spot"* 

*  Revelations  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  It  is  well  known  that  it  depends  on  the 
exeeolioner  either  to  kill  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  knout,  or  to  inflict  oompanrtivelyv 
little  pun.  Let  the  leader  oonsider  what  a  government  that  is  in  wfaioh  the  life 
of  a  human  being  depends  on  the  good-will — to  be  purcliased — of  an  executioner, 
or  on  his  equally  purchaseable  spite  and  malice.  An  English  nobleman  of  Iiigh 
Btfltion,  and  aoeompanied  by  a  Rusidan  officer  of  rank,  by  order  of  the  BrnpevoTy 
8aw,  in  a  prison  at  Mosoow,  in  which  the  exeeutiou^  lives,  a  cut  on  the  wall  with 
the  knouC given  by  the  wretch  to  show  his  skill,  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  brick  on 
which  it  fell,  and  leave  an  incision  of  a  triangular  shape  in  its  deptli,  more  than 
one  inch  longy«nd  a  quafter  of  an  inch  deep. 
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The  monster  wlio  not  only  tolerates  such  atrocities,  but  orders 
them  to  be  perpetrated,  finds  apologists  in  this  countiy — is 
splendidly  entertained  by  our  nobility — is  smiled  upon  by  our 
beauties,  who  faint  at  the  whining  of  a  favourite  dog  accidentally 
trode  upon — and  is  allowed  to  insult  us  with  his  ill  gotten  con- 
tribution to  our  subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
ment to  the  conqueror  of  Trafalgar.  What  a  humiliating  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  English  nobility,  and  the  Roman 
populace  I  The  Autocrat  went  about  Rome  uncheered  and 
immolested  by  the  crowd,  unnoticed  and  un welcomed  by  the 
high  classes ;  and  the  noble  owner  of  a  famous  gallery,  on  being 
informed  that  Nicholas  wished  to  see  his  collection,  sent  word 
as  his  answer,  that  twice  a  week,  on  such  and  such  days,  the 
gallery  was  open  to  the  public. 

The  feeble  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  on  his  being  informed  of 
the  treatment  to  which  those  were  subject  whom  he  was  bound  to 
protect,  did  not  produce  much  effect.  The  contrast  is  curious 
between  the  humble  tone  employed  by  Gregory  XVI.  toward 
the  mighty  despot,  for  such  enormous  atrocities,  and  the  haughty, 
middle-age  phraseology  used  by  the  same  Pope  in  addressing  the 
Regent  of  Spain,  Espartero,  who,  i^dth  great  forbearance,  de- 
fended the  civil  power  from  the  arrogant  and  treasonable  inter- 
ference of  a  disloyal  clergy.  At  last,  however,  the  treatment  of 
the  nuns  of  Minsk,  now  universally  known  all  over  Europe,  and 
familiar  to  every  person  in  its  frightful  details,  roused  the  indig- 
nation even  of  the  Pope,  as  it  did  that  of  all  human  beings  to 
whose  notice  were  brought  the  facts  of  that  case.  Out  of  fifty- 
eight  defenceless  and  harmless  women,  forty-four  died  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  authorities  between  1837  and  1845,  after 
such  treatment  as  nothing  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
would  render  credible.  Of  the  fourteen  that  remained,  eight 
had  either  had  their  eyes  torn  out,  or  their  limbs  broken,  and  of 
the  other  six  only  four  had  strength  to  attempt,  and  fortune  to 
effect  their  escape.  If  any  doubts  could  be  entertained  of  the 
truth  of  the  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  these  women,  the  assurance  which,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  stated 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Pope,  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  goes  far  to  remove  them.  When 
the  poaaihility — and  this  is  implied  by  the  promise  of  an  inquiry 
— of  such  transactions  taking  place  is  admitted,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  they  have  come  to  pass  some  time  or  other,  as  it  would 
othen^  ise  be  impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  ever  take  place. 
The  denial  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Rome,  drawn  up  with  all 
the  care  of  a  special  pleader,  and  the  shrewdness  of  an  Old  Bailey 
practitioner,  not  meeting  the  charge  on  its  broad  feature,  but 
attempting  to  carp  at  some  of  its  minor  and  insignificant  circuin- 
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stances,  is  too  poor  a  performance  for  so  experienced  a  diplomate 
as  M.  Butenieff,  to  cause  any  hesitation,  or  in  the  least  shake  the 
confidence  which  the  original  statement  commands. 

The  Papal  indignation  would,  however,  have  lost  much,  if  not 
all  its  spirit,  had  it  been  distilled  by  a  cold  Secretary  of  State 
in  a  diplomatic  note.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Gregory  XVI. 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  remonstrating  in  person,  with  the 
warmth  which  a  generous  heart  gave  a  right  to  an  old  pontiff*  to 
express,  on  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Eome,  which  was  neither  acci- 
dental nor  without  its  consequences.  As  we  have  not  seen  either 
the  cause  or  the  efiects  of  it  stated,  we  beg  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

The  personal  hatred  of  Nicholas  for  the  Bang  of  the  French, 
Le  Roi  des  barricades^  as  he  sneeringly  nicknamed  him,  has  been 
too  undisguised  not  to  be  universally  well  known.  When  the 
marriage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was 
announced,  Nicholas  asked  the  minister  of  his  brother-in-law — 
"  Est  ce  done  vrai  que  cette  cochonerie  doit  avoir  lieu  ?"  It  was 
not  for  want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  Nicholas  that  an  alliance 
was  not  formed  to  drive  Louis  Philippe  from  his  throne.  He 
insulted  him  on  the  reception  of  his  letter  on  taking  possession  of 
the  French  crown,*  He  never  once  mentioned  his  name  to  the 
French  ministers  at  his  court — he  sent  a  single  charge  d'affaires 
to  Paris—  he  did  not  permit  his  eldest  son  to  visit  France — he 
paraded  the  greatest  interest  and  affection  for  the  enemies  of 
Louis  Philippe — in  fact,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  dis- 
like of  that  monarch.  At  that  time  his  alliance  with  Prussia  was 
most  intimate.  The  liberal  eccentricities  of  the  Prussian  king — 
his  refusal  to  renew  a  cartel  of  extradition  of  deserters — his  compa- 
ratively mild  and  tolerant  government  of  the  Polish  provinces  imder 
his  sceptre,  alienated  Nicholas  from  his  brother-in-law .f  Austria 
had  always  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  East  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  and  there  was  no  great  intimacy  between  the 


•  Not  only  did  he  not  take  any  notice  of  the  friendship  and  alliance  earnestly 
tendered  by  Louis  Philippe — not  only  was  the  answer  more  than  haughty/ and 
scarcely  civil — but  Nicholas  refused  to  address  Louis  Philippe  as  brothery  or  to  sigb 
himself  as  such,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  among  crowned  heads. 

t  Still  more  recently,  the  old  subserviency  of  the  Prussian  King,  and  of  his 
government,  to  the  Imperial  wishes — the  former  docility  in  acting  as  his  gaoler 
and  executioner — ^have  been  revived,  and  are  now  the  source  of  a  renewed  good 
understanding  between  those  two  despots.  The  two  nations  continue  to  hate  each 
other  as  cordially  as  ever.  Whilst  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  we 
read  in  the  TVmw  newspaper  of  the  11th  July,  that  Wenda,  of  Cracow,  who  had 
served  as  lieutenant  in  what  is  called  the  rebel  army,  having  taken  refuge  in  Prus- 
sia, has  been  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  the  Russian  government,  who  have  tran- 
sported him  to  Siberia. 
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two  courts.  Ajs  to  our  Cabinet,  we  might  take  part  with  Russia 
in  Syria,  to  prevent  her  having  all  her  own  way ;  but  her  dupli- 
city and  underhand  dealing  in  India,  so  well  tracked  and  exposed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  could  not  make  Nicholas  sincerely  attached 
to  us,  nor  we  to  him.  The  advent  of  the  Tories  to  power  led  him 
to  hope  for  more  favourable  times ;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  was  too 
partially  fond  of  PrinceMettemich  toallow  himself  to  beinfluenced 
by  Russian  cajoleries.  Nicholas  had  some  hope  that  the  alliance 
between  England  and  France  could  not  be  very  sincere  with  a 
Tory  government,  and  not  liking  to  be  so  insulated,  came  over  to 
England  to  see  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  his  suspicion. 
Finding  his  mistake,  he  turned  to  Austria  once  more,  as  the 
most  despotic  government  of  Europe,  and  urged  the  marriage  of 
lus  daughter  Olga,  bom  in  1822 — the  most  beautiful  princess, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  in  Europe — to  the  Arch- 
duke Stephen,  son  of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  to  which 
he  objected  before,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the 
change  of  the  Archduke  from  the  Roman  to  the  Russian  Church. 
Meanwhile  his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  having 
.attracted  the  attention  of  Austria  more  particularly,  Prince 
Mettemich  undertook  to  get  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  consent  to 
the  match,  leaving  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  get  the  neces- 
sary dispensation  from  the  Pope,  to  authorize  a  Roman  Catholic 
ArchduKe  to  marry  a  Greco-Russian  Princess.  The  sly  minister 
saw  the  advantage  that  would  come  to  the  Pope  from  Nicholas 
having  to  sue  for  a  favour  at  his  hands.  Nicholas  went  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose,  thinking  he  might  conciliate  the  chief  of  that 
Church.  The  Pope  felt  his  advantage,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
so  powerfril  a  manner,  as  to  dismiss  the  autocrat  from  his  pre- 
sence, so  affected,  stung  and  utterly  confounded  by  his  reproaches 
that  we  know  it  as  a  met,  that  on  reaching  the  street,  he  was  so 
bewildered  as  to  walk  away  unconsciously  from  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  into  which  he  entered  afterwards  in 
a  hurried  and  agitated  manner.  The  dispensation  was  not  re- 
fused, but  neither  was  it  granted — ^the  marriage  was  broken  off, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  forced  to  hawk  his  handsome 
daughter  about,  and  find  her  a  husband  in  Wurtemberg. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  disappointment — ^which  was,  in  fact, 
what  a  high  diplomate  called  it,  un  soufflet  regu  en  presence  de 
r Europe — ^that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  at  this  moment  not  only 
already  reconciled  with  Louis  Philippe,  but  anxious  to  enter  into 
the  strictest  alliance  with  him.  His  change  is  what  could  be  and 
what  was  expected  from  a  son  of  Paul,  from  whom  he  has  inherited 
much  of  the  fi^tftd  and  easily  excited  irritability  by  which  that 
unhappy  monarch  was  afHicted.  But  the  change  of  Nicholas  is 
not  me  ^ect  of  whim  and  caprice  only :  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
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grave  and  very  important  event  in  the  political  relations  of  the 
Eoropean  |X)wers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  advances  being  re- 
ceived withgreat  gratitude  by  the  Kingof  the  French,  whosepeople 
look  upon  Kussia  as  their  most  natural  and  most  poweriul  ally.* 
Kussian  armies,  Russian  ships,  and  even  Russian  intrigues,  may 
be  despised ;  but  when  united  to  French  influence,  French  am- 
bition, and  French  resources,  they  acquire  the  value  imparted  by 
a  cipher  to  a  nought  which  follows  it.  Now,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Tilsit  Treaty,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Egypt,  and  Savoy  would 
suit  France,  not  less  than  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India  would  Russia. 
May  these  be  wild  dreams  I  Do  not  ambition  and  other  passions 
blind  powerful  monarchs,  as  well  as  men  in  a  more  humble  sphere 
of  life! 


Art.  TV. — 7%«  New  Tlmon.    A  Momance  of  London.   London, 
1846. 

In  times  so  exciting  as  the  present,  when  great  changes,  not 
only  in  political  parties,  but  in  the  fiscal  and  commercial  economy 
of  the  country,  are  in  progress,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  voice 
of  the  Muse  to  make  its  way  to  the  public  ear.  And  it  may  be 
regarded  as  afibrding  no  slight  presumption  in  fevour  of  the 
merit  of  a  poem,  that  it  should,  at  such  a  period,  have  run 
through  several  editions,  although  it  has  no  point  of  contact  with 
the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  except  in  so  far  as  it  incidentally 
presents,  in  parenthesis,  a  brief  but  graphic  and  spirited  sketch 
of  a  few  of  our  leading  statesmen,  fineely  delineated,  and  with  no 
partizan  hand. 

At  all  times,  the  appearance  of  any  new  candidate,  possessing 
some  pretension  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a  poet,  is  an  event  of 
deep  interest  to  society.  Men,  indeed,  are  often  led  to  regard  the 
avocation  of  the  poet  as  merely  adapted  to  produce  intellectual 
enjoyment  of  a  high  order.  But  to  imagine  that  the  true  poet 
has  not  a  nobler  cdl  than  this,  is  to  form  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  high  destinies  to  which  he  is  bom.  To  be  imbued 
with  a  passionate  longing  and  yearning  after  the  good  and  the 
beautiful ;  to  exercise  the  highest  mental  powers,  first  in  forming 
a  clear  perception  of  the  physical  and  moral  nature  with  which 


*  Lous  Philippe,  in  his  letter  aniioundog  to  Nicholas  his  acoession  to  the  tliroue, 
said — **  C'est  sur  vous,  Sire,  quo  la  France  a  surtout  les  yeux.  £lle  aime  a  voir 
dans  la  Russie  sod  alU^  le  plus  naturel  et  le  plus  poisEant." 
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i¥e  are  surrounded,  and  next,  in  eliminating  thence  whatever 
elements  of  fairest  loveliness  they  may  contain  ;  to  reproduce 
these  elements,  in  new  combinations,  in  forming  which,  tne  most 
inventive  imamnation,  and  the  most  tender  sensibility,  are  regu- 
lated the  whUe  by  well  attempered  judgment ;  and  thus,  by  an 
effort  which,  perhaps,  more  nearly  resembles  an  act  of  creation 
than  any  other  achievement  of  mere  human  power,  to  recall  and 
restore,  as  it  were,  to  our  eyes,  some  scenes  akin  to  the  Eden 
which  has  been  lost; — these  are  all  functions  which  it  is  the 
high  province  of  the  true  poet  to  perform,  and,  in  performing 
them,  not  only  to  delight  uie  understandings,  but  to  refine  the 
feelings,  to  purify  the  desires,  and  to  elevate  the  aspirations  of 
his  admiring  fellow  men. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  high  interest  to  society  when  a 
true  poet  makes  his  appearance.  And  from  the  rare  combination 
of  the  highest  mental  attributes  which  he  requires,  it  is  evident 
that,  out  of  the  numbers  who  are  attracted  by  the  halo  which 
encircles  a  poet's  name,  to  enter  the  lists  of  competition  for  that 
honour,  few  and  far  between  must  those  be  to  whom  the  laurel 
can  be  justly  decreed.  There  are  many,  indeed,  who  possess 
talent,  such  as  in  any  less  ambitious  walk  would  ensure  a  splen- 
did success — writers  who  are  distinguished  both  for  taste  and 
sensibility — who,  by  assiduity  and  the  aid  of  a  musical  ear,  attain 
a  considerable  command  of  versification,  and  on  whose  behalf  the 
propitious  influence  of  novelty  secures  a  favourable  reception  to 
their  first  performance,  and  creates  a  temporary  expectation  that 
a  new  poet  has  truly  arisen  among  men.  But  out  of  all  these,  of 
which  every  other  year  may  afford  examples,  he  still  remains  the 
rare  and  much  desired  exception  only,  who  adds  to  every  other 
qualification  the  invention  and  the  genius  without  which  that 
highest  fame,  arising  from  the  enduring  admiration  of  successive 
ages,  will  be  sought  and  sighed  after  in  vain. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  turned  with  considerable  expecta- 
tion to  the  New  Timorij  a  Romance  of  London.  The  portraits  of 
living  characters,  which  had  been  excerpted  from  the  work  bv  the 
newspapers,  were  well  fitted  to  raise  such  expectation.  In  tnem, 
the  author,  with  happy  tact,  had  seized  on  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  each  of  his  subjects ;  and  with  equal  force  arid  elegance 
were  these  sketched  in  upon  the  canvass,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  nice  discrimination,  and  not  without  the  zest  of  accompanying 
touches  of  quiet  humour.  For  a  certain  kind  of  satirical  poetry, 
these  sketches  were  in  themselves  a  warrant  that  the  writer  pos- 
sessed powers  of  no  common  order.  And,  on  perusing  the  New 
Timony  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  in  didactic  and 
satirical  poetry  that  his  chief  excellence  lies. 

From  the  measure  in  which  the  poem  is  written,  the  narrative 
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dialogue  which  is  employed  to  develop  so  much  of  the  story,  and, 
be  it  added,  from  the  occasional  rigidity  of  the  lines,  and  also 
from  some  other  and  better  qualities  possessed  in  common,  such  as 
the  pathos,  and  the  minute  fidelity  of  many  of  the  scenes,  the 
reader  of  the  New  Timon  is  apt,  at  first,  to  be  reminded  of  Crabbe. 
Accordingly,  the  comparison  with  Crabbe  has  been  often  made. 
But  the  supposed  resemblance  grows  much  more  faint  upon  a 
closer  exammation.  Force  of  conception,  and  truth  of  descrip- 
tion, together  with  earnest  simplicity  and  great  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, are  eminently  chai'acteristic  of  the  writings  of  Crabbe. 
What  he  says,  he  says  clearly,  and  there  is  no  efibrt  requisite  to 
appreciate  the  full  efiect  of  what  he  intends  to  convey.  But,  in 
the  New  Timon^  there  is  not  seldom  found  a  redundancy  of  words 
without  a  corresponding  copiousness  of  ideas  ;  and  an  indistinct 
impression  is  produced  on  the  reader,  which  is  the  nearly  certain 
index  of  the  absence  of  clear  and  forcible  conception  in  the  mind 
of  the  author.  There  are  even  many  points  in  which  the  powers 
and  the  bent  of  mind  of  the  present  author  stand  in  actual  con- 
trast to  those  of  Crabbe  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  department  in 
which  the  genius  of  Crabbe  was  pre-eminent,  the  art  of  landscape- 
painting  with  the  pen.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  landscape  of  the  village  pastor's  dwelling,  as  the 
author  of  the  New  Timon  has  drawn  it,  (p.  66,)  by  merely  com- 
bining a  few  beautiful  features  of  scenery  together  into  one  very 
feneral  picture ;  and  who  compares  it  with  any  of  the  drawings  of 
Urabbe,  such  as  that  in  his  "  Borough,"  where  the  scene  is  bodied 
forth,  and  grows  vivid,  in  every  minute  detail,  before  the  vision 
of  the  felon  in  his  dream,  all  instinct  with  individuality  and 
truth.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  feel  that  the  poet  has  painted 
a  landscape  from  actual  nature,  though  it  is  nature  as  seen  and 
examined  by  the  eye  of  a  poet ;  in  the  former,  it  is  merely  a 
sketch  drawn  generally  and  vaguely  from  the  fancy,  or  nature  at 
second-hand, 

A  perusal  of  The  New  Timon  recalls  another  poet  to  the  mind, 
however,  much  oflener  than  Crabbe.  To  us,  it  would  rather 
seem  as  if  the  author  had  studied  Byron  with  so  intense  an  admi- 
ration, that  not  only  in  his  style,  but  in  the  cast  of  his  heroes, 
and  even  in  some  incidental  passages  of  his  verse,  he  has  been 
unable  to  disengage  his  memory  from  the  works  of  the  object  of 
his  homage.  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  imitator,  and  still  less  that 
he  has  intentionally  borrowed  anything  from  Byron  ;  but  that  he 
has  been  unconsciously  reflecting  back  impressions  long  ago 
received  by  him,  and  carefully  treasured  up  until  they  seemed 

{►art  and  parcel  of  his  native  thoughts.  For  example,  in  the  de- 
ineation  of  Lord  Arden,  there  is  much  that  remuids  one  unfa- 
vourably of  the  well  known  family  of  heroes  of  the  Byron  school. 
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Satiety,  arising  from  an  early  surfeit  of  all  the  pleasures  which 
the  world  can  lavish  at  the  feet  of  a  yotary  who  has  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  youth,  in  his  &your ;  added  to  a  secret  remorse  for 
having  wrecked  the  happiness  of  two  loving  and  trusting  women ; 
together  with  an  aristocratic  insouciance  and  reserve  in  the  bear- 
ing of  this  ^^  pale  and  self-gnawed  worldling,"  make  up  a  charac- 
ter which  presents  little  novelty  to  any  of  Byron's  readers. 

It  goes  out  a  short  way  in  assigning  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Tl'moft  his  true  place  among  poets,  merely  to  observe  the  wide 
distance  which  intervenes  between  Byron's  verse  and  his.  And 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  this  place  is  increased,  by  the  great 
inequality  of  merit  m  different  parts  of  the  poem.  It  contains 
many  beauties  of  a  high  order,  and  many  passages  which  wfll 
bear  the  severe  test  of  repeated  perusal  with  undiminished  plea- 
sure. The  author  has  his  aspirations  steadily  fixed  on  a  pure 
ideal  of  beauty  and  goodness,  much  of  which  he  has,  at  times, 
succeeded  in  reflecting  in  the  imagery  of  his  verse.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  sought  and  found,  most  surely,  by  turning  to  his  portrait- 
ure of  feminine  loveliness,  wherever  given,  and  under  whatever 
phase.  He  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  purity,  the  tenderness^  the  meekness  ot  woman,  and  the  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  of  which  she  is  capable ;  and  it  is  thence 
that  he  has  drawn  his  finest  inspiration. 

But,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  exceptions,  the  author 
appears  to  labour  under  a  defect,  apparently  a  radical  defect,  of 
originality  and  high  inventive  power.  From  infertility  of  mental 
resources,  his  similes  are  often  fetched  from  a  distance,  at  the 
cost  of  a  visible  efibrt  which  they  do  not  repay.  Obscurity  of 
meaning  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  concomitant  of  this. 
Even  the  same  image  is  occasionally  reiterated  again  and  again, 
until  the  reader  is  naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  carelessness,  or 
the  poverty,  which  causes  this  monotony  of  repetition.  And 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  force  put  on  the  ordinary 
sense  of  particular  words,  and  the  occurrence  of  grammatical 
chasms,  without  any  equivalent  effect  being  produced  to  compen- 
sate for  their  ruggedness,  evince,  too  plainly,  the  toil  of  the  versifier, 
and  the  absence  of  that  last  finish  of  art,  which  consists  in  effacing 
every  trace  of  elaboration. 

With  imperfections  such  as  these,  it  is  evident  that  the  plot  of 
the  Romance  of  London  became  of  more  than  usual  importance 
to  the  permanent  success  of  the  poem.  But  in  this,  we  regret  to 
say,  that  the  defects  are  prominent.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  intricate 
and  artificial ;  and  though  containing  some  very  charming 
episodes,  it  is  laid,  as  a  tale,  at  its  most  critical  conjunctures,  so 
much  on  the  outside  of  all  the  realities  or  probabilities  of  human 
life — even  allowing  a  poetical  lipense  to  these  probabilities — that 
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the  most  simple  and  powerful  meana  are  lost^  of  operating  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader. 
Tne  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  London^  and  the  time  is  the  present 
,  day.  A  high-bom  youth,  who  eventually  becomes  Lord  Arden, 
has  ^wn  up  iii  courts,  the  votary  of  pleasure  and  ambition. 
He  visits  his  uncle,  the  English  premier,  (a  fictitious  personage,) 
at  his  seat  in  the  country,  during  the  shooting  season.  In  one 
of  his  excursions  he  comes  upon  the  secluded  cottage  of  a  village 
pastor,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  pre-eminent  in  grace  and  beauty, 
captivates  his  affections.  Arden  gains  admission  to  the  cottage 
in  the  assumed  character  of  a  student,  prosecuting  theological 
pursuits  at  the  University.  The  widowed  pastor,  in  bis  sim- 
plicity and  goodness  of  heart,  suspecting  no  disguise,  gave  cordial 
^welcome  to  the  youth,  who  seemed  pleased  to  derive  instruction 
fix)m  his  lips.  And  thus,  with  every  facility  of  intercourse  at 
frequentlv  renewed  visits,  mutual  love  ripened  apace;  and  at 
length  Mary  consented  to  a  private  marriage.  She  long  opposed 
it,  until  her  lover,  disclosing  his  true  name  and  rank,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  ambitious  prospects,  which  would  result  from 
the  disclosure  of  his  marriage,  declared  that  he  would,  neverthe- 
less, publicly  proclaim  his  attachment,  and  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  love,  by  ruining  his  hopes  of  advancement,  and  openly  mar-^ 
Tying  her,  unless  she  consented  to  spare  this  sacrifice  and  marry 
Wm  in  private.  To  this  appeal  she  yielded.  Clanalbin,  a  supple 
friend  of  Arden,  who  had  long  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  trom 
the  folly  of  such  a  marriage,  is  employed  to  procure  a  pfiest  and 
a  license.    In  executing  the  task,  he  basely  resorts  to  a  mock 

Eriest  and  forged  license,  without  communicating  this  to  Arden ; 
ut  trusting  that,  in  due  time,  the  deception  will  be  considei^ 
seasonable  service^ 

Some  time  after  this  mock  marriage  is  over,  Arden  is  called 
away  to  London,  and  absorbed  in  its  business  and  gaiety.  His 
uncle- at  length  confers  on  him  an  appointment  at  a  foreign 
court,  as  the  first  step  of  advancement  in  a  political  career. 
Meanwhile  Mary,  though  her  marriage  is  undisclosed  by  her  to 
her  father,  and  she  considers  her  lips  to  be  absolutely  sealed 
until  Arden  shall  give  leave  to  open  them,  proves  unable  to 
conceal  the  consequences  of  her  marriage.  Her  agonized  father 
then  discovers  the  real  name  and  rank  of  Arden,  through  the 
aid  of  a  brother  pastor. 

Returning  home  one  evening,  elate  with  the  prospect  of  fiiture 
advanoement,  Arden  finds  the  wretched  father  of  Mary  waiting 
in  his  rooms,  and  imploring  him  to  declare  whether  his  daughter 
is  a  wedded  wife.  With  a  mixture  of  selfish  cruelty  and  mean 
evasion,  Arden  concludes  his  answer  by  declaring  enigmatically, 
that  all  the  truth  will  be  known  in  due  time-— 
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*'  Believe  mine  honour — wait  the  ripening  hour, 
Time  hides  the  germ — the  season  brings  the  flower." — ^P.  78. 

At  this  incredible  trifling  the  wretched  father  makes  an  eames  t 
appealy^to  which  Arden  merely  replies  by  declaring  that  he  will 
avouch  as  true  whatever  Mary  herself  shall  say.  After  this 
shuffling,  we  are  informed,  in  Arden's  own  rather  ftistian  words, 
for  he  is  himself  made  to  narrate  the  story — 

''  I  ceased,  and  stood  with  haughty  mien  and  eye. 
That  seem'd  all  further  question  to  defy."—P.  79. 

The  pastor,  in  his  anguish,  then  carries  his  appeal  to  the  uncle 
of  Arden,  who  gives  him  to  understand  that  the  folly  of  a  mes- 
alliance with  his  daughter,  if  it  has  been  committed,  will  be 
more  inexpiable  in  his  (the  Statesman's)  eyes,  than  the  vice  of 
seduction.  Arden  is  summoned  to  his  uncle's  presence,  and 
questioned  as  to  the  truth.  And  now,  when  the  unsullied  hon- 
our of  the  woman  whom  he  loves  devotedly,  and  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  his  wife,  is  to  be  contaminated  if  he  remains  silent, 
he  preserves  "  with  unquailing  brow  "  the  fortitude  of  a  conjugal 
stoic,  and  refuses  to  say  yea  or  nay. 

The  Statesman  being  thus  left  in  the  pleased  belief  that  his 
nephew  has  been  more  wicked  than  foolisn,  continues  Arden  in 
his  favour,  and  directs  his  immediate  departure  on  his  diplomatic 
mission.  But  Arden,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  previous  con- 
duct, bethinks  him  that,  before  going,  he  must  make  thoroughly 
sure  of  Mary's  secrecy.  He  proceeds  once  more  to  her  home,  . 
before  her  father  can  return  there  ;  and  their  meeting,  as  it  gives 
occasion  to  display  the  rich  affections  of  a  woman's  heart,  affords 
the  author  a  theme  where  he  seems  always  to  be  happier  than  in 
making  up  his  heroes.     Arden  suddenly  arrives  at  tne  cottage — 

"  '  O  the  wild  burst  of  joy — the  life  that  came 
Swifl,  brightening,  bounding  through  the  lips  and  frame, 
When  o'er  the  floors  I  stole,  and  whisper'd  soft  her  name !' 
'  Come— come  at  last,  O  rapture  !' 

Wherefore,  heaven, 
Is  such  strange  power  o'er  earth's  best  spirits  give 
To  earth's  worst  clay?     What  was  there  in  my  coarse 
Satumian  planet,  to  become  the  source 
Of  light,  the  sun  dispensing  all  that  shone 
On  that  pure  star  so  near  the  sapphire  throne  ?  " — ^P.  85. 

There  ensues  a  dialogue,  in  which  Arden  even  surpasses  his 
previous  selfishness  and  cruelty.  He  first  enquires  who  has  be- 
trayed the  secret  of  his  name  to  her  father?     Mary  answers — 

"  Not  I— not  I— thy  wife ! 
Oh,  truth  to  thee  more  dear  than  fame — than  life : 
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A  friend — ^my  father's  friend — the  secret  told ; 
How  guess'd  I  know  not.     Oh,  if  love  controU'd 
My  heart  that  hour — that  bitter  hour— when  there 
Bent  that  old  man,  who — Husband,  hear  my  prayer  I 
Have  mercy  on  my  father !     Break,  oh  break. 
This  crushing  silence  I  bid  his  daughter  speak, 
And  say,  '  Thou'rt  not  dishonoured.' " 

Unmoved  by  this  appeal,  and  satisfied  that  Mary,  whom  he 
has  placed  on  the  rack,  has  nevertheless  remained  mute  as  the 
grave,  though,  for  the  present,  at  the  cost  of  her  own  fame 
and  happiness,  and  her  father  s  peace,  Arden  uses  her  devo- 
tion to  nimself  as  the  means  of  extorting  a  pledge,  that,  even 
with  the  evident  risk  before  her  of  breaking  ner  fether's  heart, 
the  secret  shall  be  kept  till  Arden  gives  permission  to  reveal  it. 
It  costs  Mary  a  convulsive  efibrt,  nearly  ratal  to  her  life,  to  give 
that  pledge ;  but  Arden  takes  it,  nevertheless.  He  says,  in  de- 
scribing the  scene  afterwards — 

^'  I  ceased  to  speak  ;  lo,  she  had  ceased  to  weep ; 
Her  white  lips  writhed,  as  Suffering  in  its  sleep ; 
And  o'er  the  frame  a  tremulous  shudder  went. 
As  every  life-vein  to  the  source  was  sent : 
The  very  sense  seem'd  absent  from  the  look. 
And  with  the  Heart,  its  temple,  Beason  shook ! 
So  there  was  silence." 

And  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  Mary's  giving  the  pledge 

desired,  at  the  risk  of  her  father's  life  and  her  own — 
« 
^^  Fear  not.,  pursue  thy  way  to  fortune,  fame, 
I  Mrill  not  haunt  thy  glory  with  my  shame. 
Betray !  avenge  I     For  ever,  until  thou 
Proclaim  the  bond  and  ratify  the  vow, 
Closed  in  this  heart,  as  lamps  within  the  tomb, 
Shall  waste  the  light,  that  lives  amidst  the  gloom — 
That  lives,  for  oh,  the  day  shall  come  at  length. 
Though  late,  though  slow — (give  hope,  for  hope  is  strength !) — 
When  from  a  father's  breast  no  more  exiled. 
The  wife  may  ask  forgiveness  for  the  child  ?"— P.  87. 

The  mean  selfishness  of  this  conduct  of  Arden,  as  it  strikes  us, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  a  feeling  of  disgust ;  the  most  unfa- 
vourable of  all  feelings  to  be  awakened  by  tne  hero  of  a  romance. 
And  in  this  instance  the  matter  is  aggravated  by  the  tiu'gid 
grandiloquence  with  which  Arden  urges  upon  the  devoted  Mary 
to  be  silent,  even  threatening  to  commit  suicide  in  case  she  dis- 
closes the  marriage.  At  least,  so  we  interpret  the  lines ;  but  they 
are  not  free  fix)m  obscurity,  and  our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves.   Arden  says — 
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'^  Men's  eyes  dishonoar,  in  the  fallen^  see; 
Speak,  and  dishonour  thoo  inflict'st  <m  me  I 
llie  debt,  the  want,  the  beggary,  and  the  sham^^ 
The  pauper  branded  on  the  high-born  name ! 
Speak  and  inflict,  /  siiU  can  epum  the  doom  ! 
Unveil  the  aUar^  toprqHwe  the  Umb  /" 

The  pledge  of  continued  secrecy  being  extort^  Arden  goes 
abroad,  where  he  maintains  a  constant  and  affectionate  corres- 
pondence with  Mary.  Meantime  her  father,  believing  her  to  be*' 
dishonoured,  nevertheless  retains  her  in  his  house,  and  with 
breaking  heart  awaits  the  hour  when  her  child  is  to  see  the  li^bt. 
That  hour  came  at  length,  and  her  father  died  of  gAe£  soon  after. 
On  the  eve  of  death,  however,  he  learned,  what  was  yet  unknown 
to  Mary  herself,  the  secret  of  the  false  nnptials,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  wretched  child's  innocence  of  heart,  he  blesses  her 
and  dies. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  same  friend  who  had  first  de- 
tected Arden's  real  name,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  clue  to  the 
false  nuptials,  revealed  that  secret  to  Mary,  who,  in  the  night, 
fled  with  her  babe  from  her  home  and  disappeared.  She  sou^t 
out  Clanalbin  to  learn  the  truth  from  his  own  lips : — 

"  She  heard,  in  silence, — ^when  all  said,  all  learned, 
Still  silent  lingered ;  then  a  flush  returned 
To  the  pale  cheek, — the  Woman  and  the  Wrong 
Reared  the  light  form — ^the  voice  came  clear  and  strong. 
'  Tell  him  my  father  s  grave  is  dosed ;  the  dread 
Of  shame  sleeps  with  him — dying  with  the  dead ;       » 
Tell  him,  on  earth  we  meet  no  more ;  in  vaiif 
Would  he  redress  the  wrong  and  dear  the  stain — 
His  child  is  nameless ;  and  his  bride — ^what  now 
To  her,  too  late,  the  mockery  of  the  vow  1 
I  was  his  wife — his  equal — to  endure 
£)arth's  slander?    Yes !  because  my  soul  was  pure ! 
Now  were  he  kneeling  here — ^iame,  fortune  won— 
My  pride  would  bar  him  from  the  falleu  one ! 
Say  this ;  if  more  he  seek  my  fate,  reply — 
*  Once  stain  the  ermine,  and  its  fate — ^to die I'^-^P.  97. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppress  surprise  at  the  bad  taste  of 
closing  this  passage  by  a  tame  and  strained  conceit,  which  could 
only  be  invented  uy  an  over  ingenious  writer,  and  could  never 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  suffsrer,  ^ving  vent  to  a  burst 
of  intense  and  natural  agony. 

The  cessation  of  all  intelligence  fit)m  Marvnow  alarms  Arden, 
who  returns  to  seek  her,  and  after  learning  her  fate  as  £gu*  it  has 
just  been  narrated,  loses  all  trace  of  her  and  her  child.  Believ- 
ing, after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  that  Mary  is  no  more,  and 
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enriched  by  several  ^eat  mherilances^  Arden  anew  becomes  a 
votary  of  gaiety  ana  pleasore.  When  travelling  abroad,  his 
heart  is  again  made  captive  by  Calantha,  a  maiden  who  resem- 
bles Maiy  in  puritj^,  affection,  and  beauty,  but  is  a  contrast  to 
her  in  otner  qualities.  It  may  be  best,  however,  to  let  the  poet 
describe  her  in  his  own  words.  Arden  speaks,  in  narrating  his 
history  to  a  friend : — 

"  Far  other,  she,  who  charmed  me  thus  awhile. 
Thought  in  each  glance,  and  mind  in  every  smile ; 
Her  power  and  genius,  and  ihe  Iris  dves 
Of  fancy  glistening  through  swift  shitting  skies ; 
Wild  in  caprice,  impassioned,  and  yet  coy, 
Woman  when  mommful,  a  frank  child  in  joy; 
The  Phidian  dreftm  in  one  concent'ring  all 
The  thousand  spells  with  which  the  charmers  thrall, 
And  pleasing  most  the  eye  which  years  b^n  to  pall ! " — ^P.  104, 

With  Calantha  the  nuptial  day  is  fixed,  when  suddenly  the 
tidings  reach  Arden  that  Mary  stul  lives,  in  poverty,  and  may 
yet  be  won.  Clanalbin  having  discovered  her  abo(k,  had,  in 
penitence,  disclosed  to  her  his  own  treachenr ;  and  now  urged 
Arden's  return  to  plead  his  own  cause  with  Mary.  Arden  bids 
instant  adieu  to  Calantha,  with  obscure  and  imperfect  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  and  she  is  left  to  pine  slowly  to  the  grave 
under  the  shock  to  which  she  has  been  exposed. 

Flying  back  to  England,  Arden,  who  now  succeeds  to  a  peer- 
age, prosecutes  a  vain  search  after  Mair,  who  has  once  more  fled 
to  shun  him,  and  has  left  no  clue  by  which  she  may  be  traced. 

The  poem,  near  its  opening,  in  one  of  its  finest  passages,  gives 
a  touching  picture  of  the  life  of  Mary  and  her  child  JLucy  in 
their  state  of  outcast  poverty,  and  of  the  death-bed  of  Mary, 
which  we  think  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  author  to  present 
otherwise  than  as  he  has  drawn  it. 

''  Sweet  to  each  human  heart  the  right  to  love ; 
But  'lis  the  deluge  consecrates  the  dove ;  ' 
And  haply  scorn  yet  more  the  child  endears, 
Cradled  in  misery,  and  baptised  with  tears. 

*'  Each  then  the  all  on  earth  unto  the  other — 
The  smiling  infant  and  the  erring  mother : 
The  one  soon  lost  the  smile  which  childhood  wears, 
Chilled  by  the  gloom  it  marvels  at — ^but  shares ; 
The  other,  by  that  purest  love  made  pure, 
Learned  to  redeem,  by  labouring  to  endure : 
Patience  in  penance,  more  thun  pain  for  deeds, 
Draws  the  hived  music  from  th^  bruised  reeds. 
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"  Hard  was  their  life,  and  lonely  was  their  hearth ; 

There,  kindness  brought  no  holiday  of  mirth  ; 

No  kindred  visited,  no  playmate  came ; 

»     Joy — ^the  proud  worldling — shunned  the  child  of  shame! 

Yet  in  the  lesson,  which  at  stolen  whiles, 

Twixt  care  and  care,  the  respite  hour  beguiles, 

The  mother's  mind  the  polished  trace  betrays 

Of  early  culture  and  serener  days." 

♦  *♦♦♦♦ 

'^  Behold  her  by  the  couch,  on  bended  knees ! 
There  the  wan  mother — ^there  the  last  disease ! 
Dread  to  the  poor  the  least  suspense  of  health — 
Their  hands  their  friends — ^their  labour  all  their  wealth : 
Let  the  wheel  rest  from  toil  a  single  sun. 
And  all  the  humble  clock-work  is  undone  : 
The  custom  lost,  the  drain  upon  the  hoard, 
The  debt  that  sweeps  the  payment  from  the  board. 
How  mark  the  hunger  round  thee,  and -be  brave — 
Foresee  thy  orphan,  and  not  fear  the  grave  ? 
Lower  and  ever  lower  in  the  grade 
Of  penury  fell  the  mother  and  the  maid. 
Till  the  grim  close ;  when,  as  the  midnight  rain 
Drove  to  the  pallet  through  the  broken  pane. 
The  dying  murmured : — *  Near,  thy  hand, — ^more  near ! 
I  am  not  what  scorn  deemed, — yet  not  severe 
The  doom  which  leaves  me  in  liie  hour  of  death 
The  right  to  bless  thee  with  my  parting  breath ; 
These,  worn  till  now,  wear  thou  his  daughter.     Live 
To  see  thy  sire,  and  tell  him — ^I  forgive ! ' 
Cold  the  child  thrills  beneath  the  hands  that  press 
Her  bended  neck — slow  slackens  the  caress — 
Loud  the  roof  rattles  with  the  stormy  gust ; 
The  grief  is  silent,  and  the  love  is  dust ; 
From  the  spent  fiiel  God's  bright  spark  is  flown ; 
And  there  the  Motherless,  and  Death — ^alone!" — P.  11. 

There  is  great  beauty,  and  power,  and  feeling  in  these  lines. 
Few  things  can  be  finer  than  the  representation  of  maternal  and 
filial  love,  strong  to  brave  poverty  and  contumely,  and  to  shed  a 
hallowed  blessing  on  the  humblest  hearth.  And  the  scene  of  the 
death-bed  contains  too  many  elements  which  are  common  to  all 
humanity,  and  which  may  lie  within  the  experience  of  every 
reader,  not  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  watching  the  mother's 
affection  still  kindle  with  a  fonder  glow  for  her  innocent  and 
friendless  child,  in  proportion  as  her  own  ebbing  sands  are  falling 
lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  it  proves  the  latest  earthly  feeling 
which  yields  to  the  touch  ofaeath. 

The  description  of  Lucy  thus  orphaned  and  outcast,  is  finely 
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given.     Her  mute  appeal  from  a  cold  and  desolate  hearth  to 
heaven  is  simple  and  aflPecting : — 

"  She  sate  the  homeless  wanderer, — with  calm  eyes 
Looking  through  tears,  yet  lifted  to  the  skies ; 
Wistful  but  patient — sorrowful  but  mild, 
As  asking  God  when  He  would  claim  his  child." — P.  8. 

It  is  then  that  Morvale,  the  brothei;  of  Calantha,  passing  by, 
compassionates  her  distress,  and,  after  brief  converse,  being  im- 
pressed with  her  innocence  and  wretchedness,  carries  her  home 
to  his  sister,  by  whom  she  is  speedily  adopted  as  a  friend. 

The  character  of  Morvale,  who  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
principal  hero  of  the  tale,  is.  possessed  of  more  points  of  interest, 
and  marked  by  fewer  blemishes  than  that  of  Lord  Arden.  Mor- 
vale is  of  Indian  birth,  the  half-brother  of  Calantha,  and  has 
become  the  friend  of  Arden,  without  suspecting  that  it  was  he 
who  had  wounded  his  sister's  peace,  as  Morvale  and  Calantha 
were  far  apart  from  each  other  when  she  met  Lord  Arden,  and 
she  now  lives  secluded  in  her  brother's  house,  without  coming 
into  contact  with  his  visitors.  Morvale  joins  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nabob  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  a  prince : — 

"  Simple  himself,  but  regal  in  his  train. 
Lavish  of  stores  he  seemed  but  to  disdain ; 
To  art,  a  Medici — :to  want,  a  God ; 
Life's  rougher  paths  grew  level  where  he  trod." 

But  Morvale,  though  possessed  of  all  that  wealth  and  taste  can 
command,  bears  withm  his  breast  a  rankling  wound,  which  checks 
the  genial  current  of  his  soul^  and  turns  him  to  misanthropy. 
Though  mainly  of  European  descent,  he  carries  a  tincture  of 
Eastern  blood  in  his  veins,  which  has  cut  off  the  half-caste,  almost 
in  his  cradle,  from  the  sweet  intercourse  of  love  and  affection 
even  with  those  to  whom  he  was  most  nearly  related,  and  whose 
kindness  hfe  generous  nature  was  formed  to  cherish.  With  the 
envenomed  consciousness  that  in  Europe  he  is  regarded  as  of  an 
inferior  species,  he  remains  moodily  wrapt  within  himself,  brood- 
ing resentfully  over  the  social  wrong  which  he  innocently  suffers. 
But  his  mind  is  noble  and  his  heart  is  kind,  and  although  his 
unchecked  and  fiery  passions  indicate  how  little  in  early  life  he 
had  been  removed  by  education  from  the  savage  state,  yet  this 
very  nature  when  subdued  and  refined  by  the  potent  agency  of 
charity,  piety,  and  love,  is  made  to  yield  up  all  its  misanthropy, 
and  become  imbued  with  heavenward  thoughts  and  holy  desires. 

The  first  agent  in  this  amelioration  is  Lucy,  to  whom  Morvale 
becomes  passionately  attached,  and  by  whom  he  is  beloved  in  re- 
turn. In  this  situation  the  catastrophe  of  the  tale  occurs,  from  Mor- 
vale's  discovery,  by  means  of  miniatures  secretly  worn  by  Calan- 
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tha  and  Lucy,  that  Arden  is  the  father  of  Lucy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  man  whose  wrong  has  brought  Calantha  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  against  whom,  while  yet  his  person  was  un- 
known, Morvale  had  vowed  the  most  deadly  revenge.  The  shock 
incident  to  this  discovery,  and  the  fear  of  her  brother's  meeting 
with  Arden,  to  whom  she  is  still  devotedly  attached,  overpower 
Calantha's  weak  frame,  and  precipitate  her  death.  Morvale  then 
sends  a  peremptory  summons  to  Arden  to  attend  him.  He  waits 
Arden's  approach  in  the  chamber  where  the  lifeless  Calantha  is 
laid.  The  interview  seems  to  be  the  scene  on  which  the  author 
has  bestowed  his  highest  efforts,  though,  we  think,  without  pro- 
portionate success. 

When  Arden  enters,  Morvale  overwhelms  him  with  reproaches, 
and  declares  that  he  shall  now^- 


in  the  Grave  be  wed  ! 


Hark !  the  Ghost  calls  thee  to  the  bridal  bed  !" 

And  he  concludes  with  these  words, — 

"  Here,  by  the  corpse  to  which  thy  steps  are  led, 
Beside  thee,  Murderer,  stands  the  Brother  of  the  Dead !" — ^P.  139. 

Morvale  then  unsheathes  his  steel,  and  utters  a  cry  of  ven- 
geance, when — 

"  ■  swiftly — suddenly, 

As  through  two  clouds  a  star — on  the  dread  time 
Shone  forth  an  angel  face,  and  checked  the  startled  crime !" 

.  The  timely  intervention  is  that  of  Lucy,  the  betrothed  of  Mor- 
vale, whose  "  lifted  steel  fell  guiltless  on  the  floor."  She  is  now 
discovered  by  Lord  Arden  to  be  his  dau£rhter,  the  image  of  his 
lost  Mary,  and  he  kneels  transported  at  her  feet.  Morvale  flees 
from  the  presence  of  the  father  and  the  daughter,  though  both 
entreat  him  to  remain ;  but  he  is  goaded  by  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing that  he  is  barred  from  all  union  with  the  ofispring  of  Arden. 

This  whole  scene,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  over-wrought.  The 
careful  accumulation  of  one  exciting  ingredient  after  another  is 
carried  on,  until  the  whole  presents  the  melo-dramatic  tableau  of 
a  victim  extended  on  her  bier,  an  avenger  and  the  murderer  by 
her  side ;  to  which  is  added  Lucy,  the  betrothed  of  the  avenger 
and  daughter  of  the  murderer ;  and  all  are  assembled  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  a  London  mansion,  on  the  eve  of  an  impending  deed 
of  blood,  the  steel  being  already  glittering  in  the  air. 

This,  we  apprehend,  forms  a  piece  of  very  strong  writing, 
which  produces  more  dazzle  than  true  efiect.  On  such  occa- 
sions, most  readers  when  they  find,  with  disagreeable  aurprise, 
so  urgent  and  imlimited  a  demand  made  upon  their  emotions, 
will  be  apt,  from  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  to  grow  stub- 
born, and  refuse  to  be  either  racked  or  melted  to  that  extreme 
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desree  which  could  alone  correspond  with  such  extra-htiman  in- 
cioents  and  situations. 

During  the  self-imposed  banishment  of  ]\iorvale  from  Lucy, 
he  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  an  aged  man,  who  inculcates 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  with  such  powerful  fervour,  that  he 

¥'elas  himself  up  to  the  instruction,  and  Decomes  a  changed  man. 
he  spirit  of  resentment  against  Arden  now  dies  away  within 
him  so  completely,  that  when  he  is  suddenly  made  the  witness 
of  an  accident  which  threatens  to  prove  fatal  to  Arden's  life, 
Morvale  rescues  him  at  the  hazard  of  his  own.  Still,  however, 
he  flees  the  society  of  Luoy,  and  it  is  only  after  the  death  of 
Arden,  when  she  is  reduced  to  poverty  in  consequence  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  birth,  and  a  defect  in  her  father's  will,  that  he 
returns  from  distant  lands  to  woo  and  wed. 

In  the  development  of  this  tale,  it  appears,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  its  chief  defects  consist  in  the  common-place  character  of 
so  promment  a  person  as  Lord  Arden,  and  the  paltry  qualities 
which  he  displays;  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  any  adequate 
poetical  (or  prosaic)  cause  for  a  concealment  from  Mary's  father 
which  involves  all  parties  in  so  much  misery ;  the  totally  unac- 
countable refusal  of  Mary  to  wed  with  Lord  Arden,  even  after 
Clanalbin  had  explained  to  her  Arden's  innocence  of  all  partici- 
pation in  the  nuptial  fraud ;  the  overdone  scene  by  the  bier  of 
Calantha ;  the  provoking  and  unaccountable  self-denial  of  Mor- 
vale in  fleeing  from  his  beloved  Lucy,  notwithstanding  her  own 
entreaty,  and  regardless  of  her  passion  for  him,  and  her  suffer- 
ing from  his  absence ;  and  his  persevering  in  this,  even  after  he 
has  saved  her  father's  life,  and  all  enmity  is  dead  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  passages  of  Arden's  love  for  Mary ; 
the  scenes  in  which  the  mother  and  daughter  brave  poverty  and 
obscurity  together,  strong  in  their  mutual  love ;  the  death-bed 
of  Mary ;  the  rescuing  of  Lucy  from  want,  and  adopting  her 
into  Calantha's  friendship ;  the  development  of  the  mutual  pas- 
sion of  Morvale  and  Lucy ;  the  gradual  regeneration  of  Morvale, 
and  the  incidents  by  which  its  sincerity  is  attested ;  these  are  all 
fitted  to  give  an  interest  to  the  tale,  and  to  ensure  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  anticipated  the  recommendation,  a 
very  lively  pleasure  in  its  perusal. 

In  the  preceding  outline,  some  of  the  principal  passages  of  the 
poem  have  been  extracted  as  we  proceeded.  We  shall  now  give 
a  few  selections  of  passages  which  belong  to  the  didactic  or 
the  satirical  departments  of  poetry,  where  the  forte  of  the  author 
seems  to  lie.  He  himself  describes  his  own  especial  vocation 
in  the  following  spirited  and  nervous  lines,  which  are  heartily 
refreshing  from  their  natural  ease  and  vigour : — 

'"  Tjondon,  I  take  thee  to  a  poet's  heart ! 
For  those  that  seek,  a  Helicon  thou  art  1 
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Let  school-boy  Strephons  bleat  of  flocks  and  fields. 

Each  street  of  thine  a  loftier  Idyl  yields ; 

Fed  by  all  life,  and  fanned  by  every  wind, 

There  bums  the  quenchless  poetry,  mankind  !*' — ^P.  47. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  In  each  keen  face,  by  care  or  pleasure  worn, 
Grief  claims  her  sigh,  or  vice  invites  her  scorn  ; 
And  every  human  brow  that  veils  a  thought, 
Conceals  the  Castaly  which  Shakespeare  sought ! 

"  Me,  life  hath  skilled ! — ^to  me,  from  woe  and  wrong 
By  Passion'^  tpmb  leapt  forth  the  source  of  Song. 
The  *  ^icquid  agunt  ^LQmines^' — ^whate'er 
Our  actions  teach  us  and  our  natures  share, 
Life  and  the  world,  our  city  and  our  age, 
Have  ti^i^d  my  spirit,  to  inform  my  page ; 
I  seek  no  purfled  prettiness  of  phrase — 
A  soul  in  earnest  scorns  the  tricks  for  praise. 
If  to  my  verse  denied  the  poet's  fame. 
This  merit,  rare  to  verse  that  wins,  I  claim ; 
No  tawdry  grace  shall  womanize  my  pen  ! 
Even  in  a  lovcrsong,  man  should  write  for  men  !" — ^P.  50. 

Soon  afterwards  it  is  added,  respecting  two  of  Qur  greatest 
poets,  in  words  which  are  worthy  of  their  subject, 

"  Am  I  enthralled  but  by  the  sterile  rule, 
The  formal  pupil  of  a  frigid  school, 
If  to  old  laws  my  Spartan  tastes  adhere, 
If  the  old  vigorous  music  charms  my  ear. 
Where  sense  with  sound,  and  ease  with  weight  combine,, 
In  the  pure  silver  of  Pope's  ringing  line; 
Or  where  the  pulse  of  man  beats  loud  and  strong 
In  the  frank  flow  ofDryderCs  lusty  songf — ^P.  51. 

Besides  the  opening  scene  of  the  poem,  which  is  laid  in  the 
Metropolis  at  dawn,  and  contains  touches  not  unworthy  the 
truthful  pencil  of  Cowper  or  Crabbe,  there  are  two  brief 
sketches,  of  London  by  day,  and  London  by  night,  which  afford, 
fair  illustrations  of  the  writer^s  powers,  as  exercised  in  the  field 
where  he  seems  to  be  mo3t  at  home.  We  have  only  room  for  . 
London  by  nigh^t. 

"  The  hours  steal  on — ^uul  o'er  the  unquiet  might 
Of  the  great  BabeV-rrreigns  dishall9wed  night ! 
Not,  as  o  er  Nature's  world,  She  comes  to  keep 
Beneath  the  stars  her  solemn  tryst  with  sleep, 
When  move  the  twin-bom  Genii  side  by  side, 
And  steal  from  earth  its  demons  where  they  glide ; 
Lulled  the  spent  toil — sealed  sorrow's  heavy  eyes, 
And  dreams  restore  the  dews  of  Paradise  ; 
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But  Night,  discrowned  and  severed  from  her  twin, 

No  pause  for  travail,  no  repose  for  sin, 

Vexed  by  one  chafed  rebellion  to  her  sway, 

Flits  o^er  the  lamp-Kt  stt^eeta-— a  phantom  day!" — ^P.  188, 

The  Celebrated  portraits  of  the  great  Statesmen  of  the  time, 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  These  are  rapidly  drawn  as  the 
respective  peirsonages  are  seen  on  their  way  to  Parliament,  and 


"  Pass  to  their  post  the  hehnsmen  of  the  State." 

Although  already  familiar  to  many  readers,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  the  author  not  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  a  de- 
partment where  he  need  less  fear  to  be  surpassed  by  competitors 
than  in  any  other;  We  shall,  therefore,  select  two  of'  these  po- 
litical sketches,  those  of  Wellington  and  Stanley. 

A  short  description  is  first  given  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
was  strictly  applicable,  until  he  assumed  the  bald^  attitude  of 
last  Session,  and  in  which  be  is  made  to  pass  along,  at  a  cauti- 
ous pace,  "  on  his  humble,  but  his  faithftil  steed."  A  contrast 
then  fdlows,  in  this  full  length  portrait,  of  the  Tory  leader  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Next,  with  loose  rein  and  careless  canter,  view 
Our  man  of  men,  the  Prince  of  Waterloo ; 
O'er  the  firm  brow  the  hat  as  firmly  prest. 
The  firm  shape  rigid  in  the  buttoned  vest ; 
Within — the  iron  which  the  fire  has  proved, 
And  the  close  Sparta  of  a  mind  unmoved ! 
Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent, 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent, 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 
Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole ; 
The  heat  and  afiSuence  of  a  genial  power, 
Eank  in  the  weed,  as  vivid  in  the  flower ; 
Hushed  at  command,  his  veriest  passions  halt, 
Drilled  is  each  virtue,  disciplined  each  fault ; 
Warm  if  his  blood — he  reasons  while  h#  glows, 
Admits  the  pleasure — ne'er  the  folly  knows  ; 
If  for  our  Mars  his  snare  had  Vulcan  set, 
He  had  won  the  Venus,  but  escaped  the  net ; 
His  eye  ne'er  wrong,  if  circumscribed  the  sight, 
Widen  the  prospect  and  it  ne'er  is  right ; 
Seen  through  the  telescope  of  habit  still, 
States  seem  a  camp,  and  all  the  world  a  drill ! 

"  Yet  oh !  how  few  his  faults,  how  pure  his  mind. 
Beside  his  fellow-conquerors  of  mankind ; 
How  knightly  seems  the  iron  image,  shown 
By  Mariborough's  tomb,  or  lost  Napoleon's  throne ! 
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Cold  if  Lib  lips,  no  smile  of  fraod  the  j  wear. 
Stem  if  his  heart,  still '  Man'  is  graven  there ; 
No  guile,  no  crime,  his  step  to  greatness  made. 
No  freedom  trampled,  and  no  trust  betrayed ; 
The  eternal  '  I '  was  not  his  law — ^he  rose 
Without  one  art  that  honour  might  oppose, 
And  leaves  a  human,  if  a  hero's  name. 
To  curb  ambition,  while  it  lights  to  ^me." — P.  32. 

The  portraiture  of  Stanley  is  thus  given  : — 

"  One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  advance — 
Here  Stanley  meets — ^how  Stanley  scorns  the  glance  ! 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 
Frank,  haughty,  rash — ^the  Rupert  of  Debate ! 
Nor  gout,  nor  toil,  his  freshness  can  destroy, 
And  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy ; — 
First  in  the  class,  and  keenest  in  the  ring. 
He  saps  like  Gladstone,  and  he  fights  like  Spring ! 
Even  at  the  feast,  his  pluck  pervades  the  board. 
And  dauntless  game-cocks  symbolize  their  lord. 
Lo,  where  a  tilt  at  friend — ^if  barred  from  foe- 
He  scours  the  ground,  and  volunteers  the  blow ; 
And,  tired  with  conquest  over  Dan  and  Snob, 
Plants  a  sly  bruiser  on  the  nose  of  Bob  ; 
Decorous  Bob,  too  friendly  to  reprove, 
Suggests  fresh  fighting  in  the  next  remove, 
And  prompts  his  chum,  in  hopes  the  vein  to  cool, 
To  the  prim  benches  of  the  Upper  School. 

"  Yet  who  not  listens,  with  delighted  smile. 
To  the  pure  Saxon  of  that  silver  style  ; 
In  the  clear  style  a  heart  as  clear  is  seen. 
Prompt  to  the  rash — ^revolting  from  the  mean/' — V,  35. 

It  still  remains  to  notice  shortly  some  of  the  defects  vi^hich 
were  adverted  to  at  the  commencement.  We  may  first  observe 
the  use  of  far-fetched  similes,  which,  after  all,  add  little  else  but 
vajjueness  and  obscilrity  to  the  subject.  For  instance,  after  de- 
scribing Mary's  self-improvement  under  the  discipline  of  aflBic- 
tion,  and  Lucy's  learning  so  aptly  under  her  motheifs  affection- 
ate teaching,  it  is  said : — 

<'  Thus  life  itself,  if  saddening,  still  refined, 
And  through  the  heart  the  culture  reached  the  mind. 
As  to  the  inoon  the  tides  attracted  move^ 
. So \oakes  the  intellect  beneath  the  love'' — ^P.  9. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  is  the  idea  which  is  meant  to 
be  conveyed  m  assimilating  the  opening  of  the  intellect  under 
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the  genial  influence  of  affection,  to  the  action  of  the  moon  upon 
the  tides.  But  take  an  example  of  another  sort^  the  passage  in- 
tended to  develop  the  character  of  Morvale. 

"  Man  will  o*er-muse — ^when  musing  on  mankind — 
The  vast  expanse  defeats  the  searching  mind. 
Blent  in  one  mass  each  varying  height  and  hue : — 
Would'st  thou  seize  Nature,  artist — bound  the  view ! 
But  he,  in  truth,  was  banished  from  the  ties 
That  curb  the  ardent  and  content  the  wise, 
From  the  pent  heart  the  bubbling  passions  sweep, 
To  spread  in  aimless  circles  oW  the  deep,** 

Or,  again,  where  Morvale  is  made  to  unveil  his  own  character 
to  Lucy,  he  uses  this  mysterious   style — 

"  So,"  with  sad  voice  he  said,  "  My  youth  went  by, 
Fresh  was  the  wave,  if  fitful  was  the  sky  ; 
What  is  my  manhood  I — curdled  and  cottgealed — 
A  stagnant  water  in  a  barren  fields*  &c. 

We  doubt  extremely,  whether  these  passages  marked  in  italics 
contain  any  meaning  which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  seeking  for 
it.  But  they  add  an  undue  proportion  of  alloy  to  the  ore  with 
which  they  are  mixed.  The  repetition  of  the  same  image,  again 
and  again,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  allusion  to  the  Deluge  and 
the  Dove,  (pp.  8,  136,  and  23,)  which,  at  the  third  reiteration  of 
it,  does  certamly  pall  upon  the  reader. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon  minor  criticisms,  but  we. cannot 
help  animadverting  on  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a  greater  re- 
dundancy of  words  than  ideas,  coupled  occasionally  with  a 
merely  sonorous  antithesis  between  the  respective  sections  of  the 
well-balanced  line,  which  creates  fatigue  m  the  perusal.  For 
instance,  when  Arden  is  urging  on  Mary  the  ruin  of  his  ambitious 
hopes  if  their  mairiage  be  prematurely  divulged,  he  says  he  will 
be  exposed  to 

"  The  debt,  the  want,  the  beggary,  and  the  shame — 
The  pauper  branded  on  the  high-born  name." — ^P.  86. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  here,  that  the  copiousness  of  the  words 
surpasses  that  of  the  ideas  in  an  undue  proportion.  Again,  when 
the  thirst  for  revenge  obliterated  from  Morvale's  mind  all  recol- 
lection of  Lucy  and  her  love,  it  is  said — 

"  The  face,  the  tale,  the  sorrow,  and  the  love, 
All  fled— all  blotted  from  the  breast,'*  &c.— P.  136. 

Or,  again,  when  Arden  prefaces  his  tale  to  Morvale  by  these 
words — 

"  That  which  I  pine  for,  thou  hast  pictured  now ; — 
The  hearth,  the  lioriie,  the  aJtar,  and  the  vow," 
It  does  appear,  pretty  plainly,  that  the  two  first  of  these  ob- 
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jects  are  just  reiterations  of  one  Jdea,  and  the  two  last,  reitera- 
tions of  another,  without  any  gain  from  the  repetition,  except 
that  of  supplying  the  due  number  of  feet  to  the  verse. 

There  are  liberties  occasionally  taken  with  the  true  meaning 
and  force  of  words,  which  seem  unwarrantable.  Thus,  it  is 
pithily  said  of  Morvale  in  one  brief  sentence — "  He  searched  his 
mother^  These  words  have  a  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate 
signification ;  but  nothing  of  tne  kind  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  them.  The  context  shows  that  the  sentence  is  intended  to 
convey  that  Morvale  sought  his  mother ^  and  did  so  in  vain : — 

"  He  searched  his  mother.     She,  intent  to  shun, 
Closed  that  last  refuge  on  the  homeless  son,"  &c. — P.  22. 

Again,  when  it  is  said,  that 

^*  As  some  monk,  whom  holier  cloisters  shade, 
Glimpses  afar  th6  glittering  cavalcade," 

we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  freedom  is  used  with  the  lan- 
guage, which  is  much  more  convenient  to  an  indolent  writer  than 
pleasing  to  a  fastidious  reader.  If  it  be  admissible  to  speak  of 
glimpsifig  sl  scene,  in  place  of  catching  a  glimpse  ofit^  whenever 
it  suits  the  convenience  of  a  line  to  do  so,  it  must  be  equally 
admissible  to  interview  a  visitor,  in  place  of  granting  him  an 
interview ;  or,  for  that  matter,  to  salutation  a  friend,  'flie  forced 
and  violent  novelty  which  is  producfed  merely  by  the  expedient 
of  using  a  noun  substantive  as  an  active  verb,  would  require 
some  better  reason  to  be  pleadable  in  its  justifi'cation,  than  we 
can  discover  here. 

Passing,  however,  from  this  class  of  remari^s,  there  is  one 
topic  on  which  we  would  briefly  animadvert.  The  author 
classes  with  over  protracted  toil.  His  feelings  on  this  subject 
are  generous,  and  worthy  of  all  praise ;  but  we  think  they  might 
have  been  adequately  expressed,  and  with  better  effect  for  the 
good  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  if  they  had  not  been 
coupled  with  a  savage  attack  upon  any  individual.  Whether 
this  is  too  strong  an  expression  to  apply  to  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, our  readers  will  juc^e  for  themselves  when  these  lines  nave 
been  perused. 

" Modem  wisdoto  biit  delusion  sees 


In  the  warm  code  of  antique  charities. 
Let  the  world  run  upon  its  own  sure  wheel ; 
Ye  check  its  progress  if  ye  pause  to  feel. 
Art  thou  sincere,  poor  Lazarus  to  aid  ? 
Then  help  plump  Dives  to  expand  his  trade. 
He  best  the  doctrines  Christ  bequeathe^  fulfils^ 
Who  slays  most  children,  and  employs  most  mills  ! 
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So,  o'er  the  cnish'd,  the  social  car  proceeds — 

Ind  has  its  Moloch — boast  thy  Marshall^  Leeds  !  " — P.  55. 

The  points  of  admiration  in  the  preceding  lines,  are  the  author's 
own.  We  should  incline  to  triple  their  number,  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  extent  of  surprise  which  the  perusal  of  the  passage 
m  question  is  fitted  to  excite.  To  make  an  express  charge,  even 
against  a  general  class  of  men,  that  they  murder  young  children 
for  gain,  would  have  been  harsh  enough.  But  to  follow  that 
up  by  a  direct  attack  upon  an  individual,  singled  but,  among  all 
that  class,  as  an  English  Moloch,  and  held  up  to  the  execration 
of  his  countrymen,  is  a  course  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  excuse  or  justification.  Every 
object  of  humanity  could  eoually  have  been  promoted,  and  should 
have  been  so,  without  indulging  in  such  an  attack. 

And  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  we  nave  always  understood,  that  the 
individual  in  question  was  remarkable  for  his  considerate  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  in  his  employment,  and  the 
author  has  been  misled  in  imputing  personally  to  him,  a  partici- 
pation in  alleged  cruelty  of  which  he  was  innocent,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope,  that  the  future  editions  of  the  New  Timon  may  be 
purged  (rf  the  objectionable  lines  aimed  at  him. 

We  must  now  bring  our  remarks  on  the  New  Timon  to  a  close. 
We  trust  that  enough  has  b6en  said  to  induce  our  readers,  who 
have  not  already  done  so,  to  peruse  the  work  itself,  where,  we 
think)  they  will  find  higher  gratification  than  has  been  afibrded 
by  any  poem,  which,  for  some  years  past,  has  emanated  from  the 
British  press. 

The  authorship  of  the  work  is  still  uncertain.  A  foot  note 
(p.  18)  states  that  the  author  has  resided  in  India.  There  is  one 
little  passage  in  the  poem  which  wotdd  almost  seem  to  indicate 
a  writer  to  whom  legal  studies  were  not  wholly  unknown,  as  he 
even  makes  use  of  a  mere  professional  technicality  in  the  style  of 
a  deed,  as  the  machinery  (m  doubtful  poetical  keeping)  for  work- 
ing out  one  of  the  misfortunes  which  befal  his  heroine,  (p.  193.) 
This  was  not  so  likely  to  occur  to  a  man,  if  he  had  never  openea 
a  book  of  law.  And  there  is  a  note  appended,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration to  the  passage^  for  the  benefit  of  readers  not  learned  in 
the  law,  which  savours  strongly  of  at  least  as  much  knowledge 
of  reported  cases,  as  any  poet  was  likely  ever  to  acquire  with  his 
own  good  will.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  heartily  wish  we 
could  suppose,  contrary  to  some  indications  in  the  poem,  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  young  author,  as  we  should  then  look 
forward,  with  much  hope,  to  his  hereafter  earning  for  himself  a 
high  place  among  the  poets  of  his  native  country. 
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Abt.  V. — An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
By  John  Henby  Newman,  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Pro- 
phetical Office  of  the  Church.     8vo,  London,  1845. 

An  important  crisis  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  High 
Church  or  Tractarian  movement,  which  has  of  late  years  excited 
so  much  interest  in  this  country.  Almost  all  who  were  capable 
of  rightly  appreciating  that  movement,  believed  and  declared 
that  its  character  and  tendency  were  Popish,  while  its  friends 
maintained  that  it  was  the  best  preservative  against  the  reviving 
influence  of  Rome.  This  point,  at  least,  may  be  regarded  as 
being  now  practically  decided.  The  leader  of  the  movement, 
the  most  able  and  leanied  man  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
Tractarians,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  followers,  has 
abandoned  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  joined 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  No  event  of  a  similar 
character  has  taken  place  in  any^  Protestant  Church  since  the 
Reformation.  Individual  instances  of  the  apostacy  of  Protestant 
ministers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  occurred  in  almost  all 
the  Reformed  Churches,  but  never  before  has  it  been  exhibited 
on  so  large  a  scale.  It  is  true,  that  the  great  body  of  the  English 
clergy,  wio  had  been  Protestants  under  King  Edward,  became 
Roman  Catholics  under  Queen  Mary,  and  returned  to  Protests 
autism  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  these  were 
manifestly  men  of  no  relimon,  who  regulated  their  ecclesiastical 

Profession  by  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  object  of 
eeping  their  benefices.  Some  French  Protestant  ministers  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  both  before  and  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and  were 
evidently  influenced  by  merely  secular  considerations.  The  last 
Popish  movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  reign  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  a  movement  singularly  similar  both  in  its 
general  features  and  in  many  of  its  details,  to  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  own  day,  was  prevented  from  reaching  its  fiill 
development  ecclesiastically,  by  the  great  political  changes  which 
it  contributed  to  produce.  The  secession  of  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  friends,  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  in  which  a  considerable  body  of  Protestant  clergymen 
have  simultaneously  and  honestly,  or  from  conviction,  gone  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  event  thus  standing,  as  it  does, 
single  and  alone,  is  well  fitted  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  afibrd 
usefiil  lessons  and  solemn  warnings  to  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
In  saying  that  Mr.  Newman  has  acted  honestly  in  this  matter, 
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we  do  not  mean  that  he  has  incurred  no  additional  guilt  hy  fall- 
ing into  still  deeper  error  than  before,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has,  but  only  that  he  had  really  come  to  be  convinced  that 
he  ought  to  enter  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  has  not 
joined  it  merely  in  outward  profession,  without  a  real  correspond- 
ing conviction,  or  under  the  influence  of  secular  motives.  Most 
men  would  probably  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends,  if  they  had  left  the  Church  of 
England  somewhat  sooner  than  they  did.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  much  of  the  difliculties  and  inconsistencies  of  a 
transition  process,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  men's  opinions 
may  gradually  undergo  a  change,  requiring  them  in  consistency 
to  alter  their  ecclesiastical  position,  without  being  themselves 
able  to  fiix  the  precise  period  when  the  change  really  took  place, 
^d  without  even  being  very  distinctly  aware  for  a  time  that  they 
had  overleaped,  in  the  progress  of  their  views,  the  barriers  which 
had  once  restrained  them.  Having  this  persuasion,  we  do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  Mr.  Newman  makes 
in  his  Postscript  to  the  work  which  we  are  about  to  notice. 

**  Hince  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  joined  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  his  intention  and  wish  to  have  carried  his  volume 
through  the  press  before  deciding  finally  on  this  step.  But  when  he 
had  got  some  way  in  the  printing,  he  recognized  in  himself  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  discussion  leads,  so 
clear  as  to  supersede  farther  deliberation. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  circumstances  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
acting  upon  it,  and  ]xe  felt  that  he  had  no  warrant  for  reftising  to  do 
so.'— P.  X. 

Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  have  not  been  driven  from  the 
Church  of  England,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Thev  have  re- 
tired voluntarify,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  not  been  influenced 
by  a  regard  to  merely  worldly  or  secular  interests ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  incurred  guilt  in 
the  sight  of  God  by  the  adoption  of  the  errors  which  have  led 
them  to  take  this  step,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  a  real  conviction  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  so.  The  voluntary  secession  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  so  many 
of  his  friends,  places  the  Church  of  England  in  a  very  awkward 
and  somewhat  degrading  position,  proving,  as  it  does,  that,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  she  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  execute 
aright  the  proper  fimctions  of  a  Church  of  Christ  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline.  Some  of  these  men  had  long  publicly  manifested 
imsoiindness  in  the  faith  and  decidedly  Romanizing  tendencies ; 
and,  though  they  might  deceive  themselves  upon  the  point,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others,  that,  from  the 
views  they  professed  and  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  they 
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were  unworthy  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  cnre  of  souls  in  a  Church 
which  professed  to  adhere  to  the  thirtj-nine  articles.  But  no 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Though 
they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  heretics,  they 
were  not  "  rejected,"  nay,  they  were  not  even  judicially  admo- 
nished by  their  ecdesiastical  superiors ;  and  at  length,  when  it 
pleased  themselves,  they  coolly  and  deliberately  marched  out  in 
triumph,  looking  down,  no  doubt,  with  contempt,  as  they  were 
well  entitled  to  do,  upon  the  Church  which  ought  to  have  ex* 
pelled  them  from  its  communion.  Will  the  Church  of  England 
always  be  contented  with  an  annual  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
the  "  godly  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church,"  without  making 
one  serious  attempt  to  restore  it  ?  Will  Archbishop  Whately 
now  resume  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  or  eistablish  a 
just  power  of  internal  self-government  in  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  ?  or  will  he  be  satisfied  in  the  mean  time 
with  the  power  of  preventing  his  inferior  clergy  from  joining  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  I 

But,  with  Mr.  Newman's  book  before  us,  we  have  not  much 
time  to  indulge  in  general  reflexions.  We  cannot,  however, 
abstain  from  pointing  to  one  lesson  which  is  most  impressively 
taught  us  by  the  late  Secession  from  die  Church  of  England,  and 
this  is,  that  the  mere  diflusion  of  education  and  of  general  know- 
ledge, does  not,  of  itself,  afford  any  adequate  security  against  the 
revival  and  extension  of  Bomanism.  Many  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cherish  the  notion  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  quite  chimerical  to  ap- 
prehend that  Popery,  with  all  its  fooleries  and  absurdities,  could 
ever  again  acquire  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  But 
we  have  seen  a  system  which  is  in  substance  Popery,  and  includes 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  usually  reckoned  most  irrational  and 
absurd  in  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  spread 
with  marvellous  rapidity  among  the  most  highly  educated  youth 
of  our  country,  the  men  who  are  likely  to  be  the  fiiture  legisla- 
tors of  the  British  empire.  We  have  seen  this  system  embraced, 
more  or  less  fully,  by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  a  Church 
which  has  long  boasted^  and  not  without  cause,  of  its  literary 
reputation,  and  of  its  efficiency  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 
And  at  length  we  have  seen  the  leader  of  this  section  of  the 
clergy,  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  openly  profess 
himself  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Popish  system  in  all  its  details, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  These 
facts  will  surely  dispel  from  men's  minds,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
delusion,  that  the  extension  of  education  and  the  spread  of  secu- 
lar knowledge,  afford  of  themselves  an  adequate  security  against 
the  extension  of  Bomanism.     That  system,  we  know,  is  to  be 
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destroyed  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah's  moath^  and  consumed  by 
the  brightness  of  his  coming ;  and  no  agency  of  inferior  potency 
will  be  able  to  resist  its  progress^  now  that  it  has  begun  to  revive 
and  to  exert  itself. 

Although  Mr.  Newman's  essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris^ 
iian  Doctrine  was  written  ^d  partly  printed,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ab^don  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  join  the  Church  of  Eome,  it  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  being  substantially  an  exposition  of  the  process  pf  thought  by 
which  he  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  Roms^nism,  and  of 
the  course  of  argumentation  by  which  he  thinks  that  system  can 
be  best  defended.  It  is  in  this  light  chiefly  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  viewed ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  try  it  by  t^iis  standard, 
that  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value  and  importance. 
Mr.  Newman's  general  character  as  an  author  is  well  known  to 
the  British  public,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  attempt  to  give  any 
thing  like  ^  analysis  of  his  merits  pr  defects.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  th^t  this  work  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation  in  a 
merely  literary  point  of  view,  and  that  it  aflbrds  satisfactory  proof 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  ascribe  his  conversion  to  Ro- 
manism to  the  decay  of  his  intellectual  powers,  or  to  the  loss  of 
any  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  erudition  which  he  had  acquired. 
The  work  would  prqbably  have  possessed  a  larger  measure  of 
personal  interest,  if  Mr.  Newman  had  more  formally  set  himself 
to  describe  the  steps  of  his  progress  from  the  via  medidy  which  he 
formerly  occupied,  to  the  extreme  of  Romanism,  developing  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his  views  from  the  compience- 
ment  of  the  Tractarian  movement  till  he  found  rest  in  an  infalli- 
ble Church,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  defeud  them.  He 
does,  we  think,  owe  such  a  work  to  his  former  friends,  who  have 
not  yet  seen  their  way  to  follow  him  in  joining  that  Church,  out 
of  which  he  now,  of  course,  believes  that  there  is  no  salvation. 
There  is  not  much,  however,  in  the  present  work  which  bears 
very  directly  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  mainly  devot-- 
ed  to  the  object  of  expounding  one  general  argument  in  favour 
of  Romanism,  or  rather,  for  we  will  show  that  this  is  the  whole 
amount  of  the  logical  result  of  the  book,  evading  one  obvious  and 
important  .argument  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  what  Mr.  Newman  now  makes 
of  the  views  which  he  formerly  held,  and  to  learn  how  he  has 
disposed  of  them.  But  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  us 
much  satisfaction  upon  this  point.  In  his  Advertisement  he  re- 
peats a  retractation,  which  he  admits  that  he  had  published 
^^some  years  since,"  of  all  the  principal  statements  which  his 
w^jks  contained,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  <:^ 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he  gives  no  specification  of  the  grounds 
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of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  he  gives  many  quotations  from  his  former  pro- 
ductions^  but  generally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  without 
any,  or  with  very  slight,  modifications,  they  express  the  views 
which  he  still  entertains,  and  continue  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  present  argument.  '  This  is  about  all  that  the  work  presents 
to  us,  fitted  to  throw  any  direct  light  upon  the  relation  between 
his  present  and  his  former  opinions,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion, to  which  we  may  advert  before  proceeding  to  explain  the 
argument  and  object  of  the  book. 

In  his  Introduction  he  explains  at  some  length  to  what  extent, 
and  upon  what  grounds,  he  has  now  modified,  or  rather  abandoned, 
his  former  views  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Tractarians 
or  Anglo-Catholics,  as  they  call  themselves,  about  Catholic  con- 
sent, and  of  the  truth  and  practical  utility  of  the  famous  rule  of 
Vincentius  of  Lerins,  qtiod  semper^  quod  uJnquej  quod  ab  omnibus. 
The  Tractarians  in  general,  and  Mr.  Newman  himself  while  be- 
longing to  that  party,  had  asserted,  as  fully  and  offensively  as  the 
Romanists  had  done,  the  imperfection  and  insufficiency  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  their  unfitness  to  teach  men  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  God ;  and  they  had  defended  "  Catholic  consent "  as  a 
legitimate  and  authentic  means  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Scripture,  meaning  thereby,  in  general,  that  from  the  views  com- 
monly held,  and  the  practices  commonly  observed,  in  some  subse- 
quent age  or  ages  of  the  Church,  there  could  be  learned  more 
clearly,  fully,  and  authentically  than  from  the  Bible,  all  that  was 
inculcated  and  prescribed  by  the  inspired  apostles.  They  then, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  selected  the  leading  authors  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth,  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  fiflh,  centuries,  as 
exhibiting  or  embodying  this  Catholic  consent,  and  insisted  that 
the  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages  was  to  take  as  her  standard  of 
doctrine  and  practice  the  system  which  generally  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  century  that  succeeded  the  first  Council  of  Nice.  This 
notion,  of  course,  was  founded  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
apostles  had  inculcated  many  things  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  which  were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
handed  down  correctly  by  oral  tradition,  and  which,  though  very 
obscurely  and  imperfectly  developed  during  the  first  three  centu- 
ries, were  brougnt  out  with  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the 
writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  This  was  in  substance  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  long  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome  con- 
cerning the  insufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  authority  of 
tradition,  and  Dr.  Pusey  had  the  honesty-' and  the  courage  to 
admit  that  the  difference  between  Tractarians  and  Romanists 
upon  this  subject  was  one  not  of  doctrine  but  of  fact.  In  his 
Earnest  Remonstrance  he  had  said,  "  Our  controversy  with  Rome 
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is  not  an  a  priori  Question  on  the  value  of  tradition  in  itself,  or  at 
an  earlier  period  ol  the  Chtirch,  or  of  such  traditions  as  though  not 
contained  in  Scripture,  are  primitive,  universal,  atid  apostolical, 
but  it  is  one  purely  historical^  that  the  Romanist  traditions  not  be- 
ing such,  but,  on  the  contrary,  repugnant  to  Scripture,  are  not  to 
be  received ;"  while  Mr.  Newman,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  had  said,  "  We  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  appealing  to 
antiquity  as  our  great  teacher/'  Protestants  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  meet  these  views,  whether  put  forth  by  Roman 
Catholics  or  Anglo  Catholics,  by  establishing  the  sufficiency  and 
perfection  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  by 
proving  that  we  have  not  in  point  of  fact  any  certain  means  of 
knowing  accurately  what  was  declared  and  prescribed  by  the 
apostles,  except  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
are  the  fundamental  matters  of  principle  or  doctrine,  with  respect 
to  which  Romanists  and  Tractarians  are  of  one  mind,  and  with 
respect  to  which  all  true  Protestants  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
them.  But  Protestants  in  general  have  further  undertaken  to 
prove,  and  have  proved,  1st,  That  even  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  as  settled  by  the  apostles,  were  not  preserved  in  all 
their  original  purity,  and  that  corruption  continued  to  increase 
and  extend  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and,  2d,  That 
the  full  system  of  Romish  doctrine  and  practice,  as  completed  and 
established  at  the  council  of  Trent,  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
tradition  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  has  scarcely  any 
countenance  whatever  from  anything  to  be  found  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  Tractarians  have  usually  admitted  this  second 
position,  and  this  is  the  "  purely  historical"  point  on  which  they 
differ  from  the  Romanists.  But,  agreeing  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  authority  of  oral  tradition,  and  finding  in  tne 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  about  as  much  of  corruption  and  im- 
purity in  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  as  smted  their  taste 
at  the  time,  they  have  selected  that  era  as  the  period  when  the 
apostolic  teaching  was  fully  brought  out,  and  where  it  may  be 
found  authentically  embodied;  and  without  producing,  or  at- 
tempting to  produce,  any  other  argument  than  the  genersd  Romish 
doctrines  about  Catholic  consent,  the  consent  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  authority  of  tradition,  they  have  demanded  that  the  Church 
should  receive  as  an  authoritative  and  practically  infallible  stand- 
ard the  system  of  the  immediately  post-Nicene  age.  Mr.  New- 
man of  course  can  no  longer  concur  in  this  position,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  Introduction  is  occupied  with  an  attempt  to 
remove  it  out  of  the  way.  He  takes  up  the  famous  maxim  of 
Vincentius,   quod  semper^   quod  ubique^    quod  ab   omnibus^   of 
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which  he  himself  and  his  Tractarian  brethren  used  to  boast  so 
machy  and  shews  conclusively,  as  many  sound  Protestants  have 
done  before  him,  that  from  its  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  the 
difficulty  of  applying  it,  it  is  of  little  or  no  real  practical  utility. 
The  truth  is,  that  Romanists,  though  they  have  laboured  to  mislead 
men  by  talking  much  about  Catholic  consent  and  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Fathers,  have  been  always  aware,  and  have  been 
sometimes  led  to  confess,  that  there  is  much  about  the  systenoi  of 
modem  Popery  which  cannot  be  traced  by  anything  like  a  chain 
of  testimonies  to  appstolic  times,  or  even  to  the  third  century. 
Mr.  Newman  having  found  in  the  doctrine  of  development  what 
he  recko;ns  a  good  substitute,  virtually  abandons  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  views  which  Tractarians  and  Romanists  have  been 
accustomed  to  propound  about  Catholic  consent  and  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  more  especially,  labours  to 
prove,  against  his  old  friends,  that  in  so  far  as  the  rule  of  Vincen- 
tius  admits  of  practical  application,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  stop,  in  applying  it,  at  the  fifth  century,  and  i'efuse  to  admit 
some  Romish  doctrines  which  they  still  reject, 

"  The  rule  is  more  serviceable  in  determining  what  is  not,  than  what 
is  Christianity ;  it  is  irresistible  against  Protestantism,  and  in  one  sense, 
indeed,  it  is  irresistible  against  Rome  also,  but  in  the  same  sense  it  is 
irresistible  against  England.  It  strikes  at  Rome  through  England. 
It  admits  of  being  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  if  it  be  narrowed 
for  the.  purpose  of  disproving  the.  authority  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius, 
it  becomes  also  an  objection  to  the  Athanasian  ;  and  if  it  be  relaxed 
to  admit  the  doctrines  retained  by  the  English  Church,  it  no  longer  ex- 
cludes certain  doctrines  of  Rome  which  that  church  denies.  It  cannot 
at  once  condemn  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bernard  and  defend  St;  Athana- 
sius  and  St.  Gregory  Nazienzen.'*— P.  9. 

There  is  certainly  much  less  authority  in  the  tradition  of  the 
early  Church  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  for  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  than  for  that  of  Athanasius,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bernard  held  some  Romish 
doctrines  which  were  unknown  to  Gregory  Nazienzen  i^  but  it 
must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Newman  that  the  diflference  is  merely 
in  degree,  and  that  unless  some  other  standard  than  Catholic 
consent,  or  the  rule  of  Vincentius,  be  introduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  attain  to  anything  like  certainty. 

In  disposing  of  Catholic  consent  and  the  rule  of  Vincentius, 
or  at  least  of  the  application  made  of  them  by  his  old  friends, 
Mr.  Newman  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  he  admits 
that  he  has  changed  his  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  as  the 
topic  is  otherwise  interesting  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
different  parties  have  been  led  to  deal  with  Catholic  consent  or 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  as  suited  their  purpose  at  the  time. 
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it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  it;    Trinitarians  have  generally 
claimed  the  testimony  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church  as 
supporting  their  doctrine,  while  Anti-Trinitarians  have  disputed 
this.     Some  Trinitarians,  however,  have  admitted  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  upon  this  subject  is  not  as  a 
whole  very  distinct  or  explicit,  ana .  is  not  conclusive  against 
Arianism.   The  Jesuit  Dionysius  Petavius,  or  Denis  Petau,  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  a  man  of  ^at  talent  and  learning,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  man  who  nas  conceded  this  to  the  enemies 
of  the  truth.    Bishop  Bull,  the  great  defender  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  who  was  also  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  erudition,  though  he  carried  his  veneration  lor  antiquity 
about  as  far  as   the  most  childish   and  ignorant  Tractarian, 
charged  Petavius  with  perverting  the  testimony  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  on  this  point,  and  alleged  that  his  motives  for  doing 
so  were  these,  1st,  that  he  might  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  conscious  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  get  very  little  countenance  from  that 
quarter,  and  2d,  that  he  might  establish  the  right  of  the  later 
Uhurch,  and  of  general  Councils,  to  introduce  new  articles  of 
faith.     Mr.  Newman,  while  only  a  Tractarian,  concurred  with 
Bp.  Bull  in  denouncing  Petavius,  and  in  impugning  his  mo- 
tives, having  charged  him  with  shewing,  "  that  he  would  rather 
prove  the  early  confessors  and  martyrs  to  be  heterodox,  than 
that  they  should  exist  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
his  own  Church ;"  and  with  "  sacrificing  them,  without  remorse, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  infallibility  of  Rome."    And,  indeed, 
the  Tractarians  jgenerally  were  accustomed  to  maintain^that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  learned  with  clearness  and 
certainty  from  Scripture,  but  only  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers.*    Mr.  JsTewman,  however,  has  now  seen  cause  to  as- 


*  The  Tractarians  have  followed  the  RomanUts  in  manifesting  a  perfect  will- 
ingness to  betray  the  interests,  and  to  undermine  the  authority,  of  what  they  them- 
aelres  profess  to  regard  as  truth,  whenever  this  seems  fitted  to  serve  any  of  their 
own  special  objects.  And  this  baneful  tendency  has  been  exhibited  not  only  by 
those  who  are  more  fully  identified  with  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  but  by  other 
High  Churchmen  who  have  found  it  convenient  to  disclaim  connexion  with  them, 
and  by  none  more  offensively  than  by  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds.  In  his  notes  to  his 
Visitation  Sermon,  he  asserts,  that  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  regard  a  Socinian  as  a  Christian,  and  he  follows 
up  the  declaration  by  this  astounding  statement : — **  I  believe  it  to  be  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  bad  logicians  that  they  aro  not  Sociiiians ;"  which  is  just,  in 
plain  terms,  to  assert,  that  the  Bible,  accurately  interpreted,  according  to  the  rules 
of  sound  criticism,  sanctions  the  Socinian  heresy.  Romanists  have  generally 
contented  themselves  with  asserting  the  difiailty  of  answering  the  Socinians 
from  Scripture  alone,  while  Dr.  Hook  here  boldly  maintains  tlio  impouUnlity 
of  doing  so.  There  is  not  a  more  offensive  exhibition  of  treachery  to  God^ 
truth  to  be  found  in  any  Popish  controversialist.  It  is  true  that  Father  Simon,  of 
VOL.  V.   NO.  X,  2  B 
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^  Whalerer  be  historical  Cfaristuuiirf ,  it  is  not  ProtestantJwn.  If 
ever  there  was  a  aafe  trath,  it  is  this,  and  Protestantisin  has  ever  felt 
it.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  Protestant  writer  has  felt  it ;  finr  it  was 
the  fiishion  at  first,  at  least  as  a  rh^orical  argmnent  against  Borne,  to 
appeal  to  past  ages,  or  to  some  of  them ;  bat  ftotpstantism,  as  a  whole, 
feels  it,  and  has  felt  it.  This  is  shewn  in  the  determimition  of  dis- 
pensbg  with  historical  Christianitj  altogether,  and  of  forming  a 
Christianitj  from  the  Bible  alone.  Men  never  would  have  put  it  aside 
unless  thej  had  despaired  of  it**— P.  5. 

The  position,  that  historical  Christianity  is  not  Protestantism^ 
is  certainly  true,  if  it  be  understood  merely  to  assert  the  matter 
of  fact,  that  Protestantism  has  not'  always  been  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  and  that  there  was  a  i)eriod  of  above  a  thousand 
years  when  a  religion  materially  different  from  it  obtained,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  professedly  Christian  Chnrch.  But  the 
proper  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back 
npon  the  consideration  of  the  question — ^what  is  the  rule  or  stand- 
ard by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  true  or  genuine 
Cliristianity  ?  It  is  drawing  rather  too  much  upon  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  men,  to  expect  them  to  believe  that  historical 
Christianity  has  always  presented  an  uniform  aspect,  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  to  tne  Reformation.  Could  this  be  proved, 
it  would  be  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  system  which 
generally  obtained  at  the  time  when  Luther  and  Zningle  broke 
the  peace  of  the  Church.  Even,  however,  if  this  could  be  proved, 
it  would  not  supersede  the  examination  of  the  question — is  there 
any  authentic  standard  of  ffenuine  Christianity  ?  and  if  so,  what 
is  it?  But  when  the  uniformity  of  historical  Christianity  not 
only  cannot  be  proved,  but  can  be  disproved,  it  is  plainly  indis- 
pensable to  seek  for  some  authentic  standard ;  and  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  it,  and  the  obligation  to  apply  it  if  found,  cannot 
be  set  aside  by  any  plausibilities  or  probabilities  that  may  be 
suggested  by  a  survey  of  the  Church's  history.  The  position, 
then,  that  historical  Christianity  is  not  Protestantism,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  true  as  a  statement  of  fact,  is  wholly  irrelevant  as  affecting 
the  question,  whether  it  be  genuine  Christianity  or  not.  We 
maintain  that  Protestantism  was  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles 
— ^that  very  soon  after  their  time,  corruptions  in.  doctrine  and 
government  were  introduced  into  the  Church — that  this  corrup- 
tion continued  to  increase  and  extend  till  the  era  of  the  Beforma-. 
tion — and  that  the  Protestantism  of  that  period  was,  to  a  large 
extent  at  least,  a  i*estoration  of  Christianity  to  its  original  aposto- 
lic purity.  These  positions  we  undertake  to  establish  by  the  com- 
petent and  appropriate  evidence,  after  settlingy  if  necessary^  what 
that  evidence  is ;  and  in  discussing  the  subject,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  face  the  fact,  that  for  many  centuries  Protestantism  was  not 
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the  religion  that  generally  obtained  in  the  professedly  Chrisfiah 
Church.  Protestants  have  never  shrunk  from  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation of  the  history  of  the  Church,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  stand  before  it.  They 
have  believed,  and  largely  acted  upon,  the  idea  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Buddeus  (Miscellanea  Sacroj  i,,  p.  511): — "  It 
18  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  severest  wounds  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Eomish  Church  by  those  who,  following  Bellar- 
mine  ana  its  other  champions  step  by  step,  have  refuted  all  their 
arguments  and  demolished  all  their  errors,  or  by  those  who, 
narrating  the  history  of  Popery,  have  laid  open  to  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  men,  the  abominations  of  that  anti-Christian  system, 
and  the  mysteries  of  its  iniquity."  Mr.  Newman*s  insinuation, 
that  Protestants  shrink  from  an  investigation  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity, is  untrue,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of 
theological  literature.  Is  there  not  much  more  probability  in 
the  allegation,  that  Komanists  shrink  from  the  Bible,  because 
they  are  conscious,  or  half  conscious,  that  they  cannot  stand  be- 
fore it  I  Is  not  Mr.  Newman's  whole  theory  of  development 
based  upon  a  virtual  admission,  that  the  old  Romish  pretence  of 
tracing  historically  their  doctrines  and  practices  to  primitive 
times,  can  no  longer  be  sustained  ?  And  do  we  not  owe  this 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  old  plan  of  direct  historical  investi- 
gation, partly  at  least,  to  the  Aill  and  searching  examinations  into 
the  history  of  doctrines,  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted, 
especially  in  Germany,  by  men  who  were  not  Romamsts. 

iiCt  us  now  advert  to  Mr.  Newman's  views  in  regard  to  Roman- 
ism as  historical  Christianity.  He  admits  that  some  difficulties 
obviously  occur  in  a  historical  survey  of  the  Church,  he  examines 
some  of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  solve  or  to 
account  for  these  difficulties,  and  then  propounds  the  theory  of 
development, ,  as  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  solution.  He 
takes  care  to  give  no  precise  and  definite  statement  of  what  the 
difficulties  are,  because  this  would  expose  the  weakness  of  Roman- 
ism. He  rather  assumes  them  as  known,  and  admits,  bv  impli- 
cation, that  they  exist.  We  think  it  right  to  be  a  little  more 
specific  upon  tms  point,  and  would  therefore  remind  our  readers, 
that  the  grand  difficult  in  the  historical  investigation  of  Chris- 
tianity, lies  in  the  palpable  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Christianity  of  the  modern  Church 
of  Rome.  This  contrast  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must  strike  every 
one  who  investigates  the  subject.  We  may  apply  to  it  Mr. 
Newman's  language,  mutoHs  mutandie — "  Whatever  .  be  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  Romanism.  If  ever 
there  was  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this,  and  Romanism  has  ever  felt  it." 
We  do  not  mean  that  Romanists  have  admitted  that  any  part. of 
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their  system  is  opposed  to,  or  contradicted  W^  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but  they  have  admitted  that  there  are  some 
of  their  tenets  which  cannot  oe  shewn  to  have  any  sanction  fix>m 
the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  professedly  to  cover  these^  that 
they  employ  the  doctrine  of  tradition — a  doctrine  in  which  the 
Tractarians  substantially  concur  with  them.  RomanistS|  bow-* 
ever,  have  commonly  been  so  reasonable  as  to  admit,  that  it  is 
only  doctrines  taught,  or  practices  enjoined  by  the  Apostles^ 
which  the  Church  is  obliged  to  receive  and  olJserve,  and  they 
have,  in  consequence,  been  constrained  to  admit,  farther,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  demand  for  evidence  of  the  apostolic  origin 
of  those  parts  of  their  system  which  are  not  found  in  the  Isew 
Testament.  Romanists  have  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible 
— and  in  this  the  Tractarians  have  faithfully  followed  them — ^the 
spirit  which  leads  men  to  demand  proof  or  evidence  before  they 
accord  their  assent ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  alto^ 
gethcr  the  demand  for  evidence  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
additions  they  have  made  to  New  Testament  Christianity ;  and 
they  have  accordingly  attempted  to  produce  something  di  this 
sort,  using,  as  far  as  they  could  with  anything  like  plausibilil^y 
the  doctrine  of  oral  tradition.  Catholic  consent,  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers,  the  rule  of  Yincentius,  and,  when  these  failed  them^ 
taking  reiuge  in  the  infallibiUty  of  the  Church.  They  have  never 
indeed  attempted  to  adjust  authoritatively  the  logical  relations 
of  tradition  and  infallibility,  but  they  make  tradition  to  establish 
infallibility,  or  infallibility  to  guarantee  tradition,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.*      Still,  they  have  generally 


*  The  foUowiDg  passage  from  a  valuable  wcurk  of  an  old  writer  nves  a  statement 
of  their  perplexities  and  inconsisteneies  upon  this  subject : — ^  There  is  another 
shift  which  some  snbtie  Romanists  hare  lately  invented,  who,  pereeiving  how 
their  brethren  have  been  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  strength  of  Stnripture  and  argU" 
ment,  in  the  contest  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  Councils,  come  in  for  their 
soccoor  with  an  nniversal  tradition,  and  the  anthority  of  the  present  Chnreb. 
This  18  the  way  of  Roshworthin  his  Diaioguet — White,  Holden,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
and  Sancta  Clara.  Mr.  White  spends  one  entire  chapter  upon  the  proof  of  this 
proposition,  that  <  the  succession  of  doctrine  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,'  and  saith  that, 
*  whether  we  place  this  infallibility  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  or  m  Cooneils, 
or  in  Scriptnres,  in  each  of  these  their  anthcrity  is  resolved  into,  and  depends  npoBi 
tradition  f  and  he  spends  several  chapters  to  shew  that  neither  the  Pope  nor 
Councils  can  give  any  solidity  or  certainty  to  our  faith,  but  what  they  have  from 
tradition.  The  opinion  and  hinguage  of  most  Papists  in  the  world  is  this,  tint 
tradition  is  theruore  only  infallible,  because  it  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  Chnroh 
whieh  is  infallible.  If  you  ask  Bellarmine — ^what  it  is  by  which  I  am  assured  that 
a  tradition  is  right  t  he  answers.  Because  the  whole  Church  which  receives  it 
cannot  err.  So  the  late  Answer  to  ArehlHshop  Land  says—*  There  is  no  means  left 
to  believe  anythhig  with  a  divine,  infallible  faith,  if  the  authority  of  the  CathoHe 
Chnreh  be  rejected  as  erroneous  and  fallible  ;  for  who  can  believe  either  creed,  or 
Scripture,  or  unwritten  tradition,  but  upon  her  authority.'  Nay,  S.  Clara  himself 
notwHIntanding  his  nmumtie  stnin,  that  tradition  and  the  naked  tesfimeny  of  the 
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Admitted  that  they  must  produce  some  sort  of  proof  of  the  apo- 
stolic  origin  of  their  additions  to  New  Testament  Christianity, 
either  directly  through  tradition,  or  indirectly  through  the  infal- 
libility of  the  present  Church.  Protestants,  while  maintaining 
that  they  are  not  called  on  to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  and 
are  entitled  at  once  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  Bible's  asse]> 
tion  of  its  own  sufficiency  and  perfection,  have  not  scrupled  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  tradition  both  in  its  theory  and  in  its 
applications  proving,  with  respect  to  the  theory,  or  doctrine  held 
in  common  upon  this  subject  by  Romanists  and  Tractarians,  that 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  shews  that  no  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  oral  tradition  for  conveying  correctly  doo 
trines  m)m  generation  to  generation,  and  proving,  moreover, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Biomanists,  with  respect  to  which  even  probable  evidence 
can  be  adduced  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Apostles,  and  that 
with  respect  to  many  of  them,  their  apostolic  origin  can  be  po- 
sitively disproved,  even  independently  of  Scripture  testimony. 
These  were  the  topics  that  used  to  be  discussea  in  the  control 
versy  between  Protestants  and  Romanists,  and  the  Romanists, 
in  the  discussion,  cut  a  very  sorry  figure,  and  were  ofken 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  worst  artifices  of  controver- 
sial warfare.  Protestants  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, to  put  the  controversy  upon  this  issue — Give  us  proof, 
in  regard  to  any  of  your  admitted  additions  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Apostles,  and 
we  will  receive  it.  This  demand  was  not  easily  met ;  and  now, 
at  last,  the  Romanists,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Newman  as  their 
representative,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  demand  altogether, 
and  maintain  that  tney  are  not  called  upon  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence of  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  tenets,  for  that  these  might 


presort  Church  is  safficient,  yet  elsewhere  oonfesseth,  that  the  Churdi's  io&IIlbility 
must  neoesBftrily  be  supposed  to  make  ray  faith  certain.  His  words  are  Hiese  :-^ 
*  The  testimony  of  the  Churdiy  by  which  traditions  oome  to  us,  is  infijlibley  from  a 
divine  reveUtion,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  Scripture  that  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible /  and  this  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Romish  masters  in  all  former 
ages.  Now  come  a  new  generation,  who,  finding  the  notion  of  infallibility  bard 
besel)  and  the  pillar  shaken,  support  their  cause  with  a  quite  contrary  positioDy 
▼iz^  that  it  is  not  the  Church's  infallibility  that  renders  tradition  infallible  (as  their 
former  masters  held),  but  the  infallibility  of  tradition  that  makes  the  Church  infal- 
lible ;  and,  therefore,  they  say  tiiat  the  Church  herself  is  no  further  infallible 
than  she  follows  tradition.  Thus,  Mr.  White  plainly  tells  us  *  that  Councils  are 
not  infallible  because  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  makes  them  infallible, 
bat  because,  by  irrefragable  testimony,  they  confirm  tne  succession  of  tfieir  doc- 
trines, and  are  such  witnesses  of  traditicm  as  cannot  be  refused  ;*  and  he  also  says, 
'  that  tradition  is  overthrown  if  any  other  principle  be  added  to  it  j  for  here  lies 
the  solidity  of  tradition,  that  nothing  is  accepted  by  the^Church  but  from  tradi- 
tion,* "— (P<w^«V  Ntaiittf  €/  the  Rmitk  FaUh,  c  r.) 
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be  all  trae  and  legitimate  developments  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
though  never  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  never  heard  of  till  cen- 
turies after  their  death.     This  is  Mr.  Newman's  theor}''  of  deve- 
lopment.   It  cuts  the  knot,  but  most  certainly  does  not  untie  it. 
Let  it  be  carefully  observed  what  is  the  true  position   of  the 
question.     Komanism  is  put  upcn  the  defensive.    It  is  adduced 
as  a  strong  presumption  a^inst  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Some,  that  the  system  which  she  imposes  upon  the  belief  and 
practice  of  men,  differs  greatly  from  that  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment presents  to  us,  and  contains  much  that  is,  at  least,  wholly 
unwarranted  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  ana  Apostles.    The  Romish  answer  to  this  very  ob- 
vious, and  very  strong  antecedent  presumption,  used  to  be,  that 
the  Apostles  delivered  much  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
the  Cnurch,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
which  may  be  learned  from  other  sources.    This,  however,  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient ;  and  now,  at  last, 
the  theory  of  development  has  been  invented,  which  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  adaucing  any  proof  of  an  apostolic  origin — a 
process  that  was  often  very  difficult  and  troublesome — and  pro- 
fesses to  neutralize  the  presumption  against  Eomanism,  by  shew- 
ing that  there  were,  or  might  be,  developments  of  Christianity, 
which,  though  never  taught  by  the  Apostles,  might,  notwith- 
standing, form  a  legitimate  paxt  of  the  inspired  system,  and 
have  a  valid  claim  upon  the  submission  of  the  Church  in  subse- 
quent ages.     Now,  even  if  this  theory  of  development  be  admit- 
ted, that  is,  if  it  be  conceded,  that  the  Christian  system  might  be 
modified  and  enlarged  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
these  additions  and  improvements  might  be  true  and  good  in 
themselves,  and  binding  upon  the  Church  in  subsequent  ages, 
the  only  fair  and  legitimate  result  of  the  concession  is,  that  by 
this  theory  the  strong  general  antecedent  presumption  against 
the  claims  of  the  Churcn  of  Rome,  based  upon  the  huge  addi-* 
tions  she  has  made  to  the  New  Testament  system,  would  be 
neutralized  or  removed  out  of  the  way,  so  that  Romanists  would 
then  be  at  liberty  to  adduce  with  confidence,  and  Protestants 
would  be  bound  to  consider,  without  prejudice,  the  specific  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  additions  individually,  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  written  Word.     The  theory  of  develop- 
ment, if  established  and  conceded,  merely  removes  a  genend 
preliminaiy  objection  against  Romanism.     It  gives  no  positive 
weight  or  validity  to  any  Romish  arguments,  but  only  clears  the 
field  for  a  fair  discussion.     It  is  but  a  substitute  for  the  doctrine 
which  the  Romanists  used  to  maintain,  viz.,  that  the  Apostles 
taught  many  things  which  were  not  contained  in,  or  deaucible 
from,  the  New  Testament,  but  which  might  be  learned  from 
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other  sources ;  and  as  the  old  doctrine  of  tradition,  or  catholic 
consent,  required,  in  order  to  its  serving  any  positive  practical 
purpose  in  controveray,  to  be  followed  by  specific  proof  of  the 
apostolicity  of  paiticular  tenets  and  practices,  so  the  new  theory 
of  development,  even  when  proved  or  conceded,  requires  to  be 
followed  up  by  specific  proof,  that  every  Bomish  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  system,  is  a  true  and  legitimate  development, 
and  not  a  corruption.  Mr.  Newman  does  not  formally  deny  that 
this  is  the  true  logical  position  and  bearing  of  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment, and,  indeed,  on  several  occasions  he  accidentally  admits 
it,  but  he  never  gives  to  this  idea  any  thing  like  explicitness  or 
prominence,  and  often  writes  as  if  he  wishea  and  expected  it  to 
be  taken  for  something  much  more  positive  and  effective.  Let 
us  now  attend  to  the  theory  itself.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Newman ; — 

"  The  following  essay  is  directed  towards  a  solution  of  the  difl&culty 
which  has  been  stated — the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  using 
the  testimony  of  our  most  natural  informant  concerning  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  history  of  eighteen  hundred 
years.  The  view  on  which  it  is  written  has  at  all  times,  perhaps, 
been  implicitly  adopted  by  theologians,  and,  I  believe,  has  recently 
been  illustrated  by  several  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent,  such 
as  De  Maistre  and  Mohler ;  viz.,  that  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the 
Christian  creed  and  ritual,  and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the 
process  in  the  case  of  individual  writers  and  Churches,  are  the  neces- 
sary attendants  on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of 
the  intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ; 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the 
full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas ;  and  that  the  highest 
and  most  wonderful  truths,  though  communicated  to  the  world  once 
for  all  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by 
the  recipients,  but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired, 
and  through  media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer 
time,  and  deeper  thought,  for  their  full  elucidation.  This  may  be 
called  the  theory  of  development." — ^P.  27. 

Now,  upon  this  theory,  the  following  observations  Very  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves: — 1st,  It  is  wholly  precluded— just  as 
much  so  as  the  doctrine  of  tradition  or  catholic  consent — by  the 
proof  of  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  written  Word. 

2d.  It  implies  a  'virtual  abandonment  of  the  position  hitherto 
generally  occupied  by  Romanists  in  defending  their  cause,  being 
a  newly  invented  substitute  for  the  ground  on  which  all  former 
defenders  of  Romanism — many  of  them  men  of  great  talent  and 
ingenuity — had  felt  it  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  take  their 
stand,    it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  a  theory 
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which  was  really  sound  in  itself,  and  lemtimately  available  for 
the  defence  of  Romanism,  should  have  been  invented  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Newman's  statement  that,  "  the  view 
has  at  all  times,  perhaps^  been  implicitly  (that  is,  withont  being 
explicitly  stated,)  adopted  by  theologian?,"  is  unworthy  of  notice 
in  an  argumentative  discussion.  We  are  confident  that,  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  produce  evidence  of  this  statement,  the  only 
thing  to  which  he  could  appeal  is  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
earlier  defenders  of  Romanism,  when  pressed  by  the  exigencies 
of  their  situation,  have  given  such  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
iJie  infallibility  of  the  Churchy  as  to  include  under  it  a  right  to 
introduce  and  establish  new  articles  of  faith,  and  this^  besides 
that  manv  Romanists  have  shrunk  from  asserting  it  except  under 
great  limitations,  is  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  De  Maistre 
and  Mohler  are  the  inventors  of  this  theory  of  development,  and 
Mr,  Newman  himself  is  the  first  who  has  developed  it.  He  tells 
us,  that  "  his  first  act  on  his  conversion  was  to  ofier  his  work  for 
revision  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  the  offer  was  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  written  and  partly  printed  before  he  was 
a  catnolic,  and  that  it  would  come  before  the  reader  in  a  more 
persuasive  form  if  he  read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it."**  We  suspect 
"  the  proper  authorities"  had  another  reason  for  declining  to  re- 
vise it.  They  did  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  to  the  theory 
of  development.  They  are  very  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it 
with  any  whom  it  may  be  fitted  to  influence,  but  the  theory  is  too 
novel,  and  interferes  too  obviously  with  their  claims  to  apostdi- 
city,  and  the  grounds  on  which  these  claims  have  been  gene- 
rally defended,  to  admit  of  their  formally  approving  of  it. 

3d.  This  theory  of  development  is  substantially  infidel  in  its 
general  character  and  tendency,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
Grerman  neology.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Popish  controversialists  will  be  in  the  least  startled  with  this 
statement.  They  abound  in  infidelity,  and  often  contain  elabor- 
ate expositions  of  the  most  plausible  objections  of  scepticism. 
Their  professed  object  in  all  this  is  not  to  lead  men  to  reject 
Christianity  and  revelation,  but  to  shut  them  up  to  submission 
to  an  infallible  Church.  With  this  view  they  are  accustomed  to 
dwell  largely  upon  the  difficulties  attending  the  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  divine  ormn,  canonical  authority^ 
genuineness,  and  integrity  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  inves- 
tigation of  their  true  meaning,  and  the  formation,  from  the  study 
of  them,  of  a  definite  system  of  faith  and  practice.  And,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  they  have  persuaded  many  to  go  with  them  thus 
far,  without  inducing  them  to  take  the  additional  step  for  which 
all  this  scepticism  was  intended  to  prepare,  of  submitting  im- 
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plicitly  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  well  known  Infidel 
work  entitled^  "  Ohristianity  not  founded  on  argument,"  consists 
chiefly  of  a  collection  of  such  difficulties  as  Bomish  writers  have 
been  accustomed  to  ur^e  against  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  infidel  spirit  which  characterizes  many 
Romish  controversialists  had  been  manifested  to  some  extent  by 
the  Tractarians.  Mr.  Newman,  in  a  passage  of  his  work  on  the 
prophetical  office  of  the  Church,  quoted  and  adopted  in  the  one 
oefore  us,  (p.  9,)  speaks  of  the  ^^  principles  which  guide  us  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  which  determine  us  in  politics,  or  trade,  or  war, 
which  lead  us  to  accept  of  revelation  at  ally  for  which  we  Imvehut 
probability  to  show  at  most,  nay,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  creator."  Having  so  plainly  sanctioned  infidelity 
or'  scepticism  when  he  was  only  an  Anglo-Catholic,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that,  after  becoming'a  Romanist,  he  should  have  pro- 
pounded on  infidel  theory ;  and  this,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sav, 
is  the  true  character  of  the  theory  of  development.  It  manifestly 
implies,  that  the  revelation  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  wa« 
very  defective  and  imperfect,  was  greatly  influenced  even  as  to 
its  substance  by  local  and  temporary  causes,  that  it  was  not 
adapted  or  fitted  for  permanent  and  universal  application,  that  it 
stands  much  in  need  of  enlargements  and  improvements,  and  that 
these  enlargenoents  and  improvements  might  be  made,  as  cir- 
cumstances suggested  or  required,  by  men  themselves,  without 
divine  inspiration.  This  is  just  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
modem  German  Rationalists ;  and  of  all  who  hold  it,  whether 
Rationalists  or  Romanists,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  they 
would  act  a  more  straightforward  part  if  they  would  openly 
deny  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  briefly  to  the  way  in  which 
this  theory  of  development  is  stated  by  German  Rationalists,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  we  shall  refer  to  Wegscheider^s  Institutiones 
Theoloffise  Christianse  Dogmaticse,  usually  reckoned  the  text  book 
of  Neologian  divinity.  The  general  position  he  lays  down,  is 
this: — "Reliffio  Christiana  ad  majorem  perfectionen  evehi  potest,^ 
and,  in  e^laming  this  position,  he  makes  an  important  distinc- 
tion, which  Mr.  Newman,  has,  we  suspect  intentionally,  over- 
looked. "  Omnino  autem  in  religionem  major  perfectio  cadere 
didtur,  non  tarn  sensu  quodam  subjectivo,  quatenus  ejus  cognitio 
in  hominibus  perfectio  reddi  potest,  quam  objective,  ita  ut  ea 
religionis  doctrinas  intelligatur  indoles  quae  permittit  adeoque 
juvat  et  methodi  et  ipsius  argumenti  emendationem,  temporis 
sui^cessu  suscipiendam."     (Sect.  27.) 

We  have  said  that  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Newman  intentionally 
overlooked  the  very  important  distinction  which  is  so  clearly 
brought  out  by  Wegscheider  in  this  passage,  between  the  subject 
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tive  and  objective  improvement  or  development  of  Christianity, 
and  the  ground  of  the  suspicion  is  this,  that  in  the  statement  of 
bis  theory  which  we  have  quoted,  be  formally  asserts  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  a  subjective  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, which  all  in  a  sense  admit  both  in  individuals  and  in 
Churches,  while  in  his  more  detailed  exposition  and  applica* 
tion  of  his  theory,  he  throughout  assumes,  what  indeed  his  argu* 
ment  and  object  manifestly  require,  an  objective  development, 
or  an  actual  external  addition  to  the  objects  of  faith,  or  the  doc- 
trines believed.     There  is  a  subjective  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  both  in  individuals  and  in  Churches,  whereby  men  grow- 
in  the  knowledge  of  God's  revealed  will,  and  whereby  theolo^cal 
science  is  extended  and  improved.    But  the. result  of  this  enve- 
lopment is  merely  to  enable  individuals  and  Churches  to  under- 
stand more  fully  and  accurately,  and  to  realize  more  thoroughly, 
wliat  is  actually  contained  in  or  deducible  from  the  statemente  of 
the  written  wordy  and  can  be  shotni  to  be  so.     This,  however,  is 
essentially  different  from,  nay,  it  is  in  a  certain  sense,  the  reverse 
of,  an  objective  development,  which  changes,  and  enlarges  or 
diminishes  the  external  revelation,  the  standard  or  system  of  faith. 
Wegscheider  saw,  and  distinctly  admitted,  that  a  merely  subjec- 
tive development  without  an  objective  one,  would  not  serve  his 
Eurpose.     This  holds  true  equally  of  Mr.  Neumians  purpose^  but 
e  either  did  not  see  the  important  distinction,  or  he  nas  cai^e- 
fully  concealed  it,  and  while  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  an  ob- 
jective development  alone  can  be  of  any  practical  use  to  him,  he 
formally  contends  for  only  a  subjective  one,  and  brings  to  bear, 
as  if  in  support  of  his  theory,  many  analogies  and  illustrations, 
derived  from  the  nature,  operations,  and  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge,  and  other  sources, 
which  apply  only  to  a  subjective  and  not  to  an  objective  deve- 
lopment.    He  manifests  the  same  ignoratio  elenchi  in  his  attempt 
to  answer  the  objections  to  liis  theory,  which  he  does  very  briefly 
and  perfunctorilv  in  a  single  page,  (p.  95.)     The  simple  appli- 
cation of  Wegscneider's  distinction  shews  at  onc^  that  his  answers 
to  the  objections  are  utterly  destitute  of  weight  or  plausibility, 
and  leaves  his  theory  in  all  the  nakedness  and  deformity  of 
rationalism  or  infidelity.     The  theory  of  development  is  indeed 
wholly  German  in  its  character  and  origin,    it  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  De  Maistre  and  Mohler  by  the  felt  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  any  longer  the  Bomish  ground  of  trying  to 
establish  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  additions  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament,  through  the  medium  of  tradition  and  the 
consent  of  the  Fathers,  in  consequence  of  the  profound  investi- 
gations into  the  history  of  doctrine  which  have  been  prosecuted 
m  that  country.    It  i^  in  it^lf  just  the  fundamental  principle  of  . 
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German  rationalism,  that  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  apostles, 
is  susceptible  of  great  improvement;  and  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion it  affords  fine  scope  for  a  species  of  discussion  in  whicn  the 
Grermans  greatly  delight,  but  which  is  possessed  of  little  practi- 
cal utility,  viz.,  the  formation  of  what  they  call  deep  views  about 
the  generation,  growth,  and  connexion  of  ideas.  Mr.  Newman 
virtually  abandons  tradition  and  Catholic  consent,  as  conveying 
to  us  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles ;  he  assumes  throughout 
the  Neologian  principle  that  Christianity  as  taught  by  them,  is 
susceptible  of  additions  and  improvements,  though  he  does  not 
state  it  so  fully  and  so  fairly  as  We^cheider,  and  he  indulges  in 
some  sui&ciently  ridiculous  speculations  as  to  the  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  New  Testament 
developed  into  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Let  us  advert  to  what  is  adduced  in  support  of  a  theory  against 
which  there  lie  such  formidable  objections.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Newman  holds,  that  as  it  is  proposed  merely  as  a  theory  or  hypo- 
thesis to  account  for  certain  facts,  he  is  not  bound  to  prove  it, 
hpriorij  but  merely  to  shew  that  it  is  probable,  and  that  it  does 
account  for  the  facts,*  Now,  there  would  be  truth  in  this  posi- 
tion, provided,  1st,  that  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  theory  is  not 
precluded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  the 
written  word ;  and,  2d,  that  the  theory  was  stnctly  confined  to 
its  proper  place  and  function,  as  we  have  already  explained  it, 
and  employed  simply  as  an  answer  to  a  preliminary  presumption 
against  Romanism.  It  is  alleged  that  Romanism  cannot  be 
apostolic,  because  it  is  so  palpably  difierent  from  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  the  answer  given  to  this  be,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Romanism  may  be  genuine  Christian- 
ity notwithstanding,  because  it  is  possible  and  even  probable 
that  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  might  be,  and  might 
be  intended  to  be, ^largely  developed  in  subsequent  times;  then 
this  probability  TWiight,  were  there  no  positive  objection  to  the 
theory,  such  as  that  derived  from  its  inconsistency  with  the  per- 
fection of  Scripture,  be  held  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  mere 
gmeral  presumption  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ut  when  this  theory  is  employed,  as  it  often  is  practically  by 
Mr.  Newman,  as  affording  something  like  a  direct  and  positive 
argument  in  favour  of  Romanism,  we  are  entitled  to  demand 
from  him  something  more  than  mere  probability,  and  are  war- 


*  On  thb,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions,  we  have  given  the  substance  of  what 
Mr.  Newman  assumes,  or  insinuates,  or  states  by  implication,  while  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  produce  any  one  extract  in  which  the  position  ascribed  to  him 
was  explieitiv  maintained.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  distinct  and  defi< 
nite  propositions. 
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ranted  also  to  expect  a  much  fhller  and  more  elaborate  answer 
to  the  objections  to  the  theoiy,  than  he  has  yentored  to  att^npt. 
One  general  presumption  which  he  adduces  in  favour  of  nis 
theory,  is,  that- all  parties  must  have  some  theory  to  explain  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  that  his  theory  of  development  is  at 
least  as  unobjectionable  and  as  plausible,  as  affording  an  explar- 
nation  of  the  phenomena,  as  any  other  that  has  been  propounded. 
He  gives  a  brief  notice  (^the  chfferent  theories  upon  this  subject, 
in  his  Introduction.  The  first  which  he  mentions  is  the  old 
Somish  and  Tractarian  one  of  tradition  or  Catholic  consent,  as 
preserving  and  bringing  out  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
out  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  And  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  explain  how  he  disposes  of  this.  Another  is 
what  is  called  the  ^^  INsciplina  Arcani,"  and  it  has  been  employed 
as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former,  both  by  Bomanists  and 
Tractarians.  Tnere  are  obscure  traces  in  some  ancient  authors^ 
of  the  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  concealing 
some  of  their  doctrines  and  practices  from  general  observation, 
and  upon  this  fact  the  Bomanists  have  constructed  the  theory, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  system  which  was  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles, was  intentionally  concealed  from  public  view  for  several 
centuries.  Of  course,  they  apply  this  theory  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  any  thing  hke  a  Aill  recognition  of  Bomish  doctrines 
in. early  times.*  This  theory  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  mere  supple- 
ment to  that  of  tradition  or  Catholic  consent.  It  assumes  that 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles  were  handed  down  correctly  by- 
oral  tradition,  and  professes  to  give  an  explanation  merely  of 
the  lateness  of  their  appearance  in  the  literature  of  the  Church. 
The  fact  of  concealment,  so  far  as  it  can  be  established,  does  not 
warrant  the  general  theory — the  Disciplina  Arcani;  and  the 
theory,  even  if  admitted,  does  not  offer  even  a  probable  solution 
of  the  actual  difficulty.  Mr.  Newman  allows  some  weight  to 
this  theory,  but  considers  it  insufficient  to  solve  the  difl^ulty. 


*  Our  naden  liuty  be  amused  by  the  f (dloiriiig  remarks  of  an  M  writer  on  % 
Bomish  treatise  on  this  sabject,  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  employs  this  topic.  *^  If  you  inquire  why  we  read  notlung  of 
transnbstantiation  in  ancient  authors  \  the  reason  n  veiy  easy  and  m^y*  BIsei* 
pUna  AreanL^Why  the  fathers  did  not  assert  the  worship  of  images  I  Diaeipliiia 
Arcani — Why  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  clearly  taught  before  the  council 
of  Nice  \  Disciplina  Arcani — Why  we  have  no  accounts  of  the  seven  sacraments 
before  the  seventh  century  !  Disciplina  Arcani — Why  the  writings  of  St.  Denys, 
the  Areopagite,  Uiy  so  long  concealed  !  Disciplina  Arcani — And  so  for  any  novelty 
else,  Disciplina  Arcani  still  returns  upon  you ;  and  it  is  so  great  a  charm,  that 
some  would  be  almost  afraid  of  it,  for  it  has  a  strange  faculty  of  making  every  thing 
look  a^  that  it  can  but  come  near.  This  Disciplina  Arcani  is  an  occult  qna]itl^ 
to  solve  all  difficulties  by  ;  and  say  what  you  will,  these  two  emj^iatieal  woros  shaU 
bear  down  all  before  them.-— Cboii^*«  Authority  of  General  Couneilt  Ewminedf  mt4l 
Jioman  Forgeries  therein  detected,    Fre/aoe, 
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and  yirtnally  sets  it  aside  upon  a  ground  that  is  undoubtedly 
condusive. 

"  It  is  certain  that  portions  of  the  Church  system  were  held  back 
in  primitive  times,  and,  of  coarse,  this  fa<it  goes  some  way  to  account 
for  that  apparent  variation  and  growth  of  doctrine  which  embarrasses 
us  when  we  would  consult  history  for  the  true  idea  of  Christianity ; 
yet  it  is  no  key  to  the  whole  difficulty  as  we  find  it,  for  an  obvious 
reason — the  variations  continue  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  conceiv- 
ahle  that  the  discipline  was  in  force." — ^Pp.  26,  27. 

That  is,  the  only  period  during  which  there  is  ground  for 
alleging  that  there  was  any  concedment,  is  that  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  while  it  is  too  true  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Romish  system  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  a 
later  age. 

The  only  other  theory  which  Mr.  Newman  notices  and  at- 
tempts to  set  aside  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own,  is  just  in 
substance  the  great  Protestant  position,  that  the  Church  gradu- 
ally became  corrupted  in  doctnne,  government,  and  worship,  by 
departing  from  the  scriptural  and  apostolic  standard,  and  that 
this  is  the  true  cause  and  explanation  of  the  palpable  contrast 
between  the  Church  of  the  first  century  and  the  Church  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  modem 
Church  of  Rome.  He  notices  this  position  very  briefly,  states  it 
somewhat  unfairly,  and  disposes  of  it  in  a  way  that  is  at  once  un- 
satisfactory in  itself;  and  not  very  creditable  to  him. 

"  A  second  hypothesis  is,  that  of  an  early  corruption  of  Christianity 
from  external  sources,  Oriental,  Platonic,  and  Polytheistic,  an  hypo- 
thesis which  is  certainly  sufficient  in  the  abstract  to  account  both  for 
variations  which  may  exist  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  and  for  the 
growth  of  opinion  upon  particular  points.  Some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  this  hypothesis  as  we  proceed,  (we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  additional  light  upon  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
volume,)  meanwhile,  however  freely  it  may  be  assumed  and  largely 
applied,  it  has  no  claim  on  our  attention  till  it  is  drawn  out  scientifi- 
cally, UU  we  are  distinctly  informed  what  the  early  Christian  doctrines 
or  evangelical  message  is,  or  if  there  be  any,  irom  what  sources  it  is 
drawn,  bow  those  sources  are  ascertkined  to  us,  and  what  is  a  corrup- 
tioB.''~P.  24. 

This  is  a  very  discreditable  passage,  and  would  warrant, 
were  we  so  disposed,  no  ordinary  severity  of  castigation. 
Mr.  Newman  here  speaks  as  if  the  theory  of  a  corruption  of 
Christianity  were  as  novel  as  his  own  theory  of  development, 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  expound  and  apply  it, 
as  if  the  conditions  which  he  required,  in  order  to  entitle  it 
to  attention,  had  never  been  complied  with.    It  may  be  true 
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that  books  have  not  been  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding the  theory  of  a  corruption.    But  this  was  unnecessary. 
A  novel  sceptical  absurdity,  like  the  theory  of  developmcoit, 
might  require  a  book  to  ciraw  it  out  scientifically,  to  hide  its 
derormity,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  favour  of  superficial  think- 
ers.    But  not  so  the  theory  of  a  corruption  ;  it  is  too  simple  and 
too  plausible  to  require  much  general  exposition  as  a  distmct  in- 
dependent  topic.    He  misrepresents  the  Protestant  theory  when 
he  describes  it  as  implying  a  corruption  of  Christianity  from 
external  sources.    Protestants  have  not  limited  the  sources  of  the 
corruption  which,  they  allege,  was  introduced  into  the  Church, 
to  those  which  are  extemm,  and  nothing  required  them  to  do 
this.    They  consider  the  human  heart  to  have  oeen  the  principal 
source  of  the  corruption,  and  Orientalism,  Platonism,  and  Poly- 
theism, they  regard  merely  as  influences  which,  at  particular 
periods,  concurred  with  other  causes  of  corruption,  and  modified 
their  operation.    The  corruption  of  the  Christian  Church  they 
trace  ultimately  to  the  same  general  causes  to  which  they  ascribe 
the  corruptions  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  religions,  viz.  the 
agencv  of  Satan  and  the  depravity  of  man.    And  they  are  not 
bound  in  argument  to  be  more  specific  in  adducing  its  causes, 
although  the  history  of  the  Churcn  affords  them  abundant  ma- 
terials for  doing  so,  which  they  have  not  failed  to  employ.    In 
order  to  establish  the  general  aoctrine  or  theory  of  a  corruption, 
they  have  merely  to  prove  (what  cannot  be  proved  in  regard  either 
to  tradition  or  development)  that  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  supposition,  and  tnat  therefore  it  is  possible ;  and  further, 
that  there  is  enough,  both  antecedently  in  general  considerations, 
and  in  the  actual  history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  corruptions  would  be,  and  have  been,  intro- 
duced into  it.    This  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  general  theory 
of  corruption.    Then  follows  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
case,  and  this  requires  a  specification  of  what  the  alleged  cor- 
ruptions are,  with  the  necessary  proofs  that  this  is  indeed  their 
true  character.  Mr.  Newman  writes  as  if  he  wished  to  convey 
the  impression  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  expound, 
establish,  and  apply  this  doctrine,  when  he  must  know  that  the 
exposition,  defence,  and  application  of  it,  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  very  sum  and  suDstance  of  all  that  has  been  written 
against  the  Ohurch  of  Rome.     Oh,  but  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
give  any  attention  to  this  theory  of  a  corruption,  till  he  is  ^^  dis- 
tinctly informed  what  the  real  Christian  doctrine  or  evaftgelical 
message  is,  or,  if  there  be  any,  from  what  sources  it  is  £^wn, 
how  those  sources  are  ascertained  to  us,  and  what  is  a  corrup- 
tion.''   Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  lurking  indications  given  in 
this  passage,  of  the  scepticism  or  infidelity  of  Romanism,  we  have 
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to  assert  that  all  these  conditions  have  been  often  and  abundantly 
complied  with,  and  that  Mr.  Newman  must  have  been  well  a^vare 
of  this.  Protestants  are  the  defenders  of  the  theory  of  a  corrup- 
tion,  and  they  have,  times  without  number,  fully  stated,  and  con- 
clusively established,  their  views  upon  all  those  points  on  which 
Mr.  Newman  still  desiderates  ^'distinct  information,"  and  on 
which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate,  that  distinct  information 
has  never  been  given,  and  cannot  be  procured.  The  "  real  Chris- 
tian doctrine  or  evangelical  message"  is  Protestantism  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Bomanism,  the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn 
is  the  written  word  of  God,  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  are  ascertained  to  us  by  all  those  ar^ments 
which  Protestants  and  Romanists  use  in  common  in  ar^umg  with 
infidels,  and  a  corruption  is  any  thing  that  is  either  aii*ectly  or 
indirectly  opposed  to  what  is  contained  in  or  deducible  from  the 
statements  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Newman  knows  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  these  are  the  views  which  have  been  always  maintained, 
openly  and  fiilly,  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  a  corruption ; 
yet  he  declines  to  consider  that  theory,  because,  forsooth,  he  can 
get  no  distinct  information  as  to  the  view^  of  its  supporters  upon 
these  points  I  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  investigation  of  some 
of  these  topics  extends  beyond  the  field  of  a  mere  nistorical  exa- 
mination of  Christianity,  to  which  Mr.  Newman  professes  to  con- 
fine himself,  but  he  knows  well  enough  that  his  opponents  deny 
altogether  the  possibility  or  competency  of  deciding  what  is  the 
real  Ciiristian  doctrine,  and  what  are  corruptions  of  it,  fix)m  a 
mere  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and,  however 
he  might  restrict  his  own  speculations,  he  has  no  right  to  assume 
the  non-existence,  or  the  falsehood,  of  principles  which  his  oppo- 
nents assert,  and  undertake  to  prove,  to  be  essential  to  a  right 
decision  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Protestants  have  often  proved, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  prove  again,  that  there  is  no  argument 
derived  from  any  source  which  shows  it  to  be  either  impossible 
or  improbable  that  corruption  should  prevail  m  the  Church,  that 
there  are  many  considerations  which  make  this  very  probable, 
or  rather  certain,  a  priori^  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  corrup- 
tions have  been  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  have  prevailed 
long  and  widely,  and  that  all  the  doctrines  and  practices  in  which 
Romanists  difter  fi-om  Protestants,  rank  under  this  head.  And 
while  they  derive  their  coDclusive  proofs  in  support  of  these  posi- 
tions from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  can  also  produce  much 
firom  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  greatly  confirms  their 
truth. 

We  have  examined  all  that  Mr.  Newman  has  adduced  in  op- 
position to  the  theory  of  the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  m 
the  Church,  as  generally  held  by  Protestants ;  and  this  is  the 
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only  Md  and  formidable  lival  to  his  own  the(»y  <£  deVelopmmV 
Sot  he  of  coune  does  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the  theory 
of  tradition^  and  of  the  Disciplina  Arcani^  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  available  for  his  purposes. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  he  has  not  disposed  of  the 
Protestant  theory  in  a  very  satisfactory  or  creditable  way  ;  bat 
we  have  not,  as  yet,  heard  any  thing  direct  or  positive,  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  development*  What  there  is  of  tlus 
nature  is  contained  in  the  second  chapter,  one  of  the  i^rtest 
in  the  work.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled,  ^^  on  the  develop^ 
ment  of  ideas,"  and  it  consists  chiefly  of  an  abstract  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  indicated,  as  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  advancement  of  the  dii^ 
ftrent  l»*Bnches  of  knowledge,  with  an  attempt  to  deduce,  from 
these  general  principles  applicable  to  ordinary  human  know^ 
ledge,  certain  tests  for  distinguishing  between  true  developments 
and  corruptions.  It  contains  scarcely  any  thing  that  bears 
directly  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  unless  we  concede,  what  Mr. 
Newman  quietly  assumes,  viz.  that  the  £act  that  God  has  given  ua 
a  written  revelation  of  his  will,  and  has  afforded  us  no  other  cer« 
tain  means  of  knowing  what  he  would  have  us  to  believe  and  to 
do,  makes  no  difference  in  the  case,  does  not  take  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  in  some  reepectSy  out  of  the 
sph^^  of  principles  and  rules  applicable  to  the  ordinary  opera* 
tions  of  the  human  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowleclge,  but 
leaves  men  as  much  discretion,  as  full  a  liberty,  to  ^^  add  and  eke," 
as  if  no  such  written  revelation  had  been  given.  The  second 
chapter  is  entitled,  ^^  on  the  development  of  Christian  ideas  ante* 
cedently  considered,"  and  it  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  first, 
"on  the  probability  of  developments  in  Christianity;"  and  the 
second,  "  on  the  probabiHty  of  a  develojmig  authority  in  Chziatian^ 
ity ;"  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  expect  whatever  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  developments  in  the  Christiaii  system 
generally,  that  is,  of  additions  which  are  true  and  legitimate  in 
themselves,  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  original 
doctrines  of  the  system,  and  intended  by  God  to  be  ultimately 
brought  out  and  adopted  by  the  Church,  though  neither  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  nor  taught  by  the  apostles.  Now 
tlie  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Newman  in  support  of  the  general 
antecedent  probability  of  developments  in  Christianity,  just  con<^ 
lists,  1st,  of  a  pressing  of  the  analogy  from  the  ordinary  operas 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  in  acquiring  and  applying  common 
knowledge ;  and  this  is  done  very  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Wegscheider,  and  other  German  neologians ;  and  2d,  of  a  selection 
of  the  old  Romish  objections  against  the  sufficiency  rfnd  perfection 
<tf  the  written  word.  He  bnngs  forward  and  dwells  upon  the 
old  Romish  and  Neologian  cavils  about  the  Bible  not  deciding  at 
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dU  w>mb  Ii&poi*tant  questions,  sach  ad  that  of  the  canon^  unfold^ 
ing  others  very  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  being  intended  ft*  all 
ages  and  countries,  while  specially  adapted,  in  many  respects,  to 
a  particular  period  and  locality,  and  having  "  a  structure  so  un- 

Kstematic  and  various,  and  a  style  so  figurative  and  indirect^ 
at  no  one  would  presume,  at  first  sight,  to  say  what  is  in  it  and 
what  is  not"  We  need  not  discuss  these  topics ;  they  ibrm  a 
part  of  the  usual  common-places  in  the  controversy  with  BomaB<« 
ists  u^n  the  subject  of  the  Bule  of  Faith,  and  they  are  stated, 
we  thmk,  with  more  plausibDity  by  Wegscheider,  in  the  chapter 
6oni  which  we  formerly  quoted ;  who  nas  also  the  additional 
merit  of  honestly  admitting  that  the  theoiy  in  support  of  which 
they  are  adduced,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  a  super- 
natural revelation,  cum  persuasione  de  revelatione  eupematUraliao 
mirtieulosa  mininu  coneilianda.  The  only  thing  in  this  section 
which  has  the  appearance  of  novelty  is,  the  position  that  God's 
revelations  to  men  £rom  the  beginning,  through  the  series  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostleSy 
have  been  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  development,  the  lateir 
revelations  bringing  out  more  fully  what  was,  in  some  sense,  coUf* 
tained  in  previous  ones,  though  not  so  as  to  be  generally  available* 
But  the  analogy  fails  in  one  essential  particular,  vis*  that  God 
made  all  these  developments  of  previous  revelations  through  in*** 
spired  men,  who  were  commissioned,  not  merely  to  develop  ^pre^ 
vious  revelations,  but  also  to  communicate  new  ones.  And  as 
God  has  given  us  no  inspired  men  since  the  time  of  the  apostles^ 
the  fair  inference  is,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  farther 
objective  developments  of  previous  revelations,  which  it  should  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Church  to  receive.  Developments  by  in^ 
spired  men,  no  doubt,  continued  firom  the  first  revelation  till  the 
termination  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  Mr.  Newman  thinks  it 
impossible  to  fix  the  time  when  they  ceased. 

"Moreover,  while  it  is  certain  that  developments  of  revelation  pro- 
ceeded all  throngh  the  old  dispensation  down  to  the  very  end  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  5  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  thij 
beginnings  of  apoetolioal  teaching  after  his  ascension,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  unable  to  fix  an  historical  point  at  which  the  growth  of  doc- 
triae  ceased,  and  the  mle  of  faith  was  once  for  all  settled ;  not  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  for  St.  Peter  had  still  to  learn  at  Joppa  about  the 
baptism  of  Cornelius ;  not  at  Joppa  and  Cesarea,  for  St.  Paul  had  to 
write  his  epistles ;  not  on  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  for  St.  Ignatius 
had  to  establish  Uie  doctrine  of  Episcopacy ;  not  then,  nor  for  many 
years  after,  for  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  still  undeter-^ 
mined.*— P.  107. 

We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  in  any  thing  here  adduced  whr 
developments  or  additions  to  the  system  of  divine  truth,  whiczi 
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were  intended  to  be  received  by  the  Church  as  authoritative  and 
binding  may  not  have  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  last  man  to 
whom  Grod  was  pleased  to  give  the  gift  of  inspiration.  Mr.  New- 
man is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy 
was  not  introduced  till  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  and 
that  it  was  Ignatius — ^that  is,  the  author  of  the  epistles  which  bear 
his  name — ^who  ^^established"  it;  but  that  is  just  tne  reason,  and  we 
reckon  it  a  very  sufficient  one,  why  we  reject  the  doctrine.  We 
know  no  evidence  that  this  doctrine  was  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  inspiration,  and  therefore  we  reftise  to  receive  it. 
The  subject  of  the  canon  stands  upon  a  totally  different  footing. 
The  settlement  of  the  question, — ^what  are  the  books  that  compose 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament?  does  not  profess  to  rest  upon 
a  divine  revelation.  God  has  not  directly  communicated  to  us  this 
information,  but  left  us  to  collect  it  from  ordinary  sources ;  and  we 
can  prove  what  we  believe  upon  this  point,  by  satisfactoryevidence, 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  opposition  to  the  cavils  both 
of  Bomanists  and  of  infidels.  We  have  now  stated  the  substance 
of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Newman  thinks  *^  we 
may  &irly  conclude  that  Christian  doctrine  admits  of  formal, 
legitimate,  and  true  developments ;  or  of  developments  contem- 
plated by  its  divine  author," — (p.  113.)  The  second  section  of 
this  chapter,  '^  on  the  probability  of  a  developing  authority  in 
Christianity,"  is,  as  Mr.  Newman  admits,  (p.  117,)  just  a  discus- 
sion of  the  old  topic  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  Church, 
of  course,  being  assumed  to  be  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  does  not 
profess  to  deal  with  the  Scriptural  proofs  which  Eomanists  com- 
monly adduce  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  but  merely  with  those 
vague,  general  presumptions,  by  which  they  imagine  they  can 
show,  that  it  is  very  necessary  and  expedient  that  there  should  be 
a  permanent,  visible,  infallible  guide  in  religious  matters,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  a  guide  has 
been  appointed.  There  is  nothing'material  in  this  section  but 
what  is  lound,  in  substance,  in  the  ordinary  Popish  works  upon 
the  subject;  and,  therefore,  we  ne6d  not  dwell  upon  it.  The 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  not  one  that  ought  to 
rest  upon  presumptions  and  probabilities.  It  requires  to  be 
proved,  and  proved  by  very  clear  and  cogent  evidence — evidence 
connecting  the  doctrine  directly  with  the  testimony  of  God  him- 
self. If  uie  Romanists  could  only  establish  this  doctrine,  they 
might  dispense  with  any  attempt  to  establish  any  other.  Were 
we  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  living  infallible  guide,  whom  we 
Were  bound  to  obey,  we  would  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
theory,  of  tradition,  or  the  theory  of  development ;  we  would,  of 
course,  believe  whatever  doctrine  he  propounded  to  us,  whether 
he  pretended  to  have  had  it  handed  d!own  from  the  Apostles,  or 
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to  have  developed  it  himself.  We  concede  to  Mr.  Newman  that^ 
if  the  theory  of  development  be  true,  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
ffiiide  appears  still  stronger  than  upon  the  old  theory  of  tradition ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  development,  without  an  infallible  developing 
authority,  would  throw  all  things  into  inextricable  confusion,  ana 
leave  every  man  to  be  practically  a  rule  to  himself.  The  Bation- 
alists  of  course  stop  here.  By  means  of  the  theorj'  of  develop- 
ment, they  keep  up  a  show  of  paying  some  deference  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  while,  by  means  of  the  same  theory,  without  Mr, 
Newman's  Bomish  addition  of  an  infallible  developing  authority, 
they  make  human  reason  the  ultimate  judge  and  standard  of  all 
things.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  before  leaving  this  subject,  that 
Mr.  Newman  gives,  as  might  be  expected,  some  indications  of 
trying  the  same  juggle  between  infallibility  and  development, 
which  the  old  Romish  writer's  practised  between  infallibility  and 
tradition.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  infallible  Church 
should  not  before  have  discovered  this  theory  of  development,  and 
that  she  should  have  gone  on  for  so  many  centuries,  developing 
at  a  great  rate,  while  all  along  she  did  not  know  that  she  was 
developing,  but  constantly  believed  and  declared,  that  the  nume* 
rous  additions  which  she  was  making  to  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  were,  if  not  deducible  from  the  written  word,  at  least 
contained  in  the  "  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions"  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  her  ? 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  nature  of  the  argument 
lu  behalf  of  the  existing  developments  of  Christianity,"  and  it 
professes  to  explain  the  general  character  and  object  of  the  theory, 
the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  it  ought  to  rest,  and  the  maiv^ 
ner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  applied.  Mr.  Newman  labours  in  this 
chapter  to  show,  that  probability  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
admission  of  the  theoiy,  and  tries  to  proVe,  by  instances,  that  the 
theory,  being  admitted,  invests  with  a  certain  measure  of  proba- 
bility, some  of  the  additions  which  the  Church  of  Borne  has  made 
to  the  scriptural  system  of  doctrine  and  worship.  It  contains 
nothing  in  the  way  of  argument,  the  substance  of  which  has  not 
been  ahready  considered.  The  five  remaining  chapters,  forming 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  work,  are  occupied  with  the  ex* 
position,  illustration,  and  application  of  seven  tests,  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  a  development 
and  a  corruption ;  and,  through  the  whole  of  them,  he  keeps  in 
view  two  distinct  objects,  widiout,  however,  taking  due  pains  to 
distinguish  them,  viz.,  1st.  to  establish  the  general  position,  that 
it  is  practicable  to  discriminate,  with  some  accuracy  and  certainty, 
between  a  legitimate  development  and  a  corruption ;  and,  2d.  to 
produce,  by  a  selection  of  instances,  some  probable  ground  for 
believing  tnat,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  Bomish  additions  to 
the  scriptural  system,  are  not  corruptions  but  legitimate  develop. 
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ments*  If  it  were  once  conceded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  God 
^tthe  Christian  system,  astanght  by  the  apostles,  should  be  largely 
developed  in  subsequent  ages,  and  that  these  developments  were  to 
bebinoing  upon  the  Church,  the  questions  would  then  immediately 
arise,  is  there  any  mode  of  distinguishing  with  certainty  between 
developments  and  corruptions  1  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  The  proof 
of  an  infallible  developing  authority  would  be  the  best  answer  to 
these  questions,  and  Mr.  Newman  is  willing  enough  to  have 
recourse  to  this  solution  when  others  fail  him.  But,  like  other 
Jlomanists,  he  is  in  some  measure  aware  that  the  infallibility  g£ 
the  Church  has  about  enough  to  bear  already,  and  he  would  rather 
avoid,  if  he  could,  making  any  addition  to  the  burden.  He, 
therefore,  exerts  his  utmost  ingenuity  in  devising  and  illustrating 
certain  tests,  by  which  developments  may  be  distinguished  from 
oorruptions,  and  by  which  Bomish  additions  may  be  shown  to 
rank  under  the  former  head.  He  does  not  attempt  a  formal  defi- 
nition of  what  a  development,  as  distinguished  from  a  corruption, 
i»  I  but  his  general  notion  of  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  is  a  doc- 
trine which,  though  not  contained  in  Scripture,  or  taught  by  the 
apostles,  yet  harmonizes  with  the  original  and  primitive  system, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  way  or  other  involved  in  and 
growing  out  of  it,  or,  at  least,  as  somehow  connected  with  it :  and 
he  has  to  prove,  if  he  can,  that  such  developments  might  be  made 
in  subsequent  ages  and  might  be  binding  upon  the  Church,  and 
that  this  character  attaches  to  the  Komish  additions  to  the  apos- 
tolic system.  We  deny  the  possibility  of  proving  this  in  regard 
to  particular  cases.  Additions  which  contradict  the  particidar 
statements  or  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  Scripture  are,  of 
eouive,  to  be  rejected  as  corruptions.  But  even  though  this 
^und  of  rejection  could  not  be  directly  established  against  them, 
and  although,  therefore,  they  might  approach  to  Mr.  Newman's 
general  idea  of  developments,  no  proof  could  be  adduced  that 
they  were  authoritative  or  binding.  Li  order  to  impose  upon  the 
Church  an  obligi^on  to  receive  them,  they  must  either  be  traced 
back  to  inspiration,  or  they  must  be  guaranteed  as  they  emerge 
]by  an  infallilblje  authority^  On  no  foundation  but  on  one  or  other 
ef  l^ese  two,  can  an  obligation  to  receive  them  be  based.  They 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  some  men  as  plausible, 
beautiftil,  and  ingenious,  as  well  adapted  to  improve  the  scheme  of 
divine  truth,  or  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  5  but  some- 
thing more  is  necessarv  to<dntide  them  to  a  place  in  the  &ith  and 
practice  of  the  Churcn ;  ^and,  unless  they  are  either  traceable  to 
the  apostles,  or  are  guaranteed  by  an  infallible  authority,  they  want 
what  both  Protestants  and  Bomanists  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
indiipensable.  Romanists  have  been  accustomed  to  boast  that 
their  system,  and  that  alone,  afibrded  to  men:  a  sure  ground  for 
a  divine  and  mfi^ble  faith ;  but  upon  the  theoi^  of  development, 
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all  possibility  of  giving  any  thing  like  oertainty  or  assuranoe  is  cut 
off,  unless  every  thing  be  at  once  resolved  into  the  infallibility  of  a 
developing  authority ;  and  this  is  a  use  and  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility  from  which  many  Romanists  have  shrunk, 
even  under  the  old  theory  of  tradition  and  Catholic  consent. 
Mr.  Newman  himself  shrinks  from  it,  and  virtually  professes,  (p. 
115,)  tha^  an  infallible  developing  authority  is  necessary  or  use- 
ful in  this  matter  only  for  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  while 
men  of  science  and  literature  may,  he  thinks,  attain  to  certainty 
on  the  subject  by  other  processes.     ♦*  To  a  theologian  who  could 
take  a  general  view,  and  also  possessed  an  intimate  and  minute 
knowleoge,  of  its  history,  they  (the  developments  of  Christianity) 
would  doubtless,  upon  the  whole,  be  easily  distinguishable  by 
their  own  characters,  and  require  no  foreign  aid  to  point  them 
out,  no  external  authority  to  ratify  them/' — (p.  115.)     Eational- 
ists,  of  course,  say  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  just  as  well  en- 
titled, ap^rt  from  the  authority  of  tne  Church,  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  and  to  use  their  own  discretion,  in  abridging  and  cur- 
tailing apostolic  Christianity,  as  the  Romanists  in  developing  and 
enlarging  it.     He  thus  gives  loose  reins  to  philosophical  discus- 
sion and  historical  investigation,  and  upon  these  fields  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself.    It  seems  to  us,  that  the  man  who,  after 
due  Investigation,  has  persuaded  himselfthat  the  ^tem  of  doctrine, 
government,  and  worship,  held  in  the  modem  Church  of  Rome, 
15  a  legitimate  development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  should  be  willing  and  ready  to  maintain,  tnat  the 
polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  was  a  deve- 
lopment and  not  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  and 
that  the  pharisaic  system  of  our  Saviour's  days  was  a  develop- 
ment and  not  a  corruption  of  the  religion  which  God  communi- 
cated to  the  Jews  through  Moses.     There  is  one  very  curious  and 
amusing  passage  in  which  Mr.  Newman  has,  incautiouslv  we 
venture  to  thinfe,  presented  a  considerable  number  of  his  devel- 
opments, nakedly,  in  one  view,  and  in  immediate  juxta-position 
with  each  other ;  and  we  regard  it  as  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to 
expose,  to  any  man  of  common  discernment,  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  theory,  and  the  thorough  recklessness  with 
which  he  applies  it.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  incarnation  is  the  antecedent  of  the  doctrine  of  mediation,  and 
the  archetype  both  of  the  sacramental  principle  and  of  the  merits  of 
martyrs  and  saints,  their  invocation  and  cultus.  Prom  the  sacramental 
principle  come  the  sacraments  properly  so  called ;  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  holy  See  as  its  type  and  centre ;  the  authority  of  Coun- 
cils ;  the  sanctity  of  rites  ^  the  veneration  of  holy  places,  shrines,  images, 
vessels,  &CDiture,  and  vestments.  Of  the  sacramoits,  baptism  is  de-> 
veloped  into  confirmation,  on  the  one  hand ;  into  penance,  purgitfory, 
aQ4  i»4idg^«ae99  on  the  ^th^r ;  and  ^  Such^rist  into  the  Beal  F?q* 
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sence,  adoration  of  the  host,  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  virtue 
of  relics.  Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  leads  to  the  doctrine 
of  justification :  justification  to  that  of  original  sin ;  original  sin  to  the 
merit  of  celibacy," — ^P.  154. 

This  is  surely  enough,  but  we  may  briefly  advert  to  his  seven 
tests  for  distinguishing  between  a  legitimate  development  and  a 
oormption.  These  are, — 1.  The  preservation  of  the  type  or  idea. 
2.  Continuity  of  principles.  3.  Power  of  assimilation.  4.  Early 
anticipation.  5.  Logical  sequence.  6.  Preservative  additions. 
And,  7.  Chronic  continuance.  And  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  is  occupied  with  an  application  of  these  tests  to  the  Bo- 
mish  additions  to  Scriptural  Christianity,  in  order  to  shew  that 
they  make  it  probable,  or  afford  some  plausible  ground  to  believe, 
that  these  additions  were  not  corruptions  but  legitimate  develop- 
ments. To  all  of  them,  individually  and  collectively,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fifth — ^logical  sequence,  the  remark  formerly  made 
applies,  viz.  that  they  are  utterly  inadequate  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  to  give  to  the  additions  which  they  may  seem  to  sanc- 
tion any  binding  power  or  authority.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved, 
as  it  certainly  cannot,  that  all  the  Romish  additions  to  apostolic 
Christianity  preserved  the  original  type  or  idea,  that  they  ex- 
hibited a  certain  continuity  of  principle  and  power  of  assimilation, 
that  they  were  obscurely  indicated  Wore  they  were  ftiUy  deve- 
loped, that  they  seemed  fitted,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  to  pre- 
serve and  confirm  some  parts  of  the  original  system,  and  that  they 
had  lasted  for  a  long  period  even  in  the  face  of  much  opposition ; 
all  this  would  not  give  them  a  valid  claim  upon  our  reception  and 
obedience.  Could  all  this  be  proved  in  jregard  to  Bomish  addi- 
tions, Protestants  would  indeed  no  longer  oenounce  them  in  tibe 
terms  which  upon  good  grounds  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  them,  as  perverting  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation,  as 
debasing  and  carnalizing  the  worship  of  the  one  only  living  and 
true  God,  as  interfering  with  the  honour  and  confidence  due  to 
the  only  Saviour  and  Intercessor,  and  as  subjecting  the  con- 
sciences of  men  to  a  degrading  tyranny ;  but  unless  some  other 
principle,  some  higher  authority,  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  they  would  still  hold  themselves  at  full  liberty  to  reject 
them.  Logical  sequence  stands  upon  a  different  footing.  What- 
ever can  be  shewn  to  follow  by  logical  sequence  fix)m  any  of  the 
doctrines  or  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  admitted  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Church ;  and  this  is  substantially  what  Protestants 
mean  when  they  assert  the  binding  authority  of  whatever  can  be 
deduced  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  from  the  word  of 
God.  We  were  rather  surprised  fo  find  a  valid  and  precise  test 
like  this  thrust  into  the  middle  of  so  many  that  are  unsatisiac- 
tory  and  indefinite ;  and  on  turning  to  the  section  where  its  ap- 
plication is  illustrated,  (pp.  397-428,)  we  found  an  attempt  to  prove, 
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that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  developed,  by 
logical  aequeiicej  into  ^^  the. worship  of  angels  and  saints," — ^^  the 
deification  of  the  saints,",  and  *^  the  deification  of  St  Mary," — and 
that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins  developed,  by  logical  sequence^  into  in&nt  baptism,  penance, 
pumitory,  and  the  monastic  rule  I  When  ^^  logical  sequence"  is 
made  to  play  such  ^^  fantastic  tricks,"  we  need  not  wonder  at  any 
thing  that  may  be  brought  out  of  "  continuity  of  principle,^ 
"  power  of  assimilation,"  or  "  preservative  additions." 

The  first  test,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  original  type  or  idea, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  more  definite  and  precise 
than  those  last  mentioned,  and  might  be  admitted  to  afford  a  pjre- 
sumption,  not  indeed  of  the  binding  authority,  but  of  the  compara- 
tive narmlessness,  of  those  additions  to  which  its  applicability  could 
be  established.  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  application 
of  this,  his  primary  test,  occupying  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters, 
one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  book,  does  not  touch  upon  any  one 
of  the  leading  internal  features  of  the  Romish  system  of  doctrine, 
government,  and  worship,  but  consists  merely  of  an  accumulation 
of  little  plausibilities,  derived  from  a  loose  and  declamatory  survey 
of  the  external  aspects  of  the  Church  in  general,  during  the  first 
six  centuries.  From  some  cause  or  other,  certainly  not  want  of 
courage,  as  our  readers  must  be  already  convinced,  Mr.  Newman 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  attempting  to  show  that  the  Bomish 
worship  of  saints,  angels,  and  images,  preserved  the  type,  or 
idea,  of  the  scriptural  restriction  of  all  religious  worship  to  God 
alone;  that  the  Bomish  reliance  upon  the  merits  and  interces- 
sion of  creatures,  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  scriptural 
principle  of  relying  exclusively  upon  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  the  divine  Bedeemer ;  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ma3s  preserved 
the  tjrpe,  or  idea,  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  pertection  of 
Christ's  one  sacrifice  ;  or  that  seven  sacraments,  with  a  load 
of  ceremonies,  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  two  simple 
ordinances  of  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  attempting  this, 
he  merely  skims  over  the  history  oi  the  first  six  centuries,  and 
collects  a  few  points,  bearing  solely  upon  the  general  external 
aspects  of  the  Church,  points  of  a  very  vamie  and  incidental 
description,  and  holds  up  the  modem  Church  of  Borne,  as  pre- 
serving the  type,  or  idea  of  these  things.  In  surveying  the  first 
three  centuries,  he  selects  some  of  the  accusations  then  commonly 
adduced  by  the  heathens  against  the  Christians,  and  shows  that  they 
are  somewhat  similar  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  brought 
by  Protestants  against  the  Church  of  Bome.  The  illustration  of 
this  he  expands  to  about  forty  pages,  and  adduces  it  as  a  proof 
that  the  Church  of  Bome  preserves  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church.  In  surveying  the  fourth  century,  he  collects 
some  indications  of  an  organiz^  and  compacted  Church,  putting 
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forth  same  pretensions  to  Catholioity^  but  recognizing  Borne  as 
its  centre  and  head,  and  standing  in  a  relation  to  heretics  and 
schismatics  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Chnroh 
of  Borne  to  Protestants.  The  &cts  of  the  ease  are  rerj  imper- 
fectly given,  for  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that,  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  idea  of  its  being  necessary  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  See  of  Borne,  in  order  to  being  in  tlie  communion  dP  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  unknown.  But,  even  if  Mr.  Newman's 
view  of  the  case  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  would  not  afford 
.even  the  slightest  presumption  that  the  Bomish  additions  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of 
tl^e  original.  In  surveying  the  fiilh  and  sixth  centuries,  Mr. 
Newman  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  important  and  commanding 
influence  which  the  Church  of  Bome  then  exerted,  in  maintaining 
and  preserving  scriptural  views  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  It  is  not  disputed  by  Protestants^  that  the 
Church  of  Bome  has  continu^  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
.Scripture  upon  these  important  points,  and  that  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  she  rendered  some  important  services  to 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  in  this  matter,  but  these  facts  are  alto- 
gether, and  most  manifestly,  irrelevant  to  the  object  for  which 
fliey  are  adduced.* 

Now,  this  is  the  substance  of  all  that  Mr.  Newman  has  brought 
forward  in  illustrating  and  applying  the  "  preservation  of  the  tvpe, 
or  idea,"  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Bomisn  additions  to  New  4'es- 
tament  Christianity,  are  legitimate  developments  and  not  cor* 
ruptions.  This  is  the  first  test  which  he  lays  down,  it  is  that 
which  he  illustrates  at  greatest  length,  it  is  the  most  precise  and 
the  most  plausible  of  the  whole  seven,  except  logical  sequence, 
and  yet  this  is  all  he  makes  of  it.  Continuity  of  principle,  power 
of  assimilation,  and  preservative  additions,  are  far  too  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  afford  too  much  scope  for  loose  and  inooherent 
speculation  about  the  connexion  of  ideas  after  the  German 
fashion,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  as  tests  to  discriminate  be^ 
tween  developments  and  corruptions,  and  Mr.  Newman's  illus- 
trations of  them  are  just  what  might  be  expected  iVom  the  specie 


*  Although  the  Romanists  are  very  fond  of  boasting  of  the  zealous  support  which 
the  See  of  Rome  gave  to  the  orthodox  dootrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  person  of  Christ  in  early  ages,  and  have  fair  ground  for  doing  ao^  It  idiould 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  some  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  controversies 
upon  those  points  which  are  very  perplexing  to  those  of  them  who  maintaii^  the 
infaUibiUty  of  the  Pope.  In  the  fourth  oeniury,  Pope  Liberiua  subscribed  an  Arisn 
oraedy  eondeouied  Athaoasiusy  and  persecuted  the  orthodoit  Trinitariaas ;  and  in 
tlie  seventh  century.  Pope  Honorius  sanctioned  the  error  of  the  Monothelilos,  vid 
was  in  eonseqnenee  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  tlie  Sixth  General  Council.  Thete 
faeti  are  ftdi^  estafaUshod  by  Boaeuei  in  }m  Deftnsio  DedaratiomiB  CUri' GaUiDuiti, 
P.  ii.i  liib.  xi),  and  xiv. 
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mens  already  pren.  The  two  remaining  tests  are  early  antioi- 
patioDy  and  chronic  continuance.  Bat  these  do  not  of  themselves 
afford  any  presumption  in  favour  of  Romish  additions  to  Christi- 
anity, Corruptions  might  be  early  indicated  in  their  germs,  and^ 
aUker  being  expanded^  might  prevail  long  and  widely,  as  well  as 
legitimate  developments.  There  were  early  indications  of  some 
Hiomish  additions  to  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  but  they  can  be 
proved  to  be  corruptions  notwithstanding  this ;  and  although 
jKomanists  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the  long  duration  and  seeming 
stability  of  their  system,  and  although  some  of  them  have  dressed 
up  this  topic  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  way,  it  is  mere  decla* 
mation  and  not  argument. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  turn  Mr.  Newman's  tests 
against  himself,  and  to  collect  under  each  of  the  seven  heads  a  good 
deal  of  matter  from  the  history  of  the  Church  which  would  afford 
strong  presumptions  that  the  tenets  held  by  the  Romanists,  in. 
opposition  to  Protestants,  were  not  legitimate  developments,  but 
corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  But  Protestants 
would  reckon  this  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time,  as  they  be- 
lieve the  written  Word  to  be  the  only  legitimate  and  really  valid 
test,  as  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  presumptions  and 
probabilities,  and  think  they  can  demonstrate  by  a  airect  com- 
parison of  the  two,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  (Jhurch  of  Rome 
18  a  corruption,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 

In  applying  his  seven  tests  to  the  object  of  making  it  probable 
that  many  of  the  Romish  additions  were  not  corruptions,  but 
legitimate  developments  of  genuine  Christianity,  Mr,  Newman 
goes  over  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  brings  in  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  displaying  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing. TVe  could  easily  select  instances  in  which  it  might  be 
shewn,  ihat  his  arguments  are  sophistical,  and  that  his  repre- 
sentations of  particular  statements  in  ancient  authors  ana  of 
particular  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  are  very  partial, 
defective,  and  erroneous.  But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  attempt- 
ing this. 

As  Mr.  Newman  believes  that  the  Tridentine  system  is  a  legi- 
timate development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  the  Apostolic,  it  is 
quite  natural  and  consistent  that  he  should  also  oelieve,  that 
modem  Rationalism  and  Socinianism  are  lemtimate  develop- 
ments, and  not  corruptions  of  the  principles  ot  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin* This  he  repeatedly  asserts,  and  adduces  one  or  two  little 
circumstances  to  give  it  probability.  Both  positions  may  be 
fairly  said  to  carry  absurdity  upon  their  face,  and  to  be  palpably 
contradictory  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Popery  is  a 
corruption,  and  not  a  legitimate  development,  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, and  Rationalism  and  Socinianism  are  corruptions  and 
not  legitimate  developments  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
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It  is  a  veiy  common  allegation  of  Bomaiiists^  that  Nationalism 
and  Socinianism  are  the  natural  results  or  the  legitimate  develop- 
ments of  the  principles  of  the  Beformers.  And  yet  the  position 
is  so  palpably  absurd  that  some  Komanists  of  high  standing  have 
been  ashamed  of  it.  Mohler,  one  of  the  broachers  of  the  uieory 
of  development,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  defender  of 
Bomanism  in  the  present  generation  (he  died  in  1838)  disposes 
of  it  in  this  way : — 

''  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained 
such  easy,  unqualified,  and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctrine 
which  denies  the  fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  farther  development  of  that  which  asserts  that  in  Adam  we  are 
all  become  incurable,  or  that  a  system  which  exalts  human  reason 
and  freedom  above  all  things,  must  be  considered  as  an  ulterior  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine  that  human  reason  and  freedom  are  a  mere 
nothingness ;  in  short,  that  a  system  which  stands  in  the  most  pointed 
general  contradiction  with  another,  should  be  admired  as  its  consum- 
mation. Begarded  from  one  point  of  view,  the  modem  Protestant 
theology  (BationaUsm)  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete re-action  against  the  elder  one.  In  the  modem  theology,  reason 
took  a  fearful  vengeance  for  the  total  system  of  repression  practised 
upon  her  by  the  Beformers,  and  did  the  work  of  a  most  thorough  dc- 
stmction  of  all  the  opinions  put  forth  by  the  latter." 

And  then,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  bear  too  hard  upon  a 
favourite  allegation  of  his  firiends,  he  adds, 

*'  There  is,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered,  but  this  we  must  pass  over 
unnoticed." — (Symbolism,  Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149,  150.) 

We  have  now  stated  and  examined  the  whole  substance  of  Mr. 
Newman^s  book,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  an  argumentative  character^ 
and  bears  upon  the  leading  general  principles  of  the  controversy 
between  Bomanists  and  !rrotestants ;  and  we  have  shewn,  we 
think,  that  if  it  really  does  unfold  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  he  was  led  to  join  the  Church  of  Bome,  he  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  grounds  on  which  Bomanists  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  defend  their  cause,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  substituting 
any  that  are  more  solid  and  satisfactory  in  their  room* 

We  have  said  that  the  secession  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
virtually  settles  the  question  of  the  general  tendency  of  Trao- 
tarian  or  High  Church  views.  There  are  obvious  reasons,  suf- 
ficiently numerous  and  powerful,  to  lead  men  to  remain  in 
the  Church  of  England  as  long  as  they  can,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  have  acted  in  opposition  to  all  these 
influences,  is  a  much  more  decisive  indication  of  the  real  ten- 
dency of  Tractarianism  than  the  fact  that  many  Tractarians  have 
remained  behind.     Bomanism  is  the  legitimate  development  of 
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Tractarianism,  standing  to  it  in  a  very  different  relation  from 
that  in  which  Socinianism  stands  to  Calvinism.  Tractarianism 
substantially  agrees  with  Bonianism  in  corrupting,  and  in  tha 
way  in  which  it  corrupts,  the  rule  of  faith,  the  divine  method  of 
justification,  and  the  wnole  worship  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Their  agreement  upon  these  points  is  great  and  sub- 
stantial, while  their  differences  are  trifling  and  incidental.  Trac- 
tarians  used  to  boast  that  their  principles  were  the  only  ones  on 
which  the  Church  of  Bome  could  be  successfallv  opposed,  and 
confidently  predicted,  that  though  Bomanism  mi&;ht  get  acces- 
sions from  other  parties,  it  would  get  none  from  them.  This  is 
set  forth  with  much  confidence  and  complacency  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  "  Church  Principles,"  and  by  Dr.  f^usey  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Pusey,  indeed,  has  dis- 
covered a  statistical  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  position,  "  In 
Scotland,  no  member  of  the  Church  (the  Prelatic)  has  fallen  off 
to  Bomanism ;  in  Edinburgh  alone  the  Bomanists  boast  of  100 
converts  from  Presbyterianism  yearly."  (P.  221.)  But  to  do  him 
justice,  we  must  mention,  that  he  had  even  then  (in  1839)  some 
&int  and  lurking  apprehension  that  Satan  might  succeed  in  in- 
juring the  cause  of  Cnurch  principles  by  tempting  some  of  their 
defenders  to  go  over  to  Bomanism.  He  was  confident,  how- 
ever, that  if  cases  of  this  kind  should  occur,  they  would  be  found 
only  among  the  least  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  party.  "  It 
were  nothmg  whereat  to  be  dismayed,  were  Satan  allowed  in 
some  cases  to  pervert  these  doctrines,  and  to  mislead  into  Popery 
some  who  had  partially  embraced  them,"  (p.  237.)  What  does 
he  say  now  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  f  And  what  will  he 
do  to  recover  them  from  the  snare  of  Satan  ?  It  must  be  very 
mortifying  to  Dr.  Pusey  to  find  that  some  of  the  extracts  from 
M»  Newman's  writings,  which  he  paraded  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  proofs  that  the  Tractarians 
were  opposed  to  Bomanism,  and  had  no  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion, are  now  brouffht  forward  by  Mr.  Newman  himself,  in  the 
preface  to  this  booK  on  Development  for  the  purpose  of  being 
retracted.  It  was  very  manifest  all  along,  that  while  the  Trac- 
tarians expressed  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  particular  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Bomanists,  they  had  really,  though  probably 
to  some  extent  unconsciously,  embraced  the  whole  siu^stance,  all 
the  guiding  and  fundamental  principles,  of  Popery,  almost  every 
thing  about  it  that  makes  it  injurious  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  while  we  do  not 
wonder  that  many  of  them  remain  in  the  Church  of  England, 
neither  are  we  surprised  that  many,  and  these  not  the  least  able, 
learned,  and  conscientious,  have  joined  the  communion  of  thQ 
Church  of  Bome, 
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Oke  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  we  derive  firom  the  stndjr 
of  nature  and  from  the  history  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  to  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  general  laws  firom  the  insulated 
trntM  which  observation  and  experiment  continually  siipply4  A 
tsuct  may  surprise  us  by  its  novelty,  or  a  phenomenon  startk  us 
by  its  beauty,  but  a  law  clearly  tmfolded,  and  distinctly  appre- 
hended, inspires  a  different  feeling,  and  suggests  a  higher  train 
of  thought.  In  the  laws  of  Nature  we  recosnijEe  Nature's  Law-» 
giver;  and  standing  withiiv  the  magic  circle  of  their  influence, 
we  leiel  ourselves  subject  to  his  power,  and  placed  under  his 
government.  Previous  to  the  discipline  and  culture  of  the  mind 
we  are  but  little  conversant  with  the  existence  dT  natural  law» 
The  succession  of  day  and  night — ^the  return  of  the  seasons^-*' 
and  the  periodical  growth  and  decay  of  animal  and  v^tuble 
liiiB,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy— but  in  pnn 
portion  to  that  familiarity  they  lose  their  hold  over  the  mind, 
and  as  objects  of  perception  rather  than  the  results  of  study,  thejr 
neither  arrest  the  attention  nor  arouse  the  judgment. 

When  the  young  Astronomer  has  traced  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  sjrstem  of  the  planets  has  been  established,  and  all 
their  movements  and  pertuniations  reduced  to  arithm^cal  cal* 
oulation ;  when  he  can  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon 
vrith  unerring  certainty,  and  determine  the  very  instant  when  a 
satellite  shall  disappear  behind  the  body,  or  enter  the  shadow  of 
its  planet,  he  then  only  has  obtained  a  distinct  coneeptioon^^ 
natural  law.  In  other  departments  of  the  material  universe, 
laws  equally  rigorous  and  universal  have  been  established ;  but 
there  are  still  whole  classes  of  phenomena  over  which  scienoe  haa 
not  yet  wielded  her  sceptre,  imd  which  at  present  seem  bevond 
the  reach  of  her  power.  In  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lives  and  breathes,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  he  daily  sees 
and  feels,  and  describes  and  measures,  the  philosopher  stands  in 
acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  it.  He  has 
ascertaineo,  indeed,  its  extent,  its  weight,  and  its  composition ; 
but  though  he  has  mastered  the  law  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
studied  we  electric  agencies  which  influence  its  condition,  he 
cannot  predict  or  even  approximate  to  a  prediction,  whether,  on 
the  morrow,  the  sun  shall  shine,  or  the  rain  fall,  or  the  winds 
blow,  or  the  lightnings  descend.  ^^  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
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w&encd  it  cometli  and  whither  it  goeth."  But  even  ^Eolns 
ragned  by  law^  and  the  god  of  thunder  whom  he  obeyed^  had 
thrown  a  rein  over  the  wildest  of  die  elements.  The  law^  indeed^ 
which  directs  and  restrains  them^  he  has  not  promulgated,  but  if 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  its  nature  and  limits,  we  yet  witness 
the  exercise  of  its  power.  In  every  truce  which  terminates  the 
struggle  of  the  elements^  we  recognize  though  we  see  not  the 
agencies  which  e£fect  it.  Throughout  her  aerial  domains,  where 
science  exercises  but  a  limited  control,  she  is  gradually  strength-^ 
ening  her  authority,  and  in  departments  hitherto  unexplored, 
such  as  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  globe,  through^ 
out  the  atmosphere,  and  during  the  year,  we  now  possess  no  un« 
certain  indications  of  the  existence  of  regular  laws.  If,  for 
example,  we  measure  and  represent  by  lines  the  temperature  of 
every  hour  of  the  revolving  year,  we  cannot  recognize,  in  our 
own  climate  at  least,  any  trace  of  a  law  which  regulates  die  daily 
progression  of  heat.  For  weeks  and  months  the  hourly  varia^ 
tions  ate  of  the  most  capicious  and  irregular  character  |  the 
thennometer  being  sometimes  staticmary  ibr  a  day,  sometimes 
highest  at  midnight  and  lowest  at  noon.  When  we  combine^ 
however^  the  365  observations  at  each  hour,  by  taking  their 
mean,  we  find  that  these  hourly  means  are  the  ordinates  of  A 
curve  of  beautifiil  regularity,  each  of  the  four  branches  of  which 
do  not  differ  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  from 
parabolas  I  The  varying  temperature  of  the  day,  th^refore«  with 
all  its  starts  and  irregnhunities,  is  controlled  by  a  law  as  precise  and 
unerring  as  that  which  regulates  the  planetary  motions.  But 
the  other  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  have  not  yet  been  subjugated 
to  law»  The  wind  and  the  rain,  the  hail  and  the  snow,  the  storm 
and  the  tempest,  seem  to  have  a  will  of  their  own  and  to  triumph 
in  cruel  mockery  over  the  person  and  property  of  man ;  yet,  law** 
less  and  inexoraUe  as  they  are,  we  shall  some  time  or  other  di&* 
cover  their  haunts,  and  disclose  their  secrets,  even  though  we 
may  never  succeed  in  disarming  their  fury  and  reducing  their 
power*  Even  the  hurricane  and  tlie  tornado  must  yet  submit 
to  intellectual  controL  They  may  continue  indeed  to  rage  and 
destroy^  but  we  shall  doubtless  discover  the  locality  wh^e  their 
mischief  is  hatched,  and  bring  to  light  the  terms  of  their  con« 
spiracy  with  the  heat  and  electricity  of  the  tropics.  Nor  shall  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  escape  the  analpis  and  scrutiny  of  genius. 
Though  their  abode  be  on  high  they  have  already  been  brought 
to  the  earth  in  chains,  and  though  their  visits  are  at  present  sudden 
and  startling,  ^et  the  time  will  come  when  the  electric  flash  will 
be  predicted  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  occultation  of  a  star^ 
or  the  emersion  of  a  satellite  from  the  shadow  of  its  planet. 
But,  if  in  the  transparent  vesture  of  ether  which  envelopes  our 
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globe^  and  in  which  every  individual  atom,  so  to  speak,  has  the 
same  will,  or  yields  equal  obedience  to  the  forces  (^  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  gravity,  to  which  it  is  subjected :  if  in  this  pure 
and  naturally  quiet  medium,  we  cannot  reduce  to  law  its  move- 
ments and  perturbations,  how  difficult  must  it  be  to  analyse  the 
phenomena  of  animal  and  spiritual  being,  where  each  living  atom 
nas  its  peculiar  instinct,  or  its  separate  will,  and  every  breathing 
unit  its  free  agency,  evolving  itself  under  the  mysterious  decrees, 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipotent  power !  Even  here,  however, 
there  are  laws  as  rigorous  and  harmonious  as  those  of  the  physi* 
cal  world,  and  every  individual  thought,  and  every  uttered  word, 
and  every  completed  action,  is  the  foreknown  result  of  a  mysteri- 
ous plan  by  which  the  moral  universe  shall  be  placed  in  hanrnmy 
with  its  Maker,  and  in  which  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  unregenerated  man  shall  be  amply  supplied.  If  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit  has  been  prepared  for  our  reception  by 
the  flood,  the  volcano,  and  the  earthquake, — ^by  convulsions  and 
catastrophes  which  modelled  its  surmce  as  the  potter  does  his 
vessels  of  clay : — ^if  it  required  cycles  of  ages  to  form  the  rocks, 
to  prepare  the  fuel,  and  to  sublimate  the  metals  which  civilization 
reouired,  need  we  wonder  tliat  the  moral  universe,  the  sphere  ctf 
fallen  and  guilty  man,  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  the 
blessed,  by  famine  and  by  pestilence,  by  wars  and  revolutions, 
by  bloodshed  and  crime.  Need  it  surprise  us  that  affliction  is 
sent  to  alarm  and  purify  its  inmates,  and  that  the  hurricane 
generated  by  mortal  passion  is  commissioned  to  cleanse  the  soul 
tainted  in  its  birth,  and  defiled  by  every  species  of  corruption. 
But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  authority  of  analogy  that  we  learn 
the  important  lesson,  that  the  moral  has  its  laws  like  the  physical 
world,  and  that  every  individual  mind  in  its  progress  to  eternity 
has  its  allotted  times  and  seasons.  The  records  of  Divine  wisdom 
teach  us  the  same  truth ;  and  .when  guilty  man  has  been  '^  torn 
and  smitten"  by  his  Maker,  he  has  received  the  assurance,  that 
if  he  will  but  "  return  and  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  his  going 
forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning,  and  he  shall  come  unto  us  as 
the  rain, — as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth." 

The  study  of  physical  laws,  therefore,  and  their  extension  to 
new  classes  of  phenomena  which  have  long  resisted  generaliza- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  analogous 
laws  regulate  our  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  relations :  And 
whether  this  conviction  be  the  result  of  our  own  researches,  de- 
riving new  intensity  from  every  law  that  is  added  to  the  worid's 
statute  book,  or  is  received,  as  it  often  must  be,  like  the  best 
portions  of  our  knowledge,  on  the  testimony  of  others,  it  must 
prove  a  sheet-anchor  to  ^e  young  and  unsettled  mind,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  those  revealed  yet  mysterious  truths, 
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whicli  are  not  only  consistent  with  the  highest  philosophy,  but 
which  are  in  reality  philosophy  itself,— that  true  wisdom  which 
outshines  tlie  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  which,  though  acquired 
under  the  full  maturity  of  the  faculties  of  man,  must  yet  be  im- 
bibed with  the  docility,  of  a  child. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  from  the  perusal 
of  the  very  interesting  work  which  we  are  about  to  review. 
Baron  Humboldt,  with  whose  history  and  labours  our  readers 
are  already  well  acquainted,  has  devoted  his  life  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  study  of  terrestrial  philosophy.  Not  content  with 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  traveller,  an  observer,  and  a  collector 
of  facts,  his  philosophic  mind  was  ever,  bent  on  the  establishment 
of  general- laws,  ana  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  generaliza- 
tions regarding  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth, 
— its  magnetical  condition,  and  those  great  features  of  our  globe  ♦ 
which  mould  its  external  form,  and  indicate  its  internal  history. 
With  an  eye  sharp  for  observation,  and  trained  for  induction,  he 
has  surveyed  the  regions  of  civilized  Europe,  the  firozen  steppes^ 
of  Asia,  and  the  burning  plains  of  the  American  continent ;  and  in 
the  work  before  us,  though  relating  principally  to  Central  Asia^. 
he  has  recorded  the  general  results  or  these  laborious  inquiries. 

At  two  different  periods  of  his  life  Baron  Humboldt  cnerished 
the  hope  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Count 
RomanzofF,  he  was  invited  to  accompany  the  embassy  which  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  Thibet  by  the  route  of  Kachghar  and 
Yarkand;  but  the  war  which  burst  out  in  1812,  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  vast  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  this  disap- 
pointment, our  author  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of  the 
Persian  language,  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  travel  into  « 
India  by  Teneran  or  Herat,  and  he  examined  all  the  accessible 
documents  which  throw  any  light  upon  the  orography  and  clim- 
atology of  the  whole  of  Asia.  These  labours  and  researches, 
though  at  first  only  of  a  preparatoiy  character,  were  afterwards 
greatly  extended,  when,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  in  1829,  he  performed  his  celebrated  journey  to  the  Ural 
mountains,  the  Altaian  range  and  the  Caspian  Sea.*  Soon 
after  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  published  a  brief  account 
of  his  researches  in  his  Fragmens  AsiatiqtteSj  a  work  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  When  a  new 
edition  was  called  for  he  resolved  to  publish  it  in  a  more' extend- 
ed form,  and  as  a  new  work,  embracing  materials  which  he  had 
been  collecting  for  12  years,  and  also  corrected  and  enlarged 
views  of  Asiatic  geolog3\ 
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^,|spy8  Hiiiqb<)ldt,,"iu  tl^isp^eir  work  pj;i^jp^  .|gy 


"  ktildied  oij^  !A3A%'it  Wa)}  liot  my  infention.to  delineate  a  pbjsiiSld  picUwe, 

^'^cfetin^Hh^  k¥egrf1aHl!fes- ih'  the' ijtifface'of  fUe^  gi-<mIiaj^]kdHfty^%- 
/ft«MJ(*^  ^Wth'tllejr'ltevi'eli  iftife^ednstHutidn  irf'  %  «rt!rfi<e*)|lifei'^,'*i^ti^r 
1  tile  4iclab]e  ad{>e(it' of  Ti^'temipjraturd  and  dryness:   As'I  9tiU ii^d^lilU^d 
(libe>iu>j|»  efpuhlisMn^  a  (rery  genial  Tfoark  tttiderthdidvpimdeiif  title 
:i£[K^9mp8jl  cojtSaed  myseUf  by  prdfracooe,  in  ivj  Ceatofdl.Ama,  taitbe 

*"'  111 '^Virsuiii'g  this  plailL  BaronHvunboldAhas  tifeatei,  jn'^^^ 

'first  Volumes  of  his  work,  pf  the  upheayal  df  continents,^,  ffi 
&f  t^h(  a^d  elevatio]^  of  mountain  Systems,  of  their  relatiw 
ti^,  and  jqH  the  great '  geological  characters  ty  ^^h^ch  ;tnei^ 

•  (^tpguijlieij-^those  imperishable  features  of  our  j^lohQ  ^  yk^Tcli 
batfifjB  hta  given  variety  to; the  soil,  jkhe  cliroate^  ajid  ijnp^^^ 
i][iicf.Io!fia  or  different  countries,  and  which  liave  eiserci^i^^'sp 
'^o^erftii fm  infiui^nce  over  tribes  ajid  na,tiqii3,  deterihiji^ihjgi^^ 

j'direttlon  ot  tb/eir  migrations,  and  promoting  or  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  iBtellectual  civiUzatioii.  In  discussing  these  nitei^tmg 
subjects,  he  ha^  pointed  out,  what  he  alona  could  do^  the  ^oslo^ 
Mes  and  cohtrasts  which  6xist  hetween  th^  mountqiih  chains  of 
As^a.  th^  Cordilleras  of  th^  New  World,  and  the,  European  j^Ips, 
which  afe  only  a  peninsular  prolc^gation  of  Asia,  .ijn'  hj^iiwrcZ 
Vo^uo^e  he  treats  of  the  climatology  and  terrestrial  magnetism  qf 
Ajdia,  aqd  of  the  prodigious  dryness  of  the  air  in  the  steppes  of 
^ibecia;  he  investigates  the  form  of.  the  ispthemal  Ii^es^^th 
causes  of  tjieir  mfiexions,  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow- In  v^'^ 
Wo  )iemispberes  ;  he  pi:esents  us,  in, four  valuable  table^by'j 

.  Jlahbnan,  with  the  mean  temperatures  of  315  place^  dlffenM 
ih^ir  three  co-ordinates  of  longitude,.  latitude,  .and  height  t^Qj^uj^ 
sea,  including  the  temperature  of  each  of  the  ifoui;  seasons,  j^pa  of 
^e^  coldest  atid  hottest  months  of  tbkQ  jrear ;  a^  he  concludes  th^ 
volume  with  very  interesl^g  of^cial  details  respecting  the  meisS^ 
Be  riches  />f  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  auriferous  region  ot 


|§ibg:ia,  which,  stretching  to  the  east,  of  this  ^h^n,  ap^  ^^^^ 
traverse  the  wnoh  of  Asia  between  54i°  and' 56"*  of  latitud^  aBii 
the  richest  alluvions  of  which  are  mar]^ed  in  the  ^i^eiallj  ^d 
which  accompanies  the  work.  ,.   •        '?.V      t 

.  A^thou^  these  volumes  may  not  present  to  the  jgeneral'mboer 
the.siame  attractive  details  which  have  delighted  {um.  in  tb^  pov- 
son^l  i^arrative  of  our  aQthor^s  previou£|  travels,  y^t  jthey  .pps^^^ 
!^,  interest  of  a  very  jieculiar  kind,  not  merely  becaj^^  ^'^^^  tfi^^T 
tarn  "almost  the  earliest  generalizations  of  th^  details  t^  ,^pij3* 
they  refer,  but  .bec;iuse  tliey  treat  of  phenomena  of  unm^i^ 
magnitude  and  extent  connected  with  the  past  ^i^<lpJ^^liiTi^t9]r|!| 


.q^fli^ra,  of  igr^>^ty  c;^  t)je,  ii?^?^  lof^t^rri^twl  .i»*1*^n  jivbifli^  ^^rteftUy 
!^Ki$lsitb0i^  tlwley@l;!ofi.tbfti6esui'-jX]fM>  .$Uidy<)bf  .^hea^detevaliQd 
'tdJiaBes^as^dibf  the^iifffaitowlli^  oii<vkQxbt' 

itkins  and  plains  is  justly  0©fi8idei)e5d<i^^  A»  »»veABng 

to  ns  those  regions  of  our  planet  in  wb&k((bei^<i«fS'ltBiXjh>3feiMe 
and  have  developed  jthemgelvef  jntbe  inte^'ior  of  the  e^oith  have 
agteitt  most  energetically  in|  feayipg  up  jts|  ^x tcpial  cru^^t  ^  and,  ,it 
has  Deen  conhec^ea  by  the  Marquis' Lapliace  with  considerations 
regardipff  the  me^-n  depths  of  our  s^as^  a  reliition  which  the  pjp^- 
fdsQphers  of  tlie  Al^xandnan.soh^  indicatec|*    j 

.' In  «pdf2av<5ui^h  giye  jour  reade^  idea  qfttje 

vamapl^  inforihatjoii' wl^^  yplpmes'c(Hitiiin,  we  sl^all  llinit 

ourselves, 'as  much  as  possi^iei  to  j^he  more.jjojndar  topics  of  tl^e 
wpA,' though  without  a^^  discuss. with  our  author  t}\^e 

.more  prb^fourid  ,4^^^*^9ps  m  ^^^'^4?  ))?U  %d 

"a-hiffheif' int|^restr'.'|  _'J|  ,'.'.'/.,  ^i*'.   ^'.\^    ['/.-.,      , ,;  ..^f    ,.j.^^'"<f'i^' 

hunia.n  fa.milyj  and  the  ea^Iie^^  dey^loppient  o.^  Cjiyilizjtip^  ^hT^^ 


siijpposqid' jtjiat  the.,  nigh^r  i^egiqr^s  qf  Amy.  j  wnicli'  J^^^d  .fe]?.^  J^^ 
^abandioiied' by  the  waters,  would  nrsit  r^cei\[e  ine  g^^riii  of  civiliza- 
tion,^ aiici  hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  ulterior  of  A^a 

'•■■[/.[■^\-  ■_•  ',  i  i  -fM      ...  1  •*\  -v-'  ••',4:  1  •'■■4'*    'i^.t'  ■L^.h   "1:1.™    A.^ 


pTateau  ,,of  very  consid^erable  heighl:,  whitehj^  according  to  Hum- 
Doldt^stretches^probajbly  without  interruption,  in  the  direction  of 
,S^.W.  to'  l^i^K,  fro^^  to  ti^e  Easfcni  Khalkas 

and' ttxe  chain  of  Khangkai.'  ^)i^s  continuous  pi  ateau  1  les  between 
^e  meri^^^^^^        '8'^  and.  ll  &^  a^d'  betw^^  and  48°  of  latj- 

tud^'  It  is  called  GobVor/Cha^^  pr  tlie,riyer  of  ^andj  though  it 
IS  itto^diere^  withoiii  psjstuj^  Wd  vegeijp^tif)ii,  ar^^^  coyiejij^  a 
i^ice  qi  6comi^^  43,000  sqijare  man^iie  Jej^e^^  dr 

an'  etoatorial  dc^ree^  ^f  ^T^  ^^^  ^  )^^^^  «tony  desist  the^l^y^&igl 
pMeau  oi^  Thibet,  which  is  separated  froi  d  it  by  the  great  luquu- 
tain  chfun  of  Koii:^enliin  or  Koulkoim^^  shall  han^'e,  according 
id  ^6ur  auilioiE*?  con>put^tions,  irpm  th'e,n^^^^^  dedivity  of  the 

flimsilayai  to  Khangfeaji '  in  Chinese  Moii  rjolia,  tliat  is  from  lake 
Maha^aiand  1S:ayl'os  in  Thibet ; to  ;tW;N.K,  limit  of  the  Gobi,  9 


.  _  l^ajice,  and  scarcely  tfp^tjer  thim  that  of  the  elongated  : , 
tte'lCoraillerais'  of  the' Aiides.     TlieaxiaJ  of  the  gi'eat  Asiatic 
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•  Mi^  W^^ii^n6i  iiy  inteiitibn;to  4^eate 

^iiWw^h''in'^li^  tio'  ilk  mii?t  W'^cP.^ti^;^ 

^^Wq^  ^M^h'tlief  li!ft.vi'o<i^fe'  eoiistitiitidii  W  ' 
i->tlle4a<iubleadpe(it'ofliiV'lefi»pAktureuiid  di^  ( 
- (Ilie»iu>j|»  ofi'pufcli^Mnfe  a  Tery  gendrdl  Tfork  X    . 
;<rfLJ&«W5, 1  cojiflBfld  myseJI  by  prdfeEWwr .' 

'  1  iii^^tiirsuitig  tliis  plailL  Barou  Hr. 
'  fijrst  Vdjiiiiiies  of  his  work,  pf  "tte 
iixt^hi'ai^d  eleVatipi^i  of  iiidutt^^' 
■fi^-ibdi  x)]P  the  gceaji '  gjec^W^ 
#4i^thigai*lie4--^'t!hose  imtefiah 
'HiitprjBl;it4  given!  variety  io  ^ 
^4^q3<>ii^  ordiirerent  cout' 
'^o^erfu^  an  ibflut^iy^  ov 
VaitectloTi  of  t&eir  ittyroa^ 
gr^  of  mtdlectual  c^ 
subjects  he  ha^poi^ 
Bm  aBa'cofato^  ^ 


in  (;fl^,v^HW»- 


A^a.th^0(ii%' 

^wlijidi  are  ^cA^^ 

'caus^  of  r 
'two,  hem* 


7/  ^ 


.9dT 

-.1:  -^dl  'to 
.'.  .-J  nAk 
y,  rim  ti 

...■".:tal 

.•'•:ir  'FTITJ 


.6«*'     • 
'22W .'  * 

'•30T2'-- 

■yrm-  '■ 

ake  Tirana)/   - -"    fclM' •'••,    . 

—    ■'   ■■'■'■  6400' ■'■•■I  •••^":''''' 

uiO 
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...u^Axum),   •••  r^  ■••;'■  ■7091-v^;^-in- 


iho  l']atc?v»'  of't'aiftar^,,''T6!(s  if 
.ji  Eaiitoru  aiKl,\V«st^,'.^^n^|tf,,|«'.r'.-; 


EmUtovn  and  \V«st^''.^^tH?,ti,|»"'J10^''f»  ^S^S 
Hi  ruamng  lu  different  directtions.      Ine  p 


ti/.iiWteg'pyil 

t  (.untinuoiis  is  tliat of  Ngoeri,  between  Ladak,  Gertope,.and 

.  .    1  lid bauks of  h^e Mapasa.    AqcQi^ogto^^^ Cjupe§e ant|(i- 

i :  oti'ht-H  from  south  to  north. abeuf  4*  Jt,.4'*o»»'3**"<w  e«<a),«»tl 
I'o'iit  iOOor  500«ianne leagueVfr^'e'siSt.'itfHpWftjah^Ctmff 


\ 


•^ 


'^•r.  ^^^®F?ii^9yi?^^^  toivTHiv^  rise 

'.-.-'>    '^       'S  ^H.^  h^fil^Tf  t  It  Jias  nd  rt'seiiibLiiicc'  to  k 

•  ^^  X.  ♦    v  -^  -  1  house  of  tlie  Lama  near  tTi^ 

/  '^^^"wV^*    ^        *'  lat^au  ^  tlie  kiiiW<>ni   of 

%  lObably  even^Jii^^^^  than  11,520  feet. 

**  uar  basin  of  Ca3|i;per^,  which  forms  one 

.0  southern  declivity  of  iHg.^Hijr^         seems 

^v^flL » over-estimated.     Victoir  tTaflmQipiont  in'akes 

jO  ^p^sh  feet,  and  Baron  de  YLvi^^^^^m  5800  to 

o'iOO  int^ifee; Asiatic  Journal),  the  first  ,^n)i^romeliical 

T  ^^^retnents,<ap[4:the  second  from  the  ebulli^^io)(i  lot  water.  ' 

^      lbllowingit?;).^e  S.W.  what  Humboldt 'QJ^'^^tej  axis  of  the 

8^^*-^^  upheaval. 9*, Central  Apja^— ^^ ^^epgey^  jan^^^6^^'  as  he*  con- 

(  ^^rr^  ^s,  to  that  gJ(  jtjji^  chains ,  <}p  s^t^ms  q)f )ip9uwt^  reach, 

\         ^^^^^^  some  devia[ti<n^,  the  high  plams'g^jl^^^^f  d;  bop^em  Arabia. 

i  OciMjr  author  coi^s^^?^  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^^  tiie  mbsf  rewamjible  features 

\  ot      the  ancient  ,^p^tinent,  for  the  country  betweeT][;Xpberan,  Ispa- 

)  Vsatn,  and  Schij:^2^^rm8  a  plateau  ab^uj  j^OpCf  i[e^  high,  and 

^  l\xoagh  it  sinks  and  frradually  disappexirs  iri  ctescending  by  Tezd 

1  kvitO  Afdu'ini^tiui  toianb  Candaharj  it  still  preserves  a  consider- 

;  ^l£  SeMt  m  tlie  elevated  .lu^re  of  Belooeln^t^' Wii^^  W^^id  in 

\  fiafcrifi^vcn  io  the  Iiei-^lit  ot'HQOO^Ijt;  Git^at.fibijM^ 

i-^im^s^^  tliis  gories  of  jilatedus  froftV  Haardira'd^ti'iM ^fej^'GjM 
a'pcl  tin  s  i^  '^ '^'  ^'Ibngolia^  when  c(^m]^atett'  yi tti  tlWsi^  ^bf  1;Ilif  tAiVdps; 
tiiey  vi-t  fiirin  a  ycry  ^nidH' ploUioh  of  tlia  t^tittf^  'comiiKfefA^^M 
iifa  "^Ui'jo^t  nil  Xorthern  Asm  to  the  north  d^the'V'blcAMtlih'Ain 
of  jk^ii-qliaiij  tlL,e  countj^y  from  Holor  und  thbTJiipi)|^  0»fe-i6^ 

jirn  /tq^^l'r*'^  r'-^^''"-^    fTMMv/KHf  ,;mo.7./  \,.  n.^l-f  .|   ■ff.rirnitfi--r  ti  iifif 


ommun^cation  between  the  two  great  empires  which  separate 
\tiirid\si  firbWi  Siberia,  but  author. trealts  of  thi  inijuebde  bf  4jie 


402'       Batmen  Humboldt? s  .Be9Sim^&  thi  OauMd  Ada^. 

wai«d^tiie  (C^^'Sea^>^M«'&9^'1^Iiake)o£  BdUcb^t^ib^  tM 

iClr^^se  i$te*Me^  if^  Aral-ai«d''>^^^  the  Utal' nMttotsiki^' 

Wl6%'tb'the;^^^^  '       •     "         '  "-'    '''>f  f'"^' 

;''Affei^  destaflbiri^;thfi  ^tS;etnbts  M^(fe  hVEui^otietosto  tfenfe'i^ 

(5^m;:a.5i^^       th"d  sb'tifh  ;t^'-i;h^ 'hbkh,'; i^'^^'afij&*^;;(pft^' 

cpnlao^nt  winch! is  to  the  east'oftlife  sources  of  the  Oj^Us  'or  J^axj 

artes,  and  tne  great  influence  of  tlie  Chinese  power  m  preye^^ng^ 

any  com 

British'! 

cclnfig 

oir^folth^'sto^i^.'^i^ocfesfe  (iff  pro^!*r6S$iVe  s^0ns/ ' 'fit'|i6l|it! 
thi'Weai'mffiiit;W6^,wh(ic^^  experience  Sh  k^cf  ^ 

c!i^ti  i^f  tH6  Hltnial^;^a,  sin^  ^Otk  India,  h^ 

the  /^eiji^fiiy  ilrctttistaiicfe^  tthft^^  ^tider  it  e^yilfeb  ^a 
saibte  tjfif^lns^  b^  adViiViki^  fitom  thfesoutfi'erii  i^erisWSft^^ 
aM^h'ri  gi*'^^  a  i^i;^^  iriteifetfcg  ri^^      tf  ifhe  ^tate  bf  tiiifl)^;itt' 
li'^  *^'\(lage  regiotis-^a  notice ' ^hich  it  is  ,imp6afeibl|B"to  itek^- 
T*imott  lookmk  ibrw  *^  fJrpid  ^tt^ductiori  of  Chri^iiiirilt^' 

aiid  ^^oihm^i^  ihti)  thtJ^fe  ][)eiii^hte(J  kingdoms,  by  "tho  i^mbVy  'of 
^  diiii^€d^iil' restriatibnsj  ihd  the^  con^tnWtlori  of  gr^atliii^tif 
t^aWariti'tHfeW^erli^bto'b^^  •■■  ---■-•-' ['-'"-^"^ 

o-*.',  ip(n  il4(^,fi:<?nt}Evr  of  Ajsi^tie  Rus^iia,  oxi  tjje  .coiitffaijy,"  9aj^  oiiriiWftt|()rj, . 
•^"weliTid  ttic  country  ojpt^  tuwartis  tie  yest,  eyen  to  th^  meridian^  tif 
Qobdo  and  Ouliisstnitai-T\hotOj — to  the  south  as  foi:  ag  the  southe^, 
decH^-ity  of  the  I'biaa-clianj  (celestial  ihounti]fenp,)-wJiich\:^llW 
paraliel  between  4^^  and  ^S**.  The  low  regions,  Subject  to'^iria,^i^' 
bouT3(!eii  by  die  ThiEin-ehan  aud  the  Altai.  '  l^ey  lcbfrtJaik.1he''^0V^il(i:-' 
ment  of  Ili  and  B^bungftria,  and  ttiie  not  bcWmded  tiiwa^s'  W^'M^ 
by  H'cljfeiii'^^*  niotib<!ahl6i  !as  the  ^aMft  ttf  Tai-^  J^'^eC^^ry^Ha^Thiifeii 
cb^'did>^S^ukAbQ,  €f6li|lainitojg>th^^^^  (^Yai^s^o^  Akid'WeSti^l 

Ttii^ib^tt^  b^iek4><(hain'of  bolor;  l^ipkiiMS^o^OhkieiSd  J^^Utt^i^' 
o$(i^c^!l  hach3i^ieeM^»fal)i^>and;f«4iiidbL^i^  tb& biisin fef lidakw 

teii^Hii  aiiMLd^hfiilitk^^B^^adMi  is>uiiiMt«iuTip4e(ilyt^cMtoected'  towarda . 
t^w-jye*  Affitb'jtia^jvi^ai)  ttfg^)ftrpf  ith^jiyid^ifcordcjpf  lte4tl»ii^i^ 
Thff  '|*iy||e^|fiiyffift?t4iiq^  f^^ilim^tiftia.  MngMla^w  jp[anne%.  iM'SfJ^J^ 

population  of  the  Khirgnese  shepherds,  of  which  thfere  is  one  norde  on 
the  Chinese  territory,  serves  as  an  intermediate  chain  in  the  mercan- 
tfl^  o«nHtiiinksaldon8^'^>w]Bi<dif  ridalrpfl^/'tbe  la^  ivfte^n'  ibrntw^iy  ^elirs, 
l^^'bei#&nnte^9^/itti^^  Thtegr^t'edi^sbf  Kii^iyi'ak^d'SiMtta  MVi^^ 

^im^[Mmm  ^I^^  {ie,j^bim  Jii;  t^^  p^tr^'  o^,:4si^;:;'i^g;'^g. 

%  tfee  ji*qflvipjtip»»  offE^uyppe^waufttry^  has  iiMweasfld  in^«^}iMay>  liWrr. 
elqpiMted  jnamnv  ME^VBy^heireritliie  u^vklofs^'d^^^Bem^^i^ 
dmAWi^mtiAl^'  1^  ^kHi^^^s't^^^giol^aiHa'^         ili^c$?4fi^]^^aJl^ 


Barob  UxtiabblAUMosmihol^^  A«k^'       Hm. 


^MrakbiWl  0jif«^Mrg9.  aiid.Ttoiak;  Ae-^niiAibpudes  i9f.f^feH*<9)^^uV)^^»:V 

Oust-Kamenogorsk,  which  I  have  ^i^  oooa^ipn  to  v4^.^  ^i^ceiye.  iSf^^ 
l,Jyp,^<3,^9  jye^j  gves^t  numbers,    ."^l^  merc^t^W  ,k),W8e^,Qf  JJi^se 

LacJjieiid  /.  t^^y  have  also  tried,  wid  >vith  suc9es3,  "by  emprdying  only 
vim  swarthy  complexions,  io  arrive  ui  Central  Asi$.  dliA'kt' 


eMiKi 


ere. 


i>.  f 


swarthy  complexions,  1 


.U  Mf-r,  /'■hVu, 


•••riJfJ.lj-">   I'm,-.!//        -11(1    1'  .,.   .  .1"'       ,'.  JM(    •   ".)..'•  J      I    1  ..I»r-     L/{i-!!ifL|0')  'iin, 

s^ftgr^p+^xjlf.  goi>^^; 4sia,,  IS.  tt^e  m\982f.  wl m ,yMW?. ,#R7 . 


^^^\Pm^  wcl,,^^.,Ic;y.  Sea,„>ye?e,.%t  l.^dk^rtiPy^..^^t 


^imiWP^f^'}  .A.vwca3?,q  ,m.^pti9a  ^,:^:egar^s,as  t^  efept-^^j^^ 

4^1^. j^  tb? .fttflfio^plierq^, ..  Bq4s  pf  Uya  sjxjut, ^f.Mfii?pt,%t! 
mitting  springs  of  melted  earths,,^d  their  ;SijperiwBp6e€(  b^  ,^§^?^' 
to  exhibit  under  our  eyes,  on  a.  small  scale,  the  fonnatioii  of 
.  d^^allin^  rocks  of  different  age^y  Ik  kll  volbaiiic  regions  ^ere 
afip'djl^s  an' ,Ihtima|:e  connexion  between  .1|h6  ch^ei^ical  actidn'^'6|^ 
Vblc^ii^'^s  jahd  ijhe  phenomena  ^f  scclses.  Evien  the  y6him<f^h^ 
wh^cl^' fr|opi  jiieir  |t)eing  of  less  teigbt,  mO-  less  tliuckness  |i^  ^)^^.. 
^W^^^t^  %.is^iie.oi?  e^thy jp^i^teisi^iu,.^ 
ri^l^4^o.,tJie4ipt-^^  biT,  njiifi  yolcanpes  pf^j^  ^u^mp^^j^ 

l&ki  lT^^>„?n^  tJhe.Ca^piw.  Sea,;  /Th|fi.laytit<^F;k^p^  A^T^} 
pffg^^Qtfid,Tnfts?j9ftrfrQck,  flames.  #i4dacwlY«po»r.sf,  «nditton4\P^'Mt^ 
moihms^ixi.  c^Jmeri^x^.thef.  vomiti^d  mud;an<licl£^9  n^l^PS 
and.iacraapuable.gasfis^  iv^ThBir^(iid£ur¥ol^  thie.>fidm$t> 

(xtoiexaonjunth  >thft  lo|raifvtion»'(^  bediiiof-^ypfiiimuialML  aal^ffj 
dip»tti(mfod^8«k,  (coatttinjiigt  'petreldaiiv  ;ai&d  60»de«l«ed = liy<fa?cif^  > 
9f£tehi^eti  Of  »o%  idttd  soitietkeie^^ '^^  at  Bid^iMU(fcgt^ 'te  tbb^ 
6d* ^^>  tfee- ^erttviaii  "do^ts^'  c6tiSderri>fe  'mas«^  Of'^ljefria^^' 
^tfltflp^jf  6f '  lead)— ^Wi*^  the  'fci^ie^  of  hdt-«ferfaigs^i2toa  iflWit^ 


l^cnrana,|«tuated  on  the  banks  of.  the  Sihoun  or  Jaxarte^.    Jhey^Yfere  M&^ 
mmSh}  gotLt^'IotA;  ^^fepfekHfi,  diid'&f  fe^tts;'^!^  #eif6-«3iQf*  ^^"'^^  " 

^etropamovsk." 


fraibiai  iplawalmoiiiiiidonnpa  dii' 
Qun  or  Jaxarte^. .  They,  were  laden 


^       Bit^ri^MiimJMAfn^'^S^mii^ 


^ 6t J l1  vviy s  f I V n ail i k' n  1  ^  It u ^   a cch nn u; » 1 1 1  e it  ,\v It h  cb e m i ^ al  t>|i eii p- 
.p;S^[^gft^^ii}^>vi^(i,^}ia.f4^I^^  anil  s^^ 

. oi"  those lLiit«!?e*tkiit' pht^iOa nciri«^ , kaclti ms  *p jij^jieyp^ i ,>T|5fv'^^ pf^ itbp 

^dfitter^ iftiity  \*d^i(?a;  ^iffc  tili^ «stiicr5?&' o±'  "it»-prt>sjrc»^h-&ri4ooliiigf?aofi 

JsmuII  cin'ii!ar  ■ijMJrpu'cs..  or  loiitritufliniil  crcjvitfv^'es  i^fMnll'iexfetit. 

oC,  tbiei  ;fiHPtlff>  tjrtli*ti.  from, the  aatj<>tir;OtV.tiiamtpiiqrj  ,,n>^i;ijM;,lf;|>;e 

hglob'd  for'llloiff  -jit-odiictioiis  wbioh:  amf  ndi^i  lOtJUsa^teedf-Jiiia  iftj:- 

iMchlrivdr  tropic'^l,  'tvliile  4VDin  llic  rklifltioii'autl  cm>Ht>  oi^^^lie 

'Wsa^fe/ tiit^  i^latl^'L-^  1^  Df  Jlie  ^arth  with  the  svtn,haii  liegipi 

elastic  fluids  or  volcanic  foKces  of  X)ur  «a^tli,  iifOYQ  eitBrcetg  ?^"«Ctt  at 

present,  have  made  their  way  througli  ^tfie  oxiaatea   Ina^SifflSWy 

t*^Mlfl6tf4r«^Wf'0i!^iHS^    l&mM  ^^'i^hft^ite^f  :^iftrfA  ©Jacks 

^^^\s^i^Sti;^Bd6i^fiAm^lii^mi^<»(^^       ^t^i^  t^vi^itlifiifaAiKiras 

iididsaes  <ctf^9dait<teroe6(|^eaiidetfsity^itfa^i  ia  fiizrB^^uerib^iBdta^igfcraP- 


s 


a^UHhimfSpTro^i^i^^  of  grit,  8tvct«Uii^^pr'^i1JiOri!li|ujf;  9J^  Mog^cCleim 


TOklftV^^.^figipffft  0(L  s^'^'  Kcuna  ant]  tlic  Ii  ty<:lji^)  luixetl.Dn  tlie  ti^i-'k  of 


mtnesiS  or  tile  lstfD[i  naiu  nn  actioij  ot  cinmc  iriiictginiit'ii  fMrf^  e^B- 

'ito^tfi^r^ahW^'debri.^  >\  T}]eli   tfiL->.r>  i*oc*k*i  HmtoJii-^Wltit^h^ 'pr<*<ttlf 6 
ii&gfet3^^%6ltew#"iis  the  vaults  cruinble^ 'd^nvii^i  tlifiii -W^  cAifiht  to' ^4ri- 

^firfki0qi^fi'thel(^a^ikn  Ssiiy'^lttid  o£ttlite)  IidLe)fAraf|l'foi:ip»tbrikrm§t 
ljBBrt^l}fiife;oki«b4be)d§pr^«0riiext^d$^iM¥'  l»rAn*ol  4fe^  ^lifirWPi^ilbe 


)P,  ot  which  some  parts  of  ine  coasts  or  Burope  and  Eirypt 

-^le  '^ry^smgOie^^midithB  vov}?  iiiooibeckaiauineibf'tl^e  fdatteurdf  Qdnlf:^! 
Ji^ik)  ^^THiavjcdaioftvilyiiofli^ie  old  worW,  '<iQrf«dQtedr4arft'^9<^giml 

Boussinffault,  and  Ptolemy,  whidi  are  nearly  43  league^  in  diameter, 

'^ITn^iir.    i)iii\    u'r.i\])i/()    'jTiT    il^'iro-riit   vi-.v   '(iMfU    ••|(i;ni   mywiI   ^n'.>89"fq 

<:asto[aiUltbr/mve&  ^.'V&tiy  iklt&re$^g)^Qn«tfillf>s]cat^KQ£[th^8rpl^tos 
-i»fd^iidbai^Bif(Kj%taiii!i  cf  ilAifl9a.v)r^%hi]&>'4i^^6e'r'j^^      ges^iibit 

^Wefft'^iJ&isoiis,  and  over  llio.stf  ^etdcjit>lo^cul  %'analSomi  iVhic^llic 
"'ji^i^MbrG  of  udjac^t  c6ittii1etit4i  eji^^Hc^ee  fr{)ltt'tli^'a'a^oii;- of 
'  cv^Sik.     In  uiaoi^fe  if^olreilM  tlieitiiio^  the 

i'^iimlrca  t f  tl  strii  c t ^e  ot  %\w so  ^  p\  si^.*^!! s*  on r  i\u t li u r  c onsiders 
jEiW)Bp.,^t^  a  ^H^nVi^^if/^  of  Ada* ,  l\^'oiii  t]iLvlwat|is 


468  \        BaoB^iL  HiAtd>6ldtV  JRiwMn^l^^^bMiAf'J^  ik^U 

pcii aooeslS.Wii^idi8.K.,l8tidiMtttuHi  ^;riii0h  not  ctttlyiexi4ti^ ib  itim^' 

continental  form  of  all  Europe,  but  is  repeated  very  ftequeriliy^i 
in>theffij.^tBmsio£ihnduntaniis:  dzcfln^dv^  w&  1^11  tts  M  til^^a^la 
of  i£kmE^eaii  •  rooks;'   tAft^  pointidg  oiit  tii^i  iaflu<&il^Htf4la^2Et(«r ' ' 
upcm-dnnkteltHifthe'inflexion  oftho  'ispthermbllin^l^  tipi^t  ItgrietttJ^  >  - 
tural- prodictioik/ ahd  Tiport  the  physical  aAdSra^Mdlfmii^oit^'' 
of.thfil  iiflabitants,)  Bafon  Humboldt  coApar^  th^  aifea,  bf  ^tte><i 
plains  widii4liGiaraa'ofilth^ciiau)£  of  nicAintelitid^  p.iidiW^i^ifiQ^ie8  ^ 
the  ^olkBo&i&S  thbse;  <thadsii,  .landimo^^ezieM' determ^ 
cenMaioR  gifavilrpiiof  die.^in^s  oF^xadd:!^  wIho^  i^ft^t^  ^M^^sd^  ^^ 
sOstta  o£«>]ii^  piaidetyi^  ikJmd: ^Jdave^the^kvel  <)f  thd  seaj    iLa|)k^- 

tl|0!iainrio0feb'B&iitiheifiijifiBih'l^     (dS84'fee«)*^«9fitiii(s^t^fM^„- 
isknds-Hboiie  itsdevel^  a/ihieij^fevhkhAis  (€fidyli«faGl^SOtk^t]^ii^li 
tHerB»bois9r(65,57^feel)  oftthe'^qHsatorial  aboti^itlte  plllttf^Wdik^l 
of  the  earth  ;  and  coneeiv»ig<  th^strasrlibeiid  'A^  ht^  dil^t^A^S^^/ 
rising  from  continents,  there  might  be  great  cavities  in  the 
bosom  of  the'sdatj''hte"t!Jbtight  it'^'hattira^^^tippoSifibln  that  the 
depth  <tftli(^se«cii\Ktiefe'*6dd  be 'inferior  W'the  hrf^tff'trf^fpgh 
mountains,  as  the  deposits;  of  rivers,  and  the  exuviae  'iif  "tiij^ne 
animals,  carried  down  by  currents,  would  fn  course  ioS^'tiWe' fill 
up  these,  large  cavities.     T^i^^  views,  however,  are  not  QOUTr.. 
firiyed'W  the^  elkbcroteiiirvestigatiQiif'ox 
b€^JbSdteU9Mdwtiigi'^tilia?-r™  ■'••.V'  "■'/-''  "f^";^^^a- 

■  I  ,.         •■  Area  ui  Slquare.    Mean  lieighj^  of  Qi^  <dC)iitxQ - 

.^.iti'  •-''!i^,-, '..ji.    !'  /   :  -    ..  •    M»'fee'L'eagu»&/ofcjitaviiy  m-Englfc^ 

^'•'■'''iJfot^'^&fe^ri^-^;  •'^  :.  '''■•607^^^^ 


.^\\\  V    .>       /\^ 


;!i^ce1t- toeat^  th^t'ih^'^        tieigM  ^of 'the"<^niJ^neTiitioif:; 


tended  ?)  mountains  of  the  Moon^  induce  him  to  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  altitudes  of  the  plateaus  of 

faceimU -fieeffcely  .tend  .taiaise(!t1ieifQeait»e<io£  g»tfdibf  )<>£  t  ttu^ooAelr  '<<- 
cdntSfteilrtSi^^  ilfe*h€9feftttfe^e6»«lttdfes^<dt*e<fe«4^^  ^I'M-r 

sumed  by  Lapiacse,  and  probably  five  or^HS^'^'^M&^^aip  9m%^-- 


H^X^tk  Uvmh^W^  MemtrchesihiCMkil  Ama: '.      469 1 


tii^]ta<*jrn'-i*    ^'i*'/    ).   n.'MjTi   <i    iii(f  ,  ij'-uiM  lii;    i'l  an  »}  litMf-Miitfio'. 

temfi;<iif.>A9iat><>wrir{autbok?  tUnegteiour]  «lle/itioa/itQhithe''.gmeiial(> 
iz^}i^(fe9rpf)«U^iQf  itJaei ontddlq  oriinlievjorlofiLAdav..  )it><k<p(im^n 

!)iij;  :  ilfn  »  oil; 'I'v 
•  "ii    ,'  ..  •nllKO'i    j/i-  '-'I   ;^i!i^i'i 

f7«?«ppi +V^!  u  Vol)  i»i)ir'ii''  .^iKiffiiii; 


•mIi    null   ifr-^^S^-^fl].^^f?*rfl!««^^ 

ediial  to  the  distance  from  I^isbort  ^p,^P^pi^,^^..j^^ 

Himalaya  as  proloiiged  by  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  EGnaou-Kno, 

and  by  the  Persian  EJj>ruz  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Caspian 

soiiui-we^L  Sat-pura,  alrups^  j]|^'allel  to  it,  tl^ie.^l^stime^^ 
chain  of  ^o.  Ghauts  of  JJlAlabar,  and  the  m^3^,o||  jh^J^^ 
Hills,  and?jepmparrng  tl^^p  ^i^i^avals,  and  tpoep^  of  q^am  and 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca^^ij]<^A^  with  the  meridiopa^^chains 

of  the  noflJt'of  Asia,  ouij  j^fj*t|^(j!r  endeavours,  and  lye  ']ljj|i;^^  suo- 
cessfully,  to'  establish  the  remarkable  law,  tliat  in' a -pari  of  tJie 
CO     ' 


uT    (iinl 


••^ni>'n  .noo;-' 


'to   >rt  ii:  fin  J' »(ff   (\  \)')h\n 


of  'fqfb< dWOl  tb(40dft  fB%  wfitiiOM&.fiiuUtigt thd  UttdHl.  i  CA|)t«ri^  6*Mtf(V Wftb^iti'' 


llussian  geographers,  forms  a  mass  of  mountains  ^ich  adYjqk@($^ 
like  SL^mUbifnmMVi^l^i  tfrjbftftV^*«tf3>{(p§^^}firi^It4«Tphfins 
which  im§tmVAm»^Mtm§]^r§f\l  Bf^iW^P^m^^i^dlt^^ic 

cutting  and  polishing  of^^jJWB.>graptt^^.,}fi^flffl5^»r|a9A5«^^ 
erected,   in   173§y,.^^  i*l^bi*t§4:  ^c5^rff^flrl^of{Jfl?^«^to' 

^<ii»teSbybich>iftq?p]th^wMt>fiC  fmlj^mi^^miis^M  ^pfio'g- 

Jj}Ml(wilte4bflicoi>|lwftiQ^1^flilhe|BftiW^ 
^fifc  «SiaWs|j«i^«te»ifXb?Pf*itiop^,pf  t^.j^^ 

e?»pjra>i3ipW«^^  mddkr^fe^^iKfiwkwsfe  -rt^HP^iJiftf  ill? 

&fiit^r,fia^njiK|is,fei&PTft  ^fe$)I^  ^ft$,^dt>iitb(|tl^^9?^fl[fBf^ 

Mps  ojKB^zWi/widt.thi^iK^^  nm^^m^hM!^^  f^md 

tefite l*ifffeti©fi  I04300r{|eqt,,pb«.mjtb^tsefw  ^hml^n^fs 
90b^j^ffmm  §y*?iwiJiftrai  tl|^ifppo9f[Jrj,^i^4ipi^f^gftjft^)ii^ 

JBidrf»kii*iBfe^  to[*e  Ijftigbt  QfiftCS3Qft|f»!iffj  3fl4sc49OT?9^Kfe 
i»«*PMiii^^it»»  ^«WhoTOfti^iflQ\jf  qQvR^ovAtU,fi|H>m JitW  VP¥fmr 

to  the  river  Katunia.     Th^  two.next  highest  summits  are  the 

ivj'i!^  \  0 /ml  ^ /to af UP.  uii)  -'Wj,^.    ,>'n'.uui>[iu->i[  it^fi  'nij  io  Viiu[  on  ni  " 

nr;i(t  .n(>i>[jfto  lo  itohqirv)  '\o  'i^sUunr.d')  full  'jrofti    t/sid  ihldff   c  J.Wf  . 


schistoze  sli^m^i^'^Sbt,^  ih>1^^^]^id^^WtKi8i{i^p«f«i^litft«^ 


9fli  9-iB  2:rimnma  J89ilgifl  iz^n.oy/^i  j^flT     .crnjjJfi^  la^h  edi  oi 
"  In  no  part  of  the  twb  hemispheres,  says  our  author,  "  have  I  seen 

rocks  _ which  have  more  the  character  of  eruption  or  effusion,  tha n 

the  granites  which  surround  the  mass  of  the  Altai.     These  insulated 

'  to  the  rocky  banks  of  Lake  Koly  van,  we  are  surprised  by  tnecgi:s^iitifi 


^minilj^  ottlie  arnall  volcanic  elevations  whi(;li  cover  tjbe  MaliHJJ^  J? 
SithJi'  *  Ainenca.  ',  "^  ,  !*  ^  Othe^  forms,  in  ore  extra  ordin  ar  j^  stilly  ^  ^g. 
1^^tsh''ift^*'^aiilte' rbcts  on  the  southern    declivity  of  llie  ^Tf*^?r 

terminated  often  by  lateral,  efltt^dbsi'ln  the  fonn  of  To^  and  lengthiinecl 
WliU^  ttliif  ih^y'tad'fto»^in'^li^fciid>«^tati:^  from  a  ct*ev;ice. '  t li.ye 
beeii>par(i)0«2llffly}«lahi(^^4t^'^  fortA'^  a  ^nite  UIU  Iti  th^  iiiMdnb^ 
^i^ipladinriwd¥er9l»£[taittiiBouklU8Crii^        It  r^^mbks,  on^'W^ 

to,>\;aF'^  thfi  §fSJSii  afi>  the*  di^tortce;((tf  «ighty/v)erato^'iii:./tlife  nid^^ 
WuStWJP.^  t^X<^4..^e,^ycbft  ^,,in^()»|it^avUk^. ft  dbufer^fifc  flsariBed 
w^^  jsmalf  to.^er^t  ; '  It  got  ^hfi  na»^  .of  jt^  M^\^i^q£  iJ^Ponxfmt 

MiXIla  AltoB  Moimtaiiis  amiedete:al8d.%ithe>VMi^7  dO^^i^^' ' 

of  «Kj>ly{van<  kra;  sapj[died  widithe  tuir^slrt^^  aii(d' j^ 
steifiod  iposipligsHiQ^  fixnm  tfa^  Alrds  o£  Ka^Atiy  «hd>  llev^hi^SopIbi^ 
•  aod.^e  banks  of  thb  iKi^OTka  aiid  ike  Tehitt)/>dfe^^ '^ 
yj^peo  f|K>nib7i^  o£Be  So^a  (the  iMouh^o^  6f  MtftMl> 

Mveiiiiiriushi^  theiic^ial  pidadesioi*  StJ  P«ter^ill^'Mrilb  ckh^ 
dfijy^miei^htftetas^veikiinclkes  bi^  wi&  eduitos  fi^th/l^ |io^ 
ttwelvotaiaud-is^hfilf  |eet^ :  wiih  am  ^ltii|(>«ieal  ikk  *  (ea^)  ^i^k«^  ^  "^  '^ 
Ivdlf&eiiin.diaxneter^and  fou^  <^^.    Tlh^ 

and,  in  1818,  was  transported  in  eight  days,  and  by  400  W^kJikeu^ 
aejiQW^/daie^VQiighast  iiiOtimlH^  G^i:&- 

qmiml  three  iTeasa^  &ai  entting  the  blodt  «nd-  po&hix^  the^ireMk 
J^otwiths^akicmg  t  the  jnod^mte  ivaoes « of  the  tro9^k»^to,  it*  c^t^  th{^ 
estaUiahmentt  ^^000"  fiianc^  withiyat  rodsid»iiig^b^'^^^ 
cariulgeita J^  P^ler8]tMat9^>a> diitsttKidof  >7^<'M^t!i«^*'^Ol^.^ 
th«8ft>p0irphjRryihiU3^  cdliod  tbe<(A0bid>if(Mi»l«»^.  dti^k!^  fk^l  tiHiM 
vWkit.iWith >^9uqa3isfe  hn^its  roiuaded  fattn.  '  Hkiabioldt  "tati 
diffiekilt  to^ihake  Jm  i^v^y ! thorough  tli^  Keria^ous^ ijeffetd^on  '^ 

in  its  gigantic  development  characterizes  some  of  thcf  stepp^ 

NoElhernii^Siai. /  Theiifliirwiering  herbs^'of  the  pkStitti&tDtf 41ns 

^litountain  dleerslialowkl  the  heads  of  the  ti^^teU^^'^A^  h^9ii(' 

Imilkl  oi:$iihe'foit^'  i\U'.i\  -'ill  .; -nii.-)!--!'- .'"   -  ^^'^  hi*;;  ■A'\^^^^v\u,A 

.lOa.tl)o>soYitb  sidoi^f  !the  Lake  Ddm$ktigy'theUU<<(!^  ]^^i^' 


mf^UM^f  ¥i8^idk.aiid)it»tee^i«i  idaRm^aiiiA-aiibliiMdqinlttli^ 
Mamtits,  Hbdbning  »  «aU  orai^i  whidlk  re^iaass^'to  be  sc^V^^a^  4!t^ 

irffcei'  tt^4^e  tneif  gtuipowd(^r.    These  volcapic  ,pJ^Je;^o^l^n^ 
ibntect^  w^  of  jt1>e„,'tljii)s^iqh^,^  ^W^'^ 

|tiMataixMi^^aadiKl«WM88itaiv«tdsJ^e''ft^      betwi^eiy^cMi^^ii^ 

bii^i>  Iii!>govlth^Att^ricfty>totEyyiiniife  har^  pkiinoxti!^ 

iMm;i<*Th!6>  jagiiftr  ad'^ikiic^  t6  4t^;^'  sUiS  llie^licm-^iini^atia  tb^ 
colihri  to  53°  of  sonth'latittide,  tb^  tii6  laiia^'thatTbiirder  oh  itlle 
M^g^Osmt  S^i»^  B^a^jmMotiketsa  Asia^Mftii^.  sedfak  oitithe 
4i^;]S4pViitai9%is  itiha^ited^  >^  lisbe  jBamd- tiiae,  ^dbni^^s^iiiibeiv 
^  |l^,^U^;alp4ttbe  nojfial'lageryibyfiiie  r&iiu^df^eB  apni  thefo^aAelw 
V^v'^  H^ftP^r  <MiJ^  ftutboT.  rfeBQ)0*fe»  tlrttitoei  sfcdbt6iprsuqf-;*if€«^ 
w^fo^lbelo^lgingitOitypi^y  to /diffebceut^iincLltX)  ihe  inosi:  o{ipoiy[to 
^iwteftiWay  feefout/d  strewed  over  the  siiiAcedF/tihp  jgfoii^id^^ 
ap^ , v^jr.. jie^r;  Cti^e  aiiiotber^  ub<W'  tbd  ixkdqedce  i  bf  hhA  blitiiktedel 
(p^q]i^stjp>^8  .<)f  the  ^j«istii3feg^  worid;  and  hadthey  ibeen  thbi 
^iW^i^.\^.&>^^l.^P^t^iit  y^w^  bavej ibeenr explained ibjiocwd'et^ 
^^i^i^i^at  cb^mgiss  iftbA(^h'ba\x>'beearesoited^'tOirtdjacDGiaiit  t^^ 

qi^§JfcejCian  •  U    '.■   i  •..    .. '.:i.  ••;■:■'>  ni  i    .tv  .'.[;•  i)  -r  ,v  ,r-.! -';  l_  lu  .l)iii. 

^,^0^  a^b^i;  tlarQiii)al^«bis  dbsoriptidiDjaf <tb^ 

a  j  J^ti^e,  pf  tb^  thte€^  giraat  inobbtaiii  7aiige&  wMdbiibrm  itsi  eslstd^ ' 
ipo, ,  sfftd  wbiijh  8tretwb(fix>m  88^'':  «f  ionghiidei  Aci  did  Lako^oK 
'  ;^ uTW^MPg  jPdmUtel;  jieady ; to  tkei  rEfc|UtttO|^,^t4i» = cbaib ;i<rf « 
ffl6^th^H9^e^ortdierttrof>tfa»tb]:e%a9da])H^ 

iligj^l^  ;bo):|ndaiiylJMtweQiii  the!  Twks  and  thft  ESrgbese  i '  and  ^t 
cloB^m^f^i^  (Mo»f^  pas9B6t6iih0'Saiithri6fi' 

^J^^\^,l^ffi  nc)tic0  of  .ibe.feig^t  ^^all/cbaiiialBeyondibe  ^leni^^ 
^  ^)^  4Jit%i^  .-(^Qiir'^iftl^oi;!  ipi'oeeecU;  ik>  de8cl3tb«<tbiei  bhuiU*  systdmiof 
Kousfietzh  and  Salairsk,  stretching  to  the  north  of  t&^  :AJltafe>  ffbt** 
cbftin».{9r^^n^ti  a<me}ri^K>iEmlr  ode.  I    AI^o^  Uie 'Ko^smtik 
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mountains  have  but  little  elevation,  the  lenfirth  of  their  axis  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In 
its  direction,  and  in  its  rocks,  this  chain. has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Ural  chain ;  and  this  analogy  is  borne  out  even  in  the 
diflerence  between  the  metallic  rocks  of  its  eastern  and  western 
declivities.  The  western  slope  is,  like  that  of  the  Ural,  much 
less  abundant  in  gold  than  the  eastern,  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  the  government  has  kept  that  declivity  to  itself,  and  given 
the  privilege  of  working  the  eastern  declivity  to  individuals. 
The  richest  localities  of  this  region  occur  between  the  rivers 
Tom  and  Tchoulym.  The  best  gold  workings  in  the  eastern 
flank  are  those  of  Bochestinenka  and  Yous.  This  chain  is  dis- 
tinguished &om  that  of  the  Altai  by  the  abundance  of  coal  which 
it  contains.  The  Biya,  which  traverses  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  chain,  is  eminently  auriferous.  At  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Sayane  there  are  very  rich  deposits  of  gold,  which  have 
been  onlv  recently  explored,  and  which  correspond  with  the  line 
joining  the  highest  summits  of  the  range.  The  auriferous  alluvion 
stretches  over  an.  immense  extent  of  the  north  of  Asia.  Though 
sometimes  interrupted,  it  traverses  the  whole  ancient  continent 
over  an  extent  one  half  greater  than  the  greatest  width  of  Africa. 
"This  abundance,"  says  'our  author,  "or  rather  this  dissemi- 
nation of  gold,  mixed  with  platina^  and  with  magnetic  iron,  forms 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  variety  of  the  deposits,  or  alluvions 
of  tin,  on  the  two  continents."  * 

"  In  the  same  manner,"  says  our  author,  "  that  the  gold  of  the 
Urals  since  1823  began  to  replace  that  which  once  flowed  with  such 
abundance  from  Brazil  to  Europe,  in  like  manner  also  the  auriferous 
alluvions  of  the  lower  regions  of  Siberia,  newly  worked,  replaced  super- 
abundantly the  gold  of  the  Urals,  which,  since  1831  and  1832,  was 
obtained  in  smaller  quantities.  The  quantity  yielded  by  the  Urals 
between  1834  and  1839  was  annually  300  poud,  whilst  it  had  been 
353  poud  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  from  1831  to  1833.  This 
defect,  however,  of  53  poud,  has  been  replaced  in  such  proportion  by 


*  In  studying  the  gold  mines  and  auriferous  sands  of  Central  Asia,  the  inductive 
eye  of  our  author  noticed  their  arrangement  in  a  belt  which  traverses  the  north  of 
Asia.  This  conjecture  was  soon  verified  by  accui'^te  statistical  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Count  de  Caiicripe.  The  auriferous  deposits  may  be  aiTanged  under 
titelve  systems  or  groups,  which  form  an  auriferous  band  between  the  latitudes  of 
48}**  and  61%  and  from  tiie  meridian  of  the  south^-west  declivity  of  the  Altai  to 
40''  of  longitude — a  distance  equal  to  that  of  Paris  from  Moscow.  The  richest  zone 
follows  the  parallels  between  54}**  and  56%  and  lies  between  the  meridians  of  86* 
and  100* ;  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  the  causes  are  which  have  given  this 
form  to  the  gold  alluvions.  Between  the  years  1827  and  1841,  inclusive,  the  whole 
gold  obtained  from  the  Oural  and  Siberia  amounted  to  6242  pood,  and  the  whole 
platina,  from  1827  to  1838^  to  1259  pood;  and  the  whole  silver,  during  the  Fam« 
period,  to  18,005  pood, 


tiie  aixBkii^oToSiii3na)Itoiike,CBBtt0i?s<lbeolJltts)itiiae-4&de«^ 
^^]K?j8B§m1j  no  HI  ;ti  J)fiB  ^frrj:lai50  9flt  iixsxil  blog  ni  l/ifibiiuJc  ^^^l 

b|)Mflr(^eridbAaloclktnii)£fi^^  7^^^^&t^^' 

cil«|p|;i«l«p  t»S^£g0m/il[Eh&i]4r4{bi^ 

abound  in  this  chain,  and  Ibn  H^'krixbiBi^yew/iilsPith^folhiWi'^ 

ins  acctmnt  of  £>iio  of  it^  baniiiiec  caveniii; —  ,.     , 

"lAinonTit^o torn  mere  is  a.fpeeies  of  caTerriiSVerrWriich  la  erects^, 
a  pliiltiu^^'  like  it  jh6ji'sfe'  WlibfiC  dbors ,  and  ^\  iiidows  afii  i'loiati^l  Therja'' 
19  i ' sp rji ig  M^o'ni  SvTocl/  r i ac s  ' a  yapb,n r,  >v1 1 ich ,  d u i: i n g  tjli e  4^Yp  tgj* 
seiiitl^i^' ^inoKc,  aiid  Jmiii^  the  uiffht  fin?.  When  tlu*  vjipour'is  co^iV 
diWseLfl  it  iWma^l-^ni nil  Mime*  wTiieli  Hie  iiat.lvf?^  cdlteQlv/  Li  ilns, 
vaflft'tlie  lic^t  is' sg  powerful  tliut  iio  ner.-^uii  can  cutler  witliout'ljeiag. 
biirnt,  imle^s  he  is  coyerti4  Witli  "^  iliick  drcf^s  aoakod  In  nattiK 
^Vlleu  thus  piitiected'tic  ent^Vi? 'qiiicHy  up  ris  much  stiU  ai  ' 

he  can  seize  at  once.    These  vapours  shift  from  place  to  place,  and  in 
order  to  find  them,  excavations  must  be  made" tilFtliey  show  them- 

b^  tIaooiniKb&BieeAad  Andth^rf  plac<to'Mr£^fttorjb!iMA]lg^»li<9kd'{^lieA  lODelkted^ 


mm 


_  i  i^^m^m^  tb>}i^ep^lmp^l^  h<fe  halted  Gfefc^* 

siiufw  9(ff  jsviftolonr  ,It{U  bnn  T-uf  a-icov  orft  Hfi^v/j'?^     .«froivuIlB  bfo^^  eift  at  imo't 

oUiilw  orit  baft  ^boog  L't^t)  oJ  b-;.u»Joir|Ji  iait^dffe^.  hna  l&iuO  &dt  ino'ii  b»fUit>do  blog 

9Uiii^  9fh  §[ii'iub  ^U'j/li^  ^loxl// oilr  bi'/,  .booa  <!<*.i'I  oj  ^?,Hi   oi  IV.^l   nwil  ^^niiuiq 

♦  See  our  Review  of  Sir  R.  Murcliison*s  Work,  No.  IX.  YRio(fi/)^t}il96r  ^i  jq 

VOL.  V.   NO.  X.  2  H 
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chal-tagh,  but  between  Aksou  and  the  great  lake  Issikool  it  is 
named  Temourton-tagh.  It  is  across  the  Terek-tagh  that  the 
great  road  passes  from  Och,  and  the  ancient  rains  of  Takht-i- 
Souleiman  to  the  province  of  Kachgar,  by  which  the  commerce 
of  Ferghana,  with  Little  Bokhara  and  Chinese  Turkistan  is  car- 
ried on.  The  lake  of  Issikoul,  at  the  north  foot  of  Temourton- 
tagh,  is  described  as  ferruginous,  salt,  and  warm,  and  is  about 
150  versts  long  and  43  broad.  The  mean  height  of  the  Thian- 
chan  does  not  seem  to  be  above  10,500  feet.  One  of  the  re- 
markable points  in  the  chain  is  the  passage  of  the  glacier  of 
Djeparle,  between  Ili  and  Koutch^,  between  the  warm  springs  of 
Arachan,  and  the  rock  salt-beds  of  Arbad.  According  to  a  modem 
Chinese  geographer,  quoted  by  Klaproth,  the  snow  lies  very 
deep  in  winter.  On  the  icy  heights  in  summer  snow  and  marshes 
occur ;  travellers  and  cattle  follow  the  winding  paths  on  the  flank 
of  the  mountain,  and  he  who  ventures  upon  the  sea  of  snow  is 
infallibly  lost.  On  reaching  the  glaciet  neither  road,  nor  trees, 
nor  herbage  are  seen,  and  nothing  appears  but  gigantic  rocks  of  ice 
heaped  upon  one  another.  These  masses  are  separated  by  crevasses 
where  the  light  never  penetrates,  and  the  noise  of  the  water 
rushing  under  the  ice  resembles  the  crash  of  thunder.  Carcasses 
of  camels  and  horses  are  strewed  up  and  down.  Steps  are  cut 
in  the  ice  for  ascending  and  descending,  but  they  are  so  slippery 
that  every  step  is  attended  with  danger,  and  both  men  and 
beasts  frequently  find  their  graves  amid  these  precipices. 
When  night  overtakes  the  party,  they  must  take  shelter  under 
some  large  stone,  and  in  calm  nights  agreeable  sounds  are  heard, 
like  those  of  several  instruments  together,  arising  from  the  echo 
of  the  noises  produced  by  the  falling  ice.  The  river  of  Mous- 
sour-gol  issues  with  terrible  impetuosity  from  the  flanks  of  the 

f lacier,  and  runs  into  the  Ergheou,  which  falls  into  the  lake 
/ob.  The  commandant  of  Ouchi  sends  annually  one  of  his 
officers  to  present  off*erings  to  this  glacier,  and  the  prayer  which 
he  makes  on  this  occasion  is  transmitted  from  rekin  by  the 
tribunal  of  worship.  The  Mahomedans  of  Little  Bokhara  sacri- 
fice a  ram  before  crossing  these  mountains.  At  the  hill  of 
Moussour-tagh  ten  men  are  employed  every  morning  in  cutting 
steps  in  the  ice  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

The  next  interesting  point  in  this  chain  is  the  volcano  of  Pe- 
chan,  or  the  white  mountain,  situated  in  longitude  83^^  and 
latitude  42°  6'.  This  volcano  ejected  lava,  from  the  year  89  till 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and,  it  would  appear  from 
the  description  of  a  Chinese  geographer  in  1772,  that  its  inter- 
nal fires  are  not  yet  quenched. 

"The  province  of  Koutche,"  he  says,  "produces  copper,  saltpetre, 
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sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  last  substance  comes  from  a 
mountain  of  ammoniac,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Koutch^,  which 
is  full  of  caverns  and  crevices.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
these  openings  are  filled  with  fire,  so  that,  during  night,  the  mountain ' 
appears  as  if  it  were  illuminated  with  a  thousand  lamps.  At  that 
time  no  body  can  approach  it,  and  it  is  only  in  winter,  when  the 
great  quantities  of  snow  subdue  the  fire,  that  the  natives  collect  the 
sal-ammoniac,  for  which  purpose  they  strip  themselves  quite  naked. 
This  salt  is  found  in  the  caverns  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  detached." 

The  great  mass  of  Bogdo-Oola  or  the  August  Mountain^  pro- 
jects from  the  north  side  of  the  Thian-chan,  in  longitude  87^®, 
and  is  probably  the  highest  point  of  the  chain,  where  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  eternal  snow  is  a  maximum.  Towards  the  north- 
west this  mass  prolongs  itself  into  the  chain  of  Erin-Khabirgan, 
across  which  tnere  has  been  formed,  by  blasting,  the  great 
northern  route  (Pelou^  of  Ili  or  Gouldja  to  Pekin. 

To  the  north  east  of  Bo^do-Oola  is  situated  the  Solfatara  of 
OurovmtaL  It  is  described  in  a  Chinese  work,  published  in  1777, 
as  a  circular  space  of  about  10  leagues  in  circuit,  from  the 
middle  of  whicn  there  constantly  ascend  clouds  of  ashes.  If  a 
combustible  is  thrown  into  it,  a  flame  soon  rises  and  it  is  reduced 
to  ashes.  When  a  stone  fs  thrown  in  a  black  smoke  suddenly 
rises,  and  is  not  soon  dissipated,  a  noise  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced as  if  a  plate  of  iron  had  been  struck  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
If  a  man  or  animal  falls  into  it  by  accident  it  sinks  as  if  {%  fell 
into  a  ditch,  and  disappears  for  ever.  When  seen  fix)m  a  dis- 
tance the  ashes  seem  as  whit^  as  snow,  the  ground  appearing  to 
be  impregnated  with  salt.  After  rain  it  becomes  hard  and  solid. 
In  winter  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  even  to  the  depth  of 
ten  feet,  not  a  trace  of  it  appears  upon  this  spot.  Birds  dare  not 
fly  over  it,  and  it  is  called  the  "  ditch  oi  fire."  The  town  of 
Ouroumtsi  is  surrounded  to  the  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
very  rich  in  coal. 

'Between  Tourfan  andPidjan  there  is  a  volcano  which  has  the 
form  of  an  insulated  cone.  In  a  treatise  on  Chinese  geography, 
begun  in  1789  and  completed  in  1804,  it  is  stated,  that,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  chain  of  Tchian-chan  there  is  a  cavern  of 
winds,  and  that  in  the  limits  of  Tourfan  there  is  a  mountain 
which  ejects  fire.  In  the  narrative  of  certain  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
collected  at  Bombay  in  1835^  it  is  said,  that  fiames  often  came 
from  the  mountain  near  Tourfan.  In  a  Chinese  treatise  on 
natural  history,  it  is  stated,  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Fe-thingj  (which  is  the  volcano  of  Tourfan,)  smoke  and 
vapour  are  continually  emitted  in  impetuous  jets,  when  neither 
clouds  nor  yapour  exist  in  the  sky.     The  birds  and  rats  pf  the 
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mountain  which  are  8e^i  by  tlie  light  of  this  fire^  appear  all  of  a 
red  colour.  The  persons  who  collect  the  sal-ammoniac  use 
sandals  of  wood,  for  if  their  shoes  were  of  leather  they  would  be 
instantly  burned. 

If  the  Thian-chan  is  continued  eastward  by  the  chain  of  Fm- 
cKafi^  or  the  mountains  of  silver,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Peking, 
gnd  even  to  the  great  ocean,  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Pe-tcheli, 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  geological 
views  which  he  has  fully  explained^  they  may  be  prolonged  to 
the  westward  by  the  chain  ot  Caucasus,  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bl^k  sea.  This  last  chain  has  not  only  tlie  same  elevation  as 
the  Thian-chan,  but,  like  it,  possesses  trachytic  rocks,  warm 
and  salt  springs.  It  is  veiy  remarkable,  also,  that  on  one  side 
tile  fires  and  mud  volcanoes  of  Bakou,  in  the  peninsula  of  Ab- 
cheron,  and  on  the  other  the  salt  springs  of  Tamar  are  placed 
at  tibe  two  extremities  of  the  Caucasian  diain.  The  peninsula 
of  Abcheron  presents  us  with  the  ^eat  and  little  fires  of 
Bakou— objects  of  adoration  to  the  Hindoo  pilgrim,  and,  at 
very  recent  epochs,  the  ground  has  opened  and  vomited  forth 
flames  which  were  seen  even  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues.  Such 
were  the  eruptions  of  lokmali,  and  the  old  Chamacne^  of  Mas- 
sasy|,  and  of  Baklichli  in  1827,  1^28,  1830,  and  18S9,  accom- 
panied with  loud  subt^ranean  noises  followed  by  upheavals  ci 
the  ground,  and  eruptions  of  argillaceous  mud. 

The  basin  which  separates  the  Thian-chan  on  one  side  from 
the  Altai,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  still  more  depressed  ground 
on  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  now  occupies  the  attention  c^  our 
auth<»*k  The  lake  Balkhache,  situated  in  this  basin,  in  longitude 
79^  and  latitude  46®,  is  a  salt  water  one,  and,  next  to  the  Aral 
and  Baikal,  is  the  largest  in  Asia.  It  is  about  48  leagues- long, 
(north-east  by  south-west,)  and  has,  at  its  northern  extremity,  an 
appendage  of  reeds  about  22  leagues  long.  There  have  been  doubts 
raised  rei^)ecting  the  existence  of  the  lakes  Alakoul,  and  Alak- 
tougoul,  3°  to  the  east  of  Balkhache,  but  these  doubts  have  been 
completely  removed.  The  island  and  hill  of  Aral-toube  divides 
the  lake  Alakoul  into  two  parts.  In  the  spring  of  1841  Mr. 
Sehrenk  traversed  the  island,  but  eould  perceive  no  appearances 
of  volcanic  action.  It  consisted  of  schists  and  porphyries  regu- 
larly stratified.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  100  vents  mm 
east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  50  versts.  West  of  it  is  Akk-tougoal, 
in  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  mountain  as  white  as  snow.  In 
pasfisng  Alagoul  the  caravan  route  runs  between  twe  mountains, 
the  Joug-tau  on  the  right,  and  the  Barlyk  on  the  left,  and  some 
vevsts  beyond  these  mountains,  and  close  to  the  road,  is  situated 
the  gpeat  suhterraxiean  cavern  of  Ouybe*  According  to  the  in* 
formation  coHected  by  Professcn*  Alexander  Kaafoi'  Beg^  fsma 
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Mollahs;  who  had  often  visited  this  locality^  the  entrance  to  this 
ftiagical  cavern  resembles  that  of  a  vast  cellar*  The  depth  is 
unknown,  and  no  person  has  endeavoured  to  enter  h.^  The 
tempests  which  rush  from  it  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
carry  off  every  thing  on  the  road  and  throw  them  into  tiie  ad- 
jacent lake.  The  wmd  of  this  cav^n,  coming  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  is  said  to  be  warm  in  wintea^,  and  so  dangerows  that 
the  caravans  often  stop  for  a  whole  week  tiU  the  tempests  have 


Without  dwelling  on  the  lesser  indications  of  volcanic  action 
in  the  Thian-dian  chain,  such  as  the  warm  lake  of  Issikoul^ 
the  hot  springs  of  Arachan  and  Soussak,  and  the  moun- 
tains producing  sal-ammoniac,  we  shall  follow  our  auth<»r 
in  his  interesting  details  respecting  the  influence  of  thd  vol- 
canic forces  in  producing  earthquakes  over  vast  extents  of 
Central  Asia,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  earth- 
quakes dther  advance  in  lines,  or  are  propagated  fi>om  centres 
in  waves.  The  linear  disturbances  generally  follow  the  direct 
tion  of  the  ereat  chain,  acting  along  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  or 
sometimes  along  only  one  dechvity,  and  thus  marking  the  trace  of 
the  crevice  which  formerly  elevated  the  ridge.  In  South  Ame- 
rica the  shocks  are  propagated  chiefly  along  the  shore,  or  alimg 
the  western  face  of  the  cordillera  of  tne  Andes,  or  on  the  north-* 
em  declivity  of  the  chain  of  Venezuela,  two  ridges  whose  direo 
tions  are  N.  S.  and  E.  W.  Li  Central  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
shocks  are  felt  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  Thian-chan, 
from  Hami  and  Tourfan  by  Aksou  towards  Bokhara,  even  to  the 
great  depression  of  Touran,  in  the  Aralo-caspian  basin.  The  town 
of  Aksou,  where  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  sulphur,  and 
which  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  of  the  volcano  of  Pechan,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1816,  and  Falk  affirms,  that  the  earthquakes  of  the 
chain  of  Thian-chan,  which  he  calls  Mouz-thag,  were  felt  to- 
wards the  north  over  all  Dzoungaria,  between  the  lakes  of  Balk'^ 
hache  and  Dsaisang.  In  the  year  1839,  there  were  "  horrible 
shocks"  in  the  Kokand,  which  appeared  isochronous  with  those 
whose  origin  ought  to  be  sought  for  very  far  to  the  south  towards 
the  chain  of  the  Hindou-Kho.  Sir  A.  Bumes  has  proved  that 
the  earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Lahore  on  the  22d  January 
1832,  traversed  the  chain  of  the  Hindou-Kho  in  the  direction 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.,  and  destroyed  the  villages  of  Badaekchah 
on  the  Upper  Oxus,  and  extending  still  farther  to  Bokhara  uid 
the  Kokand.  '^  These  propagations  of  motion,"  adds  our  author, 
"  across  a  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  are,  without 
doubt,  rare,  especially  when  they  do  not  appear  to  be  favoured 
by  transverse  valleys,  but  in  America  the  two  great  chains  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Venezuela  afford  similar  examples  of  the  sani^ 
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thing.  It  has  been  observed  also,  that  the  spheres  of  the  commo- 
tions gradually  enlarge  their  diameter,  and  reach  in  a  series  of 
ages  places  which  had  previously  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  se- 
curity." 

To  the  north  of  the  Thian-chan,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Altai  system,  are  the  ^^  plutonic  crevice  of  Lake  Baikal,  partly 
filled  with  basalt,  and  the  not  spring  of  Orkhon,  which  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  action  of  earthquakes.  At  the  close 
of  the  13th  century,  this  centre  of  action  clestroyed  Karakorum 
to  the  south.  In  more  modem  times,  the  shocks  are  felt  from 
E.  to  W.  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sayane  mountains, 
and  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Altai  promontory.  Li  1771,  the 
shocks  were  very  powenul  in  the  mines  of  Schlangenberg.  In 
March  1829,  the  town  of  Irkoutsk,  and  the  whole  l^asin  of  the 
Baikal  experienced  frequent  shocks,  and  on  the  21st  April,  1829, 
there  was  an  earthquake  in  the  south  part  of  the  Altai,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maglenka  and  the  Oulba.  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember 1829,  violent  shocks  were  felt  at  Bamaoul,  on  the  N. 
W.  declivity  of  the  Altai.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Altai  Kolyyan  receives  shocks  from  the  Thian-chan,  as  well  as 
from  the  JBaikal,  and  he  remarks,  that  on  many  points  of  the 
two  continents,  iJie  circles  of  commotion  intersect  each  other^  so 
that  the  same  place  receives  shocks  almost  periodically  fit>m  two 
opposite  sides.  He  enumerates  the  various  volcanic  phenomena, 
and  lines  of  volcanic  reaction,  which  extend  from  Ho-tcheau  and 
Tourfan,  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Thian-chan  to  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  Azores,  over  120°  of  longitude,  and  in  a  direction 
which  "  oscillates  feebly*'  between  38°  and  40°  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. "  This,"  savs  he,  "  is  probably  the  longest,  and  the  most 
regular  band  of  volcanic  reactions  that  exists  on  the  globe.  It 
surpasses  greatly  in  extent  the  volcanic  band  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes.  The  first  has  been  during  the  historic  times  the 
theatre  of  those  ^reat  phenomena  by  which  the  destructive  fires 
which  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  exhibit  themselves  on 
its  surface.  I  insist  the  more  upon  the  continuity  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chains,  the  crevices,  and  the  propagation  of  commo- 
tions which  comprehend  the  third  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
parallel  to  the  equator,  because  the  little  accidents  of  sur£sice — 
the  unequal  height  and  width  of  the  ridges,  or  linear  upheavals, 
like  the  interruption  occasioned  by  sinuous  basins  of  the  sea, 
tend  to  mask  the  ^at  features  of  the  geological  constitution  of 
the  globe."  The  Ural  mountains,  which  contain  neither  tra- 
chytes, nor  basalts,  nor  hot  springs,  have  long  been  considered  as 
entirely  free  fi^m  earthquakes,  but  so  recently  as  the  11th  De- 
cember 1836,  and  the  29th  February  1837,  shocks  were  felt  in 
their  most^  southern  position  at  Slatoust  and  near  Miask.     It  is 
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possible,  as  our  author  thinks,  that  they  may  have  been  the  same 
undulations  which  were  propagated,  as  in  February  1830,  across ' 
the  basin  of  the  Caspian  to  the  N.  N.  E.  towards  Astrakan.  On 
the  20th  August  1829,  three  severe  shocks  were  experienced  in 
the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Archangel. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  highly  interesting  details  which  our 
author  has  given  us  respecting  the  relation  between  volcanoes  and 
the  ocean.  The  existence  of  volcanoes  in  the  Thian-chan,  at 
such  an  immense  distance  from  the  sea,  surprised  every  geologist 
and  physical  geographer ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  salt  water  in  the  basin  limited  by  the  Altai  and 
the  Thian-chan,  M.  Humboldt  discusses  the  question,  whether  or 
not  these  salt  lakes  perform  the  part  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  sea  in  other  volcanic  regions.  It  has  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  M.  von  Buch,  as  a  general  law,  that  the  volcanoes  now 
in  action  are  either  in  islands,  in  chains  more  or  less  on  the  sea 
coast,  or  at  the  foot  of  these  chains.  The  following  are  the  dis- 
tances of  the  most  important  volcanoes  &om  the  ocean : 

Jorullo,  in  Mexico,         .         27  Marine  leagues. 
Popocateptl,  do.  .44  „       ' 

Sangai,  in  South  America,     31  „ 

Tolima,  do.  35  „ 

Volcano  of  Fragua,  do.  52  „ 

But  the  greatest  of  these  distances  from  the  sea,  viz.  52  leagues, 
is  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  the  distance  of  the  Thian-chan  vol- 
canoes from  the  sea. 

Distance  of  Pechan  from  the  Icy  Sea,  510  Marine  leagues. 

„  Indus  or  Ganges,  504  „ 

„  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  452  „ 

„  sea  of  Aral,         .  112  „ 

„  salt  lake  of  Balkhache,*  70  „ 

„  salt  lake  of  Issikoul,        58  „ 

Hence  it  follows,  as  M.  Eemusat  observes  in  a  letter  to  Cordier, 
that  we  must  abandon  the  theory  of  volcanoes  which  ascribes 
them  to  the  filtration  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  subterranean 
cavities,  containing  incandescent  materials,  which  form  the  fuel 
for  eruptions.     On  this  point  our  author  remarks,  "  that  the  sin- 


*    The   volcano   of    Tourfan   is   18R  leagues  from   Balkhache,  and   176  fi'uin 
Isfrikoul. 
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galar  &ct  of  the  proximity  of  active  vcJcanoes  to  the  sea,  may  be 
Yeas  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  water,  (electrieity  ' 
being  copiously  developed  in  the  evaporation  of  water  which 
produces  incrustations,)  than  by  the  configuration  of  the  crust  of 
i  the  globe,  and  the  little  resistance  which  is  opposed  in  the  vici- 

I  nity  of  maritime  basins,  by  the  upheaved  continental  masses  to 

,  elastic  fluids,  and  to  the  issue  of  suostances  in  fusion."     Consid^- 

I  ing  volcanoes  as  apertures  which,  like  hot  intermitting  springs, 

pour  out  gases  ana  lavas  in  place  (^  water,  he  is  of  opmion  that 
true  volc^ic  phenomena  may  be  produced  as  in  the  country  of 
the  Eleuts,  and  in  the  Tourfan,  wnerever,  in  consequence  of  an- 
cient revolutions,  a  fissure  has  been  opened  in  the  cxust  of  the 
^lobe  far  from  the  sea;  and  that  active  volcanoes  are  seldom 
distant  from  the  shore,  because  wherever  an  eruption  could  not  be 
effected  on  the  declivity  of  continental  masses  towards  a  sea-ba- 
sin, an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances  is  necessary 
fc>  permit  a  permanent  communication  between  the  intmor  of  the 
globe  and  the  atmosphere. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  region  <^  the  Steppes, 
between  the  Altai,  the  Ural,  and  the  Thian-chan — that  vast 
region  which  includes  the  depression  of  Touran  or  the  Aralo- 
caspian  basin.  The  Altai  are  separated  from  the  Ural  moun- 
tains by  a  region  of  22°  in  longitude,  in  the  parallels  of  49®  and  50.° 
It  is  occupied  by  the  middle  horde,  L  e.  neither  the  smaller  nor 
the  larger  horde  of  Kirghis.  It  contains  low  and  discontinuous 
ridges,  aijd  hills,  (composed  of  erupted  rocks)  only  fi-onx  300  to 
500  feet  high.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Bussian  establishment 
is  at  Karkaraly,  in  about  73^  15'  of  longitude.  In  the  centre  of 
I  the  Steppes,  between  the  moimtains  of  Karkaraly,  and  the  east 

extremity  of  the  long  chain  of  the  Ildighis,  there  is  a  space  of  5* 
in  longitude,  which  appears  to  be  absolutely  free  of  any  eleva- 
tion, although  it  contains  the  sources  of  the  Ichim.  If,  as  is 
very  probable,  the  Ildighis  are  connected  with  Mount  Oulou- 
Tagh,  farther  to  the  west,  this  entire  cliain  will  occupy  in  a  di- 
rection E.  to  W.  more  than  three  d^rees  of  longitude.  Beyond 
the  Oulou-Tagh  commences  the  great  depression  of  the  very  com- 
plex hydraulic  system  of  the  rivers  Tonrgai.  This  crack,  con- 
taining a  number  of  united  lakes,  our  author  regards  as  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  waters  of  the  Aral  communicated  with  the  Icy 
Sea.  It  is  more  than  50  leagues  wide,  and  has  the  direction  of 
S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.,  under  the  parallels  of  49°  and  50°.  These 
vast  Steppes  are  inhabited  by  a  nomadic  population  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  souls.*     The  former  existence  of  an  interior  sea, 


Accoirdiiig  to  M.  Levelling,  reckoning  from  five  to  six  bouls  to  each  tent,  the 
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which  occapied  a  great  part  of  the  lower  regions  of  Asia,  has 
been  long  believea  by  modem  Chinese  geographers,  not  only 
from  traoition,  but  from  the  actual  phenomena  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  depression  now  presents  to  us.  The  draining  of  this 
immense  basin,  to  which  we  have  made  reference  in  a  preceding 
article,*  has  not  been  affected  by  any  of  those  violent  revolutions 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Chinese  annals,  but  simply  by  the  ex- 
cess of  evaporation  over  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  into 
the  sea.  This  great  depression  comprehends  the  whole  of  Trans- 
oxiana,  that  is,  the  basin  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  whe- 
ther we  view  it  as  a  historical  or  a  geological  question,  its  former 
occupation  by  the  sea  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest.  Baron 
Humboldt  has  discussed  the  subject  at  ^reat  length  with  his 
usual  learning  and  sagacity,  and  has  amved  at  me  following 
conclusions  rf — 

''  1.  That  before  the  times  which  we  call  historic,  at  epochs  very 
near  in  point  of  time  to  the  latest  revolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  the  lake  Aral  may  have  been  entirely  Comprehended  in  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  then  the  great  depression  of  Asia, 
(the  concaoitt/  of  Touran,)  may  have  formed  a  vast  interior  sea,  which 
may  have  communicated  on  one  side  with  the  Euxine,  and  on  the 
other  side,  by  means  of  cracks  more  or  less  wide,  with  thp  Icy  Sea,  and 
the  lakes  Telegoul,  Talas,  and  Balkhache. 

"  2.  That  even  in  the  historic  times,  we  must  not  admit  too  gene- 
rally that  the  soil  has  followed  the  successive  changes  which  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  chronological  series  of  opinions  emitted  by  ancient 
historians  and  geographers.  These  authors  seldom  represent  the 
geography  of  their  epoch ; — ^they  choose  between  preceding  opinions,  and 
their  absolute  silence  respecting  certain  facts  or  natural  phenomena, 
18  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  these  phenomena.    *    *    * 

''  S,  That  very  probably  from  the  time  of  Hecatee  and  Herodotus, 
as  at  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian  expedition,  the  Aral  formed  but  a 
lateral  appendage  of  the  Oxus,  and  that  it  communicated  with  the 


great  horde  consists  of  from  375,000  to  450,000  souls,  the  middle  horde  of  nearly 
), 000,000,  the  small  horde  of  about  900,000,  and  the  whole  togetlier  oX  about 
2,000,000  or  2,400,000  souls.  The  space  which  the  three  hordes  occupy  may  be 
estimated  at  24,000  square  leagues.  The  part  of  the  small  horde  which  the  Sultau 
Boukei  conducted  in  1801  and  1802  into  the  government  of  Astirakhan,  and  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interior  or  Boukei  horde,  contained,  orer  a  small 
space  of  steppes,  1 90,000  nomadic  Kirghese,  who  possessed  in  1 834  neaiiy  497,000 
horses,  99,300  camels,  825,000  sheep,  and  165,000  oxen.  A  few  years  ago  the 
sheep  were  estimated  at  3,000,000,  but  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  destroyed. 

*'  See  our  last  Number,  No.  IX.,  or  Vol.  V.  p.  194. 

f  Dr.  Halley  supposed  that  the  **  shock  of  a  comet  may  have  occasioned  that 
f€ist  depi^ession  of  the  Caspian  nea,  and  other  great  lakes  in  the  w<H:ld." — Phil, 
Trails^  voL  xxxiii.  p.  122. 
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Caspian  only  bj  the  arm  which  the  Sc3rthian  golf  of  that  sea  extends 
so  far  to  the  east,  and  receives  the  river  Oxus. 

'^  4.  That  either  by  the  simple  phenomenon  of  the  increase  of  drowtb, 
(the  preponderance  of  evaporation  over  aqueous  supply,)  or  by  plutonic 
crevices  or  elevations,  the  Scythian  gulf  (the  Karabogas)  has  been 
progressively  contracted  in  its  narrowest  dimensions,  and  that  by  the 
retreat  of  the  gulf,  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oxus  has  been  developed, 
that  is,  has  become  more  and  more  manifest.  One  portion  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Oxus  has  preserved  its  course  towards  the  Caspian  by  a 
river  bed  which  modern  travellers  (posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,)  have  found  dried  up.  What  was  at  first  but  an  enlarged 
appendage  of  a  lake,  which  communicated  laterally  with  the  Oxus, 
has  become  the  limit  of  the  inferior  course  of  this  river.  It  is  thus 
that  Nature  on  a  great  scale  has  repeated  the  phenomenon,  which  the 
hydraulic  systems  of  the  Yaryakchi  exhibit  to  the  E.  and  N.£.  of  the 
Aral,  of  the  Tchoui,  and  the  Talas,  terminating  afler  a  course  of  130 
or  160  leagues  in  the  lakes  Telegoul,  Kaban-koulak,  and  Talasgol." 

Our  author  closes  his  interesting  discussion  with  a  notice  of 
the  diflference  of  level  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  sea  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.    • 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,       .         30  feet. 
„  Antilles  and  the  Pacific,  .         .         10      „ 

„  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,      -j  ^^^^  Sy^nd. 

„  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Mediterranean,    570  Schubert. 

The  interesting  meridional  chain  of  the  Bolar  mountains  next 
occupies  our  attention.  It  is  the  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  and  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  interest  from  its  crossing  the  two  great  chains 
of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Kouenlun.  Its  mean  longitude  is 
about  12%  20'.  It  lies  between  32^°  and  45*  of  latitude,  and  it 
is  reffarded  by  Humboldt  as  forming  a  part  of  that  long  series  of 
meridional  upheavals  which  with  parallel  axes,  but  alternating  in 
their  position,  stretch  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Icy  Sea,  oe- 
tween  66°  and  47°  of  longitude,  in  the  mean  direction  of  S.S.E. 
and  N.N.W.  To  this  system  of  meridional  faults  belong  the 
GhautSy  the  Chain  of  Soliman,  the  Paralasay  the  Bolovy  and  the 
UraL  "  We  repeat  here,"  says  our  author,  "  that  by  this  alter- 
nating arrangement,  and  by  the  discontinuity  of  relief,  none  of 
the  meridional  chains  which  we  have  named,  is  opposed  to  the 
other  from  E.  to  W.,  and  that  each  new  upheaval  commences 
only  in  the  latitude  which  the  preceding  one  has  not  reached. 
The  two  most  remarkable  features  in  the  hypsometrical  configu- 
ration of  Asia,  are  the  existence  of  this  system  oifauUsy  S. — ^K., 
and  the  continuity  of  the  chain  which  prolongs  itself  from  W.  to 
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E.,  from  the  Taurus  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Hou^pe."  The 
BoloTy  or  mountains  of  clouds,  (so  called  from  its  constantly  rain- 
ing there  during  three  months  in  the  year,)  is  prolonged  without 
interruption  from  the  Punjaub,  in  lat.  32^®  to  45^*.  Its  length 
is  260  leagues.  Its  highest  summits,  which  are  supposed  to 
reach  nearly  20,000  feet,  lie  between  35**  and  40°  or  latitude, 
particularly  near  its  Nodes^  or  intersections  with  the  chains  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator.  The  colossal  peak  of  Tutucan-Moutcani, 
in  lat,  35°  25',  between  the  two  nearest  nodes,  is  20,480  feet 
high.  The  southern  Node,  where  it  crosses  the  Himalaya,  ap- 
pears particularly  to  have  produced  a  "  colossal  intumescence," 
both  in  its  width  and  relative  height ;  and  as  our  author  observes, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  where  one  upheaval  has  left  enormous 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  a  new  upheaval 
which  crosses  the  first  must  produce  more  easily  a  great  intumes- 
cence. To  the  north  of  the  Thian-chan,  the  chain  is  low,  but 
the  Kosyourt  portion,  in  lat.  43**,  raises  its  peaks  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  parallel  of  37**,  there  is  a  colossal 
group,  called  Pouchticour,  but  it  is  only  the  margin  of  a  much 
more  considerable  intumescence,  called  Pamiry  and  celebrated 
over  all  Central  Asia  as  a  Dome,  "  from  the  summit  of  which 
can  be  seen  beneath  it  all  the  other  snowy  peaks  of  Asia." 

On  the  19th  of  February  1838,  our  able  and  enterprising 
countryman,  Lieutenant  John  Wood,  after  surmounting  innu- 
merable difficulties  and  dangers,  reached  the  source  of  the  river 
Oxus,  in  E.  long.  TS^  40',  and  N.  lat.  37^  27'. 

"  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  says  Mr,  Wood,  "  we  stood,  to 
use  a  native  expression,  upon  the  Bam-i-duniah  or  Roof  of  the  world, 
while  before  us  lay  stretched  a  noble  but  frozen  sheet  of  water,  (Lake 
SiT'i-kol,)  from  whose  western  end  issued  the  infant  river  of  the  Oxus. 
This  fine  lake  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  fourteen  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile.  On  three  sides 
it  is  bordered  by  swelling  hills,  about  500  feet  high,  while  along  its 
southern  bank  they  rise  into  mountains  3500  feet  above  the  lake,  or 
19,000  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  which 
never-failing  source  the  lake  is  supplied." 

Mr.  Wood  found  the  altitude  of  the  lake  15,600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  below  the  ice  32*.  Some  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  Asia  rise  in  the  hills  and  mountains  round 
Sir-i-kol — a  branch  of  the  Yarkand  river  forming  a  ridge  at  its  east 
end — the  Sirr,  or  river  of  Kokhan,  forming  the  low  nills  on  the 
northern  side — and  fvova  the  opposite  snowy  chain  both  forks  of 
the  Oxus,  and  a  branch  of  the  river  Kunen.  Mr.  Wood  gives 
the  following  account  of  Pamir, 

"  Pamir  is  not  only  a  radiating  point  in  the  hydrographical  system 
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of  Centnd  Ama,  but  it  is  the  fociM  from  which  originate  its  principal 
moontain  chains.  The  plain,  along  the  southern  side  of  which  the 
lake  is  situated,  has  a  width  of  about  three  miles,  and  viewed  from  this 
elevated  plateau,  the  mountains  seem  to  have  no  great  elevation.  The 
table  land  of  Pamir,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  15,600  feet  high,  or 
62  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc,  but  the  height  of 
3400  feet  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  mountains  which  rise  from 
this  elevated  basis,  is  a  matter  of  assumption  only.  *•  *  *  The 
Wakhanis  name  this  place  Bam-i'duniah^  or  Roof  of  the  World,  and  it 
would  indeed  appear  to  be  the  highest  table  land  in  Asia,  and  proba- 
bly in  any  part  of  our  globe.  From  Pamir  the  ground  sinks  in  every 
direction  except  to  the  S.E.,  where  similar  plateaus  extend  along  the 
northern  face  of  the  Himalaya  into  Thibet"* 

Mr.  Wood  found  that  the  lake  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet, 
and  that  the  water,  which  was  of  a  reddish  tinge,  emitted  a 
slightly  fetid  smell.  The  height  of  the  snow  line  in  this  parallel, 
he  states  to  be  about  17,000  feet.  This  spot  is  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  Kirghis.  According  to  them,  the  grass  is  so  rich 
*'  that  a  sorry  horse  is  brought  into  good  condition  in  less  than 
twenty  days ;  and  its  nourishing  qualities  are  evidenced  in  the 
productiveness  of  their  ewes,  which  almost  hwariably  bring  forth 
two  lambs  at  a  birth." 

As  Baron  Humboldt  has  not  noticed  the  Euby  Mines  on  the 
Oxus,  the  brief  account  of  them  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  will  be 
interesting  to  our  mineralogical  readers. 

''  The  Ruby  Mines  are  within  twenty  miles  of  Ishkashm,  in  a  dis-^ 
trict  called  Gharan,  which  signifies  caves  or  mines,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Oxus.  They  &ce  the  stream,  and  their  entrance  is 
said  to  be  1200  feet  above  its  level.  The  formation  of  the  mountain 
is  either  red  sandstone  or  limestone,  largely  impregnated  with  mag- 
nesia. The  mines  are  easily  worked,  the  operation  being  more  like 
digging  a  hole  in  sand  than  quarrying  rocks.  The  galleries  are  de- 
scribed as  being  numerous,  and  running  directly  in  from  the  riven 
Whftrever  a  seam  or  whitish  blotch  is  discovered,  the  miners  set  to 
work,  and  when  a  ruby  is  found,  it  is  always  encased  in  a  round  nodule 
of  considerable  size.  The  mines  have  not  been  worked  since  Badakh- 
shan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kunduz  chief,  who,  irritated  it  is  sup- 
posed at  the  small  prc^t  they  yielded,  marched  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  then  numbering  about  500  ^milies,  to  Kunduz,  and  disposed 
of  them  in  the  slave  market." 

In  comparing  Mr.  Wood's  description  of  the  mountains  round 
the  source  of  the  Oxus,  with  Hnmboldt^s  map  of  the  mountain 
chain,  we  find  a  discrepancy  which  shows  us  now  much  yet  re- 


•  Personal  Narratite  of  a  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Rxier  Oxus.     Lond.  1841. 
Pp.  358-860. 
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mains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  true  orography  of  this  part 
of  Asia.  In  Humboldt's  map,  the  lake  of  Sir-i-kol  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bolor  chain,  and  the  Oxus  pierces  the  chain  about  1^^ 
north  of  the  node,  where  the  Bolor  crosses  the  Hindou-kosh — 
the  continuation  of  the  Kouenlun  ;  but  Lieutenant  Wood's  map 
does  not  show  the  Bolor  at  all,  and  he  describes  the  Hindou-kosh 
SiS  first  rising  in  Pamir,  and  terminating  at  Koh-i-baba,  a  remark- 
able mountain  to  the  N.  W.  of  Kabul,  which,  in  Humboldt's  map, 
is  stated  to  be  17,920  feet  high. 

The  systems  of  the  Kouenlun  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
though  they  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  interest,  have  been 
very  imperfectly  explored.  Accordinff  to  Humboldt,  the  coixlil- 
lera  of  the  Andes,  and  the  chain  of  Kouenlun,  comprising  the 
Hindou-Kosh  and  the  Russian  Elbrouz,  to  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian, form  the  greatest  longitudinal  upheavals  on  the  sur&oe  of 
our  planet. 

Tiie  name  of  Thsoung^hngy  or  the  Mountains  of  Ofdona,  is 

S'ven  chiefly  to  the  intenor  angle  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bo- 
r  with  the  Western  Kouenlun.  This  singular  name  has  its 
origin  in  the  &ct  that  a  species  of  wild  onion  grows  on  this 
mountain,  and  indeed  on  all  the  mountains  of  Western  Thibet. 
The  stalk  of  this  bulbous  plant  forms  heaps,  and  when  travellers 
or  beasts  of  burden  place  their  foot  upon  one  of  these  heaps  they 
slip  and  meet  with  rails,  the  danger  of  which  increases  with  the 
declivity.  The  routes  which  traverse  the  Thsoung-ling  are  very 
difficult,  and  contribute  to  the  ethnographical  separation  of  the 
mountain  tribes.  To  the  east  of  this  intersection  is  the  passage 
of  Karakorum,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  nearh^  19,000  feet  high, 
forming  the  waternshed  between  the  rivers  of  Yarkand  and  the 
CKayouk,  the  northern  source  of  the  Indus.  To  the  N.W.  of  this 
pass,  and  about  twenty-two  leagues  north  of  the  Kouenlun,  lies 
the  town  of  Khotan  or  Bitchi,  to  which  the  worship  of  Buddha, 
and  the  civilization  of  India  had  peoetrated  500  years  before  it 
had  reached  Thibet. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  re^on,  that 
to  the  east  .of  the  great  River  Khotan,  (between  the  Kouenlun 
and  the  Thian-chan,)  which,  after  a  course  of  100  le^ues  from 
south  to  north,  joins  itself  to  the  hydraulic  system  of  Tarim  and 
the  Lake  Lop,  all  the  rivers  on  both  declivities  of  the  Kouenlun^ 
lose  themselves  m  ike  small  lakes  of  tiie  Steppes. 

"  In  this  central  region,  says  our  author,  between  82  J*  and  92^'  of 
longitude,  the  upheaval  of  the  Gobi  shews  itself  in  the  direction  of 
the  waters,  an  upheaval  which  presents  an  accidental  feature  of  relief 
wholly  independent  of  the  ridges  which  traverse  it,  being  much  more 
ancient  than  these  ridges,  and  connected  probably  with  the  fir^t  ap- 
pearance of  the  continent  above  water.    The  intersection  of  the  Pla^ 
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teau  of  Gk>bi  with  the  Kouenlun  and  the  Thian-chan  ought  uot, 
therefore,  to  be  confounded  with  the  intersections  of  the  other  ridgea, 
such  as  that  of  Bolor,  or  the  meridian  chains  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Tzangbo-tchou  with  the  Hindou-kho  and  the  Himalaya.  The  phe- 
nomenon to  which  we  here  refer  is  of  quite  a  different  kind.  The  up- 
heaval of  the  Plateau  of  Gobi  is  directed  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E., 
and  not  having,  according  to  any  accurate  barometrical  measurement 
in  the  latitude  43**  and  48*,  above  4500  feet  of  altitude,  is  perhaps  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin." 

The  Kouenlun  chain  crosses  the  intumescence  of  the  Gobi 
to  the  east  of  the  passage  of  Chatou-tou-dabahn,  particularly  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  Lake  Gachoun,  in  lon^tude  86^,  and 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Bassa-doungram-oola,  m  longitude  92J. 
It  descends  from  the  parallel  of  36  to  that  of  35.  At  Die  eastern 
border  of  the  desert  of  Makhai,  a  part  of  Gobi,  there  is,  says  our 
author,  "  in  the  prolongation  of  the  chain,  a  manifest  perturbi^ 
tion,  caused  either  by  the  intumescence  of  the  Plateau,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  by  the  great  mass  or  node  of  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains of  Khoukhou-Noor.  The  ridge  of  Bassa-doungraum-oola 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  Buchi-dabahn,  but  2*  farther  north 
it  prolongs  itself  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  this  part  of  the 
Kouenlun  in  the  detached  chain  of  Bain-khara-oola."  "  The 
existence  of  this  chain  parallel,  but  thrown  back  to  the  north, 
reminds  us,  says  Humboldt,  of  the  similar  perturbation  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  two  parallel  axes  are  not  in  the 
prolongation  of  each  other."  This  detached  chain,  at  its  north 
extremity,  passes  to  the  south  of  the  group  of  small  lakes  so  cele- 
brated in  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  Chinese,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mer  des  EtoUes^  the  Sea  of  Starsy  the  mysterious 
sources  of  the  great  Yellow  River  or  Hoang-ho,  along  which  \he 
great  wall  of  China  is  erected.  Before  quitting  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Kouenlun,  our  author  calls  our  attention  to  the  very 
important  geological  fact,  that  in  the  hill  of  Chinkhieou,  there 
is  a  cavern  of  fire  which  is  said  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  125 
leagues,  and  which  is  the  only  volcanic  phenomenon  to  the  east 
of  Bolor. 

To  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bolor,  between  the  lati» 
tudes  of  33^**  to  36®,  there  are  several  chains  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  first  and  most  northern  of  these,  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  Kouenlun,  extends  to  the  north  of  Chitral, 
Dv  the  passage  of  Kavak,  towards  Karakutul  and  the  Ghour 
Mountains.  The  direction  is  E.W.  The  mean  latitude  is  36®, 
and  Humboldt  designates  it  by  the  name  of  the  Northern  Hindou- 
kho,  reserving  the  name  of  Hindou-kosh  for  the  great  peak  at 
the  extremity  of  the  second  chain.  This  second  chain  is  the 
highest  of  all,  passing  to  the  south  of  Chitral  and  all  Cafiristan. 
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Its  latitude  is  35*,  and  its  peaks  are  nearly  20,000  feet  high. 
The  direction  is  towards  Ural,  and  it  is  named  bv  Humboldt 
the  Southern  Hindou-kho.  Between  this  second  chain  and  the 
third,  called  the  White  Chain  or  Sufeidkoh,  in  latitude  34',  lies 
the  fine  valley  of  Kabul,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  6400  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  fourth  chain,  or  the  chain  of  salt,  or  that  of 
Katabagh,  is  in  latitude  33*  9',  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  not  more  than  640  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  group  of  mountain  chains,  particularly  the  first  and  second, 
forms  what,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  chains  which  traverse  Thibet  and  the  most  eastern  glar 
ciers  of  «the  Himalaya,  unite  in  the  great  mass  of  mountains 
which  covers  all  the  West  of  China.  This  mass  is  called  the 
Chain  of  Clouds^  and  has  its  direction  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Kiang.  With  this  observation,  our  author  terminates  his  ac- 
count of  the  mountain-ranges  of  Central  Asia,  and  he  concludes 
the  second  volume  of  his  work  with  the  following  explanation  of 
his  not  describing  the  Himalaya  chain. 

"  I  will  abstain  in  this  work,  as  I  have  done  in  my  Asiatic  Frag- 
ments, fix>m  giving  a  special  description  of  the  chain  of  Himalaya. 
An  immense  mass  of  materials,  due  to  the  active  rulers  of  India,  as 
well  as  to  the  bold  efforts  of  Jacquemont  and  of  M.  Charles  de  Hiigel, 
have  been  collected  and  discussed  with  great  superiority  of  talent  in 
the  excellent  work  of  M.  Ritter.  It  is  the  most  distressing  event  of 
my  life  that  I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  penetrate  into  these  cele- 
brated regions,  where  I  wished  to  study  their  relations  with  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  New  World.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, under  the  ministry  of  Count  EomanzofT,  I  was  invited  to  ac- 
company the  mission,  which,  by  Kachgar  and  Yarkand,  was  about  to 
repair  to  Thibet.  The  execution  of  this  vast  enterprise  was  prevented 
by  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812.  Not  discouraged,  J  devoted 
myself  during  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  Persian  language,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  go  to  Teheran  or  Herat  into  India.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  in  the  detail  of  which  the  public  would  take 
little  interest,  have  caused  me  to  abandon  this  wish,  and  renounce  a 
project  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  ardently  occupied  my  imagina- 
tion. Such  is  the  destiny  of  man :  he  reaches  the  term  of  life,  and 
compares,  not  without  sadness,  the  little  which  he  has  done,  with 
ail  he  had  wished  to  undertsJ^e,  for  extending  the  domain  of  the 
sciences."* 

*  Such  of  OUT  readers  iws  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  Asia,  and  are  not  in  possession  of  Humboldt's  work,  will  derive  much 
assistance  from  the  No.  of  Berghaus  and  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  which  con^iins 
the  representations  of  these  chains,  and  which,  we  believe,  will  soon  be  published. 
The  map,  (Geology^  No.  7,)  published  in  Part  IV.  of  the  same  work,  and  entitled, 
TJie  Phevomena  of  Volcanic  Action,  showing  the  regions  visited  hy  earthquakes,  and 
the  dittribtttitm  uf  Volcanoes  over  the  Globe,  is  full  of  scientific  and  interesting  in- 
formation.    It  is  drawn  by  A.  Peterman,  F.R.8.S.A. 
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Our  author  concludes  his  second  volume  with  two  interesting 
appendices^  on  the  Fires  of  Bakou^  and  on  the  volcanoes  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  great  fires  of  Bakou  are  situated  about 
fiipteen  versts  to  E.N.E.  of  that  town.  They  are  not  mentioned 
either  by  Greek  or  Boman  writers,  and  have,  therefore,  probably 
burst  out  in  more  recent  times.  The  eruption  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  November  1827,  near  the  village  of  lokmali,  about 
fourteen  versts  west  of  Bakou,  shewed  itself  in  a  column  of  fire 
rushing  from  a  spot  where  it  had  never  been  seen  before.  The 
column  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  at  which  it  continued 
for  three  hours :  It  afterwards  sunk  to  three  feet,  and  burned  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  fire  was  accompanied  with  an»eruptioB 
of  argillaceous  mud,  which  cx>vered  a  space  of  from  1500  to  2000 
square  feet  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet.  That  similar  erup- 
tions had  taken  place,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  be- 
neath where  mud  of  volcanic  origin  extends  to  a  much  greater 
distance.  At  the  locality  of  the  greai  fires  there  is  no  such  mud. 
The  principal  fire  which  bums  iu  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Hindoos,  springs  from  shell  limestone,  inclined  2^*^  to  the 
S.E.  The  fii'O  issues  from  clefts,  the  sides  of  which  are  bluish : 
These  clefts  are  built  up  so  as  to  confine  the  gas  to  the  prin- 
cipal openings.  The  s^nall  fires,  as  they  are  called,  five  versts 
from  lokmali,  are  extinguished  annually  by  the  rains.  M.  Lenz, 
to  whom  we  owe  these  details,  could  not 'find  them  in  March. 
The  gas  issues  with  a  noise  from  dry  cavities  on  the  argillaceous 
mud,  diseu^iging  bubbles  which  unite  on  the  surface  of  the  snow 
water.  Brfore  fighting  them,  Lenz  found  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  53*^  6'  Fahrenheit.  Tlie  flame  was  two  feet  high  and  one 
foot  m  diameter.  At  the  great  fires,  M.  Lenz  found  me  temper- 
ature at  a  foot  of  depth,  84®.  A  true  mud  volcano,  probably 
that  described  by  Han  way,  occurs  at  15  versts,  from  the  sea  55* 
W.  of  Bakou,  on  a  round  mountain  entirely  covered  with  vol- 
canic mud,  and  with  a  great  number  of  small  cones  of  clay,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  volcano  occupies  the  highest  point. 
It  is  now  not  very  active,  its  summit  and  western  part  having 
slipped  down  probably  from  the  too  copious  emission  of  gas. 
The  mass  of  liquid  mud  flows  from  this  side,  where  it  has  formed 
a  plain.  It  cracks  in  drying,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  1000 
feet  long  and  200  wide.  Tne  height  of  the  cone  must  have  been 
200  feet  above  the  plain ;  but  its  actual  height  is  only  100  feet, 
and  900  above  the  sea.  One  of  M.  Lenz's  companions  saw  the 
cone  when  unbroken,  with  an  aperture  of  a  few  inches  at  its 
sufnmit,  filled  with  liquid  mud,  discharging  bubbles  of  gas^  and 
throwing  up  the  sand  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  There  lay 
around  it  large  pieces  of  rock  and  true  scoriae  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  whch  appear  to  have  beesn  ejected  by  the  volcano. 
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The  salaea  or  volcanoes  which  throw  out  liquid  mud,  are  situated 
chiefly  on  a  hill  near  Balkhany,  twelve  versts  to  the  west  of  the 
^reat  fires,  in  the  territory  which  contains  eighty-two  springs  of 
black  naphtha.  These  scdses  are  ditches  filled  with  mud  and  mack 
naphtha,  the  largest  of  which  vary  from  two  to  six  feet.  The 
Fieids  of  Mud  are  volcanic  phenomena,  wholly  similar  to  the 
eruption  of  lokmali  in  1827.  In  1839,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
very  interesting  eruptions  took  place  near  the  village  of  Bak- 
likhli,  fifteen  versts  to  the  W.  of  Bakou.  According  to  Eichwald, 
the  jets  of  fire  were  visible  at  the  distance  of  forty  versts.  Large 
lumps  of  earth  were  cast  into  the  air,  and  a  prodigious  avrnitily 
of  rniaU  hollow  spheresy  like  small  shoty  were  carried  off  bv  the 
winds,  and  deposited  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues !  These  spheres 
consisted  of  a  black  earthy  calcined  matter,  and  the  jets  of  flame 
continued  twenty  hours.  A  similar  eruption  took  place  in  the 
island  of  Pogorhlaia  Plita,  which  has  been  gradually  rising  above 
the  sea.  One  cause  of  this  elevation,  in  M.  Lenz's  opinion,  is 
the  "  undoubted  sinking"  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  other,  the 
eruption  of  the  mud  volcano.  From  1685  to  1715,  the  sea  sunk 
ten  feet.  It  continued  to  rise  again  till  1743.  The  change  of 
level  was  scarcely  sensible  from  1743  to  1816,  and  from  18l6  to 
1830,  the  increase  has  certainly  been  ten  feet.  In  the  island  of 
Java,  at  Damak,  M.  Diard  describes  mud  volcanoes  from  25  to 
30  feet  high.  They  discharge  hot  water,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  soda,  hydrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid.  The  eruptions  are 
attended  with  a  subterranean  noise,  sometimes  like  thunder, 
which  is  heard  very  far  ofi*.  "  We  must  not,  however,"  says  M. 
LenZy  ^'  confound  the  ejections  of  these  small  mud  volcanoes  in 
Java,  with  those  formidable  streams  of  mud  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  which  are  occasionally  discharged  from  the  great  volca- 
noes of  Guslonjong  and  Djin,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island." 
Although  there  are  no  vplcanoes  in  China  which  qect  cinders 
or  lava,  yet  there  are  many  volcanic  phenomena  in  different  parts 
of  it.  The  Ho-tsingy  or  fire  springs,  and  the  Ho-chany  or  fiery 
mountains  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan 
and  Szu-tchhouan  in  the  west  of  China,  and  in  Kouang-si, 
and  Chan-si,  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  and  far  from  the  sea. 
According  to  M,  Imbert,*  a  French  missionary,  there  are  at 
Kiating-fou,  many  thousands  of  these  fire  springs  in  a  space 
of  about  ten  leagues  long  by  about  four  or  five  wide.  Several  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  Uttle  capital  unite  in  excavating  the  springs 
by  boring  through  the  strata,  the  expense  of  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  above  £300.    The  water  which  is  thus  raised  is  bitter. 


*  Dated  in  18*26  and  1827,  and  published  in  the  AnnaUi  de  V Association  de  la 
Pnypaffation  de  la  Foi^  1829.     No.  xvi.  p.  369-381. 

VOL.  v.   NO.  X.  2  I 
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and  yields^  by  evaporation,  a  fifth  and  sometimes  a  fourth  of 
salt.  When  a  torch  is  applied  to  the  openings  of  these  wells, 
a  great  stream  of  fire  rises  to  the  heignt  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  When  gas  only  is  obtained,  it  is  collected  and  conducted 
wherever  it  is  required; — ^it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  is  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  bitumen.  Several  wells  that  at  first  yielded 
the  salt  water,  have  afterwards  yielded  only  gas,  and  though 
borings  were  effected  to  the  depth  of  3000  feet  (t)  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  yet  water  was  not  found.  An  enormous  column  of  air 
which  exliiEded  large  black  particles,  was  discharged  with  a  fright- 
ful noise,  which  was  heard  at  a  distance.  In  order  to  put  out 
the  flame,  which  was  about  eight  feet  high,  four  men  placed  an 
enormous  stone  upon  the  orifice  of  the  well,  but  it  was  projected 
into  the  air,  and  three  of  the  men  burned.  In  order  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  an  expense  of  above  £J000  was  incurred  in  form- 
mg  a  lake,  by  which  it  was  finally  put  out. 

In  the  province  of  Sse-tchouan  there  is  seen,  during  the  night, 
over  the  whole  eastern  flank  of  Py-kiachan,  a  light  like  that  of 
the  aurora.  It  is  attended  with  no  noise,  it  illuminates  with  a 
bright  red  light  the  faces  of  the  rocks,  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
ana  even  the  sky ;  it  sheds  over  the  forests  and  trees  a  light  equal 
to  that  of  the  day,  and  it  disappears  in  the  morning.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  volcanic  flame  proceeding  from  a  deep  ravine, 
which  the  Chinese  have  not  visited.  In  tne  province  of  Chan-si 
there  is  a  fire  mountain,  on  whose  summit  there  is  a  large  crevice 
stretching  sixty  or  seventy  paces  firom  north  to  south,  and  almost 
a  foot  wide  ;  its  bottom  is  invisible,  and  there  issues  out  of  this  cleft 
a  powerful  heat,  accompanied  with  a  continual  noise  like  thunder. 
Five  or  six  feet  to  the  east  of  it  is  a  spring  of  boiling  water,  and, 
about  100  paces  to  the  north,  there  is  a  ravine,  about  ten  paces 
wide,  and  at  the  foot  of  it,  there  is  a  cavern  of  windy  the  mouth 
of  which  would  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  but  the  depth  of  which 
is  unknown.  From  this  aperture  there  constantly  issues,  even 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  a  wind  so  cold  that  ip  is  impossible  to 
remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.* 

In  terminating  our  abstract  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  "  Cen- 
tral Asiay^  our  readers  must  have  felt,  as  we  have  done,  that, 
though  the  subject  is  not  very  inviting  in  its  details,  it  has.  yet, 
in  its  general  aspect,  an  interest  and  a  grandeur  of  no  common 
kind.  The  poet  and  the  painter  have,  no  aoubt,  scanned  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  our  globe  with  an  artist's  eye,  and  transferred 
to  their  canvass  their  richest  materials,  while  the  traveller  and 


*  See  this  Journal,  No.  IX.  p.  21 8,  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  volcanoes  of  Japan 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  and  to  the  Physical  Atlas  already 
mentioned. 
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the  historian  have  studied,  with  no  less  interest,  the  lines  of 
demarcation  which  separate  the  human  family,  which  have  limits 
ed  civilization,-  and  marked  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  df 
empires.  But  till  now  these  mountain  groups  have  never  been 
studied  as  the  regions  of  great  natural  convulsions — as  the  seait 
of  those  gigantic  elevations  and  depressions  which  have  fashioned 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell, — or  as  the  visible  indications  of  those 
tremendous  forces  which  are  imprisoned  beneath  our  feet,  and 
which  exert  their  might  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  requires 
no  small  portion  of  knowledge,  and,  where  knowledge  is  wanting, 
no  small  portion  of  faith,  to  look  at  the  Alpine  wond  which  sur- 
rounds us,  as  lava  which  has  been  poured  ibrtli  from  the  central 
furnace — as  the  upheaved  edges  of  once  horizontal  plains— ^r,  as 
the  giant  railway  along  which  the  earthquake  rolls  its  chariot — 
or  as  the  vents  and  crevices  which  have  yielded-  to  the  volcano's 
rage.  With  such  views  of  the  great  agencies  of  terrestrial  natijre, 
the  study  of  physical  geography,  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  po$* 
sesses  an  ever  varying  interest,  while,  in  its  moral  phase,  it 
cherishes  and  keeps  alive  those  feelings  of  reverential  awe  and 
helpless  dependence  which  well  become  those  who  are  slumbering 
on  the  edge  of  flaming  craters,  or  sauntering  on  the  banks  oi 
burning  Phlegethons.* 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  "  Central  Asia"  will  probably, 
be  regarded  by  the  natural  philosopher  as  the  most  interesting. 
It  contains  '^  Considerations  on  the  Temperature  and  Hygrome- 
trical  stfeite  of  the  Air,  chiefly  in  Asiatic  Russia ;"  "  Researches 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Inflexion  of  the  Isothermal  Lines,"  and 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Climate  of  Russia,"  with  other  sections  oi^ 
the  "  Routes  in  Central  Asia,"  and  "  On  the  Magnetical  Incli- 
nation observed  in  1829  in  that  country."  The  three  first  of  these 
sections  have  a  peculiar  value,  and  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  our  author's  former  "  Memoir  on  Isothermal  Lines,"  con- 
tain, the  most  important  generalizations  on  climate  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  which  have  ever  been  made  by  any  sin- 
gle individual.  The  sagacity  and  learning  of  our  author,  and 
the  aptitude  of  his  mind  for  the  high  functions  of  analysis  aaad 
combination,  are  particularly  displayed  in  his  climatological  re- 
searches. It  would  be  in  vain,  at  the  close  of  an  article  like 
this,  to  attempt  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  such  valu- 
able dissertations,  nch  in  new  facts,  and  brilliant  with  original 
views.     We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  an  early  article  de- 


*  As  illustrative  of  this  interesting  department  of  Terrestrial  Physics,  we  would 
recommend  to  our  readers  a  new  and  highly  mstructive  work,  by  Professoi*  Nicho^ 
now  in  the  press,  entitled,  **  Thoughts  on  some  Important  Points  connected  with 
the  System  of  the  World." 
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voted  wholly  to  Meteorology^  and  shall  content  ourselves  with 
the  discussion  of  some  fundamental  questions  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  over  the  earthy  and  throughout  the  an- 
nual revolution  of  the  sun,  upon  which  we  hope  to  throw  some 
light. 

It  followed  from  the  early  researches  of  Humboldt,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Equatorial  regions  was  nearly  the  same 
under  every  meridian,  but  that  in  higher  latitudes  it  declined 
rapidly  in  the  New  World,  and  under  the  eastern  meridians  of 
Asia,  as  shewn  in  the  following  table. 
Latitude.  Temp,  of  Old  World.     Temp,  of  New  World.       Difference, 

66*.92  3*.60 

54  .50  8  .64 

37  .94  12  .96 

23  .72  16  .92* 

But  notwithstanding  the  inflexion  of  the  Isothermal  Lines,  as 
thus  indicated,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Poles  were  considered 
as  the  coldest  points  of  the  globe.     Having  found  that  in  the 
West  of  Europe  the  mean  annual  temperature  varied  with  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  not,  as  had  been  believed,  with  the 
square  of  the  cosine,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  anxious  to 
obtain  observations  in  high  latitudes  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  formula.     Captain  Scoresby,  to  whom  he  made  applica- 
tion, was  fortunately  able  to  state  it  as  the  result  of  numerous 
observations  made  in  different  years,  that  the  mean  temperature 
in  the  latitude  of  78*  was  about  17',  from  which  he  deduced  that 
of  the  Pole  to  be  10*.     But  as  the  mean  temperature  in  the  la- 
titude of  60',  is  16**  92'  less  in  the  Old  World  than  the  New,  or 
in  the  meridians  on  which  Captain  Scoresby  approached  the  Pole, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  mean  temperature  of  tne  Pole,  if  deduced 
by  the  same  process  from  the  observations  in  the  Old  World, 
would  be  even  below  Zero,    This  result  was  doubtless  perplexing ; 
but  the  perplexity  was  soon  removed  by  the  return  of  Captain 
Parry  in  1820  from  Melville  Island.     He  found  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  that  Island,  in  74|**  of  latitude,  to  be  +  1"  33' 
Fahr.,  thus  confirming  the  result  which  we  had  obtained  and 
previously  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.f 
This  extraordinary  result,  taken  in  connexion  with  Captain  Sco- 
resby's,  suggested  to  us  the  idea  that  the  coldest  part  of  the 
globe  was  not  far  from  Melville  Island,  and  that  there  were 
"  two  points  of  greatest  cold  not  many  degrees  from  the  Poles, 
and  in  meriaians  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  which  passes 


*  Mem,  lyAreueilf  torn,  iii.,  p.  462,  aud  Edin,  Phil.  Journal^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  4, 256  \ 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  23,  262  ;  and  vol.  v.,  p.  28. 
t  Edinburgh  Tramactiom,  vol.  ix.,  p.  212,  Feb.  1820. 
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through  the  West  of  Europe  "  From  a  comparison  of  a  great 
number  of  mean  temperatures  both  in  the  Ola  and  New  World 
in  high  latitudes,  we  were  led  to  the  ootlclnsion  that  the  two 
cold  Poles  were  situated  in  80"  of  north  latitude,  and  ia-  95*  of 
east  and  100*  of  west  lonmtude.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
Eastern  Pole  being  +  1*  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  W  estem  —  3^% 
and  that  they  were  nearly  coincident  with  the  Msii^etic  Poles  of 
the  earth.  These  views  have  been  adopted  by  Humboldt^  Er- 
man,  Kupffer,  Dalton,  and  others,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able,  by  means  of  the  accurate  meteorological  obser- 
vations which  are  now  making  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
to  fix  more  accurately  the  position  of  these  remarkable  points, 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  their  connexion  with  the  Mag- 
netic Poles  is  merely  accidental. 

This  remarkable  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  rather  in  our  atmosphere,  is  connected  with  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  heat  over  the  year.  In  the  cold  me- 
ridians we  have  a  hot  summer  and  a  cold  winter,  whereas  in 
the  warm  meridians  the  difference  between  the  sununer  and 
the  winter  temperatiire  is  greatly  diminished.  In  order  to  ex- 
press this  conjoined  effect,  Humboldt  adopts  the  form  51*  1  -r.^-= 
adding  the  signs  of  4-  and  — ,  according  as  the  numbers  are  above 
or  below  Zero.  Thus  -♦-  51*  1  — 00^7?  expresses  the  tempe- 
rature of  Paris,  the  number  51*  1  being  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  65*  3  the  mean  temperature,  <?  summer,  and  38*  7 
the  mean  temperature  of  winter.  This  arrangement  of  the 
temperatures  has,  however,  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  ma- 
thematical fonnula,  that  we  conceive  it  would  be  more  na- 
tural to  place  the  numbers  thus,  +  65*  3,  +  51*  1,  +  38*  7,  or 
Max.  65*  3,  Mean  51*  1,  Min.  38*  7,  the  mean  temperature  occu- 
pying the  middle  place  between  the  two  extremes,  and  the  ne- 
gative signs  alone  being  prefixed  to  the  numbers  when  they  are 
below  Zero. 

In  treating  of  the  cause  of  the  inflection  of  the  Isothermal  lines, 
our  author  nas  endeavoured  to  show,  by  very  ingenious  argu- 
ments, that  the  form,  the  extent,  and  the  altitude  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  their  relation  to  the  polar  ice,  are  the  principal  causes 
of  these  inflexions.  We  are  not  prepared  either  to  controvert  or 
to  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  meet  with  a  ready  and  a  general  acceptance ;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  system  of  Isothermal  curves  surrounding  the  poles  of  revo- 
lution, and  mark  their  coincidence  with  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  their  similarity  to  the  isodynamical  magnetic  curves,* 

*  This  remarkable  fact,  which  we  first  pointed  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Trantadiontf 
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"^m  are  diq^osed  to  view  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon^  as  the  re- 
sdlt  of  a  physical  condition  of  the  earth  itself,  and  produced  by 
cafoses  connected  with  its  magnetic,  or  galvanic,  or  chemical 


Before  we  can  determine,  with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  the 
form  of  the  Isothermal  lines,  we  must,  in  refSerence  at  least  to  past 
observations,  be  able  to  deduce  iiom  them  the  mean  temperature 
of'  th#  places  at  which  they  were  made ;  and  this  can  only  be 
don*  after  we  have  determined  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  day  and  the  year,  the  mean  anmtal  orbit  as  it  were, 
descsriDed  by  the  summit  of  the  mercurial  column.  Previous  to 
tke  determination  of  the  law  of  distribution,  we  could  not  obtain 
the  mean  annual  temperature  even  from  three  daily  observations, 
and  still  less  from  two  or  07ie  observation.  The  mean  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  furnished  us  with  an  approximation,  but 
as  the  instalments,  with  which  these  extremes  were  measured 
were  continually  going  wrong,  the  results  which  they  yielded 
were  always  liable  to  error. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the  writer  of  this  article  sug- 
gested to  the  Royal  Society  of  Eldinburgh  the  plan  of  establish- 
ing hourly  observations  at  Leith  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  were  continued  for  four  years,  and  yielded  results  of  the 
most  unexpeeted  kind ;  but  the  observations  for  the  first  two  years 
only,  viz.  for  1824  and  1825,  have  been  published.  We  shall 
therefore,  in  general,  confine  ourselves  to  the  results  to  which 
they  lead.  The  first  of  these  is  the  determination  of  the  hours  of 
mean  temperature  for  the  whole  year,  and  the  interval  whicn 
elapses  between  these  hours,  which  has  been  called  the  Critical 
JrUervaL 


Hour  of  morning, 

Hour  of  evening, 

Critical 

Mean  temperature. 

interval. 

1824 

9  b.  13  m.  A.M. 

8  h.  26  m.  P.M. 

11*  h.  13  m. 

1825 

9       13       ... 

8       28      ... 

11      15 

18^6 

9         7       ... 

8      27i     ... 

11       20 

1827 

9      12      ... 

8      23      ... 

11       11 

Mean,      9      llf    ...     *      8      26      ...  11      14f 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  at  Fadna  the  critical 
interval  is,  11  hours  14  minutes ;  at  Appenrade,  11  hours  11 


vol.  ix.  pp.  223,  225,  is  fully  admitted  by  M.  Erman.  "  The  thermometrieal  obser- 
vations at  Jakousk,  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  relations  which  have  beeo 
discovered  between  these  temperatures  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  for  at  this  place 
"we  arriye  at  once  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meridian  of  one  of  the  magnetic 
pol^,  and  in  the  meridian  of  tne  greatest  cold  which  is  known  in  the  whole  world." 
•^iMte  tm  die  Erdt,  a\)m.  ii.  p.  250.  See  also  the  Encyotop,  Brit,  Art.  Maguetiam, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  695. 
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minutes  ;  at  Inverness,  11  hours  13  minutes;*  at  Kingussie,  10 
hours  44  minutes ;  at  Belleville,  11  hours  14  minutes ;  at  Tweeds- 
muir,  11  hours  15  minutes;  at  Plymouth,  11  hours;  at  Phila- 
delphia, 11  hours  20  minutes;  at  Trincomalee,  11  hours  5  mi«* 
nutes  ;  at  Colombo,  10  hours  55  minutes;  at  Kandy,  11  hours ; 
and  at  Madras,  10  hours. 

Another  general  law  which  we  obtained  from  the  hourly  ob- 
servations at  Leith  is,  that  the  half  sum  of  the  mean  temperatures 
of  any  two  hours  of  the  same  name,  differs  at  an  average  only  a 
quarter  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  from  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  the  maximum  difference  being  0'*.421,  and  the  minimum 
0°.059,  and  the  differences  following  a  regular  law.  The  following 
are  the  results  oifour  years'  hourly  observations : — 

Differences  between  the  half  sum  and  the 


HomoDymous  hours. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature. 

Leith. 

Invrbness. 

5  a.m. 

5  P.M. 

—  0M34  Fahr. 

—  0^434 

6 

6 

—  0  .281 

—  0  .643 

7 

7 

—  0  .372 

—  0  .552 

8 

8 

—  0  .421 

—  0  .396 

9 

9 

—  0  .285 

—  0  .113 

10 

10 

—  0  .086 

+  0  .174 

11 

11 

+  0  .176 

+  0  .374 

12 

12 

--  0.374 

■+  0  .555 

IP.M. 

1  A.M. 

--  0.367 

+  0  .550 

2 

2 

-  ■  0  .366 

-H  0  ,389 

3 

3 

-1-  0  .252 

+  0  .173 

4 

4 

+  0  .059 

—  0,175 

Mean  difference,        0  .264  0  .369 

The  law  of  the  differences  is  here  very  interesting.  At  Leith 
the  mean  temperature  of  4**  a.m.  and  4**  P.M.,  ana  of  10*"  a.m. 
and  10**  P.M.,  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  year ;  and  at  Inver- 
ness the  hours  of  9**  a.m.  and  9**  p.m.,  and  of  3**  a.m,  and  3*"  P.M. 
On  this  subject  Humboldt  remarks  ; — 

'^  We  ore  surprised,  at  the  first  glance,  by  the  generality  of  this  law. 
The  Hormnymous  hours  are  very  unequally  distant  from  the  hour  of  the 
maximum  of  the  daily  temperature,  and  the  hours  of  equal  tempera- 
ture, (we  may  say  by  analogy  with  the  practice  of  astronomers  in  the 
determination  of  the  true  time,  the  corresponding  thermometrical  alti-^ 
tudes,)  give  for  each  place  an  epoch  very  different  from  that  of  the 
maximum.  It  is  a  thing  truly  remarkable,  that  from  the  mean  of  two. 
ordinates  we  may  deduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year, 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  mean  of  all  the  horary  ordinates." 

*  Deduced  from  three  years*  hourly  observations,  made  at  Inverness  by  Mr  Tho- 
iniia  Mackenzie  of  Eayniug's  School,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Association. 
The  hours  of  mean  temperature  are,  8  h.  28  m.  a.m.,  and  7  h.  41  m. 
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The  next  important  relation  which  we  have  deduced  from  the 
hourly  observations  is,  that  which  the  mean  temperature  of  each 
hour  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  year.  The  following  are  the 
results  obtained  from  four  years'  obsservations  at  Leith,  and  three 
at  Inverness  :--— 

Hoon.  LuTH.  IifTXERSBS.        Dilforence  between 

Leith  and  InyemeBB. 

1  A.M.         — 2M31  — 2*.553  .  0*.422 

2  — 2.39G  —2.788  To  .392 

3  —2.658  —3.030  +0.372 

4  —2.793  —3.086  +0.293 

5  —2.844  —2.933  +0.089 

6  —2.54.5  —2.376  —0.169 

7  —1.956  —1.599  —0.357 

8  —1.180  —0.557  —0.623 

9  —0.160  +0.636  +0.796 

10  +0.777  +1.752  +0.975 

11  +1.702  +2.628  +0.926 

12  +2.463  +3.347  +0.884 

1  Pjtf.  +2.865  +3.654  +0.789 

2  +3.125  +3.566  +0.441 

3  +3.135  +3.376  +0.241 

4  +2.927  +2.736  —0.191 

5  +2.576  +2.063  —0.513 

6  +1.984  +1.291  —0.693 

7  +1.211  +0.495  —0.716 

8  +0.362  —0.235  —0.597 

9  —0.410  —0.862  —0.548 

10  —0.949  —1.404  +0.455 

11  —1  .351  —1  .880  +0 .529 

12  —1.713  —2.237  +0.524 

The  value  of  the  preceding  table  is  ven^"  great.  It  enables  us 
in  climates  at  least  analogous  to  those  of  Leith  and  Inverness, 
and  approximatively  in  omers,  to  deduce  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year,  from  meteorolomcal  registers  containing  only  a  single 
daily  observation.  Thus,  if  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  in 
a  register  kept  at  6  h.,  p.m.,  was  51''.000,  then,  since  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  hour  exceeds  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day  by  1^984,  we  shall  have  51*  —  1^984  =  49^016  for  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation.  In  like  manner, 
when  in  meteorological  registers,  as  in  most  of  them,  the  obser- 
vations have  been  made  at  two  or  three  hours  which  do  not  g^ve 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  day,  we  can  easily  deduce  from  the 
preceding  table  the  corrections  which  are  necessary  to  make 
them  give  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. 
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If  we  wish  to  discover  at  what  two  hours,  or  at  what  three 
hours,  the  observations  should  be  made  to  discover  the  mean 
temperature,  we  have  only  to  find  in  the  above  table  the  hours 
corresponding  to  two  or  three  ordinates,  with  opposite  signs 
whose  sums  shall  be  nothing,  thus,  6  h.  a.  m.  and  5  P.  M«  give 
—  2.545  and  +  2.576,  whose  sum  is  only  0^031. 

In  like  manner  we  may  choose  in  reference  to  our  convenience 
to  select  two  times  of  observation,  one  of  these  being  at  a  given 
hour,  and  the  other  between  two  hours,  or  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  take  two  times  of  the  day,  both  of  which  are  between 
regular  hours.  The  following  table  shows  these  hours,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  times  ot  observation,  as  deduced  from  the 
Leith  observations. 


Hours  of  Obsefvation 

Interval  between  the 

which 

give  the  Mean. 

Observations. 

1  B.  A.M. 

and  11  H 

.  34  M.  A.M. 

10  H 

.  34  M. 

2 

11 

29^ 

9 

49i 

3 

12 

29  P.M. 

9 

27 

4 

12 

49 

8 

49 

5 

12 

57 

1 

67 

6 

12 

12 

6 

12 

7 

11 

21 

4 

21 

8 

10 

20 

2 

20 

9 

9 

21 

0 

21 

1  A.M. 

5 

45  P.M. 

16 

45 

2 

5 

18 

15 

18 

3 

4 

46 

13 

46 

4 

4 

23 

12 

23 

5 

4 

14 

11 

14 

6 

5 

3 

11 

3 

7 

6 

2 

11 

2 

8 

7 

2 

11 

2 

9 

8 

41 

11 

41 

\o 

9 

41 

11 

41 

11 

11 

59 

12 

59 

|2 

2 

15 

9 

45 

1  P.M. 

5 

0 

8 

0 

5 

5 

54 

11 

6 

6 

6 

57 

11 

3 

7 

7 

58 

11 

2 

8 

8 

48 

11 

12 

9 

9 

87 

11 

23 

10 

10 

11 

11 

49 

11 

10 

37 

12 

23 

12 

11 

1 

12 

59 

If  it  is  more  suitable  to  have  none  of  the  hours  an  even 
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number,  we  may  combine  the  equal  ordinates  opposite  1  h.  A.M. 
and  1  h.  a.m.  in  the  preceding  tables,  thus  : — 

11  h.  34  m.  A.  M.  and  5  b.  45  m.  p.  m. 
11       49i  5       18 

and  so  on  with  the  other  numbers. 

The  diflference  between  the  Leith  and  Inverness  ordinates,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  page  496,  exhibits  the  effect  of  an  increase  of 
latitude  in  producing  an  approximation  to  a  continental  climate. 
The  mornings  at  Inverness,  Irom  1  h.  a,m.  till  about  5  h.  20  m. 
A.M.,  are  colder,  and  the  days,  from  9  h.  a.m.  till  3^  h.  p.m.,  are 
wanner  in  reference  to  the  mean  temperature  than  those  at  Leith, 
whereas,  about  the  time  of  the  morning  and  evening  mean  tem- 
peratures, it  is  warmer  at  Inverness  in  the  morning,  and  colder 
in  the  evening. 

Having  obtained  the  ordinate  of  the  mean  annual  curve  of  the 
daily  temperatures,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  if  this 
curve  has  any  resemblance  to  curves  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
With  this  view,  we  must  divide  it  into  four  portions  or  branches, 
namely,  that  between  the  hours  of  the  evening  mean  temperature 
and  the  minimum  ordinate  ;  that  between  the  minimum  ordinate 
and  the  morning  mean  ;  that  between  the  morning  mean  and  the 
maximum  ordinate,  and  that  between  the  maximum  ordinate  and 
the  evening  mean.  In  this  way,  the  meah  annual  curve  of  daily 
temperature  will  be  divided  into  four  different  curves,  which  have 
a  striking  similarity  to  Parabolas,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  contains  the  mean  annual  hourly  temperatures  for 
1824  and  1825,  as  observed,  and  as  calculated  on  the  supposition 
of  the  temperatures  being  the  abscissae  of  Parabolas,  and  the 
horary  intervals  the  ordinates. 


Observed 

Calculated 

Hours. 

Temperatures. 

Temperatures. 

Differences. 

8  H.  27  M.  P.M. 

Mean  48'.26e 

Mean  48'.266 

O'.OOO 

9 

47  .829 

47  .904 

+  0  .075 

10 

47  .276 

47  .315 

+  0  .039 

11 

46  .803 

46  .806 

+  0  .00& 

12 

46  .398 

46  .374 

—  0  .024 

]    A.M. 

46  .134 

46  .021 

—  0.113 

,  2 

45  .933 

45  .747 

—  0  .186 

3 

45  .689 

45  .551 

—  0  .138 

4 

45  .449 

45  .433 

—  0.016 

5 

Min.  45  .394 

Mid.  45  .394 

0.000 

6 

45  .653 

45  .555 

~  0  .098 

rr 

1 

46  .283 

46  .039 

—  0  .244 

8 

47  .079 

46  .845 

—  0.184 

a 

48  .055 

47  .973 

—  0  .082 

9.13 

Mean  48  .266 

Mean  48  ,266 

O.OUO 
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Observed 

Cakmlated 

Hours. 

Temperatures. 

Temperatures. 

Differences. 

10 

49  .012 

49  .091 

+  0  .079 

Jl 

4J>  .050 

49^969 

+  0\0i9 

12 

50  .777 

50  .653 

—  0.124 

1  P.M. 

51  .149 

51  .141 

—  0  .008 

2 

51  .470 

51  .434 

—  0  .036 

3 

Max.  51  .532 

51  .532 

0.000 

4 

51  .239 

51  .422 

+  0.183 

5 

50  .872 

51  .091 

+  0.219 

.6 

50  .294 

50  .544 

+  0  .250 

7 

49  .544 

49  .773 

+  0  .229 

8 

48  .624 

48  .783 

+  0.159 

8  .27 

Mean  48  .266 

Mean  48  .266 

0.000 

The  coincidence  between  the  observed  and  calculated  results,  as 
shown  in  this  table,  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  parabolic  tempe- 
raiureSf  as  we  may  call  them,  never  diferfrom  the  real  temperatures 

more  than  ONE  QUARTER  OF  A  DEGREE  OF  FAHRENHEIT  I 

Since  we  began  to  write  this  article,  we  have  been  favoured 
by  Robert  Thorn,  Esq.  of  A&cog,  a  gentleman  of  great  scientific 
attainments,  with  the  results  of  an  hourly  meteorological  register, 
which  he  kept  for  twelve  consecutive  years  at  Rothesay  in  the  Isle 
of  Bute,  and  which  we  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  forms  the  most 
important  class  of  meteorological  observations  which  have  ever  been 
made,  not  only  for  their  number  and  continuity,  but  from  the  care 
and  attention  with  which  they  were  conducted.  These  observations 
possess  also  another  interest,  in  so  far  as  thev  exhibit  the  laws 
of  temperatiure  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  climate 
essentially  different  &om  that  of  the  east  coaat,  to  which  our 
Leith  and  Inverness  observations  relate.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  the  results  of  these  observations  so  fiiUy  as  we 
could  wish,  tut  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  the  most  important  of 
them  before  our  readers.  The  following  are  the  times  of  mean 
temperature : — 

Meau  of  Twelve  Years, 
from  1828-1832,  inclusive.  Distanoes  from  Noon. 

Mean  Temp,  at  8  h.  32  m.  a.m.  47**46  3  h.  28  m. 

7       39       P.M.  47*46  7       39 


Critical  Interval,      11  n.    7  m.. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  hours  of  mean  temperature  are  much 
earlier  than  at  Leith,  and  are  neariy  the  same  as  those  at  Inver- 
ness, differing  from  them  only  by  four  minutes  in  the  morning, 
and  five  minutes  in  the  evening,  while  the  critical  interval  diflfers 
frorti  that  of  Inverness  onlv  nine  minutes. 
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The  similarity  between  these 

two 

sets  of  observations  will 

appear  still  more  striking  from  the 

)  following  law  of  the  Homony- 

mous  hours : — 

Difference  between  the 

Homonymous  Homrs. 

Half-mm  and  Mean  Annual 
Temperature. 

5  H.  A.M.  and  5  H.  p.m. 

—  0.30 

6     6     ... 

—  0.39 

7     7     ... 

—  0.49 

8     8     ... 

—  0.39 

if           ...            ...            9           .•« 

—  0.36 

10     10     ... 

—  0.08 

11      11      ... 

+  0.22 

12     12     ... 

+  0.45 

1      P.M.    ...       1    A.1C 

+  0.56 

Z      •••       ...      Z      ••• 

+  0.54 

o    •••    •••    a    .•• 

+  0.30 

4     4     ... 

—  0.05 

Mean  difference,  0.348 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Homonymous  hours  of  mean  tempera^ 
ture  are  4  h.  A.M.,  and  4  h.  P.M.,  and  10  h.  A.M.,  and  10  h.  p.m. 
the  one  differing  only  5-lOOths,  and  the  other  only  8-lOOths  of  a 
degree  of  Fahrenheit  from  the  mean  annual  temperature,  while 
the  maximum  deviation,  exactly  as  at  Inverness,  occurs  at  1  h. 
A.M.  and  1  h.  P.M.,  and  at  7  h.  a.m.  and  7  h.  P.M.,  amotmting  at 
Eothesay  to  +  0.56  and  —  0.49,  and  at  Inverness  to  0.55,  an 
agreement  so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  but  surprise  us. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature. 


Difference  be- 

. 

Difference  be- 

Hours. 

Differences,  tween  Rothesay 

Hours; 

Differences. 

tween  Rothesay 

and  InTemesa. 

and  Inverness. 

1  A.M. 

—  2^.65 

+  OMO 

1   P.M. 

+  3^.78 

+  0M3 

2 

—  2.82 

+  0.03 

2 

+  3.90 

-  -  0  .33 

3 

—  3.02 

+  0.01 

3 

+  3.63 

--0.25 

4 

—  3.13 

+  0.04 

4 

+  3.02 

+  0.28 

5 

—  2.87 

+  0.06 

5 

+  2.28 

+  0.22 

6 

—  2.26 

—  0.12 

6 

+  1.48 

--  0.19 

7 

—  1.49 

—  0.11 

7 

+  0.52 

+  0.03 

8 

—  0.50 

—  0.06 

8 

—  0.28 

+  0.05 

9 

+  0.44 

—  0.20 

9 

—  1  .16 

+  0.30 

10 

+  1.54 

—  0.21 

10 

—  1.69 

+  0.2^ 

11 

+  2.52 

—  0.11 

11 

—  2.08 

+  0.20 

12 

+  3  .29 

—  0.06 

12 

—  2.39 

+  0.15 

As  Inverness  is  colder  in  the  morning  than  Leith,  so  Rothesay 
is  slightly  colder  than  Inverness,  from  1  h.  A.M.  till  4  h.  A.M.,  then 
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becomes  slightly  warmer  till  1  h.  p.m.,  from  which  time  it  con- 
tinues colder  till  12  at  night. 

With  such  a  valuable  series  of  observations  as  those  at  Eothe- 
say,  it  became  an  object  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  the  relation 
of  the  curve  of  annual  temperature  to  the  parabola.  Before  we 
saw  these  observations  we  intimated  to  Mr.  Thom  our  conviction 
that  the  curve  would  deviate  more  from  the  parabola  than  that 
at  Leith,  owing  to  tlie  form  of  the  visible  horizon  at  Kothesay 
being  so  different  from  the  open  horizon  at  Leitb.  If  a  hill  rises 
to  the  north  of  the  place  of  observation,  by  which  the  sun's  ravs 
are  never  obstructed,  it  can  exercise  Kttle  or  no  influence  on  the 
thermometer ;  but  if  one  or  more  hills  obstruct  the  sun's  rays 
after  he  has  risen  above  the  true  horizon,  that  obstruction  must 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation  at  the  hours 
corresponding  with  the  azimuth  of  the  hill.  That  this  cause 
has  operated  at  Kothesay  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
contaming  the  observed  temperatures,  and  those  calculated  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  branches  of  the  curve  are  parabolic : — 


Hours. 

Observed  temperatures. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

7  u,  39  M.  P.M. 

Mean  47'.46 

47*.46 

0^00 

8 

47.18 

47.18 

0.00 

9 

46.30 

46.48 

0.18 

10 

45.77 

45.87 

+  0.10 

11 

45.38 

45  .36 

—  0.02 

12 

45.07 

44.95 

—  0.12 

1  A.M. 

44.81 

44.64 

—  0.17 

2 

44.64 

44.43 

—  0.21 

3 

44.44 

44.31 

—  0.13 

3-40 

Min. 

.  44  .29 

44.29 

0.00 

4 

44.33 

44.44 

+  0.11 

5 

44.59 

44.53 

—  0.06 

6 

45.20 

45.02 

—  0.18 

7 

45.97 

45.78 

—  0.19 

8 

46.96 

46.80 

—  0.16 

8  32 

Mean  47  .46 

47.46 

0.00 

9 

47.90 

48.14 

4-  0.24 

10 

49  .00 

49.38 

+  0.38 

11 

49.98 

50.33 

-f  0.35 

12 

50  .75 

50  .98 

T  0.23 

1  P.M. 

51.24 

51.32 

+  0.08 

1-40 

Max 

.  51  .39 

51.39 

0.00 

2 

51  .36 

51.38 

1    0.02 
I  0.23 

a 

51.09 

51  .32 

4 

50.48 

50.62 

..  0.12 

5 

49.74 

50.17 

+  0.43 

6 

48.94 

49  .33 

+  0.39 

7 

47.98 

48.27 

+  0.29 

7-39 

Mean  47  .46 

47.46 

0.00 
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From  this  very  instructive  table  it  is  obvious  that  firom  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  till  eight  in  the  morning,  that  is,  during  the 
average  night,  when  the  obstruction  of  the  sun's  rays  by  adjacent 
hills  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  thermometer,  the  deviations  from 
the  parabola  are  very  small,  and  less  than  those  at  Leith ;  where- 
as, nrom  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  that  is,  during 
the  average  day,  the  deviations  are  considerable  when  compared 
with  those  at  Leith,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  obstruction  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  particular  azimuths.  That  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  deviations  may  be  inferred  from  their  signs.  During  the 
night  the  deviations  are  negative^  and  during  the  day  positive; 
that  is  during  the  ni^t  the  observed  temperatures  are  greater  than 
the  parabola  makes  them,  awing  ta  the  radiation  of  cold  from  the 
obstructed  portions  of  the  sky  b«ng  less  than  if  it  had  not  been 
obstructed,  whereas,  during  the  day,  the  deviations  are  large  and 
negativey  that  is,  during  the  day  the  hills  have  obstructed  the 
sun's  rays  in  particular  azimuths ;  and  the  observed  tempera- 
tures are  less  than  the  parabola  makes  them. 

These  results  were  so  important,  that  it  became  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  Inverness  daily  curve  to  the 
parabola,  and  to  the  form  of  the  visible  horizon.  We  have 
therefore  made  the  necessary  calculations,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

Hours.  Observed  Temperatures.        Calculated.  Differences. 

—  0.00 
+  0.12 

—  0.09 

—  0.15 

—  0.19 

—  0.24 

—  0.24 

—  0.21 

—  0.07 
0.00 

—  0.01 
-f  0.12 

—  0.02 
0.00 

—  0.01 
0.00 

+  0.08 
+  0.10 
+  0.08 

—  0.05 

—  0.03 
0.00 


7  H.  41  M. 

Mean.  46°.020 

4a°.020 

8 

46  .785 

45.97 

9 

45  .158 

45.07 

10 

44  .616 

44.46 

11 

44  J40 

45.95 

12 

48  .783 

43.54 

1  A.M. 

48  .467 

43  .23 

2 

43  .232 

43.02 

3 

42  .990 

42.92 

3  85 

Mm.  42  .900 

42.90 

4 

42  .934 

42.92 

5 

43  .087 

43.21 

6 

43  .644 

43.66 

7 

44  .421 

44.42 

8 

45  .463 

45.45 

8  28 

Mean  46  020 

46  .020 

9 

46  .656 

46.74 

10 

47  .772 

47.87 

11 

48  .648 

48.73 

12 

49  .367 

49.39 

1  P.M. 

49  .674 

49.64 

1  40 

Max.  49  .700 

49.70 
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lours. 

Obeerved  Temperatures. 

Calculated. 

I/ifferetice 

2 

49  .586 

49.69 

.+  0,10 

3 

49  .396 

49.52 

+  0.12 

4 

48  .756  A 

49.15 

+  a39 

5 

48  .083  ( 

48.57 

+  0.48 

6 

47  .311  ( 

47.  .74 

+  0.43 

7 

46.515; 

46.81 

+  0.29 

7  41 

Mean  46  .020 

46  .020 

0.00 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  three  of  the  four  parabolic 
branches  the  deviation  from  the  parabola  is  considerably  less 
than  in  the  Leith  observations,  whereas  in  the  afternoon 
branch  and  in  that  part  of  it  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight, 
the  deviation  is  nearly  double  of  what  it  is  in  the  other  branches 
and  in  the  Leith  observations.  The  observed  temperatures  are  less 
than  they  should  be,  and  we  can  account  for  this  only  by  the  in- 
terposition of  some  obstacle  in  the  azimuth  of  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  o'clock  p.m.,  or  from  the  thermometer  being  better  pro- 
tected from  extraneous  influences  at  these  particular  hours.* 

As  there  are  many  meteorological  registers  which  have  been 
kept  only  at  two  hours  of  the  day,  it  became  of  importance  to 
deduce  from  them  the  approximate  hours  of  mean  temperature, 
in  order  that  by  adopting  these  hours  the  true  hours  of  mean 
temperature  and  the  critical  interval  may  be  detennined.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must,  if  we  do  not  know  it,  deduce  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation,  from  the  pre- 
ceding or  other  tables,  that  is,  by  correcting  the  temperatures 
in  the  register  by  the  diflerences  between  the  temperature  in 
the  table  at  the  same  horn*  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day. 
The  mean  of  the  two  mean  temperatures  thus  obtained  may  be 
considered  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place.  Then  from 
the  rates  of  ascent  and  descent  at  the  times  of  the  morning  and 
evening  mean,  as  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  or  otherwise 
ascertained,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  registered  tem- 
peratures and  the  mean  temperature  as  already  obtained,  we  may 
find  the  quantities  to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  observations  in  order  to  obtain  the  critical  interval. 


♦  We  find  upon  looking  at  the  Register,  that  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the 
shade  in  a  window  facing  the  north.  The  line  of  the  building  is  6°  1 5'  to  the  north 
of  due  west,  and  hence  the  thermometer  is  better  protected  from  the  sun  iii  the 
afternoon  than  in  the  morning. 
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Abt.  VII. — T/ie  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Eight  Horumrable 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.     In  3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1846. 

These  volumes  present  us  anew  with  the  memorials,  and  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  mental  lineaments,  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  recent  writers  or  thinkers.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
we  should  imagine,  for  any  Scotsman  to  recal  the  name  of  their 
illustrious  author  without  a  peculiar  sentiment  of  satisfaction  and 
interest ;  or  for  any  countryman  of  his,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  if  but  tinctured  with  the  love  of  hterature,  and  even 
decently  impartial,  to  suffer  the  remembrance  of  a  mind  so  great 
in  its  capacities  and  acquirements — a  spirit  at  once  so  gentle  and 
so  strong,  to  rise  slowly  before  him,  without  an  impression,  sincere 
at  least  however  inadequate,  of  something  far  more  than  ordi- 
narily striking  and  imposing  in  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
and  combination  of  powers — something  that  had  unquestionably 
been  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  with  unusual  force  upon 
the  development  of  thought,  and  the  general  condition  of  senti- 
ment in  society.  The  interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the 
image  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  mind,  as  shadowed  forth,  or  rather 
as  now  permanently  fixed  and  pictured  to  posterity  by  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes,  difiers  very  considerably  firom  that  with 
which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  the  very 
same  papers  that  are  here  collected,  invested  to  the  feeUngs  and 
imagination  the  ideal  hkeness  of  an  admired  and  still  Jiving 
instructor.  The  value  of  mental  excellence  consists,  in  most 
cases,  far  less  in  the  amount  of  addition,  however  lai'ge  it 
may  be,  which  its  efforts  have  contributed  to  the  stock  ot  our 
previous  knowledge,  than  in  the  inspiring  and  elevating  en- 
couragement with  which  its  successful  example  animates  the 
admiring  observers  of  its  footsteps,  to  a  similar  and  almost 
involuntary  exercise  of  their  own  energies.  The  emulous 
sympathy  awakened  by  extraordinary  vigour  of  faculties  is  sen- 
sibly warmed  and  enlivened,  ail's  distant  admiration  is  kindled 
into  a  sentiment  greatly  more  ardent  and  passionate,  by  the  felt 
reality — the  actual  life  and  presence  amongst  us,  of  the  object  of 
interest  and  wonder.  Life  and  reality  bind  up  into  one,  and 
present  to  us  constantly,  with  the  effect  of  their  united  force  and 
splendour,  those  qualities  which  a  still  and  unchanging  embodi- 
ment in  mere  authorship  tempts  and  enables  us  to  examine 
coldly,  and  estimate  rigorously,  perhaps  ungenerously,  one  by 
one.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  publication  before  us,  though  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it  exhibits,  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness, the  general  massiveness  and  leading  features,  and  even 
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the  reigning  air  and  expression,  of  a  most  remarkable  mind,  yet, 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  gives  greater  precision  and  fixedness 
to  the  lines  of  our  conception,  fails  to  flood  these  lines  with  the 
same  vividness  of  colouring,  or  to  carry  home  the  imaged  reality 
with  the  same  stirring  power  upon  all  the  nobler  and  warmer 
S3anpathies,  which  some  of  the  separate  pieces  composing  the 
publication  were,  during  the  author's  lifetime,  sufficient  to  com- 
mand. It  is  indeed  still  the  same  intellect  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, which  we  were  wont  to  picture  to  ourselves  in  its  contour 
proportions  and  all  its  important  lineaments,  that  is  now  to  be 
seen  imaged  forth  enduringly  in  his  works :  but  in  these  it  wears 
the  calm  placidity,  the  stony  fixedness  and  tranquillity  of  marble  ; 
the  picture  drawn  upon  the  tablet  of  our  fancy  was  laid  in  breath-^ 
ing  colours  and  glowed  with  the  changeful  hues  of  life.  With 
the  cessation  of  that  life  it  is  natural  for  those,  who  regard 
always  with  a  peculiar  reverence  the  minds  to  which  they  have 
themselves  been  most  indebted,  to  imagine  that  much  also  has 
departed  and  left  no  trace,  of  what  they  conceived  themselves 
entitled,  and  were  perhaps  justlv  entitled,  to  ascribe  to  the  object 
of  their  admiring  regard  ;  much,  upon  the  believed  possession  of 
which  depended,  in  no  small  degree,  the  exciting  and  ennobling 
influence  which,  as  they  are  profoundly  sensible,  that  object  has 
exerted  upon  them.  While  the  beautiful  pieces  of  thought  and 
composition  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  flung  from  him  rapidly 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  occasion  offered,  were  viewed  rather  as 
passing  indications  of  endowments,  well  known  to  be  extraordinary, 
but  the  entire  strength  and  compass  of  which  had  never  been  any 
thing  like  fully  and  fairly  tried,  theii^  effect  must  have  been  mate- 
rially different  from  any  which  they  can  soon  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, when  they  shall  come  themselves  to  constitute  the  sole  evi-! 
dence  and  measure  of  those  endowments.  In  the  temporary  efforts 
which  he  put  forth  when  dealing  with  particular  subjects,  or  with 
pressing  questions,  many  who  lived  along  with  him  beheld  only 
a  strength  of  upward  tendency,  the  entire  force  of  which  they 
found  it  difficult  to  guess — an  astonishing  facility  of  planting 
himself  on  every  occasion,  and  how  wide  or  intricate  soever  his 
subject,  upon  a  position  sufficiently  elevated  to  descry  all  its  . 
bearings  and  command  its  whole  extent — a  fund  of  great  maxims, 
apparently  inexhaustible,  that  were  capable  of  being  applied  with 
the  happiest  effect  in  almost  any  possible  emergency,  and  a  power 
of  rising,  almost  at  will,  to  truths  of  such  comprehensive  gene- 
rality— faculties,  in  short,  both  of  execution  and  design,  the  full 
reach  and  just  dimensions  of  which  they  longed  earnestly  to  see 
manifested^  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  suitable  enterprize 
that  should  task  to  the  uttermost  all  his  resources  and  powers. 
Is  it  wonderfiil  then,  if^  by  his  departure  before  he  had  well  begim 
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t9  ad4;»S8  himself  to  such  an  ^nployment,  and  when  it  is  Imown 
that  he  had  marked  out  £br  himself  more  than  one  such  task — 
is  it  wonderful,  if  many  of  his  admiring  contemporaries,  be- 
lievers in  the  possible  existence  of  some  sparks  of  genius  more 
than  may  have  actually  revealed  themselves,  should  indulge,  at 
times^the  sorrowful  imagination  that  they  have  been  deprived  by 
his  death  of  another  still  more  ennobling  enjoyment  than  he  hall 
yet  conferred  on  them,  and  he  been  robbed  of  a  truly  ^e<jua|« 
^nd  befitting  monument — ^that  they  should  look  upon  the  different 
pieces  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  of  which  these  volumes 
^e  cx^mposed,  ^  mere  brief  essays — detached  sp^cimens  of  his 
varied  skill — ^here  a  column,  there  a  graceful  portico,  ajb  one  time 
a  solid  pediment,  at  another  an  exquisitely  sculptured  group,  or, 
^t  most,  but  the  bold  outline,  the  extensive  and  masterly  ground 

1)lan,  of  some  edifice  which  only  that  hand  could  execute,  which 
lad  been  fitly  given  by  nature  as  the  minister  of  such  trans- 
cendent power — rather  than  as  any  adequate  memorials  of  the 
reach  of  nis  architectonic  genius,  or  as  really  and  fidjy  worthy  to 
oommeQiorate  his  name. 

It  were  very  wrong  in  us,  however,  and  exceedingly  absurd  as 
well  as  ungrateful,  on  account  merely  of  what  Sir  James  Mack-^ 
intosh  has  not  done — ^but  we  choose  to  think  that  he  might  have 
done,  and  may  wish  that  he  had — ^to  overlook  or  depreciate  what 
he  has  actuallv  eftected,or  undervalue  the  instruction  and  pleasure 
to  be  gained  from  contemplating  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
accomplished.  We  may  regret,  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge  at  large,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  more  permanent 
reputation,  that  he  had  not  directed  more  of  his  strength  to  the 
removal  of  some  great  difficulty  which  yet  remains  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  path  of  inquiry,  or  the  achievement  of  some  feat 
which,  though  not  more  immediately  useful,  perhaps,  than  the 
humbler  practical  services  in  which  he  employed  nis  faculties, 
"^ould  at  least  be  seen  to  be  one  which  nobody  else,  or  but  few, 
Gould  pretend  to  cope  with.  Sir  James  himself,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  thought  himself  bound  to  do  nothing  less.  He  had 
early  and  very  naturally  proposed  to  himself,  as  the  two  special 
services  which  his  abilities,  tastes,  and  acquirements  seemed  pe- 
culiarly to  qualify  him  for  rendering  to  literature,  the  execution 
of  a  great  work  on  morals  and  legislation,  and  of  another 
on  English  history.  He  allowed  it — imprudently  enough  it  may 
be  granted — to  be  known  to  not  a  few,  that  both  these  perfor- 
mances might  be  looked  for  at  his  hands,  And  thus  pledged,  as 
it  were,  to  the  public,  or  having  suffered  himself  tacitly  and  im- 
perceptibly to  become  so,  he  appears  to  have  endured  much  dis- 
quietude and  no  little  self-reproach,  for  the  prolonged  disappoint- 
ipent  of  expectations  which  it  was  no  longer  conveniet  nor  easy 
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to  gratify.  No  oae  will  pretend  that  he  wa»  in  any  way  bound 
to  nave  undertaken,  at  the  first,  either  of  these  enterprises,  or,  in- 
deed, any  similar  one*  That  employment  of  a  man's  talents^ 
however  high,  is  always  the  best  and  the  most  incumbent  in  the 
eye  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  reason,  which  is,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  society ;  and, 
as  the  probability  of  fame  depends  by  no  means  on  the  mere 
utility  of  that  which  is  done,  but  ftilly  as  much  upon  its  being 
such  as  no  one  else  could  do  even  if  he  would,  or  could  do  so 
well  and  in  the  same  fashion, — no  wise  man  will  be  disquieted 
in  his  own  thoughts,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  much  moved  By  the 
foolish  censure  of  others,  for  the  omission  of  what  he  alon^ 
perhaps,  was  fiiUy  qualified  to  eifect,  and  the  forfeiture  of  th^ 
credit  which  he  would  have  secured  by  the  doing  of  it ;  provided 
the  omission  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  something  in  itself 
ijnore  important,  and  the  forfeiture  have  been  incurred,  not  by 
insensibility,  or  indolence,  or  unworthy  preference  of  something 
less  elevated,  but  dictated  by  a  genuine  taste  for  what  is  at  afl 
tjn^es  truly  more  valuable  than  mere  applause — the  promotion 
of  others'  happiness,  or  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  an  enlarged 
and  richly-cultivated  mind.  Even  this  last  is  among  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  literature,  and  far  more  than  ten  times  repays 
to  knowledge  the  occasional  withdrawal  of  some  small  portion  of 
the  talent,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  directly  employed  in 
extending  its  boundaries.  It  is*a  splendid  result  of  letters — a 
fascinating  persuasion  to  similar  pursuits — ^^which  he  who  invests 
himself  with,  discharges  thereby  a  more  important  duty  to  tha 
cause  of  knowledge  and  to  society,  than  he  could  do,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  instances,  by  the  most  complete  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  direct  business  of  discovenr.  How  far  conscious 
indolence,  or  the  waste  and  dispersion  of  his  energies  over  ob- 
jects comparatively  insignificant,  might  have  enterec^  and  entered 
lemtimately,  as  elements,  into  the  painful  dissatisfaction  with 
which  Sir  James  was  often  visited,  and  to  which  he  sometimes 
gives  expression  with  a  very  aflfecting  humility,  it  does  not  belong 
to  us  as  literary  critics,  nor  does  it  perhaps  greatljr  concern  us 
in  any  way,  to  determine  5  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  how  far  the  keenness  of  his  self-reproach  should 
have  been  mitigated — ^but  was  not — ^by  a  due  consideration  of 
the  way  in  which,  after  all,  his  faculties  had  on  the  whole  been 
occupioi.  To  the  public,  at  all  events,  he  was  under  no  obligar 
tion,  whatever  he  may  have  felt  himself  to  be  to  his  own  con- 
science or  to  a  higher  power,  to  do  more  for  their  gratification 
or  instruction  than  he  has  most  richly  and  gratuitously  per- 
formed. Even  the  slight  imprudence  of  furnishing  them  with  ' 
what  could,  by  possibility,  be  construed  as  a  promise  or  an  engage* 
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ment,  he  lias  nobly  expiated  by  liis  fine  fragments  of  philosophical 
history — ^in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  philosophical — and  by 
his  brilliant  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Science.     It  is  true  that  the 
former   fall  somewhat  short,  in  certain  respects,  of  the  single 
finished  piece  which  he  had  originally  intended,  but  they  extend, 
perhaps  m  other  respects,  just  as  much  beyond  it ;  and  if  the 
Dissertation  omits  altogether  one  great  branch — that  of  juris- 
prudence, into  which  he  meant  to  have  expanded  the  principles 
of  his  larger  work — we  feel  persuaded  that  we  possess  notwith- 
standing, in  the  portion  which  he  has  executed,  all  the  really 
important   and  vital  roots   of  his  more  peculiar   speculations. 
Apart,  then,  from  any  consideration  of  what  may  have  been,  at 
one  time.  Sir  James's  own  hopes  or  ambition,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  whether  reasonable  or  the  opposite,  and  ex- 
clusive of  all  reference  to  the  extraordinary  reputation  for  ability 
and  eloouence  which  he  enjoyed  while  living,  we  certainly  have, 
under  all  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  a  body  of  vaiied  wTiting 
from  his  pen,  teeming  with  wise,  and  beautiful,  and  elevated 
thoughts,  on  almost  every  imaginable  subject  connected  with 
human  interests  and  pursuits — expressed  in  the  happiest  and 
most  impressive  language — breathing,  at  all  times,  the  purest 
and  most  enlightened  spirit  of  candour  and  benevolent  tolerance 
towards  human  errors,  frailties,  prejudice,  and  ignorance — fraught 
with  the  most  conspicuous  love  of  the  true  and  the  excellent, 
and  with  the  loftiest  and  most  ardent  sympathy  with  whatever  is 
most  elevated  in  man's  nature,  and  most  auspicious  and  animating 
in  his  prospects  or  circumstances — and  stamped  throughout  with 
the  fervid  characteristics  of  a  gi'eat  mind  and  nature.     To  be 
brought  into  close  and  stimulating  converse  with  an  instrument 
of  such  compass  and  power,  to  witness  its  evolutions,  and  listen, 
as  it  were,  to  the  music  which'  it  discoursed  on  themes  so  high 
and  universally  interesting — to  catch,  as  one  could  hardly  fail  m 
some  slight  degree  to  imbibe,  a  portion  of  the  same  fine  inspira- 
tion— a  desire  habitually  to  breathe  the  same  tranquil  atmos- 
phere— to  feel  one's  faculties  as  if  silently  expanding  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  quickened  and  smoothed  onward  to  somewhat 
of  a  shnilar  freedom  and  grace  of  movement — to  enter,  however 
imperfectly,  into  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  its  deficiencies,  so 
as  to  comprehend  how  the  one  might  possibly  have  been  knit  and 
built  up  to  a  still  greater  solidity  and  firmness,  and  how  the 
other  would  best  have  been  obviated — these  are  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  body  of  composition,  glowing 
— as  the  writings  of  Sir  James    Mackintosh   always   did  and 
could  not  but  glow,  to  whatever  subject  they  related — with  the 
bright  impress  of  the  mind  and  heart  from  which  they  emanated, 
unspeakably  more  precious  than  any  amount  of  new  and  posl- 
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tive  information  which  they  could  possibly  convey.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  not  the  letter  of  knowledge  that  quickens  most  empha- 
tically, or  that  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  world  :  it  is  the  spirit — 
it  is  the  attitude  of  faculty,  the  port  and  bearing  of  the  soul  to 
universal  truth  and  goodness,  caught  up  by  eager  sympathy 
from  those  who  have  instinctively,  at  any  time,  themselveSi 
assumed  that  attitude  most  perfectly,  and  directed  on  these 
most  steadily  the  purged  and  open  eye,  because  constituted  to- 
wards them  the  most  nobly  and  happily.  It  is  with  the  condition 
of  the  instrument  of  thought,  still  more  than  with  the  past  fruits 
of  thhiking,  that  the  hopes  of  civilization  and  humanity  are 
bound  up ;  as  it  is  unouestionably  with  the  former,  incomparably 
more  than  with  the  latter,  that  the  most  glorious  and  earnest 
aspirations  of  the  growing  individual  spirit  are  involved :  and  he 
who,  by  precept — or,  higner  still,  by*thrilling  example — teaches 
the  young  mind  of  the  world  to  use  its  powers  worthily,  or  clears 
out  from  their  channels  of  operation  a  single  strong  and  inveter- 
ate impediment,  does  more  for  the  fixture  health  and  triumphs  of 
mankind,  than  could  be  achieved  for  them  by  the  bequest  of  an 
accumulated  inheritance  of  inventions  and  discoveries.  It  is  to 
such  minds  that  we  particularly  address  ourselves — to  the  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  stands  prominently  forward  as  true, 
and  upright,  and  excellent,  wheresoever  it  is'  to  be  found.  They 
constitute,  in  our  view,  at  all  times  the  real  hope  and  jewel  of 
society:  it  is  they  only  that  will  be  moved  to  their  depths- 
stirred,  and  strengthened,  and  refreshed  in  all  their  faculties,  by  the 
wise  and  graceful  writings  which  we  press  upon  their  attention, 
or  will  draw  from  them  the  full  measure  of  enlargement  and 
fertility  which  they  are  calculated  to  yield ;  and  it  is  to  them 
chiefly,  we  confess,  that  we  feel  at  present  the  most  particular 
solicitude  to  commend  ourselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  to  think  of  characterizing,^ 
one  by  one,  even  the  leading  pieces  in  the  three  volumes  before  us. 
It  would  entail  on  any  article,  however  extended,  the  same  inco- 
herence and  chance-medley  character  which  would  inevitably  be- 
long to  the  impression,  that  would  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  perusal  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  volumes 
themselves,  an  absurdity  which  no  one  we  presume  would  dream  of 
attempting.  We  have  here  an  assemblage  of  papers  on  subjects 
the  most  miscellaneous ;  speeches  forensic  ariiy^garliamentary,  dis- 
quisitions on  literature,  criticism,  biography,  history,  politics,  inter- 
national law,  cm'ious  questions  of  evidence,  jurisprudence,  the  phi- 
losophy of  ethics,  and  general  philosophy — all  bearing  the  impress, 
however,  and  pervaded  by  the  tone,  of  the  same  lofty,  sage,  and 
comprehensive  mind,  marked  by  the  same  force  and  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding, the  same  unwearied  copiousness  of  rich  but  admirably 
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assorted  erudition,  the  same  mild  dignity  and  unvarying  bene- 
volence of  spirit,  the  same  masterly  power,  freedom,  and  grace 
of  literary  finish,  together  with  an  habitual  fulness  of  diction  and 
amplitude  of  style,  that  were  frequently  in  danger  perhaps  of 
somewhat  encumbering  the  thoughts  with  too  uniform  and  stately 
a  drapery,  but  only  because  such  a  sweep  accorded  best  with  the 
usual  largeness  of  its  circuit,  and  seemed  the  most  natural  attire 
for  the  dignity  of  a  fancy  essentially  classical  and  Roman.  The 
pieces  are  here  brought  together  without  regard  to  chronological 
order ;  their  present  arrangement  being  determined  by  the  sub- 
jects alofie,  and  under  the  three  heads  of  philosophy,  literature, 
and  politics.  A  good  deal  of  the  interest  that  might  very  easily 
have  been  shed  over  them  has  been  sacrificed,  w©  think,  by  this 
departure  from  the  order  o(  time.  By  a  few  additional  bands  of 
narrative,  connecting  the  diflerent  fragments  in  the  order  of 
actual  composition,  and  stating  shortly  the  few  intermediate 
events  in  the  author's  life,  and  the  tenor  in  the  meantime  of  his 
studies  and  employments ;  preceded  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  his 
early  education  and  college  course,  and  fallowed  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  affecting  circumstances  attending  the  final  close 
of  his  career,  we  should  have  had  combined  in  one  view,  and 
fending  mutual  illustration  and  interest,  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
anthor^s  life,  and  in  corresponding  series  the  successive  literary 
efforts  which  his  situation  or  studies  had  given  birth  to.  Some 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals,  with  the  addition  of  a  se- 
lection from  among  the  miscellaneous  articles  introduced  from 
his  private  jpapers  into  the  larger  Life,  would  have  completed 
such  a  publication  as  we  should  have  desiderated ;  and  wnile  it 
superseded  with  advantage  the  latter  altogether,  would  have 
thrown  all  the  Kght,  whichy  after  all,  is  cast  even  by  its  bulky 
materials,  upon  the  interior  recesses  of  Mackintoshes  mind  and 
character.  One  can  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  in  his  case  there 
was  properly  any  separate,  inner  history  to  be  revealed.  When 
a  man  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  stage  of  life  only  acting  or  speaking 
in  a  striking  manner  from  time  to  time,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
into  the  composition  of  the  hidden  current  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings and  motives,  which  constituted  the  true  life  of  the  indivi- 
diMcl,  and  which,  in  these  outward  manifestations,  only  revealed 
occasionally  its  strength  and  direction :  but  when  a  man  both 
Mnks  as  it  were  and  feels  in  public,  when  the  main  part  of  his 
time  has  been  passed  in  society,  and  spent  in  delighting  or  in* 
strocting  it  by  the  very  disclosure  of  his  modes  of  thought,  and  of 
his  habits  of  bland,  benevolent,  and  social  sentiment,  it  not  unfre- 
(juently  happens  that  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed,  when  we 
discover  in  the  utmost  privacy  of  such  an  one  no  more  than  a 
alent  continuation  of  the  same  trains  of  inquiry  with  which  he 
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had  already  allowed  us  to  become  familiar,  and  the  same  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  of  general  air,  but  leaving  the  less  room,  per- 
haps, on  that  very  account,  for  charming  us  by  a  proportionate 
intensity  and  peculiaritv  of  regard,  when  the  feelings  are  con- 
centrated specially  on  tne  favoured  individuals  of  the  more  inti- 
mate friendly  or  family  circle. 

It  IS  needless  to  recapitulate  the  principal  dates  and  incidents 
of  Mackintosh's  Life  :  we  may  safeiy  presume  that  our  readers 
are  already  in  general  sufficiently  acauainted  with  them.  They 
know  also,  we  may  take  for  granted,  its  habitual  complexion  and 
tenor,  and  the  issues  of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  position  to 
which  his  efforts,  abilities,  and  reputation  were  able  on  the 
whole  to  raise  him  in  society.  Very  great  success,  certainty, 
was  not  any  marked  characteristic  of  it,  nor  ffreat  practical  effi- 
ciency— solid,  progressive,  and  palpable  attainment  of  valuable 
results — ^in  any  one  of  the  numerous  objects  which  his  large  and 
powerful  understanding  would  have  eminently  fitted  him  for  com- 
passing with  almost  equal  facility,  and  all  of  which,  owing  to  a  very 
wide  and  susceptible  but  not  very  decided  taste,  obviously  soli- 
cited and  tempted  him  variously  to  the  pursuit  of  them  with 
more  or  less  urgency  and  attraction.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  very  composition  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  In  the 
Specific  relation  or  adjustment  subsisting  among  the  more  promi- 
nent elements  that  bestowed  upon  both  their  most  retuarkable 
peculiarities.  From  the  first  sudden  and  splendid  outbreak  of 
nis  reputation  in  1791,  when  at  the  juvenile  age  of  tweirty-five, 
he  stepped  forward  modestly  but  gallantly,  amidst  tmiver^al  stit- 
prise  and  admiration,  as  the  antagonist  of  Burke,  opposing,  and 
we  humbly  think,  so  far  as  argument  was  concerned,  overthrowing 
him,  with' all  the  dignity  and  fire  of  an  ancient  orator,  and  with 
the  ripened  wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosophers—with  no- 
thing, in  short,  of  youth  but  its  generous  fervour,  and  an  inde- 
structible, though  perhaps  too  sanguine  confidence,  in  the 
necessarily  beneficent  operation,  as  well  as  ultimate  triumph^ 
of  the  principles  of  freedom ;  down  to  his  reluctant  acceptance 
of  a  foreign  appointment  with  the  view  of  rapidly  securing  a  pro- 
vision for  his  family,  in  the  hope  also  of  more  unbroken  leisure 
for  the  accomjdishtnent  of  his  great  literary  projects,  and  yet  of 
being  able  soon  to  return  in  in(£pendence  to  pursue  the  object  of 
his  chief  ambition — the  distinction  of  a  parliamentary  and  public 
career ;  we  can  ^scem  very  perceptibly  the  same  great  features 
of  character,  the  silent  but  effectual  operation  of  the  same  forces — 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relative  proportions — ^which 
continued  to  determine  the  cast  and  direction  of  nis  whole  future 
Kfe.  We  trace  them  in  the  way  in  which  his  time  during  his 
eight  yeari^  retirement  was  divided  between  endless  preparation 
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for  his  great  work,  the  seductive  delights  of  promiscuous  litera- 
ture, and  impatience  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  European  poli- 
tics at  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  momentous  epochs  in  mo- 
dern history.  We  trace  them  anew,  and  still  more  distinctly,  in 
the  slackened  energ}'  and  contemplative  moderation  with  which, 
when  he  did  so  appear,  he  threw  liimself  into  his  new  pursuit — 
in  the  passiveness  witli  whicji  he  almost  waited  as  if  to  have 
thrust  upon  him  by  acclamation  those  posts  of  distinction,  which 
others,  more  confident,  and  more  regisirdless  of  general  praise  or 
of  any  opinion  as  to  their  merits  but  their  own,  would  have 
•boldly  and  promptly  seized — in  the  fondness  with  which  he  still 
apparently  clung  to  some  faint  idea  of  parliamentarj'  eminence, 
even  after  he  had  had  abundant  experience  of  the  far  greater 
efficiency,  upon  that  arena,  of  vastly  inferior  powers  to  his,  and 
of  modes  of  argument  and  address  to  which  he  could  not  easily 
descend ;  after  he  had  seen  his  long  services^  too,  and  his  most 
delicate  and  disinterested  sacrifices  to  the  very  shadow  of  public 

Erinciple,  not  very  graciously  or  gratefully  set  aside ;  and  after  he 
ad,  to  use  his  own  lanffuage,  chosen  his  pait,  with  an  assurance 
that  it  could  never  give  him  either  power  or  influence.  We  trace 
them  in  the.resignation  and  even  contentment  with  which  he  could 
bring  himself,  during  the  period  of  his  ambition,  to  fall  back  upon 
a  qmet  professorship,  as  probably  and  consciously  after  all  quite 
as  much  his  appropriate  sphere;  and  yet  the  readiness  with  which, 
some  years  thereafter,  he  could  forego  the  flattering  and  urgent 
offers  of  the  highest  preferment  which  this  department  could  be- 
stow, at  the  mere  solicitation  of  political  friends,  who  seem  to  have 
thought  it  quite  honour  enough  for  him  to  serve  them  with  his 
talents,  and  be  always  ready  to  suffer  loss  for  their  cause.  In  the 
whole  way,  in  short,  in  which  (after  making  every  allowance  for 
his  sadly  enfeebled  health)  the  twenty  years  between  his  return 
from  India  and  his  death  were  distracted  rather  than  shared, 
between  attendance  with  occasional  displays  in  Parliament,  the 
calm  employments  of  an  academical  lecturer,  the  fascinations  of 
literary  or  general  society,  discursive  reading  almost  unbounded, 
and,  at  length  the  hurried  and  earnest  prosecution  of  the  two 
grand  projects  of  his  life — as  if  he  had  then  only,  if  even  then 
fully,  begun  to  feel  where  his  real  strength  and  true  vocation 
lay — in  all  this  there  is  surely  indication,  abundantly  signifi- 
cant, of  powers  and  qualities  of  mind  which,  while  great  enough 
to  have  followed  out,  with  more  than  ordinary  distinction,  any 
one  of  a  large  range  of  arduous  objects,  could  not  possibly  be 
alike  and  equally  fitted  for  attaining  so  many  difierent  ones; 
and  which,  both  in  the  diversity  of  their  aims,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  each  of  them  in  turn  was  prosecuted,  betray  not  only  the 
absence  of  some  one  taste  s«|fficicntly  decided  to  have  steadily 
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]X)iiited  and  subordinated  all,  but  some  degi'ee  of  radical  Opposi- 
tion among  these  powers  themselves,  in  certain  of  their  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  operation,  too,  of  certain  ,deei>seated  influences, 
affecting  in  common,  and  more  or  less  powerfully,  the  probability 
of  success,  or  at  all  events  the  measure  of  it,  in  any  of  their 
possible  applications. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  render  this  more 
evident,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  that 
the  composition  and  structure  of  Mackintosh's  mind,  and  the 
essential  qualities  and  texture  of  his  character,  could  not  but 
aftect  his  success  as  a  literary  writer  and  thinker,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  a  speculative  or  philosophical  and  scientific  thinker; 
how  they  would  necessarily  bear  upon  the  selection  of  his  aims 
and  his  success  in  pursuing  them,  in  other  words,  upon  his  hap- 
piness and  efficiency  as  a  practical  man ;  and  lastly,  upon  his 
fitness  for  a  sphere  of  exertion  demanding,  among  other  things, 
a  combination,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  requisites  of  both 
the  preceding — a  union  of  the  higher  cast  of  thought,  with 
the  discernment,  energy,  and  address  of  practical  life.  We 
may  thus  see  not  only  what  he  was — what  constituted  the  true 
sources  of  his  strength — but  the  measure  also  of  what  such  a  mind 
could  have  become,  how  it  might  have  attained  that  measure, 
and  why  it  actually  did  not.  The  transition  w^ll  be  but  a  step — 
the  inference,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  a  plain  one,  to  the  percejv 
tion  of  the  true  value  of  his  writings,  and  the  properties  of  mind 
from  which  it  is  derived.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  be 
guided  rigidly  by  the  formal  lines  of  partition  w^e  have  now  indi- 
cated ;  but  having  apprized  the  reaaer  of  our  general  purpose, 
shall  freely  surrender  ourselves  to  the  natural  course  of  thought, 
leaving  him  to  determine  afterwards  whether,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, that  purpose  has  or  has  not  been  iiilfilled. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  Mackintosh  throughout 
his  whole  life  aimed  at  combming  the  statesman  with  the  scholar, 
or  man  of  letters  and  philosopher.  We  have  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  here  raising  the  question  how  far  these  two  charac- 
ters are  really  incompatible,  or  whether  the  one  have  any  ten- 
dency, and  how,  to  interfere  with  or  affect  the  other.  That 
Mackintosh  himself  considered  them  as  not  very  readily  reconcil- 
able, is  certain ;  for  he  distinctly  says  so,  when  be  declares  that 
"society  and  business  give  the  appropriate  education  to  the 
statesman,  and  that  though  he  ought  to  be  well-informed  and 
accomplished,  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  a  professed 
scholar."  And  whether  this  conviction  was  founded  exclusively 
on  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  part  also  upon 
a  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  both  influenced  each  other  in  his  own 
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experience,  it  alters  not  the  certainty  of  the  feet  that  snch  really 
was  his  conviction.  Yet  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
practically  he  himself  strove  to  combine  both  characters.  What- 
ever might  be  theoretically  his  opinion,  or  secretly  his  personal 
misgivings,  he  never  could  bring  himself  fairly  to  abandon  either. 
No  doubt  he  had  several  high  endowments  that  qualified  him^  so 
far,  alike  for  each,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  if  he 
could  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  the  Senate  and 
have  guided  the  national  councils,  he  would  have  been  content 
to  merge  and  to  forego  any  separate  appearance  as  a  professed 
man  of  letters  or  a  philosopher ;  although,  even  then,  his  v^isdom 
and  his  eloquence  would  continue  to  be  still  essentially,  and  al- 
most in  form,  philosophy  rather  than  oratory.  But  for  which  of 
the  two  employments  he  had  been  best  and  most  immediately 
furnished  by  nature,  admits  of  scarcely  a  moment's  question.  It 
eould  not  be  any  secret  to  his  own  consciousness,  nor  was  it,  that 
like  a  still  greater,  he  had  not  been  "  born  under  Sol  that  loveth 
honour,  nor  under  Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  btrt  under  the 
planet  of  contemplation  i"  which,  in  his  earliest  aspirations, 
"  carried"  him  too,  like  Bacon,  "  entirely  away."  This  presen- 
timent of  his  truly  proper  destiny  showed  itself  soon,  in  his  am- 
bition to  fill  a  philosophical  professorship  as  the  highest  earthly 
happiness  and  dignity,  and  it  could  never  afterwards  be  dislodged 
from  his  mind,  but  rather  fastened  itself  upon  him  jnore  firmly^ 
and  perhaps  more  sadly,  in  consequence  of  aU  his  subsequent 
experience.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had,  6ven  then,  a  secret 
shrinkinfg  from  rude  struffgle  and  outward  contention,  as  what 
he  wa»  not  fitted  for ;  or  that  he  had^a  lurking  sense,  an  inward 
wsdrning,  that  like  Lord  Bacon,  how  elegant  soever  his  mainfier, 
or  ardent  his  spirit,  or  versatile  his  genius,  and  varied  his  accom- 
plishments, he  wa%  nevertheless,  ^  better  fitted  to  hoM  a  book 
than  to  play  a  part ;"  or  whether  it  wad  that  hia  secluded  situation 
had  as  yet  presented  to  him  no  higher  aitd,  or  had  not  stirred  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  powers  fitting  him  for  greater  things,  of 
that  the  love  of  ideal  excellence,  inteilectttal  and  moral,  which  i^ 
apt  at  that  age  to  be  pecuKarly  strongs  had  magnified  to  his  ima^ 
gmation  the  advantages  of  such  a  quiet  and  contemplative  re- 
treat ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  feeling  itself  Wa^ 
distinctly  and  strongly  present  to  him^  so  that  how  little  soever 
**  tmfit  by  nature,"  hke  Lord  Bacon,  "for  civil  causes,"  he  eo*uld 
not  bat  be,  in  some  degree,  rendered  so  ^  by  this  preoccupatic^ 
of  mind." 

Hfe  may  have  been  gradually  weaned,  however,  from  these,  his^ 
earlier  and  htmibler  preferences,  by  many  cxmctxrAag  cattses  and 
circumfltances.  The  necessity  of  enga^ng  speedily  m  somfe  active 
profession  or  occupation  for  mainfmeauitd  tiippdvty  gri^wifig  fm^i- 
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arity  of  intercotirse  with  men  in  cfnltivated  circles,  vivacity  of  man- 
ner and  marked  superiority  in  point  of  qtiickness  of  thought  and 
power  of  expression,  not  only  setting  hira  perfectly  at  ease,  btit 
rendering  him  a  favourite  in  society ;  the  strong  excitement  of 
political  parties,  at  the  time  when  he  went  to  reside  in  London, 
and  his  eager  interest  at  all  times  in  their  contests ;  his  ready 
and  practised  habits  of  debate,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  parties  and  of  history  at  large,  his  fondness  for  histo- 
rical generalisations,  and  his  ardent  admiration  and  devoted  study 
of  the  splendid  writings  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but,  above  all,  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  ot  his  own  first  public  production  upon  a  po- 
litical subject ; — these  must  have  all  tended  to  eclipse  his  earlier 
tastes,  to  overbear  or  banish  any  ill-defined  feeling  of  distrust, 
and  to  encourage  him  powerfully  to  cherish  loftier  aims. 

And  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  certain  very  import- 
ant elements  or  qualifications  for  the  formation  of  a  practical 
politician  and  statesman  he  did  already  possess,  in  a  tar  more 
than  ordinary  degree.  Some  of  them  we  have  just  now  hinted 
at,  as  probably  sources  of  conscious  hope  and  encouragement 
to  him.  Largeness  and  comprehensiveness  characterized  hii* 
understanding  in  all  its  operations,  and  in  all  its  views  tipon 
every  subject :  it  was  always  natural  to  it,  and  ever  most  agree- 
able, to  consider  things  in  their  widest  aspects,  and  under  their 
most  general  relatic»is.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  probable 
bearing  of  great  measures  of  policy,  upon  interests  so  liumerous 
and  wide  spread  and  intricately  related,  as  those  of  the  various! 
classes  ana  bodies  composing  a  community,  was  exactly  such  an 
exercise  of  mind  as  was  most  congenial  to  him.  Neithei*  the 
variety  nor  the  greatness  of  the  elements  that  necessarily  enter 
into  such  a  contemplation,  nor  their  multiplied  interdependences, 
perplexed  or  dismayed  him ;  but  only  seemed  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient scope  and  materials  for  the  appropriate  display  of  the  real 
strength,  and  range,  and  mastery  of  his  genius.  And  then  the 
influence  exerted,  or  likely  to  be  exerted,  bv  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs  upon  national  character — ^upon  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  morality  and  happiness  of  a  jjeople — ^was  al- 
ways with  him  a  matter  of  refined  and  favourite  speculation. 
Moreover,  the  direct  force  of  his  understanding,  which  was  really 
great,  and  which  only  failed  at  any  time  to  produce  its  just  im- 
pression because  of  its  more  than  proportionate  comprehensive- 
ness, woidd  enable  him  not  only  to  contemplate  measures  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  contemporaneous  innuence,  but  to  follow 
ikem  far  out  in  thought,  and  rapidly,  into  their  remoter  conse- 
quences. History,  too,  had  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  re« 
suits  of  past  experience  upon  those  subjects ;  had  rendered  him 
intimately  conversant  with  her  lessonsr,  and  had  taught  him 
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habitually  to  regard  the  current,  even  of  contemporary  events, 
with  her  own  eye,  and  to  rise  from  these  to  the  most  generaUzed 
conclusions  which  they  seemed  either  to  warrant  or  to  point  at. 
His  facility  and  eloouence  in  the  extemporary  exposition  of  his 
views — a  facility  and  power  so  remarkable,  that  even  in  conver- 
sation his  regards  appeared  spontaneously  to  spread  themselves  out 
to  the  whole  extent  of  a  subject,  to  exhibit  all  its  parts  in  their 
due  proportion,  and  fairly  to  exhaust  it,  were  themselves  qualifi- 
cations for  which  no  amount  of  labour  would  have  been  too  great 
a  price  for  a  statesman's  ambition  to  pay,  but  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, even  that  price  would  not  avail  to  purchase ;  and  systema- 
tic training  for  the  bar,  followed  up  by  hard  practice  in  pleading, 
seemed  likely  to  perfect  this  gift,  and  render  it  equal  to  any  task 
which  ambition  itself  might  think  proper  to  impose.     And  if  he 
was  without  adventitious  influence,  arising  from  powerful  politi- 
cal connexions,  or  property,  or  personal  rank,  the  example  of  Mr, 
Burke  may  have  early  consoled  him  with  the  thougnt  of  the 
prodigious  ascendency  which,  even  independently  of  these,  might 
DC  wielded  over  the  mind  and  councils  of  a  nation,  by  endow- 
ments in  their  general  cast  not  distantly  resembling  his  own.     He 
had  the  accomplishments,  the  information,  the  largeness  of  mind, 
the  philosophical  views,  the  calm  eloquence,  befitting  a  statesman ; 
and  to  sum  up  his  qualifications,  he  had,  by  the  very  constitution 
of  his  nature,  an  ardent  sympathy  with  generous  principles  of 
policy ;  a  6ort  of  instinctive  public  spirit  or  feeling ;  a  species  of 
political  philanthropy,  more  remarkable  for  its  fervour  tnan  was 
even  the  warmth  of  his  attachments  to  individuals ;  and  a  strong 
natural  confidence  in  the  reality,  power,  and  progressiveness  of 
the  principles  of  improvement,  imbedded  in  the  very  foundations 
and  incorporated  with  the  fabric  of  human  society.     This  would 
imply,  of  course,  a  disposition  to  be  guided  in  all  measures  and 
experiments  by  those  great  simple  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  already 
discoverable ;  to  favour  their  development ;  to  hope  well  of  the 
interests  of  humanity  amidst  all  the  temporary  irregularities  and 
evils  that  may  attend  their  unimpeded  natural  operation ;  and 
certainly  by  no  means  to  be  ready,  vexatiously  and  narrowly  to 
thwart  them,  for  the  sake  of  interests  which  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  to  seciu'e,  but  which  could  not,  without  apprehension, 
be  exposed  to  their  free  influence,  or  very  well  be  shown,  per- 
haps, to  consist  in  any  way  even  with  their  truth. 

And  lastly,  his  perfect  natural  candour  and  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, the  absolute  fairness  as  well  as  mildness  of  his  temper, 
the  ready,  willing,  and  complete  subjection  of  his  imderstanding 
to  the  power  of  evidence — to  which  indeed  it  was  the  noble  pecu- 
liarity and  distinction  of  his  mind  to  be  subject  absolutely,  and 
as  one  might  almost  say  lielpleasly^  rendered  it  easy  for  him 
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above  most  men  to  arbitrate  impartially  amidst  conflicting  claims 
— or  rather  impossible  for  him  to  arbitrate  otherwise,  and  made 
it  in  a  manner  inevitable  for  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
unbiassed  convictions  of  justice  and  the  general  good. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  disadvantages,  which 
could  not  but  render  his  ambition  for  political  distinction  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  his  chance  of  more  than  very  partial  suc- 
cess in  it  exceedingly  dubious.  If  society  and  business  give  the 
proper  education  to  the  statesman,  the  society  with  which  he  had 
teen  conversant  was  that  of  select  indeed,  but  very  limited'  cir- 
cles, rather  than  of  the  broad  classes  that  form  the  main  mate- 
rials and  true  substance  of  a  community.  His  knowledge  of 
men,  he  might  have  felt,  had  been  derived  more  from  books, 
aiding  his  natural  sagacity  in  forecasting  the  probable  operation, 
under  certain  very  plain  and  marked  conditions,  of  tnose  few 
great  leading  principles,  which  his  own  (!onsciousness  revealed  to 
him  as  Iving  at  the  foundation  of  human  character,  than  from 
actual  observation  of  men — and  of  men  modified  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  prediction,  by  the 
artificial  and  infinitely  complicated  influences  under  which  they 
come  to  act,  either  as  masses  or  as  individual  members  of  a  com- 
monwealth. Extensive  intercourse  with  the  different  ranks, 
when  exposed  to  the  actual  play  of  those  subtle  and  manifold  in- 
fluences, with  a  quick  eye  for  the  fugitive  exhibitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent passions,  and  a  fine  and  rapid  tact  in  running  them  in- 
stantly up  to  their  true  causes,  and  computing  their  aggregate 
amount  or  force,  can  alone  give  that  practical  and  general  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  which  no  instruction  of  books  can  go  very  far 
to  impart,  and  no  mere  strength  or  refinement  of  calculus,  ap- 
plied to  the  inward  springs  of'  human  conduct  and  the  outward 
causes  by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  affected,  has  hitherto  shewn 
itself  competent  even  feebly  to  anticipate.  He  could  see  what 
the  great  forces  of  human  nature  would  effect,  or  would  on  the 
whole  tend  to  produce,  in  given  circumstances — for  with  the 
relative  intensities  of  these  forces  he  was  well  acquainted,  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  extent  to  which  the  phenomena  of  cha- 
racter and  life  might  be  accounted  for  by  these  alone,  and  on 
their  mutual  action  and  reaction  he  loved  to  speculate — but  then, 
the  circumstances  must  be  capable  of  explicit  enumeration,  be 
each  of  appreciable  influence,  or  be  gathered  into  distinct  masses 
so  large  as  collectively  to  be  so.  It  is  much  more,  we  think,  than 
merely  questionable,  whether  he  had  so  ready,  delicate,  and  ac- 
curate a  power  of  estimating,  or  rather  of  feeling,  the  true  force 
of  circumstances,  that,  having  bared  as  it  were  the  surface  of  his 
own  mind  to  the  complex  aggi'egate  of  influences  operating  at 
any  given  moment  uj^on  that  of  the  community,  he  could  tell  at 
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once,  &om  his  immediate  experiencei  what  conditiQii  of  the  gmeml 
sentiment,  or  of  feeling  among  certain  of  its  constitueht  claissesy 
would  infallibly  be  the  result*    To  do  so  with  success  he  had  not 
only  too  little  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  precise  state  d 
thought  and  feeUng  habitual  to  each  of  these  classes — could  assume 
but  imperfectly  at  the  outset  the  very  condition  of  mind  which  was 
to  be  modified,  but  was  moreover  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  too 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  reflex  inspection,  to  have  really  exposed 
his  own  nature  at  any  time  freely  to  the  full  undistur&ed  oirect 
impression  ci  the  influences  supposed,  so  as  to  have  felt  their 
operation  in  its  result,  rather  than  merely  understood  it  in  its 
ongoing,  and  partially  apprehended  its  direction  and  tendency. 
And  as  for  business,  the  (^er  ingredient  in  a  statesman's  educar- 
tion  and  certainly  a  main  requisite  in  order  tcfhis  success — ^to 
think,  not  to  act,  was  very  conspicuously  Mackintosh's  vocation^ 
— that  for  which  Nature  bad  plainly  best  fitted  him.    To  und^- 
stand  how  a  valuable  end  might  actually  be  attained,  to  discover 
the  process,  and  see  clearly  the  adaptation  of  its  several  steps  to 
the  purpose  in  view — this  was  Mackintosh's  delight,  and  with  the 
clear  vision  of  this  his  pleasure  ended :  to  convert  the  theory  into 
a  reality,  to  embody  it  in  a  fact  or  facts,  to  overcome  the  mere 
inertia  of  matter,  the  intractableness  of  the  materials  given  hiai 
to  work  with,  was  to  him  the  reverse  of  pleasurable ;  it  wa;$  no 
triumph,  it  was  irksome  and  wholly  uncongeniaL    The  labour  of 
details  he  could  ill  bring  himself  to  undergo,  even  when  these 
details  were  so  plainly  indispensable  to  a  most  valued  end,  as  was 
the  toil  of  composition  to  the  conveyance  into  other  minds  of  a 
glorious  thought  or  burning  sentiment,  and  to  the  excitement 
m  them  of  admiration  or  of  rapture  similar  to  his  own :  how  much 
less  then  could  he  have  patiently  submitted  to  it,  when  the  con- 
uexion  was  infinitely  more  distant,    the    success  exceedingly 
precarious  and  much  less  valuable  ? — when  the  chief  pleasure  of 
progress  must  have  sprung  from  apprehended  nearness  to  a  full^ 
actual  accomplishment,  which  at  the  very  best,  however,  was  iu 
his  eyes  comparatively  insignificant,  or  fiim  the  petty  gratifica- 
tion of  having  succeeded  in  surmounting  so  many  impediments. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  his  nature  to  derive  satisfaction  from  over- 
coming mere  resistance,  to  find  pleasure  in  making  proc^  of  the 
tenacity  of  his  will  as  evinced  in  triumphing  over  difficulties : 
Nor,  indeed,  was  his  will  tenacious.    He  had  but  little  of  the 
fortunate  power  of  first  of  all  determinjing  that  a  thing,  in  itself 
perhaps  perfectly  trivial,  should  be  done,  and  was  right  to  be  done, 
and  must  continue  to  be  right,  beyond  the  necessity,  nay  to  the 
prompt  exclusion,  of  all  subsequent  re-consideration  of  its  worthi- 
ness, merely  because  it  happened  once  to  please  him  that  it  should 
he  so ;  and  secondly,  having  thu$  resolved,  the  power  of  incorporate 
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ing  thereafter,  by  a  strong  illusion,  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of 
of  a  fQoFs  habitual  satisfaction.in  the  complacent  contemplation  of 
self  with  the  thought  of  self  actually  doing  it.  With  Mackintosh 
the  highest  ends,  the  only  ones  that  could  really  be  said  to  possess 
an  intrinsic  worth,  were  to  think  truly  and  to  feel  nobly ;  or  at  most, 
and  besides  these,  to  convince  others  and  jpersuade  them  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  enjoy  their  admiration  and  the  conscious  satisfaction 
attending  the  power  of  so  thinking  and  so  persuading  them.  This, 
iiowever,  if  any  part,  is  but  a  small  one-^properly  speaking  it  is 
none — of  a  statesman's  talent  for  budneau.  A  high  value  for  any 
ends,  berides  just  thought  and  fine  feeling  and  the  conveyance  of 
these  in  appropriate  speech  or  writing;  a  power  of  steadily 
keeping  the  value  of  such  other  ends  in  view  ;  of  working  stub- 
bornly in  the  strength  of  it ;  of  making  it  hide  successively  the 
irksomeness  of  each  one  of  any  number  of  steps  that  might  be 
necessary  to  their  ultimate  attainnoent ;  and  of  wringing  mean- 
while an  additional  satisfaction  from  the  thought  of  opposition 
vanquished,  and  of  growing  strength  and  abiding  dexterity  for 
similar  ex^cise — all  this  undoubtedly  he  had  little  taste  for,  uid 
probably  never  could  have  acquired  much.  Not  that  he  was  ever 
idle ;  but  he  was  busy  only  with  what  was  naturally  easy  to  him 
'- — with  thinking.  It  may  have  required  eflfort,  sometimes  very 
energetic  and  determined  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most  power- 
ful understanding:  but  the  efforts  were  short  and  successive  flights, 
rather  than  one  severely  sustained  and  continuous  strain ;  little 
more,  in  truth,  than  sufficient  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dor- 
mant pow^s,  and  each  constantly  within  sig]it  almost  of  its  alight- 
ing place  and  of  a  full  reward.  Without  such  a  recompense,  in- 
deed, near  at  hand,  in  the  noble  objects  about  which  his  mind  was 
conversant  in  thinking,  or  the  fine  prospects  and  applications  which 
opened  up  to  him  along  his  path,  in  all  probability  even  thought 
itself  would  not  have  been  prosecuted  much  beyond  tlie  point 
where  it  ceased  to  please  and  to  animate  with  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  strength.  And  this  is  really  perhaps  thjB  explana- 
tion of  his  deficiency  through  life  in  any  thing  lil^  cx)rresponding 
acquirements  of  strict  and  accurate  mathematical  or  physical 
science.  At  all  events,  with  the  task  of  contriving  proper  mea- 
sures, and  of  eloquently  and  philosophically  propounding  them, 
or  with  little  more  than  this,  Sir  James  MacKintosh's  discharge 
of  a  stateman's  duties,  not  to  say  his  constitutional  aptitude  for 
their  discharge,  would  have  probably  terminated. 

Nor  was  the  example  of  Burke  such  as  would  warrant  the  ex- 
pectation in  his  case  of  a  like  result.  For,  besides  that  a  second 
mstance  of  similar  endowments  would  have  lost  much  of  its  first 
grandeur  and  impressiveness — even  bad  Mackintosh  been  really 
^le  to  rival  that  exti'aordinary  man  in  the  astonishing  wealth 
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and  irregularity  of  his  genius,  he  wanted  altogether  that  vehe-! 
mence  of  temper  which  hiad  in  Buyke  all  the  effect  of  the  most 
detennined  personal  decision,  and  that  earnestness  in  favour  <>F 
his  own  views,  and  antipathy  towards  the  persons,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  opinions  of  those  who  importantly ,  differed  from  him, 
which  assumed  in  him  the  energy  almost  of  a  moral  fanaticism.  ' 
For  the  attainment  of  difficult  objects,  and  the  asserting  and 
maintaining  of  one's  proper  position  among  his  fellows,  strength  '-. 
of  passion  of  some  kind  would  seem  to  be  indispensable ;  and 
passions  the  poorest  in  themselves — as  selfishness,  rivalry,  dislike,  : 
— are  capable  of  receiving  a  steady  direction  that  shall  sometimes, 
result  in  greater  good  to  the  community  and  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
dividual, than  would  spring  from  a  general  equipoise  and  weak- 
ness of  all  the  desires,  although  accompanied  with  a  very  correct 
taste  and  delicate  appreciation  of  what  is  morally  becoming  and  _ 
excellent.     Unless  the  display  of  his  claims  to  admiration  had 
secured  for  Mackintosh  the  willing  surrender  of  the  position  that 
was  due  to  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mildness  of  his  nature 
would  have  permitted  him,  or  the  energy  of  his  passions  have 
prompted,  and  the  firmness  and  obstinacy  of  his  will  have  enabled 
liim,  to  struggle  very  determinedly  and  disregard  much  hostility, 
in  order  to  make,  it  good.     He  would  have  shrunk  with  sorrow  and   . 
repugnance  from  anything  that  imposed  on  him  the  grievous 
necessity  of  stirring  up  or  harbouring  the  angry  and  turbulent 

1)assions ;  and  his  own  sensibility,  and  the  very  warmth  of  his 
ove  for  the  good  o})inion  of  all  without  any  exception,  would 
have  made  him  instinctively  recoil  with  pain  from  the  idea  of 
compassing  almost  any  object  by  wounding  the  feelings  of  an- 
other person.     He  could  not,  therefore,  have  wielded  with  for- 
midable power  those  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  personal  retort  and 
invective,  which  are  so  necessary  and  effective  in  Parliament  and 
in  popular  assemblies  for  the  repelling  of  bold  and  sudden  attacks, 
and  the  exemplary  chastisement  of  an  unscrupulous  antagonist. 
He  sympathized  far  too  acutely  with  the  suffering  which  must  be 
inflicted  by  the  most  dexterous  and  remorseless  use  of  such  ques- 
tionable instruments,  to  be  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  them 
without  the  most  manifest  reluctance,  even  for  the  pimishment 
of  open  cjruelty  and  unprincipled  baseness,  much  more  for  any 
possible  purpose  of  personal  severity  or  the  exigencies  of  self-de- 
fence.    Nor  would  the  perfect  truthfulness  and  impartiality  of 
his  mind  p^mit  him,  for  the  sake  of  any  conceivable  advantage, 
to  add  to  malevolent  intention  the  slightest  shade  of  unfairness, 
by  mutilating  or  misrepresenting  the  argument  of  an  adver^ary^ 
or  exaggerating  in  any  way  the  value  of  his  own.    Accordingly, 
we  do  not  remember  in  any  of  his  speeches,  or  in  jthe  most  un- 
passioned  of  his  writings,  Nvitli  the  exception  of  liis  vc;i^!.e«fly  , 
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ktter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  anything  that  can  be  called  an  impetuous  and 
unqualified  abandonment  of  hityself  to  the  full  storm  of  a  terrible 
resentment — anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  clear  mani- 
festation of  a  determined,  cordial,  and  unflinching  purpose  of 
severe  retaliation.  And  in  a  single  piece,  ^nd  that  perhaps  his 
master-piece,  the  defence  of  Peltier — "  that  most  powerful  and 
wondertul  speech,  the  effect  of  which,"  Lord  Erskine  declared 
himself  unaole  "  to  shake  off  from  his  nerves,"  and  which  he  pro- 
nounced ^'  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  genius, 
learning,  and  eloquence," — we  have  very  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  both  these  peculiarities — his  dread  of  per- 
sonalities and  his  extreme  scrupulosity  about  fairness  of  statement 
—would  have  interfered  with  the  full  force  and  freedom  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  For  not  even  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
nor  the  urgencies  of  a  client's  defence,  nor  the  wide  latitude  of 
argument  and  reflection  most  justly  allowed  in  such  cases  and  in 
the  place  where  he  spoke,  could  prevent  Lim  from  softening  down 
the  noble  vehemence  of  an  indimiant  appeal  by  carefully  dischum- 
ingall  idea  of  disrespect  towards  the  counsel  who  was  opposed  to 
him,  or  from  too  palpably  indicating  with  his  own  hand  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  defences  which  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up, 
by  his  anxiety  to  ^ard  against  either  carrymg  his  ingenious 
suppositions  a  single  inch  beyond  the  lowest  point  which  the 
necessities  of  his  case  absolutely  demanded,  or  of  appearing,  even 
th^i,  himself  to  lean  upon  their  probability  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  confidence.  His  gifts  and  his  eloquence  were  undoubt- 
edly great ;  but  by  the  conditions  and  accompaniments  with  which 
nature  had  surrounded  them,  she  had  herself  determined  their 
character  as  those  of  the  philosopher  and  great  moral  teacher, 
rather  than  those  of  the  practical  statesman,  the  man  of  business, 
w  the  advocate. 

For  philosophy,  however,  we  certainly  cannot  but  regard  his 
natural  qualifications  as  having  been  of  a  very  high — ^we  are  not 
sure  whether  we  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  them  of  the 
highest  order — ^and  that,  whether  we  consider  the  successful  cul- 
tivation, or  the  impressive  and  splendid  exposition  of  the  subject. 
By  philosophy  we  nere  mean  that  of  human  nature  viewed  either 
individually,  or  as  aggregated  and  modified  in  society ;  that 
which  investigates  the  principles  of  its  constitution,  more  espe- 
ciaDy  the  nature  and  range  oi  its  great  moral  and  practical  prin- 
ciples, the  origin  and  laws  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character ;  the  philosophy  of  history  likewise,  and  that  of 
criticism.  These  have  evidently  a  very  close  afiinity,  as  well  as 
considerable  subordinate  diversities.  They  have  tlieir  common 
root  in  a  vivid  and  accurate  sympathy  with  certain  large  but 
related  departments  of  human  impression,  and  in  a  steady  discern- 
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nient  of  the  more  iBfluentilJ.  among  the  }aws,  bj  which  tfaeirrriae 
wd  soccesmons  are  regakted.  fhey  imply,  nb  doubl,  ^  ISkt 
more  than  ordmary  extent  and  delicacy  of  dineet  BuaeepKi^ 
bility  to  sudh  impressions :  bat  they  require  still  wiotq  emp^^ 
tically  the  inttch  rarer  rdlex  power  of  surveying  them,  swiffly 
yet  surely,  in  the  very  instant  rf  their  pasfiing^  and  of  reoall- 
ing  them  afterwards,  without  dii^rtion  or  dimness^  for  morb 
deUberate  inspection ;  —  the  power  of  referring  each,  with  a 
lightning  rapidity,  as  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  rising  upon  the 
theatre  of  consciousness,  to  its  proper  producing  cause,  and  0£ 
then  contemplating,  for  an  instant,  oot^,  in  their  connemon,  oon»- 
sciously,  steadily,  and  fiiUy ;— and  the  power,  lastly,  of  detecting 
any  common  resemblances  among  them,  either  in  th^r  feal:nres 
or  mode  of  origination,  as  well  of  marking  their  varyiaag  shades 
of  intensity,  and  the  circumstances  of  relative  depth  or  oid^  on 
which  those  variations  principally  or  solely  depend.  One  cannot 
but  exceedingly  regret,  and  this  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
literature  as  of  his  own  comfort  and  fame,  that  Mackintosh'is 
great  talents  should  ever  have,  in  any  measure,  been  diverted 
by  the  distraction  of  active  pursuits  from  contemplations  and 
studies,  in  which  he  was  so  much  more  certain  both  to  excel  and 
to  benefit ;  studies  which  still  afforded,  by  their  variety,  scope 
and  temptation  enough  for  the  indulgence  of  a  wavering  taate 
and  desultory  tendencies,  but  in  which  the  excessive  mildness  o€ 
his  temper,  his  constitutional  charitableness,  and  his  abhorrence  of 
whatever  endangered,  by  its  turbulent  vinilence,  the  most  scm?- 
pulous  fairness,  would  have  been  nearly  as  signal  advantages 
towards  philosophical  serenity  of  view  and  impartiality  of  judge- 
ment, as  they  must  have  proved  mortifying  impediments  in  the 
rude  scrambles  and  collisions  of  public  life ;  and  where  his  prone^ 
ness  to  the  luxury  of  admiration,  rather  than  the  harshness  aiid 
luttemess — but  often  also,  it  must  be  added,  the  wholesome 
severity— of  censure,  would  have  been  attended,  at  leasts  with  no 
risk  of  humiliating  personal  retrospect,  or  suspicion  of  gratuitoua 
good*nature,  and  indolent  softness  too  probably  abused;  but 
.  would  have  all  gone,  if  not  to  darken  suiSci^tly  the  portraiture 
of  vicCj  certainly  to  magnify  and  set  forth,  in  the  most  attractive 
colours,  the  positive  charms  of  that  virtue,  o£  which  he  ttaa,90 
sincere  and  discriminating  an  admirer. 

.  Was  Mackintosh  fitted  to  excel  in  the  more  strictly  inte}Iectoal 
departments  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or  in  the  motoeif^tufelf 
atotraot  and  metaphysical,  had  he  chosen  to  devote  ImiuselSfli^ 
ithfeBe?-^n  the  analysis,  for  example,  and  classification  o^rour 
jsMslbai  states,  the  resolution  of  them  into  their  i;ltia»i|%i'con9t^- 
tiiuentt'eleikimi^  and  thedeteetifkn  of  tl^air  liifi^s>To£itmmp<»eJlita 
afid [SfBqiiJBni^ri  Wft  undoUbti^dslj^'think  tbat'bkirafir  sio» iniaiiieuy 
eminent  degree :  and,  although  he  was  deficient,  perhaps,  in  a 
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i(Iear  alid  adbquate  notion  of  the  fiill  exteht  and  rigouk*  of  the 
ntetfaod^  of  proof^  riaqtiired  hj  a  complete  code  of  tJie  cattonis  ^ 
pi)[y»oal  inquiry,  and  in  the  |»TacticaI  dexterity  neeessarf  vfor 
ifpplying  tlMm  with  haj>itual  <;ort>edtne8S>-^as,  indeed,'what  wfitei: 
ift<  there  to  Whom  the  ciame  objection  is  not  more  or  lesB  applicablet 
-i^tiH/  his  understanding,  while  delighting  undoubtedly  by  pJ^e^ 
ference  in  expansion  and  largeness,  contracted,  with  ease  and 
fpletusttre  and  effect,  its  organs  to  the  minuteness  and  sabtlety  of 
veiy  refined  and  accurate  research.  We  are  inclined  even  to 
'doubt  whether  this  was  not  the  earliest  and  most  natural  direc*- 
tioQ  of  bis  faculties ;  and  whether  his  subsequent  preference  of  a 
mode  of  exercise  that  demanded  a  freer  and  more  varied  play^ 
together  with  an  ampler  scope,  did  not  arise  partly  from  circunv- 
stances  in  some,  measure  accidental,  and  partly  from  the  later  de* 
felopment  of  a  higher  taste.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  great  acute«- 
Mm  of  his  understanding,  as  well  as  its  strength,  and  the  high 
irelish  and  value  which  he  felt  for  the  analytic  and  psychological-^ 
for  remounting  to  th^  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and  determin- 
ing the  precise  method  or  process  of  combination  by  which  apparent 
l?eBults  have  been  thence  derived,  every  now  and  then  shows 
itself  with  a  plainness  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  with  a  precisioa  and 
stringencnr  that  manifest  how  easily  this  might  have  been  given  way 
to  as  a  leading  and  &vourite  pursuit.  Thus,  for  example,  th!e 
Whole  character  of  his  Dissertation  i$  frindamentally  psychologioaL 
Csir  rather  than  what  is  usually  called  metaphysical — that  is,  ab^ 
stract,  speculative  and  general.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  the  main 
and  primarily,  to  determine  the  probable  constituent  elements  of 
conscience,  in  other  words,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a  conw 
posits  feeling,  or  faculty,  having  all  the  more  obvious  characteri»* 
ties  and  properties  of  conscience,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
hm^  simple  and  well  known  ingredients ;  in  the  next  place,  to  point 
etot,  by  analogous  instances,  the  probable  process  by  which  these 
ingtectieitts  were  successively  agglomerated  and  fused ;  and  only 
^uite  secondarily,  and  very  subordinately,  does  it  entertain  the 
Ulterior  questions,  whether  the  inferences,  theological  or  metar 
physical,  that  are  frequently  grounded  on  conscience  under  the 
more  common  nodons  respecting  its  nature  and  origin,  find  aa 
equally  Valid  basis  to  rest  upon  after  admitting  the  nature -and 
origin  which  he  would  assign  to  it,  or,  indeed,  whether  iu  ©rtha* 
<aue,  or  on  any  view  of  the  matter,  those  inferences  'are>  aY  all 
Y^aTVimtable  or  Idgically  defensive.  We  need  n<M,  at  this  pofnb, 
^dt*  amy  remark  upon  the  success  or  the  &ilure  of  his  endeavtmie: 
ita  iilgefitiity,  at  least,  will  be  freely  cbnceded :  and  even  it'-ihklt 
^t»AiBfisMij  the  Strons^lyattalytic  and  ps;j|tchdk)gical  tebdmioy 
«f  i&ift'  [mind,  in  phUotoophic^l  in(!iuiHe6  wWh  ^se^^  "iiatUTad/K' 
t^^^itef  tt  t<^  aximit^of  such  discud^n^wcmTd  sur^l}^  bo  ^(^wl 
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by  the  nature  of  the  attempt — the  fonn,  we  mean,  which'  toe 
ipquiry  assumes  in  his  bands,  although  we  might  choose  to  deny 
him  the  power,  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  general 
Yigour  and  refinement  of  his  mind,  to  give,  somehow,  proper 
and  practical  effect  to  this  tendency.  We  have  not  many  speci- 
mens, however,  either  in  his  dissertation  or  elsewhere  in  his 
writings,  of  his  opinions  on  questions  of  mere  mental  science,  or 
mere  intellectual  philosophy.  The  essentially  distinct  charact-er 
of  those  studies  which  came  habitually  to  occupy  him,  early 
withdrew  his  thoughts  from  these,  as  matters  of  separate  interest 
or  connected  consideration  :  and,  in  his  dissertation,  this  depart- 
ment of  the  labours  of  preceding  philosophers  did  not  fall  pro- 
perly within  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  review.  They  are 
glanced  at,  therefore,  but  incidentally  and  hastily ;  and  it  need 
not  surprise  us,  if,  in  some  cases,  where  no  remark,  perhaps,  had 
better  been  hazarded  at  all,  than  a  notice  necessarily  scanty,  im- 
perfect, and  consequently  unsatisfactory,  his  observations  should 
appear,  as  it  mast  be  confessed  they  emphatically  do,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  physiology  of  Dr.  ^Thomas  Brown,  not  only  meagre, 
but  very  superficiafT  That  subject  deserved  and*  called  for  a 
deeper  sounding  and  thorougher  sifting  than  he  could  there  pos^ 
sibly  aflTord  to  bestow  on  it ;  and,  as  it  fell  not  within  the  limits 
of  his  object,  it  had,  on  every  account,  been  better  if  he  had  alto- 
gether omitted  it.  But  if  we  desired  to  prove,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  irresistibly  convincing  to  competent  judges,  how  emphati- 
cally capable  he  was  of  close,  and  subtle,  and  intricate  discussion, 
when  his  purpose  did  properly  call  for  it,  we  should  unhesitat- 
ingly refer  to  his  most  masterly,  admirable,  and  we  might  add^ 
his  affectingly  noble  and  maCTanimous  examination  of  the  oi:^i- 
nary  or  Benthamic  form  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  Perhaps  its 
only  defect  is,  that,  feeling,  as  he  approached  the  precincts  of  a 
topic  in  connexion  with  \^'hich  his  name  as  he  knew  had  suflF^red 
much  and  grievous  indignity — ^feeling,  with  a  proud  but  sorrow- 
fully indignant  consciousness  of  inward  and  unalterable  nobility^ 
his  immeasurable  elevation  of  spirit  above  the  very  thought  of  a 
a,  mean  and  miserable  revenge,  ashamed  even  to  think  pf  disclsiim- 
ing  this  littleness,  and  much  more  of  stooping  to  the  humiliation 
of  personal  defence — he  had  hastened  to  lose  all  remembrance  of 
real  or  fancied  wrong  in  the  direct  contemplation  of  an  elevating 
subject,  and,  heated  and  stimulated  unconsciously  to  a  htgH  ex- 
eS-cise  of  his  powerful  faculties,  with  the  long  familiat  thoti^Hl^ 
of  many  years  crowding  back  upon  him  again  for  utteranc^j'fti 
strides  swiftly  and  smoothly  onward  from  hpld  and  conipr^fei^ 
sive  statement  to  statement,  until  he  has  traversed  in  everv^ 
(pr?ction.  an4  fairly  jenclosed  and  occupied,  the  whole  t^mtpr^^}^ 
a  series  of  strong  but  distant  positions,  his  own  strength  aiia 
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swpep  of  regard  rendering  him  apparently  insensible  to  the  wide 
interval  which  must  often  seem  to  separate  them — ^the  gi^eat? 
amount  of  reflection  reauired  to .  understand  folly  the  skill  and' 
c6nnexion  with  which  tney  have  been  planted — ^npon  the  part 
of  feebler  and  less  practised  thoughts.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  and 
instructive  example  of  his  best  manner,  exhibiting  in  epitome 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  excellencies,  with  distinguishable' 
traces  also  of  his  chief  occasional  defects ;  displaying  the  unri- 
valled candour,  and  gentleness,  and  mild  dignity  of  his  nature, 
in  union  with  the  foil  force  and  penetration  of  his  capa- 
cious intellect,  and  a  minute  and  searching  delicacy  of  remark 
combined  with  a  ruling  and  powerful  propensity  to  generalize 
so  highly,  that  in  the  very  comprehensiveness  of  the  ultimate 
statement  we  seem  not  unfrequently  to  perceive  the  outline  of 
the  thought  beginning  to  lose  its  edge  and  distinctness,  and  to 
break  up  and  melt  away  gradually  from  our  view.  We  have 
however,  at  least  two  marked  passages  from  his  pen,  in  which 
he  adverts  deliberately  to  points  so  purely  mental  and  pyscholo- 
gical  as  the  sources  and  foundation  of  human  knowledge  gener- 
ally, or  the  celebrated  question — ^in  what  sense  and  to  what  .extent 
it  can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience,  and  to  rest  upon  it. 
And  as  this  very  question  is  pretty  plainly  on  the  point  of  being 
revived  with  a  new  interest  and  importance  attached  to  it,  and  of 
being  subjected  afresh  to  a  keen  examination  in  the  light  of  Bri- 
tish— as  it  has  long  been  scrutinized  in  that  of  continental — modes- 
of  thinking,  we  make  no  scruple  of  inserting  one  of  them — even 
though  not  proposing  to  enter  into  the  controversy — not  only 
as  a  sample  of  our  author's  talent  for  strict  investigation,  but  as  a' 
restatement,  which  may  not  at  the  present  moment  be  without 
some  value  besides  its  mere  curiosity,  of  the  latest  shape  which 
this  Question  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  to  the  native  phi- 
losophical mind  of  this  country.  It  is  taken  from  a  paper  on 
tiie  philosophical  genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  in  the  first  of  the 
volumes  before  us ;  the  other  we  can  here  only  refer  to  as  con- 
tained in  a  rapid  notice  of  Home  T(  oke's  celebrated  work,  in- 
serted, from  Mackintosh's  private  journal,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Life.  The  first  part  ot  the  subjoined  extract  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  innate  Ideas,  the  second  to  that  of  innate  speculative 
Principles,  or  principles  of  belief. 

"  It  will  be  found  very  difficult,  afler  the  most  careful  perusal  ojf 
Mr*  Locbe'^  first  book,  to  state  the  question  in  dispute  clearly  and 
shortly,. in  language  so  strictly  philosophical  as  to  be  untainted  by  any 
hj^jpoiihesis.  As  the  antagonists  chiefly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Locke 
were  the  followers  of  Descartes,  perhaps  the  only  proposition  for  which 
he  must  necessarily  be  held  to  contend  was,  that  the  mind  has  no  ideas' 
wtict'  (io  not  arise  firom  impressions  on  the  senses,  or  ^ota  reflections' 
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oo.xmr.^itwa  tboughta  acid  feeUngfu  ButU is oertoio,  thatbe  acpieitmies 
l^pefu^  to  c^t^ad  for  much  mora  than  thi»  proposition  ;  tluUi-hei  hma 
gcmerally  b^an  uoderstpod  in  a  lar^r  eense ;  and  that,  thus  interpn^ta^ 
b^  4oQtrine  i9  not  irreconciUble  to  those  pbiloeophical  aystonaa  wiUl 
which  it  ha^  be^  supposed  to  be  most  at  variance. 
.  ^*  These  general  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  some 
of  those  ideas  which  are  more  general  and  importan^t,  amd  seem  mora 
^k  th^  any  others.  .  •  ,  If  we  confine  ourselves  mei^ely  to  a 
.  statement  of  the  &ct8  which  we  discover  bv  experience  concerning 
these  ideas  [viz.  ai  space  and  tixne^)  we  shall  find  them  reducible,  aa 
haa  just  been  intimated,  to  the  Allowing; — ^namely,  thai:  they. are 
simple ;  that  neither  space  nor  time  can  be  conceived  without  soosie 
either  conception ;  that  the  idea  of  space  always  attends  that  of  eveiy 
outward  object ;  and  that  the  idea  of  time  enters  into  every  idea  whieh 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming.  Time  cannot  be  conoeivod 
separately  from  something  else ;  nor  can  anything  else  be  ocmowvied 
g^papately  from  time.  U  we  are  asked  whether  ^e  idea  of  time  bo 
ianatOf  ike  only  proper  answer  consists  in  the  statemevit  of  the  &ct» 
that  it  never  arises  in  the  human  mind  otherwise  than  as  the  conco- 
mitant of  sonoe  other  perception ;  and  that  thus  understood,  it  is  act 
iimate,  since  it  is  always  diicecUy  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  som« 
aiption  6n  the  senses.  Various  modes  of  expressing  tiies^  fsuatB  have 
been  adopted  by  different  philosophers,  according  to  the  variety  of 
tiheir  technical  language.  By  Kant,  space  is  said  to  be  the  form  of  our 
p^ceptive  faculty,  as  applied  to  outward  objects ;  and  time  is  called 
the.^>m  of  the  same  faculty,  as  it  regards  our  mental  operations  v — 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  these  ideas  are  considered  '  as  suggesUd  to  the  under^ 
sU^ndmg'  by  sensation  or  refiection,  though,  according  to  him,  ^^tbe 
inind  is  not  directly  and  immediately  ^furnished'  with  such  ideas,  eid^er 
by  sensation  or  reflection  5 — and,  by  a  late  eminent  metaphysician,  they 
Were  regarded  as  perceptions,  in  the  nature  of  those  arising  from  the 
senses,  of  which  the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of  every  outward 
6lject,  and  the  other  concomitant  with  the  consciousness  of  every 
mental  operation.  Each  of  these  modes  of  expression  hais  its  own 
advaf>tagc8.  The  first  mode  brings  forward  the  universality  atnd 
nec^ssty  cf  these  two  notions;  the  secoi^id  most  strongly  marks ^tilt 
distinction  between  them  and  the  fiuctuating  pereepttons  natundiy  re-^ 
ffdcred  to  the  senses ;  while  the  last  has  tiie  opposite  merit  of  pr^aenU 
if^g  tp  ua  thajt  incap«ldty  of  being  analysed,  in  which  they  e^gteief  yrish 
^\l  .other  simple  ideas.  On  the  other  handr  each  of  tlvem  (pettfaps 
i^m  the  imperfection  of  language)  seems  to  insinuate  more  ^JtauJ^ 
faaere  results  of  experience.  The  technical  terms  Introdijiced  by  JCaf^^ 
have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  explain  wh^^,  J)y  the  wif^'P 
ciirn  principles,  is  incapable  of  explanation.  Mr.  Wedj^wi^^  n^j^pff 
barged  with  giving  the  same  name  to  mental  phenomei^a,  wnichf  cp- 
iweide  in  nbthing  but  simplicity ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to 'i\s  to  nave 
oppo^  Hwo  modes  <ff  expression  to  each  othej',  whicb^  w^ieix  they  a^ 
tlid«)ughly  iffliAly^d,  represent  one  and  the  s^be  facL**^         ;''    ' "  *'^ 
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•<*'A  principle  in  science  is  a  proposition  from  which  many  other 
propositions  may  be  inferred.  That  principles,  taken  in  this  sense  of 
propositions,  are  part  of  the  original  structure  or  furniture  of  the 
human  mind,  is  an  assertion  so  unreasonable,  that  perhaps  no  philoso- 
pher has  avowedly  or  at  least  permanently  adopted  It.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  fbrgotten,  that  there  must  be  certain  general  laws  of  perception, 
or  ultimate  facts  respecting  that  province  of  mind,  beyond  which 
human  knowledge  cannot  reach.  Such  facts  bound  our  researches  in 
fivetj  part  of  knowledge,  and  the  ascertainment  of  them  is  the  ntmost 
possible  attainment  of  science.  Beyond  them  there  is  nothing,  or  at 
least  nothing  discoverable  by  us.  .  .  .  What  the  number  and 
n«iAm"e  of  the  ultimate  facts  respecting  mind  may  be,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  -  .  .  Whether  it 
be  among  the  ultimate  facts  in  human  nature,  that  the  mind  is  dis-^ 
posed  or  determined  to  assent  to  some  propositions,  and  to  reject  otiiers, 
when  they  are  first  submitted  to  its  judgment,  without  inferring  their 
truth  or  &lsehood  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  is  manifestly  as  much 
A  question  of  mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to  our  men- 
tal constitution.  It  is  certain  that  such  inherent  inclinations  may  be 
^nceived,  without  supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  propositions  are 
composed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  innate ;  if,  indeed,  that  unfortunate 
word  be  capable  of  being  reduced  by  definition  to  any  fixed  meaning. 
*  Innate,'  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *  is  the  word  Mr.  Locke  poorly  plays 
with,  the  right  word,  though  less  used,  is  connate.  The  question  is 
Iwrt  about  the  time  when  the  ideas  enter  *the  mind,  but,  whether  the 
constitutwn  cf  fiuxn  be  such^  as  at  some  time  or  other  (no  matter  when), 
the  ideas  will  not  necessai*ily  spring  up  in  him.' "' 

But  w*hatever  may  have  been  Mackintosh's  aptitude  for  the 
strict  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy,  nakedly  and  properly  so 
6alled — an  aptitude  arising  partly  from  the  combined  vigour  and 
Refinement  of  his  intellect,  and  partly  from  his  decided  unchange- 
able bias  towards  reflex  subjective  contemplation,  of  some  sort 
or  any  sort,  rather  than  what  may  be  termed  direct  and  objective 
fixercise — be  must  have  been  early  drawn  aside  from  an  appUoar 
tion  of  his  faculties  comparatively  narrow  and  monotonous,  by 
oertedn  other  peculiarities  of  mental  conformation.  His  ey^, 
though  steadfast  and  keen  enough  to  have  become  readily 
ikuerosoopic;  had  that  been  necessary  to  furnish  it  with  interesting 
0Vfi{iloyment,  was  unquestionably,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  for  the 
generalities,  the  great  features  and  marking  lines ;  the  relief, 
lii  Aon,  rather  than  the  details  of  a  subject.  So  strikingly  inV 
deed  wafi  this  the  case,  that  even  with  respect  to  feelings  opipi,- 
i(6bi4')iyid  mere  mental  operations,  we  find  his  curiosity,  at  a  very 
early'  age,  by  no  means  <?onfined  to  the  nature  and  coippc^ 
sition  |^,of  these^  or  tbe  grounds  ojj  which  they  I'estedi  or  tb© 
laws  which  they  followed,, ,  when  consii^ed  jcoQrely  as  ioteir-^ 
esting  phenomena  of  his  own  mind :  on  £he  coijtrary,  they,  had 
alre«3y  struck  liim  under  an  aspect  sfiU  more  general,  and  more 
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'  iengaglrig  tTierefbre^'  ^tltouMi  gteafly  ttoife ''ttlan  Mibbttj^SWiSy 
:  difficult,     tie  bad  observed— or  ralheV  Ms  eSffie^  i^diiitf^^kcl 
^  made  him  aware-^that  on  the  same  poirifs  and  ^bjfeci4i|j'6pniWis 
'and" Feelings,  notwithstanding  some  ^^eral  appeajrance! jAnJoS-f^fe- 
pon  den  pe,  varied  nevertheless  to  ah  e!xt'eiit  etcfedmgfy' VWif act- 
able, with  difference  of  situation  and  circumstances.     Th^^dffi- 
fying  power  of  these  circumstances,  its  mode  of  operation^  itfe-ffos- 
sible  amount  and  its  limits,  assumed  instantly  a'  greater 'd6nse- 
'  Duence  in  Jiis  eyes  than  probably  the  direct  inflpjences,  oiKvi^idi 
tne  convictions,  and  sentiments  primarily  and  Substantially  ^Ae- 
pende^.     From  that  moment  it  became,  less  hit^^tliig''idi  a 
'mind  so  prematurely,  disproportionately,  ahdexcessiNr^Iyspeclfla- 
^  tive  in  its  propensities,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  Jfts  bthi,  jfjosiiive 
beliefe,  having,  if  we  might  say  so,  ati  objective  referfetfcier'tjr-^. 
examine  the  grounds,  ascertain  the  validity,  determine  tbe'i^fci^i- 
;  ^cation,  and  investigate   generally  the  t^sts  or  criteria  ofi  the 
/  soundness  and  certainty  of  those  it  already  possessed ;  of^'^Vm'to 
compare,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  snch  a  firrh  cfwrWn, 
'  or  to  its  practical  and  discriminative  application,  the  diflertiiff 
convictions  or  feelings  of  other  men — all  this  became  mStteif^oi 
indjfftrence  in  comparison  with  an  occupation  still  n!ibre  ir^fflex 
'  and  shadowy,  but  more  fascinating,  to  Mackintosh  on  Jacti^iitrt  of 
'  the  boundless  extent  and  variety  of  clpud  scenery,  with  V^{tf(t  it 
"  repdered  his  imagination,  fully  as  much  as  his  inteIlect,rfltttfflNur, 
'  riamely,  theorizing  on  the  origin,  causes,  and  declihe  of  tiiwjfea. 
We  iise  very  nearly  the  identical  terms  ^aployed Vlrf  niS^lf, 
'  when  he  conJFesses,  in  a  review  of  his  college  me,  that^darlj^as 
"Ms  sixteenth  year,  the  investigation  of — not  the  gronnd^tidrShe 
"  Vfdfidity,  nor  even  the  varieties  of  human  opinion^  btif  of^^fiffxhe 
^''caxises*that  had  affected  it  so  as  to  produce  that  vte€i|^,'^1iad 
'  beeii  a  ruling  jpassion  with  him ;  although  the  specuIatkW^  «%e 
.-  justly  remarks,  is  one  that  on  account  of  the'  unKmit^d  wiJRtt  of 
I'  the  neTd  of  survey,  t;he  conpttess  multitude  of  the/  phenotliefniSmd 
["ii^ffuences  to  ]be  comprehended,  and  the  enormous  dt^SSlwof 
^  'delation  tinder  which  they  present  themselves,  would' rtem4  "the 
^  most  ardiiotis  ^exertion  of  the  human  intellect,"  bei|isL'^fi<HMng 
'■less' than  the  magnificent  attempt,  after  truth  hjui.'b^eA^$iS9fi^ 
separated,  Ibiiilt  rfp  iiito  a  whole,  its  theoiydraWii  'bK^'tSB^ts 
^  '][)erinahent' crhisria  fiirnished  fcr  kll  futui'e'^'triifliiii^'ifiSiteNTfer^ 
"'dqsi  tlie  labours  of  philosophy  fey  consh-tidti^ii^'thfi^iJfiiiW 

'«ri^s.  yr- ;        .     '       '  'I'  ^'■''  -''^^'^^^  ^^^ 

--'^   Stil  moi;^  lAft^ential,  h(iwever,  than  evejt'thiaf^'ljkififfifiJ^ 

^* -^tf^  iittliost'  poy^ible  cothprehensiveae^fe  bf  4^eW-^^a«4ttWft!*.ye 

for  the  aumma  faatigia  rerum — in  withdrawing  him  fixmi  the  drier 

and  narrower  precision  of  mere  mental  research,  must  have  been 

his  deep,  fervent,  pkrainoutfl  r^lfsH^fdrli^oi^dJ  beauty  and  grandeur. 


A^ 
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^fplij|03pp^jal[fteiwu5--the  key  to  feis  cast:  and  hapijt^.pf  rmi^d 
.^a&^^tliiiikWr. — toe  elevated  chann  of  his  character  as  a  inMiVrTand, 
.  ;|;q^  truthful,  .calm,  and  affectionate  spirits,  the  noble  aftd  puriiylng 

EDwer;  of  his  writings^  as  the  mingled  and  graceful  redecuqi^  ^^* 
otLj        .  '        ,  •*       .  ""     ' 

,  .  He  had  early  been  sav^d  from  mere  pragniaticii!  subtlety,  by 
J.  tb^,  perusal,  while  a  bpy,  of  the  profound,  majily,  aiid  sinipk 
..  4iscpui:;^.of  Butler,  from  the  first  three  of  whiuli  he  moclestly 
jj  prpfes^^s  to  have  (Irawn  all  his  philosophy.  They. muy  readily 
jjipf^  beheved  to  h^ve  helped  to  determine  the  perraEiuent  dueetion 
.,  of  hi4  ipu^ingp  towards  the  moraj  region  of  .man's  nature  rattier 
,;than.ibe,  intellectual,  and  the  bent  of  his  preferu jice  for  thu^se 

.,fe;f^ci$es  of  thought,  of  which  the  character  is  wisdom  iM  a  still 
*-  hi^er.  degree  than  ability.  They  cannot  but  have  cunspired  with 
. .  the  Aative  tendencies  of  a  discursive  imagination j  prone  of  itself 

,ta  the  entertainment  of  wide  analogies,,  to  favour  the  LaUt  of 
,  looking  Qonstantly  abroad  on  truth  as  a  wlioli^  and  iii  all  Its 
J  be^jMS,— as  a  scheme,  of  wliich  it  was  alwayg  of  greater  ^ipo- 

^ept,  ,iu  the  cqnduct  of  whatever  particular  iu(j[uiry^,'  th^^^the 

.sevi^p4  parts  should  be  preserved  in  harmony^  than  ,tha^)|giy 
J  i^ould  be  energetically  explored  and  prosecuted  While  thjj  gj^at 
-J  jCpidmg  lights  furnished  by  the  g^ieral  nature  of -the  fif^b^^ 
\  it^ejl^.w^^e  in  clanger  of  being  lost  sight  of^  or  abandoue^ij^^pd, 
t  Ukfi  Butler  too,  his  generality  of  regard  wg^,  after  ajl,  reptr:i9^d 
l^.apd  peculiar*    It  fell  abort  of  universality.     He  had  pipj|2fe§^ly 
^  {much  of  what  Bacon  attributes  to  Plato,  an^  calls  with  pictp|'(^yue 
^r{bqfi^iy  a  wit  of  elevation,  situate  as  upo;i  a-  cUff  in  .swp?y;Wg^9b- 
jject^f^hutitwas  for  surveying  objects -spread  o^t  bejii^tKhm 
c,j^.tjjje  $M3(gIa level,  as  it  were^.^  one; great  qomprelienislW ^^ior 
'j[^.  9f<^e,  W(J  P^^^  ^^^  ^'i^t  kipdj:ed  h^es  of  mbf^'grap^i^^'or 
J,  ^l)y  1^1^38,..;  The  ge^ier^ih'ty  of  his  genius  w^s.>)qtjM 
^j^  5f  9W,  hlnjs.^li^  or  pf  Aristotley^  or  d  iJ[em])e;t,  jX)igpr^h(?9S^e-  of 
cjfjfllihe  sciences;  it  did  not  aim  at,  rising  to  sj,, height ^si^j^f^ed 
tjiTfOffjfo  gi^  as.to  descry,  the  relatioiifiojf  all,  to  jiiaf^^.  gutj^|pir 
J  .'^Yj^^IP^^s  a|i(l  b^pn^^L  upoh  the  map  of'.kpowlec^,  ^o^wfA^wp 
g^^n^^  vi^w?  of  eadi  byjopkiog  down,  upon  it  ih  turftTrt^jhf  J^^^ 
^j  ojf/^,c^^g)^i(b:hut.ioffi^^  91-  to  preic^ibe^^^^^^^^ 

'j^  !^^<^er§  tpihhg  1^  A^  the  proper  paths  ana  nipthj^^ 

fdl  inquiry  in  their  respective 'departments,  from  the  c^Ott^i^d 

oi  SW?W9eliPS:y^^l^-^^  the 

.  si&mhmm''^  f^c^on^  of^th^,£bxi9|Qph?c?5»l^u;>^y^^^^ 

adsd  ovE'd  :*--.iu'\  .  Int'-j-:   /  Is-.WjUi  ;>.>tir'l«    ii'nr.i>j'iu  i'.r//o't'i£«'  !> 
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p  tbe  muvdrsal  fisldof  Imuhah  knowledge  and  its  vBrioiis  oahrvar^ 
tors,  the  distribution  of  its  pnovinces,  and  tbe  methods  of  researeh 
pursued  in  thein^  and  so  unspeakably  important  now  to  tbe  ma^ 
t&tial  enlargement  of  discovery  in  each  and  all  equally^  demaiKded 
for  its  safe  exercise  ^n  amount  of  accurate  acnaaintanee  witb 
their  results,  and  of  practical  familiarity  with  at  least  their  more 
characteristic  and  fundamental  processes,  of  which  Mackintosh  had 
never  had  the  relish  or  the  patience  to  possess  himself.  His  taste 
was  for  a  region  of  speculation  lying  much  more  closely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  business  and  feelings,  the  profound  and  abiding 
interests  of  humanity :  not  for  the  sciences  at  large,  but  for  tfaait 
group  of  related  ones,— affording,  however,  within  their  own 
separate  compass,  scope  and  variety  enough  for  the  Wgest  exer*^ 
cise  both  of  the  observational  and  the  generalizing  faculties^-^ 
vfhich  cluster  round  the  science  of  human  nature  in  any  of  Uss 
complete  individual  specimens,  as  their  centre  and  master  key — 
round  the  science,  that  is,  of  its  main  actuating  principles,  whe*- 
tber  universal  convictions  or  sentiments,  their  composition,  t^ir 
relationfl  of  force  and  adjustment,  the  chief  laws  of  growth  oiv 
distm^bance  to  which  they  are  subject,  with  the  manner  and  de-^ 
gree  in  which  thev  severally  tend  to  modify  character,  in£aencd 
oappiness,  and  affect  the  progress  of  the  individual  or  of  society » 
Among  these  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  emotions  of' taste^ 
which  in  many  points  so  dosely  resemble  and  so  readily  amal* 
gamaise  with  thdm,  together  with  the  influence  exerted  on  either, 
or  both  by  certain  very  common  situations  or  combinations  of 
circumstances,  occupy  manifestly  a  position  of  great  prominence^. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  all  the  actual,  or  the  conceivably  dis- 
tinct, sciences,  that  spring  from  tliis  common  root ;  we  have  a  little 
above  enumerated  or  alluded  to  a  very  few  of  them — ^siitieism^ 
)^oralS)the  philosophy  of  taste,  jurisprudence,  the  theorvof  opinion^ 
tihelaws.of  social  progress,  and  of  the  formation  o£  national  as  i^eli 
a^  individual  character.  It  were  a  task  more  di^cuk  stilly  to  sepa^ 
riite  and  distinguish  precisely  their  respective  boundaries :  and) 
]^t).  while  they  are  easdy  seen  to  have  each  its  complexionaldiscri^ 
miaaiting.  peouliarities,  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  no  less  disttiiiotlif  J 
^It  to>  have  much. in  common,  both  as  respects  the  material'tfae^ 
work  in^  and  the  tujrn  of  mind  that  bids  the  fairest  for  sueoesa* 
uvthe  cultivation  of  any  one  of  them*  •  And  why?  Beoanse^  aa- 
Wd  conceive,  the  great  influential  constituents  of  hmnan  cflia^r 
laotar  are)  after  aU^bnt  few  in  number*  The  aiosei  impoitaiit 
n^lations  subsisting  among  them  are  alsq  lew  and  /detekiminat^^ 
T4)eieff{[}ct  of  different  degrees  of  one  upon  the  resit^  and'<ir'xb8D*i 
tain  obsei^able  situations  and  circumstanoeson^  oronisoDM 
in;paiirticu}aiv  with  ithe'  general  influence  exorted^briperoeptrUqr. 
tetldiogrto  be  ^xt^stt^y  by  any  cotisiderable  venation  in  (their  sau^li 
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peop6|i:ioiis^  or  by  ^y  marked  alteraldtfyia  of  outward  coBditibn^ 
ah  tlie  equiUbriam  soundness  and  energy  cf  cliaracter,  and 
ikeaKhy  on  well-being  and  happiness — these  su*e  all  more  or  lest 
fltmiii^y  felt,  aaid  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  course  oip'  life 
akore  or  less  distinctly  recognized  aiso^  by  all  men,  in  their  own 
immediate;  experience.  He,  therefore,  who  sits  the  closest  to 
tflaese  few  actuating  springs  of  life  and  movement  ia  his  own  <5ha- 
raoter,  aid  has  habitually  the  clearest^  most  naked,  and  deliberate 
view  of  these  in  their  varying  play  within  his  own  bosom,  is  truly 
studying  in  miniature,  and  most  simply  and  successfuUv)  the 
complex  scene  of  human  life,  the  grand  £^uiding  forces  in  the 
larger  mechanism  of  society.  And  this  will  hold  true,  although 
what  enables  him  to  bestow  so  cool,  oorrect,  and  systematic  an 
inspection  on  the  internal  stage  of  consciousness,  should  be  thd  Ian-  ' 
giud  movements  of  his  own  passions,  that  do  not  agitate  and  absorb 
by  their  direct  >eiiergy,  nor  elude  and  defy  review  by  their  vehe- 
mem  rapidity.*  If  the  nueohanism  be  but  a  complete  one  as  re- 
spects its  part%  the  theory  of  its  action,  the  laws  of  its  evolution 
aiad  effects,  may  be  deduced  as  correctly  from  observation  of  the 
Saebles^  model  as  of  the  most  powerful  and  admirable  machinery. 
The  power  of  situation,  too,  and  circumstances,  and  opinions-^^ 
which  is  the  other  great  element  in  all  such  problems,  may  int 
like  manner  be  equally  judged  of  by  observation  of  their  ten^ 
dency  to  afiSect  the  same  feeble  instrument,  w^hether  in  pro- 
portion, as  approach  is  actually  made  to  the  external  conditiefna 
in  queBtk>n,  or  the  situations  and  opinions  supposed  are  men^ 
tally  and  vividly  realized, 

A  true  knowledge,  then,  of  the^e  principles,  relations,  and  in- 
fluences, no  matter  how  dull  the  nature  from  the  study  of  which 
itt  has  been  dcawn,  or  how  small  the  dii^ect  ferce  of  the  passions 
^ydoicdi  it  ought  to  impel,  if  it  be  but  in  skeleton  and  as  re^rds 
itk^prcq[)€ErtiQn8a  just  and  a  true  knowledge,  constilutes  the  grand 
Gif)$^  ^r  the  interpretation  of  all  human  life,  as  #ell  as  or  each 
iburticular  character.  To  be  curious^  about  inquiring,  still  fierth^r 
Wky  inta  the  foundatidn,  natuife,  and  origin  of  the  prindplesf 
thBmsdves,  s6  &r  at  least  as  to  disei^u  the  reasoi^  €ff  taeir  b^ibg 
tkosTiinivetnal,  pei'manesut)  and  to  a  considerabW  extent  tiniform> 
ia-.theiindiication  of  ccmrsii,  and  a  necessary  one^  of  a'truly  philo^ 
a£f)hioaaat^  of  mmd,  aiad  of  a  spirit  properly  and  rig6rc)Usly  anaiy^ 
tifiali  Toihe  less  'occupied,  however,  with  this  inquiry  into  th6 
aimaunt  and  j^Monnds  bf  their  absolute  uniformity,  tlian  in  ootit^m*^ 
phttiag/tbe  ^Iteiut,  the  principal  vadeties,  and  the  laws  of  th^h^ 
•  modification  ^in^dedtecing^ni'them^  their  legitimilxk  consequendfei 
-e^inming  ooAstantly  to  the  faots  of  life  for  instant  "^^ti&c^^ion^n^ 
QoirrBqtioii  ipf  thc^iempoc^  ixiA  empirical  tbnelusiofls;  Ofr'm^u^ 
p^nag  timiiito  theEaflopficAtioxi^'bi^he  cQSfipl^^i^phetios^      lagtuklly^ 
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befpr^  us,  and  ascertaining  thereby  the  right  amount  of  ^Iqvi^» 
aiice  to  Tbe  inacle  for  small  peculiarities  of  individual  temperauiea4^ 
the'  power  pf  very  particular  cbnjiinc^tions  of  circumstanoes,  oc, 
the  force  of  accidental  impulse— this  cpnstitutes  th.e  habit,  ^n^^ 
success  arid  rapidity  in  it  tne  skill,  requisite  alike  for  the  philoso-, 
phy  of  life  and  for  the  business  of  the  philosophical  hi^toriah^ 
Miich  observation,  no  doubt,  or  much  information  derived  from, 
history,  as  to  the  influence  of  positions  and  combinatipns— reither^ 
so  rare  as  to  be  beyond  oiir  power  of  repetition,  or  so  intricate^ 
sis  to  render  conjecture  of  their  effects  exceedingly  precarious,, 
must  be  added  to  this  accurate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the. 
essential  structure  of  humanity  ;  for  there  are  laws  of  social  pro- 
gression of  which  the  keenest  self-inspection,  and  the  closest  study 
'  of  the  few  more  immediately  around  us,  could  hardly  suggest  to. 
lis  even  the  remotest  conception.    Still  the  knowledge  we  hav^^ 
specified  must  always  constitute  the  main,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  indeed  in  every  case  the  one  altogether  indispensable. 
f)re-requisite.     And  to  be  not  only  constantly  rising  in  thought, 
rom  particular  phenomena,  to  the  consideration  of  laws  aad  gene-:^ 
ral  pnnciples  such  as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  of  which  the  pheno-. 
mena  are  mere  examples,  and  in  which  they  find  their  full  expla-j^ 
nation,  biit  further  to  be  struggling  always  to  ascend  from  these , 
laws  and  principles  themselves  to  the  most  generalized  maxims,  re-^,^ 
specting  tlie  determining  influences  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
entire  extent  of  'those  modifications  of  which  man's  constitution:, 
is  susceptible,  with  their  various  effects  upon  hii^  dignity  and 
happiness,  respecting  human  nature's  laws  of  progress  hitherto,  an4 ! 
hence  its  probable  ulterior  advancement  and  destiny,  is  the  highest . 
characteristic  of  a  mind  eminently  formed  by  nature  for  pursuing 
the  philosophy  of  man  and  of  society.     Add,  then,  to  this  a  p^ra- 
niount  value,  in  all  its  comtemplations,  for  the  moral  element^, 
of  hiunanity,  for  the  good  and  the  fair  co-ordinately  with  the 
true^  and  for  the  surpassing  dignity  and  delight  which  it  is  th^rsr 
onlv  to  shed  over  a  nature  raised  in  its  aims,  emancipated  in  its 
higher  powers,  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  play  and  freedom  ;pJF. 
faculties  elevated  and  passions  harmonized,  and  to  the  meditative  _ 
cast  of  such  a  mind  there  is  at  once  imparted,  in  addition  to  the*, 
sobriety  of  trutJi,  the  mild  majesty  and  authority  of  wisdom.     Thia  ^ 
was  emphatically  the  cast  of  Mackintosh's  genius— the  huje,  with^" 
wliich  were  richly  coloured  and  engrained  all  its  highest  mediti^Tr 
tioiis.^  How  unequivocally,  and  how  beautifully  at  the  sanie  tia^ft^,^^ 
does  he  himself  reveal  it,  when  he  avows  his  admiring  sy "^"" 


with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  in  the  fervour  of  |theu:' 
giiagean^  the  sublimity  of  their  conceptiou3  whferi  Qxpatii^-Urigpii 
the  majesty  or  law  or  tne  beauty  of  virtue ;  ^  ^n,d  wKen  ^^^f  ft^8ffi^ 
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regard  to  ekher,  by  no  higher  description,  in  comparison  with  the 
doquence  of  their  philosophy,  than  that  of  mere  elementary  and 
i^lmost  puerile  or  pedantic  speculations.     "  Let  not,"  he  exclaims 
-^'^  Ifet  not  those  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Hooker,  talk  of 
truth  without  ever  sounding  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth, 
hai^tily  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  g;reat  masters  of  eloquence 
and  reason  were  led  astray  by  the  specious  delusions  of  mysticism, 
from  the  sober  consideration  of  the  true  grounds  of  morality  in 
the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of  man.     They  studied  and 
taught  the  principles  of  morals ;  but  .they  thought  it  still  mqxe 
necessary  and  more  wise — a  much  nobler  task,  and  more  becom- 
ing a  true  philosopher,  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  and  reverence 
of  virtue.     They  were  not  contented  with  elementary  specular 
tions  :  they  examined  the  foundations  of  our  duty  ;*  but  tney  felt 
and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a  most  seemly,  a  most  rational  en- 
thusiasm, when  they  contemplated  the  majestic  edifice  which  i4 
rieared  on  these  soli^  foundations.     They  devoted  the  highest  ex- 
ertions of  their  minds  to  spread  that  beneficent  enthusiasm  among 
men.     They  consecrated  as  a  homage  to  virtue  the  most  perfect 
fruits  of  their  genius.    If  these  grand  sentiments  of  the  good  and 
fair  have  sometimes  presented  them  fjoni  deliveriiig  tlie  princi-, 
pies  of  ethics  with  the  nakedness  aud  dryness  of  scieiicej  at  least  • 
we  must  own  that  they  have  chosen  the  better  part — ^that  tli(?y  hav^ 
preferred  virtuous  feeling  to  mora!  tlieor}',  and  practical  oenelit 
to  speculative  exactness.     Perhaps?  these  wfi^e  men  may  have  sup- 
posed that  the  minute  dissection  fiiul  anatomy  of  virtue  mightj  to  | 
the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the  chami  of  beauty.'^     '*  I  know  J 
not,"  he  adds,  "whether  a  philoscipher  ought  to  confess^  that,  \^ 
his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  biassed  by  any  consideration^even;^ 
by  the  love  of  virtue.     But  I,  who  conceive  that  a  real  philosopher 
ought  to  value  truth  itself,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  subeervieiicy 
to-  the  happiness  of  mankind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures, 
ifj  by  a  wide  survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  conditions^ 
and  isolations  of  human  nature,  1  shall  have  confirined  one  iTictiy!'.! 
dtial  in  the  conviction,  that  justice  in  the  permanent  interest  of  ^it 
nien,,  and  of  all  commonwealths.     To  diiscover  one  linfc  of  that 
eternal  chain,  by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound  to-; 
gether  the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatureis,  and  indissotr.' 
uHy  fastened  their  interests  to  each  odierj  would  fill  my  l^^art' 
wftli  more  pleasure  than  all  the  fame  with  which  the  most  ing6-| 
m&as  paraaox  ever  crowned  the  most  eloquent  s*>phist.  .     ^ '^^ 

IPhe  mode  and  proportion  in  which  the  two  eiementB  of  ine^ 
speculative  or  purely  intellectual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taste-^^ 
fdl  of  the  mWal,  on  the  other,  are  coTyojnod  and  commingle d^^^, 
go  Wr  to  d^feritiine  th^  pfecise  character  and  complexion  ofphi-' 
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Ipeophical  writiog^*    When  theispeoulative  groe%  ptlapondikaila^ 
Bind  tmtb  is  Yfilued  aimply  and  oafcedly  us  micb^  or  -because  nqf 
tbe  exhilarating  pleasure  atitefiidin^  on  tlie  streniioiH  «txei^d«e 
whiob  ii  epsls.  the  intellect,  and  without  any  hif^  orffoofascioiifi 
treliah  fear  the  morally  eocceilent^  the  remilt  is  «  philoso(>hy^  as 
respects  human  natare,  not  merely  jejune  and  disaf^inting^ 
but  positiTely  deformed   and  exceedingly  inaccurate*      WJ^ii 
sentiment,  again^  however  noble  or  pure^  is  in  visible  exGess-^^^ 
when  it  is  manitestly  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  ia  lingenedover 
and  enjoyed,  not  as  a  r^fnoshment  after  toil  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity,' — it  becomes  a  Initu- 
jfious  indulgence,  and  tends  to  relaxation  and  turmdity;      To 
both  these  charges  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  Mackintosh's 
slyle  of  writing  and  of  tliou^t  is  ocoasionally,  and  in  Mme 
measure,  liable.   He  could  not,  indeed,  be  exposed  to  any  danger 
of  the  intellectually  meagre,  shrunk,  or  repulsive,  but  he  was 
not  so  exempt  from  all  risk   of  the   evanescently  fine,   airy, 
aad  illu^ry.     His  high  faculty  of  generalisation  fiimisbed  ii^- 
exhaustible  aliment  to  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  and  thegcand,  of 
itself  sufficiently  keen  and  urgent ;  while  the  appetite  for  beauty, 
thus  rarely  and  delicately  ministered  to,  ynpelled  his  soaring^iBtet 
•  lect,  for  more  refined  gratification,  upon  generalizatipns  stiU  mofe 
magnificently  wide,  but  proportionally  more  attenuated^    His 
maxims,  in  conseouence,  often  bordered  very  closely  on  tbe  aaw^ 
mata  sUprema  of  Bac<Ki,  the  third  and  highest  class  of  propositions, 
so  very  abstract  and  general  as  to  be  merely  watiaiialy  and  to  o&bm 
tain  nothing  solid  or  practically  applicable.    His  excessive  valiw 
for  that  only  which  could  be  reduced  under  kws,  and  stated  asm 
exemplification  of  some  general  principle,  took  off  from  the  indi** 
viduality  of  his  perceptions,  or  if  not   of  his  perceptions,  at 
least  of  his  descriptions — his  mode  of  stating  them,  and  deprived 
his  style  of  that  variety,  liveliness,  and  flexibility,   whick  ace 
the  result  of  a  keen  interest  in  the  characteristic  points  of  indit* 
vidual  objects,  and  of  a  quick  perception  of  their  minutest  differ- 
ences ;  while  statdiness,  on  the  other  hand,  wad  a  degree  of  aln 
straction  unfevourable   to  graphic  pictorial  efiect^  are  natural 
results  of  a  taste  for  noting  only  their  resemblances.    To  diseri* 
minate  is  the  talent  of  the  observer  of  nittn^ ;  but  to  generalize, 
or  discern  resemblances  and  analogies,  is  the  higher  gift  of.  the 
philosopher,  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  but  subsidiarf 
and  {Hfeparatory.     The  vlyidly  graphic  and  miatite  in  .stjd^ 
ibrms.  the  natural  utterance  of  the  former ;  the  comprekenffiif^ 
iM&d general,. tJiat  of  the httetJ  A  fl&milaDdyunfavonrabie  infimsmse 
waa  exieated^n  our  taxithoir'a  style  by  the  very  fiikiesstand  d^h  of 
itm  mQr«il  taistey  a^^dilXKroignirigasoendcaaey  over  every  trtlier  9x0^ 
«if9e,/ofr^i9>fA<H]llifi9.    .i^iinn^ni&^a  finer  ear: £»ojthe»^laisttiBei0D 
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lii^eMivated-tnay'So  possess  itself  with  iUh  singlid  tones  mfy^t  tip- 
ipropriate  tO'  each  of  thoste  einotions,  as  to  'he  ■irrevockWy  fiited 
with  the  sad  or  solenm  echo  of -thesn,  and  incapabld  tof  e^Oapin^ 
ftoin  their  bondage  in  to  the  inaBes  of  harmony;  oir  of  Adnlittlitg 
flBiy  ot^er  so  long  as  eiven  td  enhance  by  variety  thb  pleia^fri^  of 
XBtuni,  so  the  taste  for  one  particular  stj^leof  beautj^  oi  e^cet- 
ilence  may  become  so  exclusiye,  and  domineer  over  the  imnglnri- 
tion  so  imperionsly,  as,  thongh  not  absolutely  to  destroy  its  ability 
to  abandon  itsetf  to  any  othcfr,  yet  strongly  and  constantly  to 
itraTT  the  powers  of  execution  into  the  expression  of  itself  alone.. 
The  result  in  Mackintosh  was  a  stated  tendency  to  a  species  of 
sikstained  rhetorical  grandeur,  incapable  of  falling  mtwii  below 
the  tevel  of  a  lofty  monotony. 

We  must  not,  hov^ever,  in  justice  forget,  that  what  might  be 
considered  as  a  somewhat  disproportioned  indulgence  of  admirs^ 
tion,  and  of  the  benevolent  feelings  connected  with  it,  arose, 
in  his  case,  not  so  much  from  any  inordinato  excess  of  the  senti- 
mental element  in  his  natural  constitution — fair  less  from  any 
weak  and  vicious  tendency  to  ostentatious  common-place,  or  the 
want  of  a  proper  strength  of  thought — as  from  a  cause  that  was 
in  a  great  measure  peculiar.  The  remarkable  mildness  and  fair- 
ness of  fiis  disposition,  and  that  minute  attention  to  the  processes 
of  his  own  mind,  which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  the  oihc6  of  an 
enlightened  and  impartial  critic — ^by  enabling  him  to  enter  exactly 
Hito  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  other  men^  indisposed  him  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  contmued  contemplation  of  what  could  only 
awaken  disapprobation  or  impatience,  and  on  the  other^  fur- 
nished him  with  so  many  ingenious  and  plausible  grounds  for  the 
utmost  possible  forbearance  in  judging,  as  probabfy  to  have  per- 
manently somewhat  affected  the  force  and  keenness,  or  at  any 
rate  the  confidence,  not  of  his  expressions  of  censure  alone,  but^ 
except  in  certain  cases  of  flagrant  and  altogether  unjustifiable 
iniquity,  of  his  very  feelings  of  condemnation. 

That  it  may  tend,  and  naturally  does  tend,  in  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree,  if  not  otherwise  counteracted,  to  produce  this  latter  con- 
sequence, may  readily  be  perceived.  Sir  James's  feulty  propen- 
sity to  a  lavish  bestowal  of  praise  ought,  most  probably,  to  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  each  of  the  causes  just  adverted  to;  but  ftir  more, 
nndoubtedly,  to  the  operation  of  his  mildness  and  love  of  excel- 
lence in  drawing  him  to  the  contemplation  and  pi-aiseof  the  good 
alone,  than  to  the  effect  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  possible  motives  of  conduct  in  rendering  hirh  tmdtily 
OF'  dahgeroiis  tolerant  of  evil.  ^  Would  it  be  refining  too  ftir 
to  ^tippode^' that  lainotber  reason  for  this  prodvenei^s  may  have  b^en 
tfaB'greater  immediate  Iwrtlry  of -^  adriiiration'  iMnl^d-^-miSt  itrth- 
out  fibme^tadt  coolpltteenny  p€9%aps,  in  ihe  thoitb^bt-o^'uhuistrd 
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candour,  and  some  real  though  moidentary  glimpses  of  the  admi- 
ration and  praise,  to  which  it  would  be  felt  by  otiiers  to  be  jostlj 
entitled,  oorelj  one  cannot  at  ail  events  be  greatly  mistakeo, 
in  ascribing  to  a  nature  at  once  so  humble  and  so  tender,  as  a 
motive  for  the  avoidance  of  any  unnecessary  mention  of  moral 
delinquencies,  and  for  gentleness  in  condemning  them  when  in* 
evitably  forced  upon  its  view,  the  humbling  remembrance  of  its 
own  offences  or  rrailties,  even  although  they  should  be  such  as 
coarser  and  more  callous  consciences  might  scarcely  record  as 
matters  of  self-reproach.  Nor  are  such  reserve  and  gentleness 
incompatible  witn  a  renovated  sense  of  the  authority  and  excel- 
lence of  the  law  of  duty,  or  with  sincere  expressions  of  cordial 
esteem  and  attachment.  They  are  inconsistent  only  with  the  con- 
scious baseness  of  deliberately  casting  at  another  the  first  stone^-of 
assuming  the  self-imposed  office  of  censor,  or,  when  forced  at  any 
time  into  the  seat  of  judgment,  of  exercising  its  functions  with  a 
depraved  severity.  He  that  feels  himself  to  have  been  forgiven 
much,  may  indeed  love  much,  not  him  only  who  has  pardoned,  bat 
the  very  virtue  likewise  against  which  he  has  sinned ;  assuredly, 
however,  he  will  of  all  men  be  the  least  disposed  to  manifest  his  zeal 
by  cenmrina  much.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  as  a  reparation  to 
any  violated  interest  whether  of  virtue  or  society,  any  more  than 
it  were  seemly,  that  the  stricken  and  humbled  should  evince  the 
sincerity  of  their  contrition  by  execrating  or  denouncing  their 
fellow  men.  No:  let  those  take  to  themselves  the  office  of  reproof, 
if  it  be  needful  that  it  should  indeed  be  executed,  who  are  strong 
in  the  consciousness  that  their  own  hands  are  clean.  Far  more  be- 
fitting on  the  part  of  the  lowly  mind,  and  infinitely  more  grace- 
ful and  affecting,  as  well  as  appropriate,  is  the  touching  tribute 
of  a  silent  tear  or  passing  sign  ;  and  this  impressive  homage  to 
the  rule  of  purity  and  goodness,  any  one  who  has  read  the  strik- 
ing sentences,  so  deeply  expressive  of  the  most  humble  estimate 
of  nimself,  which  are  scattered  over  Mackintosh's  life  and  works, 
and  who  compares  with  these  his  uniformly  generous  indulgence 
to  the  faults  of  other  men,  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  he  ac^ 
corded  with  profound  sincerity.  But  this  brings  us,  we  find,  to 
speak  of  his  religious  views  and  sentiments. 

We  had  intended  mainly,  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  chief  philosophi- 
cal performance — his  dissertation  on  ethical  philosophy ;  with  the 
view  of  attempting,  among  other  things,  to  estimate  tne  value  of  his 
positive  contributions  to  this  department  of  science :  and  in  con- 
nexion with  our  consideration  of  the  higher  bearings  of  his  trea- 
tise on  some  of  the  questions  of  natural  theology,  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  author  would  have  most  properly  presented  tnem- 
selves.     This,  the  stricter  part  of  our  design,  must  for  the  pre-. 
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aex^tj  of  course^  be  relinquifih^.  Our  time  and  limits  aiB  already 
e^haiiated,  and  on  what  remains — his  religious  diaracter^— we  can 
bestovr  but  a  very  cntsory  notice  ere  we  dose. 

.  It  is  obsenrable^  then,  that  although  the  dissertation  is  pervaded 
throughout  by  the  purest,  most  elevated,  and  most  ardent  mond 
toiif,,and  although  the  author^  towards  its  conclusion,  professes 
his  cca:ivict!on  tl^  by  the  method  of  inquiir  and  proof  which  he 
has  feUowed,  the  authority  of  morality  may  be  vindicated,  the  dis- 
inteiestednesa  of  human  nature  asserted,  the  first  principles  of 
knowledg^secured,  and  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  man  preserv- 
edi  with6i.it  the  multiplied  suppositions  and  immense  apparatus  of 
the  German  school,  yet  thedissertation  exhibits  no  attempt  to  make 
out  the  last  of  these  positions,  (to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  sense 
in  which  it  establishes  the  first,)  although  the  last  is  obviously  of 
unspeakable  importance,  and  is  that  for  which  the  method  of  the 
Scottish  school  IS  maintained  by  the  Germans  to  iumish  no  tenable 
bafeis,  and  has  by  them  been  accordingljr  abandoned.  One  mJ^ht 
have  expected  to  find  the  validity  of  tneir  objections  to  it  examin-* 
ed  and  disproved,  or  to  see  the  peculiaiity  of  his  own  proof,  which 
should  specially  exempt  it  fixun  the  force  of  their  arguments,  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  All  that  we  find,  however,  upon  this  head, 
is  the  expression  of  an  ^^  unwillingness  to  abandon  tne  arguments 
by  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  existence  of  the  supreme 
and  eternal  mind  has  been  established,*'  and  a  protest,  that  after  . 
the  being  of  such  an  eternal  mind  has  been  made  out,  ^^  we,  as 
weU  aa  the  German  philosophers,  are  entitled  to  call  in  the  help 
of  our  moral  nature,  (that  is,  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  pro- 
perties or  convictions  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  on  it)  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  tremendous  difficulties  which  cloud 
his  m(»*al  government.'^  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  though 
unwilling  to  surrender,  as  indefensible,  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
and  the  certainty  of  immortality  and  retribution,  he  was  content 
to  cling  to  them  as  beliefs  having  too  manifest  a  root  in  some  quar- 
ter of  man^s  nature,  and  too  indispensable  to  his  haj^iness  and 
dignity,  to  be  hastily  abandoned,  even  though  their  precise  foun- 
dations might  not  hitherto  have  been  laid  open,nor  theirconnexion 
with  other  beliefs,  equally  authoritative,  nave  been  successfully 
harmonized  1  1£  this  were  the  case — and,  firom  manv  passages, 
we  suspect  that  the  representation  comes  fidrly  up  to  the  strength 
of  any  settled  persuasion  he  entertained  on  the  subject— -might 
we  not  have  anticipated,  with  confidence,  in  a  mind  so  prone  to 
speculative  difficulties  and  so  wavering  in  its  choice,  an  amount 
of  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pjei^lexlty,  which  should  keep  the  whole 
gi)cmp  <3S  kindced  tenets  suspended  over  the  &ncy  as  an  airy  vision, 
or  aa  the  objects  of  an  occasional  faint  and  hopeless  wish,  and  should 
prevent  &em  f)x»neyer  settling  down  upon  it  closely,  and  sinking 
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into  its  convictions,  and  quickening,  by  and  bje,  into  lively  and 
powerful  practical  principles?  And  should  we  not  expect  this  the 
more  especially  as  in  him  the  faint  notion  was  not  gradoally  vivifi- 
ed and  strengthened  into  a  real  belief,  by  the  borrowed  force  of 
some  earnest  practical  pursuit,  more  or  less  plainly  proceeding  on 
it;  nor  studiously,  en^getically,  and  habituaUy,  kept  up,  by  strong 
representations  of  its  actual  importance  to  social  or  individfual  wel- 
fare? We  had  marked  some  stnking  and  ingenious  passages — par^ 
ticulaiiy  one,  too  long  for  quotation*— in  which  he  appears  to  have 
gone  a  great  deal  further-*— to  have  proceeded  a  good  way  toward 
satisfying  himself  that  the  beliefs  or  anticipations  referred  to, 
were  beneficent  illusions,  the  origin  of  which  could  very  simply 
be  accounted  for.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this — althougn  it 
were  as  easy  as  it  would  be  unwelcome  and  unprofitable)  -to 
gather  fix)m  his  writings  manifold  proofe  of  his  exceedingly  de- 
tective religious  views,  and  of  his  still  more  defective  religious 
seiJtiments,  the  inbred  goodness,  benignity,  and  sweetness  of  his 
nature,  never  ceased  to  attend  him,  the  candour,  the  charity,  and 
the  truthfulness,  which  were  emphatically  his,  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  be  separated  from  him.  They  marked  him  out  for 
the  affection  of  all  on  whose  own  spirits,  as  on  his,  the  seal  of 
truth  was  never  laid,  without  imprinting,  at  the  same  time,  some 
lines  of  beauty  and  goodness.  They  shed  around  him,  at  least  to 
our  imagination,  a  mild  grace,  a  tranquil  charm,  an  interest  so 
very  peculiar  that  it  was  natural  to  regard  one  constituted  with 
such  singular  gentleness,  fairness  and  moral  serenity  of  temper- 
ament, as  having,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been  treading  during  a 
life-time  on  the  very  border  and  boundary  line  of  Christianity — 
yet  without  ever  fairly  crossing  it ;  as  having  even  caught  upon 
his  features  some  faint  reflection  of  its  brightness :  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  ultimate  and  mysterious  destiny,  as  regarded  an 
interest  in  supernal  truth,  of  a  spirit  so  gifted  and  so  amiable,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  one,  himself  of  pure  and 
elevated  mma,  could  steadfastly  look  on  him  without  also  loving 
him.  If  he  wanted  the  consolation  and  the  support  of  truths  more 
replete  with  t^idemess  and  power,  than  any  that  shed  down  their 
pale  radiance  from  the  distant  region  of  philosophy,  it  must,  alas, 
be  acknowledged,  that  even  without  them  his  character  presented 
a  fairer  draught  and  pattern  of  whatever  is  accounted  among 
men  as  lovely  and  or  good  report,  than  tens  of  thousands  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  moulding  themselves — ^and  with  the  help 
of  an  agency  invisible  and  divine — ^upon  the  model  of  an  excel- 
lence not  of  this  earth,  and  alto^ther  faultless. 

One  could  not  but  follow  wiSi  earnest  interest  the  progress  of 
such  a  mind  towards  the  farthest  margin  of  life,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mark  what  might  be  its  feelings  in  the  immediate  anti- 
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cipation  of  the  unseen  worlds  and  whether  before  its  departure, 
any  glimpses  would  even  yet  be  afforded  it,  of  the  truth  and  gran- 
deur of  that  revelation  which  professes  darkly  to  adumbrate  some 
of  its  broken  outlines  and  parts.  Even  if  this  much  should  not 
be  granted,  how  mournfully  soever  our  regrets  might  be  stirred, 
and  our  awe  excited,  by  a  destiny  so  unfathomabfy  mysterious, 
we  still  should  not  dare  to  murmur :  and  there  is  something  so 
profoundly  incomprehensible  to  us,  in  the  circumstance  of  these 
things  being  revealed  to  any  and  yet  not  to  all,  that  there  is  little 
additional  to  confound  us,  in  the  thought  of  their  being  hidden 
from  the  wisest  while  they  are  unveiled  to  babes.  And  so  it 
seemed  likely  to  prove  in  the  case  before  us.  By  a  trivial 
accident  the  stage  of  life  was  suddenly,  but  decisively,  dark- 
ened, as  for  his  departure";  and  gradually,  amidst  its  gloom, 
the  opening  of  that  passage  more  and  more  distinctly  disclosed 
itself,  which  must  conduct  him  to  that  region  whence  no  travel- 
ler ever  returns.  For  many  days  his  spirit  laboured  in  silence 
with  the  weight  of  deep  thoughts,  and  uncommunicated  per- 
haps incommunicable  musings,  and  dread  anticipations.  A 
solemn,  yet  not  terrifying,  awe  of  the  great  Moral  Governor, 
before  whom  he  was  about  to  appear,  had  fallen  upon  him. 
He  was  filled  with  reverence ;  but  the  counsels  of  the  King 
Eternal  were  a  perplexing  maze,  and  futurity  lay  shrouded 
before  him  in  impenetrabfe  obscurity.  Burthened  in  spirit, 
and  bowed  down  under  thoughts  too  deep  and  high  for  nim, 
we  seem  to  see  him  descending  solitary  into  the  dark  valley, 
and  as  he  fades  from  our  view — as  he  approaches  the  curtain, 
whose  folds  are  opening  to  receive  him,  that  they  may  then  hide 
him  from  us  for  ever,  one  gleam,  one  bright  ray,  as  from  a  se- 
rener  sphere,  breaks  transiently  upon  the  pilgrim,  and  reveals 
him  to  us  journeying  now  in  immortal  company ;  for  another  is 
with  him,  and  as  they  pass  together  within  the  veil,  we  seem  to 
hear,  as  the  last  accents  of  a  warfare  at  length  accomplished,  the 
name  of  a  Glorious  One  pronounced  with  adoring  and  devoted 
love,  in  whose  presence  all  mysteries  shall  indeed  vanish,  and  all 
sorrow  shall  be  no  more  known,  unless  it  be  the  tender  and 
chastened  sorrow  of  having  ever  been  estranged  on  earth  from 
the  love  and  the  adoration  of  so  blessed  a  Name. 
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tions to  the  Scottish  Communion  Service  ; 
remarks  by  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  on  the 
subject,  81-84 — ^letters  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Exeter,  and  Cashel,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England 
residing  in  Scotland,  85-88— discussion  as 
to  the  basis  of  an  alleged  communion 
between  the  Church  of  ^gland  and  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 88-94 — ^position 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  Tractarian  controversy,  with 
views  of  Bishop  Russell  and  the  Rev.  M. 
Cheyne  on  the  subject,  95-98 — bright  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  EIngland, 
residing  in  Scotland,  to  judge  of  the  doc- 
trine, ritual,  and  practice  of  the  Scottish 
Epbcopal  Church,  99. 
Erdmaun,  Professor,  value  of  hb  edition  of 

the  works  of  Leibnitz,  55. 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  letter  from  him  as  to  the 
position  of  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  England  residing  in  Scotland,  85. 


Forbes,  Duncan,  of  CuUoden,  Presidiint  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  his  services  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  Rebellion  of  1 745, 
367 — notice  of  him  by  Lord  Cockbum  in 
Edinburgh  Review,  368. 

Foster,  John,  Life  and  Correspondence  of, 
281 — distinctions  between  his  views  and 
those  of  Dr.  Arnold,  281-283— his  early 
sense  of  individuality,  illustrated  by  pas- 
sages from  his  Correspondence  and  Jour- 
nal, 284-286  —  his  peculiar  views  and 
feelings  illustrated,287-297 — ^his  marriage 
and  effects  thereof  upon  his  character, 
297-299-Jiis  filial  piety,  299,  300— ab- 
sence of  ail  pretension  and  self-complacency 
in  his  correspondence  with  lus  early  per- 
sonal friends,  300,  301 — sketch  of  Josiah 
Hill,  and  his  correspondence  with  Foster, 
301-303 — character  of  Foster's  correspon- 
dence, 303-305 — ^his  views  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  on  quitting  the  body, 
305-308 — Foster  a  type  of  the  mxditativb 
HOOD,  308-310 — nature  and  influence  of 
the  reflective  mood,  and  manner  in  which 
its  spread  should  be  met,  310-320 — ^his 
extreme  opinions  as  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 321-324— his  literary  career,  324- 
326 — quahfications  necessary  in  the  indi- 
vidual who  would  rec^l  the  community 
to  a  sense  of  great  truths,  327-328. 
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Free  Church  sites^-principles  of  toleration.  ! 
See  Toleration.  i 

French,  King  of  the,  hatred  towards  him  of  I 
Nicholas  Emperor  of  Russia,  397 — their  I 
reconciliation,  398.  { 


Gtoology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural 
Mountains  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  M.  de 
Vemeuil,  and  Count  Alex,  von  Keyser- 
ling,  1 78 — ^identity  in  tlieir  general  objects 
and  modes V>f  investigation  of  the  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geology,  1 78-1 80 — geolo- 
'  gical  labours  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  181-183 
— his  geological  expedition  into  Russia  in 
company  with  M.  de  Yerneuil  and  Count 
Keyserling,  183-185 — their  observations 
on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 185-187 — on  the  Devonian  system, 
187-190— on  the  Carboniferous  system, 
190 — on  the  Permian  system,  190-192— 
on  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary 
systems,  1 93-1 95-^on  the  Ural  mountains, 
196-203— on  the  Scandinavian  drift,  203- 
207 — modem  changes  in  the  surface  of 
the  globe,208-2l4 — ^description  and  theory 
of  tiie  freezing  cavern  at  lUetz-kaya- 
2^uitchita,  2 1 4-21 7— value  of  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison's  labours,  and  honours  conferred 
on  him,  21 8-220 — new  means  of  geological 
investigation,  221. 

Groat,  domestic  history  of  the,  17-19. 

GU>b,  observations  on  the  plateau  of,  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  459,  460. 

Goode's,  Mr.,  refutation  of  the  principles  of 

'    Tractarianism,  427,  nofe. 

Guhrauer,  Dr.,  charaeter  of  his  Biography 
of  Liebnitz,  39. 

H 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  Governor-General  of 
India,  his  conduct  previous  to  and  during 
the  invasion  of  Hindostan  by  the  Sikhs, 
247-264,277-280.  I 

Hill,  Josiah,  sketch  of  him,  and  his  corres-  ' 
pondence  with  Foster,  301-303. 

Hooke,  Rev.  Dr.  of  Leeds,  his  views  as  to  | 
the  Bible  sanctioning  Socinianism,  425, 
426,  note. 

Horse,  domestic  history  of  the,  29-34. 

Humboldt's,  Baron,  Researches  in  Central 
Asia,  454 — interesting  nature  of  the  study 
of  physical  laws,  454-457— character  of 
Baron  Humboldt's  "  Asie  Centrale ;  Re- 
eherchee  snr  lea  Chainet  de  Montagnety  et 
la  Climatologie  comparie"  458,  459 — ^his 
observations  on  the  plateau  of  Gobi,  459, 
460— the  plateau  of  Tartary,  460,  46  In- 
state of  trade  in  central  Asia,  462,  463— 
views  of  Baron  Humboldt  on  volcanic 
action,  4b  3-465 — general  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  plains  and  mountain  systems 
of  Asia,  465-467— the  Altai  range,  468- 
471 — system  of  Kousnetzk  and  Salairsk, 


471,  472— system  of  Thian  Chan,  473-479 
— details  respecting  the  relation  between 
volcanoes  and  the  ocean,  479, 480 — region 
of  the  Steppes,  and  hydraulic  system  of 
the  river  Tourgai,  480-482 —  meridional 
chain  of  the  Bolor  mountains,  482 — 
Lieut.  John  Wood's  description  of  the 
source  of  the  river  Oxus  and  of  the  lake 
from  which  it  issues,  483, 484 — his  account 
of  the  ruby  mines,  484 — various  moun- 
tain chains,  485-487 — ^the  fires  of  Bakou, 
488— volcanoes  of  China,  489,  490— ob- 
servations on  the  distribution  of  tempe- 
rature over  the  earth,  492-503. 


Jacobites,  The,  329 — present  existence  of 
Jacobitism,  329-331 — character  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Jesse's  **  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  adherents,"  331 ,  332-^f  Mr.  C. 
L.  Klose's  "  Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,"  &c.  332— of  Mrs.  Thomson's 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and 
1745,"  332-334— defects  of  these  three 
works,  334,  335— the  first  Rebellion,  and 
connexion  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  therewith, 
336-338 — appearance  and  conduct  of  the 
Chevalier  in  Scotland,  339,  340— his  dis- 
missal of  Bollingbroke,  340,  341— the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  343-345— cowardice 
and  ferocity  of  the  government  troops, 
346-349— character  of  Charles,  350,  351 
— probable  effects  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  his  success,  351,  352 — events 
which  led  to  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  353- 
361 — events  which  succeeded  it,  361-363 
views  of  the  Tractarian  party  in  relation 
to  the  Revohition  of  1688,  363,  364— 
alternations  of  fortune  of  the  Stuarts, 
864,  365 — services  of  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  1745,  367 — notice  of  him  by 
Lord  Cockbum  in  *<  Edinburgh  Review," 
368— ability  of  the  Jacobite  literature, 
368. 

Jesse's,  John  Heneage,  Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders  and  their  iidherents,  charac- 
ter of,  331,  332. 

Jurassic  system,  observations  thereon  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  M.  de  Vemeuil  and 
Count  Keyserling,  193. 

K 

Keyserling,  Count  Alexander  von,  on  the 
geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.    See  Geolo^. 

Klose's,  Charles  Louis,  Memoir  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  the 
young  Pretender,  with  notices  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  1745,  character  of,  332. 

Kousnetzk  and  Salairsk,  system  of  moun- 
tains, sketch  of,  by  Baron  Humboldt,  471- 
472. 
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Leil)riitz,'t3ottfr[e(l  WlQielm,  b\^  &tvvicQS  to 
metaphysial  sciptiee,  '5*,  36— pre^gt 
stiate  of  pli}.^ical  and  gocial  pro^rr^isto  iipL, 
Britain,  aud  net'essky  fin-  a  mtuq^hj^tcajt 
litferature,  36',  37— olianuter  of  Hr.  GqH;: 
rauer'B  Irio^^phy  6f  Leiljiilf/,  ^13— u'^jce 
of  *<Lifo  of  Loibuitz  by  atdiii  5^ 
Maekie,"  ^%  notc—h\nh  of  LiJiljnitz,; 
and' state  at  phUoHojiby  at  the  perio^ 
89-41— hi 3  early  y^r^,^  4 1 4:^1  its  iit^- 
rary  tntercoursQ  with  the  t-hit-f  spfo^i-^ 
latoi^'of  hia  litne,  44^iia  ix'^rideuef;  ai' 
the  "Coiirt  of  Hanovei-p,  4^-— iii#  eiTyii^ 
for  'ecclesiastical  Tmioti,  ^6,'47-;-l)is  vari- 
ous literary  laboars,  4^-^0— his '^eath,' 50 
— di^cttssion  Oh  speculative '^ilosophy, 
51-54 — value  of  Professof  ErcImatiR*e 
edition  of  the  Vorka  oi  teilbiiitz,  o^'--. 
Leibnitz's  system  of  a  pridfi  uhiv^rsal 
philosophy,  56-60 — speculations  of  Berk- 
ely,  leadfcg  to  immiiieriaKsm,  66,  6^1^' 
Clavis  Univencdis  of  Arthur  Collier,  rector 
of  Laneford  Magna,  61,  note — necessity 
of 'Ffith  in  Viewing  '^'c  '  niysteries  of 
theology,  62-6S. 

London,  Bishop  of,  letters  from  him  as  to 
th6porftion  of  th6  adherents  of  the  Cliiirch 
of  Kngfand  icfesiding  in  Scotland,  85-63. 

Low,  Dati^  F.RiS.E.,  value  of  his  works 
on  the  dom^ticated  animals  of  the  Bri- 
tish IsUnds,  15. 

,,  ,  >    .  -,  I         ■      ' ,    I, 

Mackie's  John  M.,  life  o£  Le^nltz^  notioo 
of;  39,  note. 

Mackintosh,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  the 
MisceUaneous  Works  of,  504— difficulty 
of  fonning  an  estimate  of  the  endowments 
of  Sir  James  from  a  perusal  of  his 
works,  504-506 — excellence  of  hic^writ- 
mgs,  508,  509— feiturfes  of  character  dis- 
played throughout  hislife,  511-513— pe- 
culiar ^(ttUities  of  daiicCeiT  which  unfitted 
him  'ft*'pol!fical  distinction,  513-522— 
adaptatibti  df  hiis  hiiud  to  philosoplucal 
inqoirr,  52^-527— peculiaritieis  of  his, 
mental  conformation,  527-536— his  reli- 
gious character,^537-539, 

Mar,  Earl  of,  his  connexion  w^th  the  Re* 
bellidnofiri5,'3S^.'    , 

Metaphysical  «6ienCb.    '/iee  Lei<)hitz.  '      ' 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  J,,  oti  the  Gfeblbgy 
of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, 178.    See  Geology, 

N 
Newman's,  John  Henry,  Essay  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine,  418 — 
Secession  of  Mr.  Newman  and  part  of  the 
Tractarian  party  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  lesson  taught  thereby,  4^8-420- 
grounds  on  which  he  has  modified  his 
former  views  on  **  Catholic  consent"  and 


Scripture  tesdn^ony  on  the  subject  <tf  the 

Trinity,  4*21-427— views  of  Dr.  Hofj||e  of 

,     Leeds,'  as  to  tUe  Bible  tijirictioniiig  Sopihi- 

,  GL>ode*s  riafutation  yf  tUts  ^nAi|)lei8  of 
Traotadaiiipim,  427,  Ji^^/tf— views  of  Mr, 

I  New  mail  oil  Prut^^Uiitism  bs  not  being 
hiatoricai  CimHtiaiiity,  427-429 — Ha  the- 

T  Dry  of  devebiimeiit  stilted,  429-453 — 
obj  ec  ti  Ljns  the  re  to,  4  33-437.  —  theories 
opposed  to  Mr.  Newman's,  which  he 
endeavours  to  set  aside — ^  Disciplina  Ar- 
cani,"  438,  439 — ^theory  of  eariy  corrup- 
tioi;i  of^.Chrifitianity,  439-4f  I — manner  hi 
which  IbjB  supports  his  owji^theoyy,  442- 
447— his  seven  tests  f(»r  distingpishing 
between  a  legitimate  development  and  a 
corruption,  448-451 — Popish  tendency  of 
Tractarianism,  452,  453. 

New  Timon,  a  romance  of  Loudon,  charac- 
.  iev  and  Outline  o^  399-417.  .    , 

Nicholas  Emperor  of  Russia,  despotism  of 
his  govenuuenj^  378.  %   . 

'■ ,  ■  ■';  •  0  ,.     ■'"./    .  -■;. 

Ox,  domestic  mstory  of  the,  25-29.    . 
Oxus,  river.  Lieutenant  John  Wood's  de- 
'  Bcription  of  its  source,  and  of  the  lake 
from  which  it  issues,  488,  484. 

1      "     „■■ ,     '  p  '   ^  ;'■ 

Permian  system,  pbservatiohs  fhereon  in 
,  Russia,  by  Sir  B.  Murchison,  iWt.  de  Ver- 
'  neuil,  and  Count  Keyserling,  190-192^ 

Pretenders.    <See.Jaoobites. 

Punjaub,.  its  recent  distiirbed  state*  Ss» 
Sutlej.'  ,        ,.'.,i..t.     -  ....     ,"..  .' 

Rebelli^  of  ltl5  anj  l7lS.  See  Jfacobites. 
Revelations  of  Russia,  or 'the  Emperor  Nt-  \ 
,  vcho^as  and  his  empire- in  l?44n  369,*^  i    /  . 
^manisuL    -$ire  Newman.  1 !       , .! 

Rnby  Jtfines,  gn   th^   Qxus,  Lieu^.  John 

Wood's  account  of,  484.    .    '  '' * 

rRussell'^Right  Rev/  Bishop,'; charge |ad- 
.   dressed  to  the  deygy  of  |he .  city;  aha.diB;, 
trict  ojt  Gl^ow,  extract  froj^,.sh6winff   ' 
the  relation  of  the   Scottish   £pisik>pS  , 
Church  to  the  Tractarian  controveirsy,  95. 
J^^ia  in  Europe,  its  geology.    See  Greology. 
Jtussia .  ^n4/9r  J5^ichol|?»  M^TT^<>^®^ffflig^* 
,    and  cha^raeteijof  the  p^edeceMoi^  of  Ni- 
.,  cholw,  ;370»^76— refu^  of  Cqitiiitantiue  ' 
to  occupy  the  throne,  and  accession  of  his' 
brother  Nichohis,  378, 379— power  grant- 
ed by  Nichohis  to  the  secret  police,  and 
oppressive  manner  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, 380— law  and  practice  as  to  impor- 
tation of  books,  and  extortions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  censure,  381,  382 — vexations  of 
the  system  of  p^wrts,  382-384— man- 
ner in  whicn'mmviduals  evade  their  pe- 
fcuiiiaii^y  fehjgagetoentB,  885-387— condition 
of  the  serfs  as  set  forth  by  the  author  of 
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<<  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas/' 388-390— present  condition  of 
the  people,  and  cause  thereof,  390,  391 — 
religious  persecutions  of  Nicholas,  392- 
396 — ^hatred  of  Nicholas  towards  the  King 
of  the  French,  397— treats  with  the  Aus- 
trian government  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  the  Archduke  Stephen,  and 
reception  he  met  with  from  the  Pope,  398 

^his  reconciliation  with  the  King  of  the 

French,  398. 

S 

Salter's,  T.  F.,  «  Rough  Notes  of  a  Fanner 
during  an  Agricultural  Tour  through 
Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden," 
168.    See  Agriculture. 

Scottish  Communion  Service,  objections  to 
it,  81. 

Scottish  Episcopacy.    See  Episcopacy. 

Sheep,  domestic  history  of  the,  19-25. 

Sikhs,  their  internal  commotions,  and  inva- 
sion of  Hindostan,  246.    See  Sutlej. 

Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and  Norwav,  ob- 
servations thereon  by  Sir  R.  Murcnison, 
M.  de  Vemeuil,  and  Count  Keyserling, 
185-187. 

Speculative  philosophy.    See  Leibnitz. 

Stark,  John,  F.R.S.E.,  on  the  supposed  pro- 
gress of  human  society  from  savage  to 
civilized  life,  as  connected  with  the  domes- 
tication of  animals,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  Cerealia,  2.  See  Domesticated  ani- 
mals. 

Steppes,  region  of  the,  and  hydraulic  system 
of  the  river  Tourgai,  observations  there- 
on by  Baron  Humboldt,  480-482. 

Stuarts.    See  Jacobites. 

Sutlej,  the  war  on  the,  246 — disturbed  state 
of  die  Punjaub  previous  to  the  irruption 
of  the  Sikhs  into  Hindostan,  246-256— 
forbearance  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  evils 
of  war,  and  obligations  of  the  Governors- 
General  of  India  to  preserve  peace,  257- 
264— battles  fought  with  the  Sikhs,  264- 
273 — their  defeat,  and  subsequent  treaty 
with  the  Governor-General,  273-277 — 
propriety  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  277-280. 


Temperature,  observations  on  the  distribu- 
tion thereof,  over  the  earth,  492-503. 
Tertiary  system   of   Russia,   observations 


thereon  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  M.  de  Ver- 
neuil,  and  Count  Keyserling,  193-195. 

Thian-Chan,  system  of  mountains,  sketch  of 
by  Baron  Humboldt,  473-479. 

Thomson,  Mrs.,  character  of  her  Memoirs  of 
the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745,  332-334. 

Timon,  the  New,  a  romance  of,  London  cha- 
racter and  outline  of,  399-417. 

Toleration,  principles  of,  —  Free  Cliurch 
sites,  222 — formation  of  the  Free  Church, 
223-225 — obstructions  experienced  by  it« 
members  in  the  refusal  of  sites  on  which 
to  build  their  churches,  226 — the  Duke  of 
Bucdeueh's  refusal  of  sites  in  the  districts 
of  Canonbie  and  Wanlockhead,  227-236— 
conduct  of  other  landed  proprietors  in  re- 
fusing sites,  237-239 — ^unreasonableness 
of  the  excuses  put  forward  in  defence  of 
refusal  of  sites,  239-244 — remedy  re- 
quired, 245. 

Tourgai,  hydraulic  system  of  the  river,  ob- 
servation thereon  by  Baron  Humboldt, 
480-482. 

Tractarian  controversy,  position  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  in  relation  thereto, 
95-98. 

Tractarians,  secession  of  a  part  of  them  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  lesson  taught 
thereby,  418-420— notice  of  Mr.  Goode's 
refutation  of  their  principles,  427,  note — 
Popish  tendency  of  Tractarian  ism,  452, 
453. 

Tyndale,  William,  his  labours  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  138 — his  transla- 
tion printed  by  royal  license  after  his 
martyrdom,  148-150. 

U 
Ural  mountains,  geology  of,  1 96-203. 


Vemeuil,  M.  Edouard  de,  on  the  geology  of 
Russia  in  Europe.     See  Geology. 

Volcanic  action,  views  of  Baron  Humboldt 
on  the  subject,  463-465 — details  respect- 
ing the  relations  between  volcanoes  and 
the  ocean,  479,  480 — Baron  Humboldt's 
account  of  the  volcanoes  of  China,  489, 
490. 

W 

Wood's,  Lieut.  John,  description  of  the 
source  of  the  river  Oxus.  and  of  the  lake 
from  which  it  issues,  483,  484— his  ac- 
count of  the  ruby  mines,  484. 
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